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"Our  faUiers  worshiped  in  ih'm  raouotaio  ;  and  je  sajr,  that  in  Jerusalem  i« 
tlie  place  wbero  men  ought  to  worsliip."   •  •  • 

"The  hoar  oometb,  vbeii  ye  ahall  neither  in  this  monntain^  nor  yet  at  Jem- 
mUeniy  vorehip  the  FaUier.    *  *  *   But  the  hoar  oomeih,  and  now  It,  when 

the  true  worshiprrs  sliall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  tnitli  ;  f«'r  tlio 
Fnthcr  ?ecketh  snob  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  wor8hi\» 
Uim  must  worship  Elm  in  spirit  and  in  tratk*'    (John  iv.  20,  21,  23,  24.) 
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L— THE  RKT.ATTON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  MES- 
SIAH  10  HIS  JEWISH  PKOTOTYWi— IIL 

Haying  examined  the  person  and  chaiacfe?  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  we  proceed  to  consider  ^v  llether  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
corresponded  to  the  prototype.  Tliis  will  bring  up  the 
question  respecting  the  application  of  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  Jesus  in  the  New.  Are  the  quotations  pro- 
perly made?  Is  tlie  sense  thej^  give  to  tlie  Tf  staiiunt 
tlie  true  one?    Here  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  seiiae  ]Me- 

Fits  itself  In  treating  these  topics  we  shall  pursue  the 
loiiowiijg  order,  and  inquire, 

1.  Is  the  sense  of  Scripture  one,  or  may  it  be  twofold  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  accommodation  in 
explaining  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  ? 

a.  We  shall  then  classify  citations  and  examine  them  in 
detail ;  and,  finally, 

4  Investigate  the  mode  in  which  Jesus  fulfilled  Messianic 
prophecies ;  shewing  the  fallacy  of  Collins's  argument,  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  Jews,  against  Christianity;  the  weakness 
of  the  answer  to  Collins  given  by  Bishop  Chandler  and 
others  ;  with  a  correct  statement  of  tlie  case. 

1.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  tliat  which  the  writers  in- 
tended when  they  used  cejUmi  words  to  convey  to  the 
reader  such  idccus  as  were  in  tlicir  uiiuds  :  and  tlie  busim  .ss 
of  an  interpreter  is  to  seek  out  and  set  forth  the  ideas  so 
expressed.  What  did  an  author  mean  to  commnnicatei  what 
ideas  did  he  purpose  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader? 
is  the  primary  question  with  which  an  interpreter  has  to 
do.  After  its  solution  he  has  only  to  convey  to  others  in 
perspicuous  language  the  sense  ascertained. 

As  the  Bihle  was  meant  to  be  understood  by  all,  we  sup- 
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pose  that  the  words  of  it  havij  but  one  seusc,  called  tbe 
literal,  natural,  or  grammatico-historicaL  It  mattei-s  uot 
whether  the  language  be  liteial  or  tropical ;  the  senae  ia 
eveiy where  ona  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  her- 
meneutica.  We  are  aware  that  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense 
ba«  been  often  advocated  in  addition  to  the  primary  or 
historical  one ;  that  the  Jews  began  at  an  early  period  to 
adopt  that  method  of  explaining  their  Scriptures,  and  that 
tlio  fathers  followed  their  example  ;  but  the  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure it  involves,  the  ambiguity  it  introduces,  and  the 
result  assuredly  brought  about,  in  which  tlu;  true  meaning 
of  the  liible  becomes  a  riddle,  and  imagination  h.'is  full 
play  for  niakinj^  the  book  utter  anything  that  may  seem 
plau.^iblc,  prompt  its  rejection.  Nothing  settled  or  secure 
in  sacred  hermeneutics  can  be  reached  while  a  departure 
ftom  the  one  sense  intended  by  the  original  writer  is 
allowed,  and  various  meanings,  equally  authorised,  equally 
true,  are  discovered  in  his  words. 

Those  who  advocate  a  double  sense  have  something,  how- 
over,  to  say  in  its  favour.  In  addition  to  the  authority  of 
the  Jews  and  Christian  fathers,  they  refer  to  the  typical 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  as  indicating  the  propriety 
of  a  twofold  sense,  in  such  parts  at  least  as  shadow  tbrth 
future  events.  They  can  nlsi;  point  to  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  of  pro- 
phetical passa!ics.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  making  cita- 
tions agree  wiLh  Iheii  uiiginals  leads  many  to  adopt  a 
twofold  sense,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  It  is  ai^ed 
that  the  prophets  did  not  always  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  they  uttered,  or  at  least  its  full  meaning ;  that 
the  Spirit  from  whom  they  received  their  communications 
may  have  had  a  higher  end  in  view  than  any  they  could 
see;  and  that  they  were  unconscious  instruments  in  using 
language  capable  of  an  ulterior  application.  Although 
they  attached  their  own  sense  to  the  words  employed, 
the  Spirit  guided  them  all  the  while  to  the  use  of  that 
very  language  because  it  would  bear  a  vTroyom,  a  hidden 
tneaning,  to  be  realized  thereafter.  In  this  manner  some 
scholars  reason,  vii  Lually  dividing  two  Bcnses  among  the 
writer  and  the  Holy  Spirit  The  tendency  of  such  doctrine 
is  to  involve  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  mysticism 
and  hopeless  nncertainty.  The  so-call^  spiritual  sense  is 
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not  derived  from  but  is  itself  the  literal.  Tlu*  tNso  die 
ideutical.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  thi'  one  being 
the  soui'ce  of  the  other,  or  of  the  spiritual  undedyiwj  the 
literal,  or  of  spiritual  interpretation  being  based  on  the 
literal.  "The  completeness  of  Scripture "  does  not  ret^uire 
perverse  methods  of  sscertsining  the  sense  of  the  Tsiions 
books  contained  in  the  canon.* 

The  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  sie  the  main 
aignment  on  which  the  advocates  of  a  double  sense  xely 
in  connection  with  citations  of  them  in  the  New  Testament 
The  whole  subject  of  quotations  is  an  intricate  one,  as  the 
volumes  written  upon  it  attest.  Prophecies,  however,  form 
no  exception  to  the  hemiencutical  canon  alrcjuly  enun- 
ciated. Whether  they  rt?late  to  the  ^Icssiali  and  his  king- 
dom, or  to  other  persons  and  events,  they  have  a  single 
seusa 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the  external 
forms  or  sonioes  of  all  the  quotations.  We  have  done  that 
a3ready.+  Keitiier  shall  we  examine  every  flin|^  one. 
Bather  do  we  intend  to  discuss  the  most  prominent  and 
important,  chiefly  such  as  refer  to  the  person*  life  and  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christy  or  to  persons  and  events  necessarily 
connected  with  him.  By  this  means  we  shall  include  in 
our  essay  all  passages  cited  from  the  01 1  Testament  in 
fulfilment  of  prnpliecies  or  in  proof  of  doctrines ;  and  they 
are  the  Uioat  impDilaiit. 

2.  Ik^fore  directly  entering  on  the  subject,  it  mny  be 
desirable  to  explain  the  term  accomiiiodatioiif  wlucii  is 
usually  employed  by  those  who  examine  (j^uotations. 

The  word  o^KOKo/x/a,  in  Latin  ditpenmHo,  or  economy  as 
we  axe  obliged  to  say  in  English,  was  applied  to  the  quota- 
tion of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  in  proof  of  a  thing 
to  which  they  have  no  proper  reference.  Thus  when  Celsus 
objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
applied  to  Ohrist  in  the  New,  which  related  to  other  sub- 

*  **Noii  exUtinMnm  «Me  dvm  aemmt,  vemm  nniira  taatnm  loci  proprium, 
qoia  unum  et  verum  convertuntur  ;  alium  autero  non  esse  proprie  scnsuin,  sed 
tantam  comparationem  dictoram  aut  foctorum,  per  analogiam ;  que  qoidem 
ad  aensam  literalem  et  grammaticnm  pertinebit,  aed  non  toilet  oaitAtam  aenras 
pnscipai,  eat  quo  detometiur  Amlogi*.**  Jagoge  ad  SoriptniMn  Smfud, 

p.  218. 

t  See  "The  Text  of  tbo  Old  Tcstaraeot  oanndered,"  VoL  IL  ol  Home's 
lataodvetioQ,  1859  (aeoond  aditioB). 
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jects,  Origeu  replied  that  tlicy  were  employed  hjf  rro^wmi/. 
^lost  of  the  Gi-eek  fathers  used  the  term  so  introduced  and 
the  principle  involved  in  it.  The  Latin  fathers,  translating 
it  by  (Iispeusalio,  advocatetl  tlie  same  thing.  Such  inter- 
piuLaliuii  Michaeli.s  bluntly  stigmatizes  iis  a  logical  finesse 
or  pious  fraud,  though  it  is  the  acc<mmodatwn-j^nncij^ld 
which  many  advocate. 

It  18  necessary,  however,  to  look  at  the  meaning  of  a(h 
cmmoda/tUm  more  closely,  because  the  word  has  been 
used  loosely  and  not  always  in  the  same  sense.  Some 
apply  it  to  cases  in  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
referred  numerous  passages  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  which 
were  never  designed  to  bear  such  relation,  to  Christ  and 
his  kingdom,  from  accommodation  to  the  i^rejudiccs  of  the 
Jews  in  their  day,  who  were  accustomed  to  explain  them 
Messianically.  So  Semler  expresses  himsi'lf  Others  use  it 
of  the  same  class  of  quotations,  believing  that  the  interpixj- 
tations  of  apostles  and  evangelists  were  their  rcal  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
and  that  they  expounded  according  to  their  own  conviction 
when  they  adopted  the  principle  in  question.  The  differ* 
euce  between  the  two  acceptations  of  the  word  is  important 
In  the  one,  the  writers  adapted  a  passage  to  their  purpose 
by  giving  it  a  meaning  which  they  supposed  it  was  not 
intended  to  bear.  In  the  other,  they  adi\|)t<'d  n  passage  to 
their  purpose  by  attaching  to  it  a  scti^c  which,  though  not 
obvious  or  natui"al,  it  was  really  meant  to  have,  either  as 
the  sole  sen-se,  or  as  a  spiritual  one  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
mary. The  latter  is  iimn  :.perly  termed  acconiniodatiun,  at 
least  from  the  puiiU  uf  view  which  the  New  Toiamcnt 
writers  themselves  took.  From  ours  it  may  be  so  styled. 
Others  employ  the  word  to  denote  the  application  of  terms 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  another  occasion  where  they  arq 
equally  suitable,  as  an  illustrative  parallel  So  Sykes 
understands  it*  followed  by  Palfrey,  who  calls  it  a  device 
of  rhetoric,  because  words  used  by  an  ancient  writer  in  an 
entirely  different  application  are  simply  adopted  as  ap- 
plicable to  otlier  circumstances.  The  plirnse  should  not 
have  been  taken  in  this  sense.  The  projier  use  of  it  is 
the  first,  when  an  apostle  or  evangelist  adapts  a  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  an  occasion  for  which  he  is  con- 
scious it  was  not  dei^igued,  giving  it  a  sense  ditferent  from 
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that  of  the  original  author,  alien  to  the  context^  and  incor- 
rect Out  of  deference  to  cnstom,  we  shall  use  it  in  the 
second  sense.   Hie  epithet  rhetorical  prefixed  will  prevent 

the  con  fusion  of  the  aecond  and  third  senses. 

The  following  observations  and  questions  are  suggested 
hy  the  principle  of  accommodation : 

(a.)  'No  theory  of  inspiration  relative  to  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment writers  should  regulate  the  (li^ru>sion  of  thi<^  subject ; 
rather  sliould  acconmHxlation  inductively  exanniu  rl  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  the  kind  of  inspiration  they  })Ossessed. 
Their  assunie<I  infallibility  will  necessarily  do  away  with 
the  first  and  second  senses  of  acconunodution. 

(6.)  If  there  be  instances  of  accommodation  in  the  first 
sense,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  and  those 
bearing  the  second  Tliat  tlie  latter  are  numerous  admits 
of  no  doubt  In  either  case,  the  hermeneutical  result  is 
the  same  to  us,  L&  we  are  not  bound  to  adopt  forced  or 
mistaken  interpretations,  though  made  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  themselves. 

((.)  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  third  class  may  be  unduly 
enlarged.  Its  extension  to  passages  introdueed  by  the 
strong  expression,  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fiU/illed, 
&:c.,  enables  the  expo^ji^o^  to  deny  the  premiss  set  forth  by 
Collins,  viz.,  that  (Jhristianity  is  gruuuded  on  typical  or 
allegorical  proofs  from  tlie  Old  Testament  which  are  in- 
valid.* Sykes  supposes  all  the  citations  made  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  to  be  mere  rhetorical  accommo- 
dation, except  about  six.f  If  this  be  so^  a  conclusion  hos- 
tile to  Christianity  cannot  be  drawn  from  thent 

((L)  Is  Michaelis  right  in  concluding  from  the  admission 
of  accommodation  in  the  first  sense,  that  "  the  Deity  speak- 
ing in  'the  New  Testament  misundersUK>d  the  meaning  of 
the  Old"?  By  the  Deity  speaking  in  the  New  Testament 
he  seems  to  understand  Jesus  Christ.  IVesuniing  this  to 
be  bis  opinion,  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  Wo 
shall  rtiiswer  the  question  afterwaixis,  either  expressly  or  by 
inipiication. 

(e.)  Is  the  same  critic  correct  in  believing,  s)tpposing  it 
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inconceivable  to  sound  reason,  that  persons  commissioned 
by  the  Deity  to  preach  the  truth  to  mankind  should  have 
recourse  to  accommodation  in  the  fint  sense  ? 

(/.)  Dr.  H.  Owen  observes*  that  the  applicaftionB  which 

evangelists  have  made  of  prophecies  to  Christ  must  neces- 
sarily be  just  because  thci/  have  so  applied  them.  "  For  if 
the  same  Spirit  that  dictated  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  dictated  also  their  interpretations  in  the  New, 
he  suroly  TjoF^t  kiif  w  liis  own  mind,  and  could  best  ascertain 
to  whom  or  to  what  they  won;  iiif-aiit  to  ho  ultimately 
refoTTod."  How  should  this  statement  he  judgt  cU'  Is  it 
not  hiUsed  on  an  assumed  theory  of  inspiration  which  is 
wholly  untenable  ? 

(g.)  When  Bishop  Butler  writes :  "  To  say  that  the  Scrip- 
tares  and  the  things  contained  in  them  can  have  no  other 
or  fiirther  meaning  than  those  persons  thought  or  had  who 
first  recited  or  wrote  them,  is  evidently  saying  that  those 
persons  were  the  original,  proper  and  sole  authors  of  those 
books,  ia  they  are  not  inspired,**  the  concluding  wortls 
are  incorrect  Inspiration  does  not  clash  with  the  belief 
that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  human  authors  who 
hm\  n  rtinnning  in  their  words.  The  Spirit  of  God  influ- 
enced tliniight  in  accordance  with  psycbolorrvr 

We  ohject  also  to  the  Bishop's  statement,  tluit  "events 
corresponding  to  prophecies  interpreted  in  a  (lillurcnt  mean- 
ing from  that  in  whicli  the  prophets  arc  supposed  to  have 
understood  them ;  this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  same  proof 
that  this  different  sense  was  originally  intended,  as  it  would 
have  afiforded,  if  the  prophets  had  not  understood  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  sense  it  is  supposed  they  did ;  because  there 
is  no  presumption  of  their  sense  of  them  being  the  whole 
sense  of  them.**  Every  presumption  favours  the  idea  that 
the  prophets  attached  a  sense  to  the  words  they  uttered. 
In  cannot  be  shewn  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
tlicy  wrote.  Their  own  meaning  is  the  whole  meaning; 
and  no  correspondence  of  events  to  their  prophecies  which 
disagrees  wi til  that  meanini^  can  be  the  intended  fulfilment. 
The  true  sense  of  prupliecy  must  be  determined  by  the 
languagti  in  wliich  it  is  expressed,  not  by  corresponding 
events  which  are  supposed  to  fulfil  it,  because  the  corre- 
spondence may  he  accidental,  not  designed. 

Ql)  The  quotations  which  Christ  makes  firom  the  Old 
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Testament  ehould  be  examined  by  themselves,  instead  of 
being  thrown  along  with  those  of  apostles  and  evangelists, 
as  they  are  by  Collins,  and  even  hy  friends  to  Christianity. 

Tholuck  has  properly  s<'i)arated  them. 

S.  The  follo\viDg  classification  of  quotations  may  suifice 
for  our  purpose : 

(a.)  Those  introduced  hy  the  formula,  all  this  was  done 
that  it  mifjht  he  fvltiUed,  or,  that  it  mifjht  he  Jidfilled  which 
was  spoktii,  lie,  iJiut  the  Scripture  (or  Scriptures)  mUjht  he 
/ulfiUed,  that  the  word  might  be  jidfilled  (Matt.  L  22,  ii.  1 5, 
ii  23,  iv.  14,  viii  17*  ziL  17,  xiiL  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvL  56 ;  Mark 
xiv.  49;  John  xiL  98,  xiii  18,  xv.  25,  xviL  12,  xviiL  9, 
xix.  24,  28,  36).  In  all  these  cases  the  conjunctions  tra 
and  oirufc  (in  order  that)  are  used. 

(6.)  Quotations  with  the  formula,  then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken,  tlie  Sori^twn  is  ftUfilM  (Matt  iL  17, 
xxvii  9  ;  Luke  iv.  2 1 ). 

(e.)  Citations  or  applications  of  Scripture  made  hy  Christ 
(Matt  xiii  14,  15,  xv.  7 — 9,  xxi.  42,  xxii.  4.3,  xxiv.  15, 
XX  vi.  24,  31,  54  ;  Mark  ix.  1 2,  13,  xiv.  49 ;  Luke  iv.  18—21, 
xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27,  44 ;  Jolui  xviL  12). 

(d.)  Pauline  quotations. 

(e)  Citations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa 
(Matt  i  22»  23.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  virgin,  or  rather  yonng 
woman,  in  Isaiah  vii  14,  was  living  when  the  words  of  the 

prophet  were  spoken,  and  was  either  his  betrothed  or  his 
wife.  If  BO,  the  passage  cannot  refer  to  the  mother  of 

Jesus ;  nor  the  son,  with  a  symbolical  name,  to  her  child. 
It  is  applied  to  a  case  quite  diifi^nt  from  that  to  which 
they  relate. 

Is  this  a  leo^timate  rhetorical  device  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelist?  Does  he  mercly  mean  that  words  used  by  tlie 
ancient  prophet  in  an  entirely  different  manner  might  bo 
adopted  as  applicable  to  certain  circumstances  of  the  birth 
of  Jesns  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  him  embellishing  his  descrip* 
tion  by  the  remark,  ''This  might  be  well  described  by 
language  employed  on  a  different  occasion  by  the  old  pro- 
phet"! So  some  affirm,  aiguing  that  the  word  rendered 
fulfil  often  means  no  more  than  to  verify  or  maJce  good; 
and  that  it  is  so  used  for  iUnstration  in  Greek,  XAtin»  Syriao 
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and  Jewish  anthois.  Classical  wiiteiB,  however,  are  hardly 
to  the  pnrpose  in  such  a  qnestioii,  since  the  evangelistB 
were  Hebrews.   A  few  cases  in  which  the  y&th/u^  means 

no  more  than  the  liappenin^  of  fi  similar  event  or  an 
agreement  in  particular  fircuiustanccs  of  later  with  foriinT 
thin<^s,  have  been  collected.  But  no  writer  has  succeeded 
in  shewing  tlmt  a  quotation  introduced  by  the  sti-ong  ex- 
pression, "this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  means 
no  more  than  the  happening  of  a  like  event.  For  the  con- 
junction that  is  idic  (in  oraer  that)»  denoting  purpose  or 
design ;  the  edoHo  sense  (so  that),  whidi  Glass  and  Tittmann 
advocate^  heing  an  imaginary  one.*  The  conjunction  is  an 
expression  of  Hehrew  teleology,  which  represents  eveiy 
event  as  designed  and  disposed  by  God,  so  that  conse- 
quences and  causes  are  interchanged.  All  the  parallels 
adduced  by  Palfrey  from  Sykeg,  Wetstein,  Suronhusius  and 
otlicrs,  are  insufficient.  The  evangelist  must  have  supposed 
that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  had  a  reference  to  the  event 
recorded  in  the  Gospel.  There  is  more  than  parity  of  cir- 
cunistiinces.  lie  quotes  it  us  proof  rather  than  illustration. 
The  sense  he  attaches  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  is  a  typical  one, 
helieving  it  to  he  the  divine  purpose  that  the  one  event 
should  foreshadow  the  other.  This  typical  sense  may  be 
termed  allegorical  or  mystic ;  it  is  not  the  historical  one 
which  the  prophet  meant  The  passage  is  an  instance  of 
real  accommodation. 

(il  15.) 

The  prophecy  of  Hosea,  to  which  these  words  refer,  con- 
cerns the  people  of  Israel  in  their  exodus  from  Ki^ypt,  which 
the  evangelist  accuiinnodates  to  the  return  of  Jesus  in  his 
childhood  from  Egypt  to  Palestiue,  by  adopting  a  typical 
sense.  Leaving  the  literal  entirely  out  of  view,  he  regards 
the  spiritual  sense  as  divinely  intended.  The  introductory 
words  forbid  the  assumption  that  the  passage  is  a  mere 
pandlcL  A  rhetorical  device  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
formula. 

(iL  2a.) 

Here  the  writer  seems  to  apply  the  Messianic  word  in 

*  See  Wiiier'.H  nmnuuatik  dCB  MlllWtMNiliUdiW  Spnobidionu,  7lh  ed.,  hf 
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Isaiah  (xi.  1),  translated  "  branch/'  to  the  name  of  Nazareth. 

A  mystic  sense  is  attributed  to  tlie  original,  as  well  as  a 
literul.  Thus  there  is  an  accommodation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
iiK  lit  to  an  event  <]ifl'erent  from  any  that  Isaiah  meant;  a 
}>iay  on  the  Hebrew  word  ;  a  Jewish  Midrash ;  but  still 
referred  to  divine  arrangement 
(iv.  14,  15.) 

The  propliet  from  whom  these  words  are  taken  promises 
deliverance  to  Nortliern  Galilee  ftom  the  disasters  brought 
upon  it  by  the  Assyrians.  The  evangelist  sees  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  abandons  the  historical  sense,  and  adopts  a  typical 
or  mystical  one.  This  is  acoommodatioiL  It  is  wrong  to 
say  with  Palfrey,  "Matthew  had  no  idea  of  representing 
the  residence  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum  as  the  accomplishment 
of  a  predictioa'* 

(viii.  17.) 

The  01  i^inal  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  from  whom  this  quotation 
is  taken,  means,  *'he  bore  our  diseases  and  carried  our 
pains^**  ie.  afiOicted  Israel  took  our  9ins  upon  himself  and 
suffered  their  punishment  The  evangelist  takes  it  in  an** 
other  sense,  understanding  the  removal  of  physical  diseases 
and  sufierings.  This  is  a  simple  accommodation  of  the 
passage.  Yet  it  is  cited  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
or  of  a  divine  purpose^  as  we  see  from  the  introductory 
formula. 

(xiL17— 21.) 

The  servant  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  Israel,  not  the 
Messiah.  The  evangelist  refers  the  title  to  Christ,  and 
otherwise  applies  part  of  the  passage  to  his  office,  part  to 
his  temporary  forbearance  and  modesty.  lie  takes  the  words 
to  be  a  [)rophccy  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  which  is  not  their  literal 
but  typical  sense. 

(xiii.  .35.) 

The  original  is  in  Psalm  Ixxviii  2,  the  writer  of  which 
is  called  a  prophet,  i.e.  an  inspired  poet  and  teacher.  The 

psalm  has  notning  of  the  nature  of  prediction  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  historical  ]>oem.  containing  no  parable.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  evangelist  takes  it  as  a  prupliecy  divinely  meant 
to  ior(;sliadow  Christ  s  teachiuj^s.   Departing  from  the  liis- 
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torical  senses  he  fitfds  a  spiiitaal  one  in  the  wards  cited. 
Hub  IB  a&other  instance  of  aocommodotba 

(xxL  4,  5.) 

The  passage  here  p^vcn  is  from  Zechariah  (ix.  9),  but 
the  intiudLictory  wuiiL:*  seem  to  be  from  Isaiali  Ixii  11. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  evangelist  regarded  the  pro- 
phecy as  fulfilled  in  Jesus's  riding  on  a  colt  into  Jemsalem, 
and  quotes  it  as  a  pioof  of  his  Messianic  mission.  The  hie- 
toriciu  sense  is  not  that  which  is  ^ven  by  the  evangelist 
The  prophet  paints  his  ideal  king  in  the  simple  pageantry 
of  peace.  His  language  is  metaphorical  and  poetia  Mat- 
thew makes  it  represent  or  piedict  a  literal  fact.  His  accom- 
modation of  the  passage  involves  a  typical  or  spiritual  sense. 

(xxvL  56.) 

The  &te  of  Jesns  in  its  general  character  of  suffering  corre- 
sponded with  prophetic  forebodings.  So  Matthew  says  here. 
It  was  in  tibie  design  of  Qod  that  Christ  should  suffer.  Hia 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  accomplished  the  divine  purposes  to 
which  the  ideal  aspirations  of  prophets  tended.  Not  that 
the  ancient  seers  predicted  a  HnPrcriiig  Messiah ;  but  that 
Jesus,  conscious  of  his  destiny,  saw  that  the  way  to  the 
purification  of  humanity  lay  through  his  death. 

(John  xii.  37, 38.) 

Here  the  evangelist  applies  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  a 
^ical  or  spiritual  sense,  which  he  supposed  to  be  divinely 
intended.  It  is  an  example  of  accommodation. 

(xiii  18.) 

From  Psalm  xlL  9,  whei'e  the  unknown  poet  celebrates 
an  event  in  his  own  life  The  evangelist  r^ards  the  theo- 
cratic sufferer  as  an  ordained  Qrpe  of  Christy  and  applies 
his  language  to  the  latter. 

(xv.  25.) 

This  quotation  must  be  explained  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  last  The  hatred  shewn  to  pious  sufferers  under  Uie 
Old  Testament  was  looked  upon  as  their  predetermined  fate^ 
and  therefore  they  were  all  types  of  Christ 

(xviiL  8, 9.) 

Here  the  evangelist  regards  what  Jesus  had  said  in  xvii 
12^  as  a  prophecy  applicable  to  the  bodily  deliverance  of 
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the  disciples;  whereas  it  was  spoken  of  their  spiritual 
safety.   He  takes  the  wards  in  a  twofold  sensa 

(xiz.  24.) 

The  qaotation  here  is  from  Psalm  xxii  18»  in  which  a 
thedcratic  sufferer  sets  forth  his  wroi^  The  evangelist 
gives  a  typical  sense  to  the  passage*  reiguding  the  treatment 

which  the  psalmist  received  as  predetermined  l»y  God — an 
ante])ast  of  that  which  Jesus  should  meet  with,  so  that  the 
Scripture  was  fulfilled  by  the  latter. 

niere  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  this  pass^a  The 
most  probable  interpretation  connects  the  clause,  "  that  the 

Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  with  the  verL  saith,  agreeably 
to  which  Jesus  makes  known  his  tliirst,  with  the  design  of 
fulfilling-?  a  passage  of  Scripture,  Psalm  Ixix.  21,  The  quo* 
tation  shews  the  pragmatism  of  the  evangelist. 

(xix.  36.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Exodus  xii.  46.  The  paschal 
lamb  is  viewed  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  the  evan- 
gelist, according  to  his  view  of  Scripture  prap^matii^m,  con- 
siders what  was  written  of  the  lamb  as  la  Hi!  led  in  the 
forbearance  of  the  soldiers  to  brcnk  the  legs  of  Jesus. 

(6.)  Quotations  with  the  formula,  then  was  fulfilled  thai 
whkh  was  spoken^  or,  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled, 

(Matt  a  17.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Jeremiah,  who  represents  Enchel, 
ancestre??s  of  Benjamin  one  of  the  tribes  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  weeping  over  the  exiles  ns  her  children ; 
for  Eama  belonged  to  l>eiijamin,  and  the  way  of  the  cap- 
tives  to  Babylon  lay  by  tliat  city.  Some  sup])Ose  that  the 
evangelist  quotes  it  as  a  parallel :  the  comfortless  distress 
of  beieaved  mothers  at  Bethlehem  might  be  described  in 
the  language  of  Jeremiah  speaking  of  Jndah's  desolation.* 
This  is  improbable.  Matthew  finds  a  prophecy  in  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  whose  ultimate  sense  was  brought  out 
in  Herod's  crael  treatment  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem. 

(xxvil  9.) 

The  evangelist  citing  from  Zechariah  made  a  mistaJcc?. 


*  Sm  Kiddar"!  Demoulmtioa  o{  the  Meniai^  f  Art  iL,  p.  81,  leeoiid  edite. 
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The  prophet  relates  that  on  giving  up  Ephraim,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  to  its  destruction,  «nnd  receiving  thirty  shckf  ls 
as  hi3  recdinponce,  he  cast  them  inti)  the  public  treasury. 
Such  is  the  historical  sense.  The  evangelist  alters  and 
adapts  the  words  to  a  different  occasion,  (iiving  them  a 
ty]jical  sense,  he  transfers  theia  to  the  spending  of  the 
traitor's  reward  on  the  potter's  field. 

Snlce  iv.  21)  will  be  considered  ander  the  next  head 
any  think  that  this  class  of  quotations  exemplifies  the 
use  of  the  word  fulfilled  as  meaning  verified  or  nuid$  good; 

the  language  in  which  a  former  event  or  circnmstance 
is  narrated  fitly  describes  a  later.  The  verb  fulfil  thus 
introduces  some  description  or  statement  which  presents 
a  parallel  to  what  the  writer  has  been  saying.  The  ex- 
pl'uiation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  By  employing  the 
phraseology  m  question,  the  New  Testament  writer  inti- 
mates his  belief  in  the  divine  pi*e-determination  of  the 
parallel.  The  Old  Testament  fact  or  event  was  directed 
(so  he  supposes)  to  resemble  a  fact  or  event  relating  to 
Christ.  This  is  not  prediction  but  prefi^uralion.  Those 
who  agree  in  favour  of  mere  parallelism,  and  against  the 
idea  of  prediction^  in  the  instances  before  us^  miss  the  exact 
view.  Apostles  and  evangelists  shew  by  the  use  of  the 
introductoiy  formula  that  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Old 
Testament  containing  the  New  in  essence.  Their  view  of 
the  connection  between  them  was  iu  harmony  with  that 
Hebrew  pragmatism  which,  overlooking  second  causes  and  • 
the  laws  of  Nature,  referred  all  that  good  men  think,  say 
and  do,  directly  to  God,  whose  sovereign  purposes  and 
never-ceasing  activity  are  prominently  adduced. 

The  two  examples  in  Alattliew's  Gospel  attest  the  author's 
dogmatic  propensity.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
David,  the  Messiah  foretold  and  promised  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^ the  evangelist  derives  his  proofe  of  the  fact  from 
prophetic  passage  This  dogmatic  tendency  was  obviously 
the  result  of  honest  conviction, 
(a)  Citations  or  applications  of  Scripture  nuide  by  Christ 
(Matt.  xiii.  13—15.) 

This  is  from  Isaiah  vi  9»  10.  Jesus  uses  the  words  of 
the  prophet  as  an  impressive  parallel  The  dulness  and 
obdumcY  of  his  hearers  resembled  the  stupidity  of  Isaiah's 
contemporaries. 
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(XV.  7—9.) 

The  passage  is  from  Tsaiah  xxix.  13,  where  the  pro- 

E bet's  conteDiporaries  are  reproved.    Our  Lord  adopts  his 
inguage,  saying  to  those  he  addresses  that  the  words  are 
exactly  applicable  to  them.   It  is  an  illustrative  poialleL 

In  xxi.  13, 16,  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  used 
as  a  substratum  for  the  ideas  of  Jesus  himself.  They  are 
simply  illttstrativa 

(xxL  i%) 

This  citation  is  from  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  23,  where  tlie 
writer  celebrates  his  deliverance  from  an  abject  condition 

and  elevation  to  one  of  conspicuous  security  and  honour, 
under  the  figure  of  a  stone  at  first  rejected  as  unfit  for  use, 
but  afterwards  chosen  to  be  the  corner-support  of  the  build- 
ing. Prohahly  Israel  personified  is  the  subject.  Its  appli- 
cation U)  Jesus  is  natuml  and  af)|)n)priate,  since  it  seems  to 
be  a  proverbial  saying.  The  Hcconunudation  is  legitimate, 
not  interfering  with  the  historical  sense. 

(xxii  41 — 45.) 

The  quotation  is  from  the  110th  psalm,  which  was  not 
written  6y  but  of  David,  by  a  coiitenipoi-ary  poet.  Jesus 
adopts  the  current  interpretation  of  the  psalm,  that  it  is 
Messianic  and  written  by  David,  not  necessarily  si^,'ni tying 
that  he  believed  it  correct,  for  it  was  beside  his  pnr])ose  at 
tiie  time  to  speak  particularly  of  the  matter.  It  was  enough 
for  his  present  object  to  take  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
pflAlm.  His  argument  is  that  commonly  call^  ex  coneesns. 
Admitting  the  view  of  his  opponents  relating  to  the  psalm, 
he  seems  to  put  a  question  to  the  Pharisees  in  order  to 
perplex  and  confound  them.  They  had  just  failed  to  catch 
him  in  his  words,  and  now  he  proposes.an  entangling  ques- 
tion. Such  is  the  natural  inteipretation  of  the  words  in 
this  Gospel.  But  the  parallel  passage  in  "Mark  f'xii.  35 — 37) 
is  more  coiTect,  preserving  apparently  the  original  form  of 
the  occurrence.  According  to  it,  the  argument  of  Jesus  is 
directed  against  the  general  opinion  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  a  descendant  of  David.  If  David  calls  iMessiah  his 
Lord,  how  can  he  be  his  son  ?  In  this  manner  lie  opposes 
the  view  of  Messiah's  Davidic  descent.  Whether  the  Pha- 
risees would  be  led  by  such  means  to  another  and  higher 
conception  of  his  person,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  a  political 
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king  and  ruler,  is  uncertain.  But  we  can  hardly  believe, 
with  Keander,  that  the  donht  apimrenUy  cast  on  the  Mes- 
siahs  un-Davidio  origin  was  only  intended  to  awaken  that 
epiritoal  eonception.  Those  who  insist  on  the  expression, 
"  David  in  tpirit  calls  him  Lord  "  as  an  evidence  that  Jesus 
really  attributes  the  composition  of  the  psalm  to  David 
nnder  divine  inspiiation,  should  recollect  that  the  pieciae 
words  of  J esus  may  not  be  given  here,  since  Luke  has  no 
more  than  "  David  says  in  the  book  of  Psalms."  The  in- 
scription was  assumed  as  correct,  since  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  Jesiis  to  examine  its  truth. 

(xxiv.  15.) 

Here  Jesu?,  anticipating  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by 
the  Roman  army,  applies  to  himself  and  the  victory  of  his 
cause  the  words  of  Daniel,  ix.  2G,  27.  The  original  refers 
to  the  desolation  in  Jerusalem  wrought  by  Autiochus  Epi- 
phaiios.  Our  Lord  takes  a  past  event  and  considers  it 
repeated.  What  was  done  once  to  the  temple  will  be  done 
again  The  "  abomination  of  desolation, "  Daniel's  phrase, 
is  applied  to  the  coming  catastiopha  The  language  is  an 
iUnsteative  parallel,  and  no  more.  We  assume  that  the 
words  were  leally  spoken  by  him,  though  the  evangelist 
has  put  into  his  mouth  many  prophetic  sayings  of  the  chap* 
ter  which  he  did  not  utter.  The  paxetithesia  is  the  evan- 
gelist'a 

(xxvi  81.) 

In  the  original,  Z^^hariah  anticipates  national  calamities. 
The  shepherd  and  the  sheep  are  quite  different  from  Jesus 
and  his  disciples.  Is  this  a  mere  parallel  ?  Does  our  Lord 
adopt  language  originally  used  of  one  occasion  and  apply  it 
to  another?  We  do  not  agree  with  Calvin  and  others  in 
taking  it  for  a  parallel  illustration  and  nothing  more.  The 
expression,  "/or  it  is  written,"  implies  more  than  that. 
Jesus  t^ives  a  typical  sense  to  the  Old  Testament  passage, 
wliuse  language  relates  to  the  prophetic  order,  by  whom,  it  is 
here  intimated,  the  great  prophet  was  prefigured-  The  col- 
lective body  of  the  prophets  prepaaced  for  and  typified  the 
true  prophet  to  come.  They  were  Jehovah's  repreeentadves ; 
80  was  Christ  in  a  higher  senaa 

(zxvi  03,  54.) 

Jeans  knew  that  his  soffenngs  and  death  were  an  essen- 
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iial  part  of  that  instrameiitalitv  by  which  God  influenced 
the  minds  of  men  in  oider  to  their  salvation.  The  divine 
purpose  to  which  the  Scriptures  pointed  coold  not  be  ful- 
filled unless  the  object  of  Christ's  miasion  were  accom- 
plished, which  was  only  to  be  through  his  death.  Thus  the 
Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  contain  arrangements  prepa- 
ratory to  the  af^ency  of  Christy  in  whose  person  and 
they  found  consummation. 

(Mark  iz.  12»  IS.) 

The  Jews  expected  that  the  rctuniing  Elijali  would 
induce  them  to  believe  in  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  that 
the  latter  would  not  suffer.  Jcsns  opposes  and  corrects 
their  icU-as  on  this  head.  "Elias  verily  coiiiotli  first  aiid 
restoretli  all  things:**  such  was  the  opinion  of  \\w  srri!«rs, 
"which  Jesus  admits  for  the  monient,  anil  then  asks,  "  ikit 
how  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  Man  that  he  must  suifer 
much  and  be  rejected?"  How  is  this  consistent  witli  that 
view  of  Elijah  ?  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come 
already,  and  they  did  to  him  whatever  they  pleased,  as  it 
is  written  of  him  f  Your  expectation  of  Elijah  is  erro- 
neous ;  he  wiU  not  prepare  the  way  for  me  ;  the  promise  of 
his  re-appearance  is  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist  The  fate 
of  JohiT  the  Baptist  is  said  to  be  typically  represented  in 
that  of  Elijah  and  the  prophets  genemlly.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment sets  forth  the  prophetic  principle  that  the  pious  nnist 
suffer.  Thus  Jesus  rejects  as  unfounded  tho  current  expec- 
tations of  the  Pharisees  that  Elias  would  return  before  tlie 
Messiah. 

(ziv.  49.) 

The  remarks  made  upon  Matt.  xxvL  53,  54,  explain  this 
citation.  The  Scriptures  and  the  divine  purpose  to  which 
they  related  could  not  bo  fulfilled,  unless  the  object  of 
Christ's  advent  were  accomplished,  and  that  was  to  be 
through  no  other  agency  than  his  sufferings  and  death. 

(Luke  iv.  18—21.) 

This  is  an  inexact  quotation  from  Isaiah  IxL  1,  2,  where 

the  prophet  speaks  of  his  mission  to  the  exiles,  announdog 
to  them  liberty  and  a  happy  future.  Jesus  applies  tho 
passage  to  himself  in  a  higher  and  spiritual  sense,  supposing 
it  to  contain  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  his  own  mission. 
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It  is  more  than  a  parallel  Cfise.  The  words  were  meant  to 
find  their  consummation  in  him.  They  did  not  find  it  in 
the  old  prophet  and  his  time  But  it  is  likely  that  Jesus 
said  more  tium  the  evangelist  gives,  and  theiefote  we  can 
hardly  reach  the  exact  purport  of  his  words. 

(xxii.  37.) 

Here  the  rr'ferenee  is  to  Isaiah  liii.  12.  Jesus  reprard.s  his 
mission  and  suileiiiigs  as  foreshadowed  in  those  ut  prophets 
and  pious  men  belonging  to  tlie  old  dispensation.  The 
law  of  the  divine  economy,  according  to  which  a  struggle 
is  maintained  between  the  piinciples  of  the  world  and  uie 
principles  of  Grod,  the  latter  overcoming  through  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  representatives,  pervades  both  Testaments.  It 
is  exemplified  by  types  in  the  one  ;  by  the  great  antitype 
in  the  other.  The  spiritual  head  of  Israel  fulfils  what  his 
sufiering  forerunners  shewed  in  their  measure. 

(xxiv.  27»  44—47.) 

Whether  the  narrative  of  this  chapter  be  historical  can 

scarcely  be  determined  at  the  present  day.  There  are  mys- 
teries in  it  which  baffle  solution.  Doubtless  words  are  often 
attributed  to  Jesus  which  henlid  not  utter.   The  remark 

applies  to  the  language  before  us.  The  quotation^teaches 
that  Je.su.s  considered  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  to  be 
a  propliccy  of  himself,  especially  in  relation  to  his  sutlcrings 
and  glorification.  It  was  a  type  or  foreshadow  of  him  who 
exemplified  the*  fate  of  God  s  people  in  the  world  in  a 
njiinner  never  realized  before,  to  an  extent  wliich  it  hud 
never  attained.  His  spiritual  eye  saw  the  divine  economy 
in  a  higher,  more  comprehensive  aspect  than  that  of  hia 
foilower& 

(John  XV ii.  12.) 

The  reference  here  seems  to  he  to  Psalm  xli.  10.  Judas's 
destruction  is  viewed  as  divinely  deteinuned  and  fore- 
shadowed in  Scripture.  The  pragmatism  of  the  writer  puts 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

The  application  which  Jesus  makes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  sense  he  attaches  to  various  passages  cited  or  re- 
ferred to,  is  a  delicate  subject  to  handle.  Cases  in  which 
he  employs  the  words  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  an  illus- 
trative parallel,  or  a  aubstratum  for  his  own  ideas,  require 
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no  remark,  because  they  present  no  difficxilty.  The  same 
may  be  said  where  he  uses  the  arfjumerUv/m  ad  howinein  or 
ex  coiiccssis.  Other  examples,  however,  where  he  employs 
the  word  fulfilled,  or  affirms  directly  that  a  contemporary 
evunl  or  person  is  what  a  Hebrew  author  spoke  of,  cannot 
be  so  explained.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  accommodor- 
Hons,  provided  the  tenn  be  rightly  understood.  He  gives 
citatioBS  another  dense  than  the  literal  and  historical,  that 
sense  being  typical  or  mystic.  What  then?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  he  did  so  like  apostles,  evangelists,  and  other 
New  Testament  authors,  whose  all^rical  interpretations 
are  often  arbitrary,  the  result  of  their  Jewish  modes  of 
thought,  of  a  rabbinic,  artificial  dialectic  ?  Some  have  not 
scni|)led  to  place  the  citations  of  Christ  in  this  very  cate- 
gory, which  is  surely  a  bold  proceeding.  When  he  asserts 
that  events  and  persons  belonging  to  the  New  dispensation 
aie  foreshadowed  in  the  Old ;  that  there  was  a  divine  pre- 
aTTBngement  or  higher  necessity  in  virtue  of  which  resem- 
Uanoes  took  place;  that  such  and  such  Scriptures  must 
needs  hefidfiUed  as  they  were  not  before ;  that  he  himself 
accomplished,  according  to  the  determinatr  counsel  of  God 
the  Father,  what  was  but  dimly  seen  or  realized  in  the  pasl^ 
— are, we  to  infer  that  this  is  little  else  than  all^rizing  ? 
Hr  may  have  known  the  interior  economy  or  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  better  than  any 
modern  critic.  Indeed,  he  must  have  known  the  mind  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  which  controlled  and  shaped  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites,  to  an  extent  it  would  be  the  height 
of  arrogance  for  an  ordinary  interpreter  to  claim.  Hence 
we  cannot  but  allow  the  correctness  of  the  meaninss  he 
assigns  to  the  Old  Testament  They  are  higher  and  spi- 
ritual ones,  commonly  typical  or  symbolical,  indicating  a 
divine  prefiguration  of  facts  in  the  New  dispensation  by 
correspondent  ones  in  the  Old.  Kabbinical  dialectic  or 
Jewish  midrash  is  irrelevant  here.  Far-fetched  allegory  is 
foreign  to  the  subject.  T'olicvin^.  as  we  do,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  was  nmch  better  apprehended  by 
Jesus  than  it  is  by  modern  exposilors,  we  accept  it.  But  it 
should  be  renjembered,  that  Ik;  did  not  come  to  teach  criti- 
ci^jui,  or  to  correct  hermeiiculical  mistakes  in  relation  to 
the  Jewish  books.  Many  prevailing  views  about  the  Scrip- 
ture he  did  not  touch  or  disprove,  though  they  were  erro- 
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neous,  becausf3  tho  proper  scope  of  his  mission  did  not 
include  the  process,  lie  came  to  teach  moral  and  roli^aoua 
truth.  All  the  reforcucos  he  makes  to  the  Old  Tcstarnent 
do  not  necessarily  imply  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the 
separate  books,  their  autlienticity.  their  absolute  correct- 
ness, their  unity  of  subject ;  and  to  assert  this  is  wholly 
incorrect,  though  it  has  been  done  by  one  who  takes  his 
"  stand  on  the  very  Deity  of  Christ  and  the  entire  Bible  as 
his  word."*  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  he  did  not 
utter  all  the  words  put  into  his  lips  by  the  evangelists.  His 
speeches  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  usually  of  this  nature. 
Not  a  few  of  Ills  genuine  sayings,  havinir  been  distorted  in 
the  moutlis  of  his  disciples  and  misunderstood,  appear  in 
the  Gospels  in  a  shape  thi-ough  which  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
original  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to  disen- 
tangle Jesus's  own  words  from  the  numerous  sayings  he  is 
made  to  utter.  One  thing  may  be  safely  asserted,  viz.,  that 
most  of  the  appeals  whidi  Christ  made  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  prove  his  own  office  and  mission  are  part  of  the 
later  traditions  attached  to  his  person.  His  explanation  of 
the  Messianic  promises  containiBd  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
hid  under  the  ideas  of  the  evangelists,  and  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  But  we  are  scarcely  wrong  in  sn]i|in'5iiig  that 
he  regardi'd  them  as  symbolical  representations  of  the 
future,  leading  on  to  himself  as  the  lievealer  of  the  Jjather, 
in  whom  they  are  consummated, 

(d)  Pauline  quotations. 
(Acta  ziii  32,  33.) 

Here  another  sense  than  the  historical  one  is  given  to 

the  passage  quoted  from  the  second  psalm, — a  psalm  relat- 
ing to  the  inan^^Miration  of  Solomon  as  theocratic  sovereign. 
The  divine  utterance  addressed  to  that  monarch  at  the 
beginning  of  his  oflice  is  accommodated  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  Jehovah  made  the  latter  His  Son  by  raising  hiyn 
up  after  his  humiliation. 

(xiii.  34,  35.) 

Here  the  fact  of  Christ's  resuiTection  is  farther  established 
by  the  everlasting  continuance  of  his  reiji^n,  which  is  proved 
by  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Iv.  3,  and  by  the  language  of  the 

*  8m  iMd  Hftflwrl^*s  Fnfm  to  fan  Oootiiini^  of  floripfeoM.  * 
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sixteenth  psalm.  The  former  passage  relates,  according  to 
itd  historical  seii86»  to  David  alone,  not  to  the  Messiah. 
St.  Paul  also  assume?^  David  to  be  the  wrHev  of  the  ICth 
psahii,  predicting::  iu  it  the  resurrection  of  Ciirist.  This  is 
not  the  original  sense.  Tlie  aiithor  was  much  later  than 
Davui.  A  pious  but  unknown  poet  praises  God  iov  the 
protection  aflbrded  him,  and  expresses  his  confident  hope 
that  by  His  help  he  would  overcome  death  and  enjoy  evcr- 
.  laating  life.  Tne  explanation  must  be  regidated  by  the 
ideal  hopes  of  the  writer.  The  apostle  accommodates  the 
passage  which  he  cites,  enlarging  the  ideal  to  make  it  suit 
the  leanrreetioQ  of  Ghrbt  He  spiritaalizes  it  arbitrarily. 

(xiiL  40, 41.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Habakkuk  1  5,  where  the  Jewish 
people  are  threatened  with  chastisement  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Chaldeana  The  apostle  uses  the  prophet's 
language  to  convey  a  warning  against  unbelief  a£Poiding  an 
example  of  rhetorical  accommodation. 

(Bom.  L 17.) 

Here  the  wosda  of  Habakkuk,  ii  4^  are  quoted  and  brought 
into  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  jnsdfication  by  faith. 
The  prophet  says  that  the  righteous  man  will  live  by  liis 
fidelity  or  uprightness ;  but  the  apostle  uses  the  corre- 
sponding; Greek  term  (Tr/ortc)  in  another  sense,  tliat  of  sub- 
jective Jaith.  The  passage  is  therefore  accommodated  to  his 
purpose,  as  it  is  also  in  Galatiaus  iii  11. 

(ii.  24.) 

The  reference  here  is  to  Isaiah  liL  5,  after  the  Septuagint 

The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  is  that  God's  name  is  di.slionoured 
by  the  oppression  and  slavciy  of  the  Jews,  His  chosen 
people ;  to  which  language  the  apostle  ^ivcs  a  dillerent 
turn  by  making  it  say  that  Jehovah  is  dushoiioured  among 
the  Gentiles  on  account  of  the  evil  conduct  of  the  Jews. 
This  is  adaptation. 

(iil  9—19.) 

Here  several  places  from  the  Old  Testament  are  cited 
usually  after  the  Greek  version.  In  applying  them  to  his 
purpose,  the  apostle  disregards  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand  and  the  drcumstances  of  the  speakers,  who 
describe  claeses  of  peisons^  their  enemies^  aaid  their  con- 
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temporaries  generally.  Ho  generalizes  the  statements,  and 
gives  them  fi  universal  application.  In  the  19th  verse,  the 
principle  laid  down  is  too  absolute,  "What  the  law  saith, 
it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law,"  because  the  Old 
Testament  j^ives  descriptions  of  the  depravity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  the  Jews.  If  the  translation  be,  "  it  saith 
for  thetn,"  for  their  benefit,  the  idea  is  vague.  The  whole 
passage  exemplifies  the  principle  of  accoounoclatioa 

(iv.  6—8.) 

Here  the  conimcuceinent  of  the  32ud  psalm  is  cited, 
where  the  psalmist,  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  having  one's 
sins  forgiven.  By  a  slight  accommcklation  tiie  woi^  are 
adapted  to  the  apostLe's  argument  "Imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works"  is  added,  though  the  psalm  speaks 
only  of  the  negative  part  of  justification,  not  uie  positive. 

(iv.  17, 18.) 

The  apostle  says  that  Abraham,  in  obtaining  justification 

through  his  belief,  became  the  progenitor  not  only  of  the 
Jews,  his  natural  offspring,  but  of  ul  who  have  like  faith. 
He  interprets  of  believers  generally  what  is  said  in  Genesis 
of  Abraham's  fleshly  flescendauts.  This  f^ivns  a  spiritual 
sense  to  the  words  of  Genesis  which  the  author  did  not 
mean. 

(viil  36.) 

These  words  are  adduced  by  the  apostle  from  Psalm  xliv, 
23,  as  fitly  descriiiiive  of  the  condition  of  Christians  tlm^at- 
ened  by  the  sword.  The  state  of  the  pious  in  the  time  of 
the  psalmist  was  similar  to  that  of  Christians  in  St.  Tanl's 
time.  The  apostle  does  not  cite  the  words  as  a  prophecy, 
as  De  Wette  thinks. 

(x.  25—29.) 

The  twenty-fifth  verse  is  taken  from  Hosea  ii.  2.*^,  which 
the  apostle  considers  a  prophecy  of  the  Gentiles  alxuit  to 
be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  not  its  true 
sense.  It  refers  to  rejected  Ephraim  and  liis  it  storatiou. 
Thus  there  is  acoommodation.  Immediately  after,  he  passca 
to  Hosea  i  10,  which,  according  to  tfae  prophet^  relates  to 
the  exiled  people  of  Epiiraim  returning  to  Palestine,  and 
applies  it  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  sons  of  the 
living  God,  adapting  the  passage  to  a  Cluistian  sense.  In 
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the  citatioDB  from  Isaiah  x.  22, 23,  i.  9,  the  rejection  of  a  part 
of  the  Jews  is  justified  The  apostle  takes  Isaiah's  words  as 
proflictive  of  Christian  times.  Those  who  deny  that  he 
quotes  here  prophetic  words  as  having  original  reference  to 
the  Gentiles,  are  mist^iken  ;  for  it  ia  impossible  to  explain 
them  fairly  on  any  other  hypothesis.  More  is  meant  than 
that  the  same  principle  on  which  God  dealt  with  the  Jews 
should  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles.  Siinilaiity 
in  tihe  divine  plan  doea  not  me^  the  case. 

(ix  33.) 

Two  passages  from  Isaiah  (xxviii  16  and  viil  14)  are 

here  combined.  In  the  first,  Jehovah  says  that  He  lays  in 
Sion  for  a  foundation  a  precious  corner-stone,  meaning  that 
Jemsalf  m,  the  firm  rock-city,  stands  secure  in  danger  ;  in 
the  second,  He  aimonnccs  that  He  himself  is  a  rock  of 
offence.  The  apostle  takt  s  tliese  expressions  to  be  Messi- 
anic, applying  the  stone  ol  blumbling  to  Ciinst,  which 
mere  accommodation. 

(x.  6—8.) 

Here  the  apostle  contrasts  righteousness  by  faith  alone 
vith  righteousness  by  works  which  the  law  requires.  The 
law  demands  doing  ;  righteousness  by  faith,  believing.  The 

words  of  jVToses  in  Deuteronomy  xxx.  11 — 14,  are  quoted. 
In  the  original  passage,  Moses  says  of  Grod's  command  to 
Israel  to  fiiltil  His  law,  that  it  is  lieither  difficult  of  ajjpre- 
hension  nor  remote  :  it  has  not  to  be  brought  down  from 
heaven  nor  from  across  the  sea :  it  is  in  the  mouth  and 
heart,  so  that  it  is  only  to  be  done.  In  applying  this,  the 
apoetle  enunciates  the  sentiment  involved  in  justification, 
▼iz.,.  simple  faith,  which  is  opposed  to  the  unbdief  of  lefos- 
ing  to  accept  the  incarnation  and  lesnnection  of  Christ 
The  historical  sense  of  Deuteronomy  xxx.  is  abandoned, 
and  the  apostle  adapts  it  to  his  purpose.  "\Miether  he  finds 
an  allegory  in  it,  as  Meyer  thinks  ;  or  uses  it  as  a  mere  sub- 
stratum for  his  ideas,  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  he  noticed  the 
coincidence  of  the  idea,  "the  word  is  nigh,  in  the  mouth 
and  heart,"  with  that  in  his  own  mind,  and  founded  upon 
it  a  kind  of  proof.  It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  impression 
that  he  considered  the  Deuteronomistic  passage  a  sort  of 
prophecy. 


(x.  11—13.) 

TbB  first  quotation  is  firom  Isaiah  xxviii.  16 ;  the  second 
from  Joel  ii.  32.  The  former,  in  PauVs  application  of  the 
words,  relates  to  belief  in  Christ,  which  is  legitimate, 
because  he  a])peared  as  Good's  representative ;  and  the  Lord, 
who  is  in  Joel  Jeliovah,  is  also  referred  to  Christ.  Though 
the  prophecy  does  not  allude  to  ^Messiah,  it  relates  to  the 
Messianic  tima    Hence  the  apostle's  adaptation  is  natural, 

(x.  16—21). 

Here  is  a  succession  of  quotations  fr  om  the  Old  Testa- 
iiieui,  which  the  apostle  adapts  to  his  argument.  The  first 
IB  from  Isaifdi  liL  7,  where  the  joyful  announcement  of  Uie 
retum  from  captivity  in  Babylon  occoia  St  Paul  spiritoal- 
izes  i^  applying  the  language  to  the  good  news  of  the  gos- 
pel The  next  is  from  Isaiah  liii.  1,  where  the  prophet 
laments  the  disbelief  of  the  Jews  of  his  time  in  his  divine 
announcements  ;  which  Paul,  taking  as  prophetic,  refers  to 
the  prcachere  of  Christianity.  Tlie  next  citation  is  from 
Psalm  xix.  4,  where  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  is 
accomniodated  to  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  To  prove  still 
farther  that  tho  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted  witli  tlie 
universality  of  the  preaching  of  Christy  since  Moses  and 
lamh  had  prophesied  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile8»  Deu- 
teronomy zzzii  21  and  Isaiah  Ixv.  1  are  cited,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  historical  sense,  but  typically ;  for  the  former 
idEbrs  to  the  Israelites  of  the  Mosaic  time  being  abandoned 
as  a  prey  to  the  lioathcn  Canaanites  about  them,  and  so 
provoked  to  zeal  for  the  true  God  and  His  worship ;  while 
the  latter  treats  of  the  Jews,  not  the  heathen  to  whom  the 
apostle  applies  it 

(XL  7—10.) 

The  fiict  that  tho  Jews  were  blinded  is  confirmed  by 
several  passai^es  of  Scripture,  Isaiah  xxix.  10,  Deuteronomy 
xxix.  4,  and  I'sului  Ixix.  23,  &c.  The  first  two  are  united, 
and  freely  cited  from  tlie  LXX. ;  the  tliird  is  from  the  same 
source  but  not  literally. 

"Whether  the  apostle  regarded  the  Scriptures  in  question 
as  proofs  or  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
Jews  of  his  day,  or  whether  he  considered  them  mere 
illustrative  paiaUels,  is  difiiculii  to  determine.  The  former 
view  is  the  more  probable.  The  prophetic  expressions  were 
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thus  fulfilled  in  the  Jews  of  his  time.    It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  69th  psalm  is  not  Dav-id's,  but  the  com- 
position of  a  pious  sufferer,  whose  unbelieving  enemies  are 
taken  as  iyiKH  ui  the  pervense  Jews  referred  to  by  PauL 
(XL  26,  27.) 

Here  the  apostle  quotes,  as  confirmatory  of  his  proposi- 
tion all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  the  pro])liecy  of  Isaiah  lix.  20, 
freely  after  the  LXX.,  intermingling  some  words  from  xxvii. 
9.  The  ori^al  Hebrew  refers  to  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles  from  Babylon,  and  the  delivenuice  of  such  as  turn 
from  their  tnmsgresaioiia  But  Fb,v1  takes  the  ptophecy  as 
Messianic,  and  applies  it  to  his  purpose  in  the  Greek  yer- 
sion  which  could  be  more  easily  adapted.  In  his  hands, 
the  words  are  accommodated  to  the  time,  person  and  saving 
(  fticacy  of  Christ.  According  to  him,  nii  ngency  for  the 
conversion  of  tlio  Jews  began  with  Clirist,  which  is  con- 
tinued after  liis  ascension  l)y  apostles  and  other  messengers 
of  the  truth,  till  the  result  bt;  efrected  in  the  salvation  of 
all  Israel-  ■  An  ardent  hope  of  the  apostle  is  supported  by 
an  Old  Testament  prophecy,  though  the  true  sense  of  the 
latter  is  veiy  different  St  Paul  lias^  out  of  Sion,  which 
agrees  neither  with  the  original  nor  the  UKJL  For  Sion  is 
the  proper  meaning,  i.  e.  tine  Jerusalemites  who  represent 
the  exiles.  The  Deliverer,  according  to  the  Greek  version, 
is  the  Messiah,  an  interpretation  which  Paul  follows»  though 
it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  in  the  same  version, 
ufill  turn  away  vngodlhiess  from  Jacob,  is  also  erroneous, 
though  it  suited  the  apostle's  purpose.  The  deliverer 
pointed  at  is  Cyrus  ;  the  redemption,  a  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical, not  a  spii'itual  or  Christian  one  as  it  is  in  our 
quotation. 

(xii.  19,  20.) 

These  quotations  from  Deut  xxxii.  35,  and  Prov.  xxv. 
21,  22,  are  introduced  as  illustrations, 
(xiv.  11—13.) 

The  apostle  adapts  to  his  purpose  the  original  passage, 
which  is  Messianic,  because  it  predicts  the  universal  pre- 
dominance of  the  theocracy.  The  prophet  expresses  his 
conildent  hope  of  a  fritnre  uiiroraal  worship  of  Jehovah, 
which  is  applied  by  the  apostle  to  the  divine  j  udgment  when 
an  must  stand  beraro  God's  tribonsL 
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Tho  citation  is  from  Psalm  Ixix.  9,  in  which  a  pious 
sufferer  speaks,  whom  the  apostle  takes  to  be  a  type  of 
Messiah,  and  tliereforc  makes  Christ  himself  the  speaker. 
The  original  expresses  tlie  idea  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  God,  and  consequent  suffering  from  the 
hatred  of  enemies.  According  to  the  typical  sense  given 
to  the  words  by  the  apostle,  self-saorifice  for  the  salvatioii 
of  men,  not  to  the  cause  of  God,  is  set  fortih. 

(xv.  8—12.) 

Hero  the  apostle  establishes  two  things  by  quotations 
from  ancient  Seriptore,  viz.,  that  Jews  were  adopted  into 
the  Christian  church  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  Gen- 
tiles were  united  with  them  in  the  same  fellowship  for  the 
same  purpose.  Christ  became  servant  of  the  Jews  to  justify 
and  demonstrate  God's  faithfulness  in  keeping  his  promises 
to  the  fathers.  Tho  Gentiles  wor*^  received  along  with  the 
Jews,  throuc^^h  Ood's  mercy.  In  iiillilmeut  of  divine  pro- 
phecy, the  Gentiles  praise  God  for  His  mercy  ;  for  the  18th 
psalm  introduces  Christ  as  sayinc^,  "Fur  this  cause  I  will 
praise  thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing  to  thy  name." 
This  is  not  the  historical  sense  of  the  psalm,  in  which 


an  allegorical  or  spintnal  meaning.  The  next  quotation  is 
from  Beuteionoii  y  xxiL  43,  according  to  theLXX.:  the 

Hebrew  differs.  The  latter  says,  "Praise  his  ]>eople,  ye 
Gentiles,"  which  is  very  different  from  the  Gentiles  praising 
God  ahnf/  with  His  people  the  Jews.  The  next  quotation 
is  from  Psalm  cxvil  1,  which  is  a  general  call  to  praise 
Jehovah,  without  that  reference  to  the  Gentiles  which  the 
apostle  puts  into  it  The  citation  from  Isaiah  xl  10,  which 


pUfies  the  pxinoiple  of  accommodation  so  often  used  hy  the 
apostla 
(zv.  20, 2L) 

This  citation  is  applied  by  way  of  illustration.   It  is  a 
mere  rhetorical  accommodation  of  Isaiah  lii  15. 
(1  Cor.  19.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Lsaiah  zxix.  14,  where  the  judicial 
punishments  of  Jehovah  are  represented  as  defeating  the 
wisdom  of  the  heads  of  Isiael  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
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iiivasion  of  Judea.  The  language  is  applied  by  Paul  as  an 
illustrative  parallel,  or  a  substratum  for  his  owu  ideas.  It 
is  an  example  of  rhetorical  accouimudaliuu. 

(ii.  9,  10.) 

Probably  from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4?.  Paul  applies  the  sentiment 
to  the  token  of  God's  gracious  revelation  in  giving  a  higher 
wisdom  than  that  of  the  world  to  His  true  people,  it  is 
fldmply  illnstiatiye^  like  the  two  precediDg  examples. 

(iH  19,  20.) 

These  sentences  are  quoted  from  Job  v.  13  and  Psalm 
xcfy.  11,  as  confirmatory  of  the  apostle's  statement 

(ix.  9,  10.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Deuteronomy  xxv.  4.  The  apos- 
tle, neglecting  the  historical  sense,  adapts  it  to  human 
labour  and  its  reward.  He  finds  an  allegorical  or  typical 
meaning  in  the  words.  Thia  is  an  instance  of  accommo- 
dation, 

(xiv.  21.) 

This  citation  is  from  Isaiah  xxviii.  1 1 ,  but  with  consider- 
able deviation  from  the  LXX.  According  to  the  oricfinal 
sense  of  the  propht  t,  Jehovah  threatens  the  disobedieufc 
Israelite  with  the  invasion  of  strangers  who  spoke  another 
language  than  Ihe  Jewish,  viz.,  tiie  Assyrians.    The  pro- 

Shet,  disregarding  this  meaning,  finds  in  the  words  a  divine 
edamtlon  respecting  the  gift  of  tonguea  The  aigmnent 
tons  metelT  on  the  vovd  Umgun,  which  belongs  to  the 
ori|i]ial  and  the  dtotion.  It  is  an  exaniple  of  accommo- 
dation. 

(XT.  29—27.) 

As  a  proof  that  Christ  will  destroy  all  hostQe  powen, 
evea  dem  itself  the  apostle  cites  words  from  the  8th 
psalm,  which  refer  to  man's  dominion  over  the  earth, 
applying  them  to  the  Messiah  by  an  ideal  es^goais.  This 
is  an  instance  of  aooommodatioa 

(z?.  45.) 

This  quotation  is  introduced  as  proof  of  a  psychical  body. 
It  is  from  Genesis  ii  7,  with  the  insertion  of  the  words  tAs 
first  aiid  Ad4jm,  The  latter  clause  contains  Paul's  own 
woxdSb 
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(Z7.  54»  55.) 

Here  axe  quotations  from  laaiah  zzv.  8  and  Hoaea  ziii 
\4t,  vhidi  are  more  than  rhetorical  accommodationB ;  for 
the  first  is  taken  a  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy ;  the 
second,  as  that  of  fiosea'a  Both  aie  free  lepvoductions  of 
iheii  originals. 

(3  Cor.  Ti  2.) 

From  Isaiah  zliXi  8,  after  tiie  LXX.  The  words  of  the 
prophet  form  a  substiatiun  for  the  writei^s  own  idea. 

(tl  16—18.) 

Here  Paul  uses  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
illustrative,  Levit  xxvi.  11,  12 ;  Isaiah  lii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vil 
14: ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  9»  33,  xx&iL  38. 

(Galat.  iii  16.) 

This  quotation  refers  to  Genesis  xiii.  15,  xvii.  8.  The 
apoatle  builds  the  weight  of  his  argument  on  the  use  of  the 
singular  number,  giving  an  allegorical  sense  to  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testameut  which  they  do  not  bear.  Troin  the 
absence  of  the  plural,  he  ai^ies  that  one  person  is  meant 
by  9hA,  7is.»  Guist  Bat  the  plnial  could  not  have  been 
employed  to  denote  pot^erUyj  because  the  Hebrew  word 
never  has  that  sense  in  the  proral  It  always  occuis  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  seeds  or  seed-corns.  To  understand  Christ 
here  as  ike  church,  tlie  whole  body  of  believers,  or  the  church 
vn'fh  Christ  its  head,  is  unwnrrnnted  by  the  context  The 
ftutithcsis  of  many  and  one  is  tlirectly  again'jt  it.  In  that 
case,  also,  the  marked  distinction  between  seeds  and  seed 
disappears,  because  the  latter  is  really  plural,  being  a  col- 
lective. Wo  aduiii  ihat  the  mystical  sense  of  tJw  whole 
body  of  believers  in  Christ,  i  a  <AS  ckurcK,  belongs  to  the 
term  Christ  in  1  Cor.  ziL  12 ;  but  that  arises  out  of  the 
context  We  admits  also,  thiB;t  this  mystic  meaning  is 
Ikvonred  by  Romans  iv.  13^  16,  and  Galat  ul  29 ;  but 
these  passages  are  no  criterion  to  judge  the  present  by, 
which  IS  clear  and  express.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  cito 
the  words  of  Galatians  in  particular,  since  the  apostle's 
argument  takes  another  turn  after  iii.  16  ;  and  it  is  illogical 
to  ai-gue  that  if  the  representation  of  onciicss  be  inaccurate 
in  one  place,  it  is  inaccurate  in  others.  Such  midrashic 
exegesis  as  is  here  presetitcd  harmonizes  with  Paul's  edu- 
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cation  and  tastei  It  has  also  in  it8  Ielvout  the  &ct^  that  the 

Jews  occaaionally  press  a  number  ;  while  they  even  explain 
3n|  in  Genesis  iv.  25,  xix.  32,  of  the  Messiah.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  question  here  is  not  one  of  grammatical 
accuracy,  but  of  theological  intn^  rotation,  forget  that  the 
latter  depends  on  the  former.  Tlie  argument  of  the  apostle 
undoubtedly  turns  upon  a  grammatical  error.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  number  of  a  particular  word  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  apostle's  ail- 
ment is  independent  of  his  philology;  whicn  is  examy 
contrary  to  fact  The  seed  of  Abraliam  meant  the  Jewisa 
people  and  nothing  else.  Paul  affirms  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament writer  employs  the  singular  and  not  the  plural 
because  Christ  is  meant.  Tlmse  who  affirm  that  the  term 
Christ  means  the  Christian  church,  or  Christ  and  his 
church,  have  recourse  to  typical  interpretation.  In  tho 
present  passage,  they  cannot  maintain  that  the  apostlo 
intends  that  church,  and  tlicrefore  assume  that  he  passes 
fjx>m  the  body  to  the  head,  singling  out  the  latter,  yet  not 
to  the  exdnsion  of  Hie  former,  because  head  and  body  are 
inseparable  Tholnek^s  laboured  attempt  to  justify  the  in- 
teipretation  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage,  can  satisfy  none 
but  those  who  have  a  preoonceiYed  theoiy. 

(iv.  24—26.) 

The  apostle  explains  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
allegorically,  because  he  thought  that  such  a  sense  really 
belonged  to  it  His  Kabbinic  education  furnished  him  with 
that  conviction ;  for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptores  was  not  nn- 
nsnal  in  his  day.  Hagar  and  Sarah  are  said  to  xepfesent 
the  two  covenwts  or  cDspensatLons.  One  proceeding  from 
monnt  Sinai,  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  bears  children  for 
bondage,  that  is  Hagar  (for  the  word  Hagar  is  monnt  Sinai 
in  Arabia) ;  a  covenant  corresponding  to  the  present  Jeru- 
salem, the  theocracy.  But  the  Jerusah  in  above,  the  spi- 
ritual or  Christian  theocracy,  is  our  mother.  It  is  wholly 
incorrect  to  say  with  Palfrey,  that  the  rendering,  "  which 
things  are  an  allegory,"  represents  Paul  as  aayiiig  precisely 
what  he  did  nul  mean  to  say.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
"which  things  ate  said  allegorically;"  and  the  proposed 
tianslation  advoci^  by  Mush  and  Pal&ey,  "aie  aUego- 
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rized"  (that  is,  by  Paul),  is  improperly  used  to  shew  that 
the  apostle  supposed  no  allegory  to  exist  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  intei^tet 
(iv.  27.) 

Here  the  apostle  pioveB  from  laaliih  liy.  1,  tiut  Sazali,  or 
the  ftee  Jenisalem,  is  the  mother  of  many  Gbildren.  Tb» 
ori^al  prophecy  refers  to  the  great  increase  of  the  exiles 
leUtmiiig  nom  Babylon.  Taking  it  in  a  Messianic  and 
allegorical  sense,  Paul  explains  it  of  the  spiiitual  iraitful- 
ness  of  the  Christian  church,  and  pursues  his  allegoricaL 
explanation  in  the  succeeding  verses. 

(Ephes.  iv.  7—10.) 

The  writer  adduces  a  proof  from  the  Old  Testament  that 
Christ  gives  gifts  to  men.  Taking  the  68th  psalm  as  Mes- 
sianic, he  finds  the  subject  of  the  18th  verse  tn  bo  the 
Messiah,  and  explains  as'^ennon  of  Christ  being  recei\'ril 
up  mto  heaven  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.  The  \mi\m  is 
a  triumphal  ode ;  but  the  special  occasion  to  which  it 
refers  is  diflicult  to  be  discovered.  It  celebrates  Jehovah 
returning  as  a  conqueror  from  the  defeat  of  his  enemies, 
and  ascending  Zion  as  the  seat  of  his  power.  The  sense  of 
the  passage  quoted  is  different  from  the  historical  ona 
The  writer  uses  the  words  veiy  fireely,  bringing  out  of  them, 
by  considerable  Yiolence,  what  suits  his  aigumeut  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  considered  the  psalmist's  lan- 
guage to  denote  what  he  as'^i^ns  to  it.  Tlie  points  of  dif- 
ference between  his  version  and  the  original  are  too  palpable 
to  be  denied 

(a.)  He  applies  to  Christ  what  the  psalm  has  of  JeJwvah, 
(h.)  "Gave  gifts  to  men,"  is  substituted  for  the  original's, 
"thou  receivedst  gifts  among  men,"  Le.  Jehovah  as  victor 
received  tribute  from  the  conquered.  The  New  Testament 
writer  understands  tpwibud  gifts;  the  psalmist^  material 
ones. 

The  inspired  author  proceeds  to  shew  in  midiashic  styles 
that  b^u^  the  act  of  ascending  presupposes  a  descent, 
the  psalm  refers  to  none  other  than  Christ,  whose  ascent  to 
heaven  implies  a  previous  descent  to  earth. 

31,  32.) 

These  words,  which  refer  in  the  original  (Genesis  iL  23) 
to  the  conjugal  lelation,  are  applied  to  the  union  between 
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Christ  and  his  chnrch.  "  This  mystery  is  great ;  but  I  say 
it  concerning  Christ  and  the  chnrch/* 

The  citations  recorded,  in  thu  Acts  made  by  the  apostle 
Peter  lesemble  those  of  Paid  Thus  he  quotes  the  16th 
and  2nd  psalms  as  Messianic,  interpietiiig  them  in  the 
same  way  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  ii  25—32, 
34 — 86,  iv.  24 — 28).  He  also  quotes  firom  two  psalms  (Ixix^ 
cix.),  whose  historical  sense  is  different  from  what  he  gives, 
for  he  looks  upon  the  passages  as  definite  predictions  ful- 
filled in  Judas  the  traitor  (Act^  \.  1  r» — 2-2)  How  far  tlie 
apostle's  spoech  is  accurately  reported,  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  be  uses  accommodation.  On  another  occasion, 
he  applies  the  woidi  of  Joel  to  the  Pentecostal  phenomena 
The  prophet  describes  in  figurative  language  unusual  phe- 
nomena ushering  in  the  Messianic  time ;  Peter  affirms  that 
the  piediction  was  ftilfilled  by  what  happened  at  Pentecost^ 
which  is  a  ri^t  and  proper  application  of  Joel's  piophettc 
idealism  (Acts  iL  14---21).  The  same  apostle  eites  Den- 
teronomy  xviii.  15,  whose  historical  sense  requires 
that  we  should  either  explain  "  the  prophet"  to  mean  the 
succession  of  prophets  generally,  the  prophets  collectively ; 
or  p(  rhaps  one  particular  prophet  whom  the  Jews  expected, 
the  Elijah  of  Malachi.  By  a  typical  or  allorrorical  applica- 
tion, Peter  refers  the  terra  to  Christ,  in  wlioiu,  as  the  anti- 
type of  all  true  prophets,  the  passage  finds  its  highest  ful- 
filment (Acts  ill  22). 

This  survey  of  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  shews 
that  the  principle  of  accommodation  was  lai^gely  adopted 
by  Paul,  who  used  Scripture  freely,  not  discuding  the 
Babbiuic  dialectics  of  his  race  and  education.  Besides  his 
finding  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  a  typical  meaning,  which 
they  sometimes  have,  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  Christ 
and  his  kingdom,  ho  adapted  them  to  his  purjjose  by 
neglectiiiL,'  t!io  historical,  and  assuming  an  allegorical  sense. 
This  was  done  consciously,  since  he  departs  not  only  from 
the  Greek  version,  but  the  Hebrew  original,  to  illustrate 
or  prove  his  position.  Thus,  besides  the  rhetorical  accoin- 
modatious  which  every  writer  employs  legitimately,  or 
parallels  which  convey  the  meaning  more  impressively, 
there  are  proof-citations  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
shew  deviation  from  the  original  sense.  The  attempt  of 
Tholuekp  therefore,  to  justify  eveiy  passage  quoted»  as 
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though  ao  iiijaiy  were  done  to  the  original,  and  no  ex- 
ample of  Babbinic  aubilety  or  violent  grammar  existed, 
entMy  fiula.  It  is  the  piooednie  of  an  apologist ;  notablj 
eo  in  Galafcians  iii  16  anid  iv.  24.  The  oommentatoi's  list 
of  citations,  which  are  resolved  into  mere  substrata  for 
the  apostle's  own  ideas»  AnMmmgm  as  they  arc  termed, 
is  too  great;  while  assumed  prophecies  of  Clirist  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  an  interjireter  cannot  now  regard 
as  such,  almost  disapx)ear  under  his  manipulation.  If  the 
ni^stle  adopted  a  Jewish  tradition  respecting  the  rock 
ful lowing  the  Israelites  in  their  journeys  throu^^h  the  wil- 
derness, and  made  it  express  a  ChriBtian  doctrine  by 
supposing  the  rook  to  have  been  Ghiist  himself  in  hu 
pielib^tea  states  accompanying  the  mazch  of  the  people 
under  that  manifestation,  it  is  natnial  to  expect  that  Mid- 
lashic  views  would  sometimes  influence  his  use  of  Old  Tes- 
tament PaBBflgflflL 

Samubi*  Dayxmok. 


n.— ROSKOFFS  niSTORY  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

1.  OeKhiehU  dea  Teu/eU^  Von  Gustav  BosIloE  Leipzig; 

Brockhaua  18G9. 

2.  Ilistoire  du  DMle.    Sr^  Origines,  m  Grandeur,  et  M 
D^cadsnce.  Par  Albert  E^viUe.   Faria  1870. 

Tk  the  year  1201  certain  docto];^  declared  that  the 
1000  years  for  which  Satan  was  bound  (Apoc.  xx.  1 — 3) 

had  expired,  and  that  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  Devil  and  Satan,**  was  now  at  large.   "Alas  for  the 

earth  and  the  dwellers  therein  !**  exclaims  the  chronicler  of 
]>uiton,  "for  if  the  Devil  when  bound  inflicted  so  many 
and  so  grievous  ills  on  the  world,  how  many  and  how 
grievous  the  ills  lie  will  inflict  when  loosetl The  alarm 
of  the  worthy  monk  was  by  no  means  unfounded,  for  the 
13th  century  was  peculiarly  fertile  in  political,  religious 

^  Annales  de  Burton,  8ut>.  an.  In  R«nilll  &it.  MM.  JKt.  Ssflpt.  AmmIm 
MonMtiai,  ToL  I.  »,  207-208. 
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and  natural  calamitiea.  Famine  and  drought  succeeded 
each  other  with  fearfhl  rapidity ;  the  terrible  Mongolian 
invasions  added  to  the  misery  of  the  Western  world; 
heresy  and  schism  on  the  one  hand,  and  ban  and  inter- 
dict on  the  other,  horrified  the  f aithM  and  the  rebeUions ; 
in  the  next  century  the  black  death  threatened  to  make 
a  desert  of  the  whole  world and  meanwhile  the  Devil's 
personal  appearance  had,  according  to  anthentio  porttaits, 
become  "both  more  terrible  and  more  grotesque."^  In 
short,  the  activity  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels  was  so 
much  mure  destructively  and  universally  displnyrd  during 
the  l^^th  and  snceooding  centuries  than  ever  betore,  as  to 
justify  Froiessor  lioslvotr  in  calling  this  period  "  the  Devil's 
own"  (eigentliche  Teufelsperiode). 

It  was,  apparently,  meeting  the  Devil  on  this  his  sj^cial 
domain  vhich  inspued  Pcolwsor  Boekoff  with  a  desire  to 
know  something  of  his  pi^vions  history*  and  suggested  the 
question,  "Whence  comest  thonT  Nor  do  the  thousand 
pages  which  our  author  devotes  to  the  answer  seem  out 
of  proportion  to  the  subject  when  we  learn  in  what  style 
it  is  to  be  treated.  In  a  singularly  characteristic  preface, 
our  author,  having  followed  the  Satanic  idea  through  all 
its  hi«jtoiical  phases,  and  up  to  it<4  ultirjiate  stronghold  in 
the  cfHistitution  of  the  human  mind  and  the  relation  of 
man  tu  nature,  undertakes  to  retrace  its  growth,  to  establish 
its  priuuLivo  basis,  to  demonstrate  its  acLiviiy  in  all  savage 
or  semi-civilized  tribes,  to  track  it  through  eveiy  known 
civilization,  to  explaui  the  filtering  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  point  out  the  various  Actors  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  belief  in  the  Devil  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  further  to  continue  the  histoiy,  no  longer 
of  his  growth  and  power,  but  of  his  decline  and  (second) 
fall  up  to  the  present  date* 

Passing  over  tlie  lirst  two  sections,^  which  contain  an 
exposition  of  the  intTiitional  [  Inlosophy  and  an  interesting 
attempt  to  account  for  tlie  predouii nance  of  fear  and  horror 
over  gentler  feelings  in  the  first  manifestations  of  religion, 
we  come  to  the  third  and  fourth  sections,  in  which  the 
religions  of  the  savage  and  civilised  nations  are  gone 
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through  seriatiiih  wiLli  a  view  to  establishing  the  existence 
of  dualism  iu  every  ona  This  task  is  apparently  accom- 
plished to  the  satisfactioa  of  the  author,  out  haidly,  we 
shoald  think,  to  that  of  the  reader;  since  the  dualism 
established  is  of  so  very  shifting  and  undecided  a  character 
as  to  prove  nothing  at  aU.  Sometimes  there  is  a  genuine 
opposition  between  two  personal  representatives  of  good 
ana  evil  (sometimes  physical  and  sometimes  moral) ;  but 
oft^'ner  there  is  no  dfcidod  Hue,  all  the  deitif"^  lining  of  a 
nuxed  character.  Aud  tlieu  wo  arc  naively  intoruied  that  in 
this  case  the  dualism  is  represented  by  tlie  diflerent  aspects 
of  the  same  being;  which  would  make  that  most  audaciously 
monotheistic  of  all  utterances,  "I  form  the  light  and  create 
darkness,  I  make  peace  and  create  evil''  ^&  zlv.  7^,  a 
dualistic  proposition.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenicians 
a  dualism  is  established  between  sensuality  (good)  and 
eruelty  (evil)  in  the  persons  of  Baal  and  Moloch.*  At  this 
rate,  of  course  every  religion  must  be  dualistic ;  for  we  have 
only  to  shew  either  that  different  deities  have  different 
attributes,  or  that  the  sarne  deity  has  di^'erse  functions  01 
various  qualities,  aud  the  point  is  establibhed. 

There  is,  however,  some  very  interesting  matter  contained 
iu  tlicsc  sections  (especially  the  former),  some  of  wliich  is 
quite  to  the  point  We  must  be  content  with  citing  the 
prayer  of  the  Madagascans,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample we  could  select  of  what  is  really  valuable  in  this 
portion  of  the  work. 

^Zamhor  and  Niang  created  the  world. 
Zamhor,  we  bring  no  petition  to  thee ; 
Tho  God  of  benignity  needs  no  petitioo. 

But  to  Xinn^t  must  prayers  he  offered^ 

Niaii^^  must  bo  |)ropitiutod. 

Kiaug,  tliou  spirit  of  might  ami  of  evil, 

Let  not  tho  thunder  threaten  us  moro ; 

Speak  to  the  eea  that  it  pass  not  its  bonnds ; 

Spare*  O  17'iang,  the  riponiug  fruits ; 

Bain  not  upon  the  rice  as  it  blossoms ; 

Let  not  the  women  give  birth  to  their  children 

On  days  of  ill-hick  and  diiiastcr  ; 

Compel  thou  no  longer  the  mother  to  di-own 

The  hope  of  her  age's  decline  in  the  river. 

•  LW. 
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Oh,  spare  the  gifta  of  Zamlior ! 
Let  not  overywing,  eveirt^iing  perish  I 
Lo,  thoa  rulest  already  the  wicked ; 
Great,  0  Kiang,  are  the  wicked  in  number; 
Then  toitnfe  no  longer  the  good."^ 

In  his  treat riiont  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
when  the  belief  in  a  distinct  evil  spirit  preaidiDg  over  moral 
or  physical  evil  does  really  exist,  Professor  KoskofT  appears 

to  us  to  Hl]f)w  far  too  little  weight  to  political  influcncei}  in 
the  fornmtion  of  the  conception,  and  to  rdy  too  excUiBively 
for  his  explanations  on  natural  phenonu^na.  Vet  notliiiig 
seems  more  obviuiis  tlian  that  the  God  u{  une  nation  or 
tribe  will  become  the  Devil  of  another,  with  which  it  cornea 
into  hostile  collision.  This  principle  is  Indeed  admitted  by 
Boskoff  in  treating  of  the  Egyptian  evil  spirit  Set^  and 
even  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  "the  Christian  Devil,*^ 
as  he  is  somewhat  oddly  s^led  throughout  the  work ;  but^ 
generally  speaking,  hardly  anything  is  made  of  the  iueradi* 
cable  tendency  to  confuse  moral  depravity  and  political 
opposition.  A  most  amusing  example  of  tliis  feeling  is 
indeed  quoted  from  ]»astian,  but  apparently  without  its 
significance  l>eing  quite  undei*stood.*  A  bushman  being 
asked  to  exj)lain  the  difference  (from  a  moral  point  of 
view  apparently)  between  good  and  evil,  replied,  "  It  is  evil 
when  another  comes  and  steals  my  wives  ;  it  is  good  when 
I  go  and  steal  another's."  The  same  confusion  appears  in 
a  more  refined  form,  and  elevated  from  the  personal  to  the 
political  8tage»  in  the  speech  of  Cleon  in  the  Antigone : 

"Never  from  me 
Shall  greater  honour  he  received  by  the  evil  than  the  pioodL 
Bat  fffhotaever  w  wU  dispoted  to  this  city,  in  death 
And  Ufa  likeinae  ahall  be  honoured  by  me."^® 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  remember  a  Sunday  scholar  who, 
on  being  questioned  as  to  his  notions  concerning  the 
authorship  of  moral  evil  (Apropos  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares),  declarad  that  it  was  caused  by  '*our  enemies,*  and 


'  L  47,  4A.         •  I.  72,  78,  II.  S,  118,  fto.         '  L  16. 
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further  explained  that  he  meant  **the  French  and  they." 
Is  not  too  little  attention  paid  to  these  political  influences 
in  most  philosophies  of  polytheistic  religion  ? 

With  "Daalism  amonp;  the  Hebrews,"*^  we  seem  at  length 
to  approach  oar  real  sul  jcct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enler 
npon  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  the  book.  The 
difficult  question  of  Azazel  is  fully  and  ably  treated,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  his  plact^  in  the  Hebrew 
ceremonial  argues  no  Hebrew  dualism,  for  he  is  not  a  per- 
sonal being,  and  the  goat  is  not  oiTered  to  him ;  he  i'^ 
merely  a  personification  of  abstract  uncleanncss  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ideal  purity  of  Jahveh's  community.  At  the 
same  time,  the  prritotypc  of  Azazel  is  the  peisonal  Set, 
and  it  is  a  strikinir  proof  of  the  strong  monotheistic  feeling 
of  the  Jl'Ws,  that  they  avoided  a  dualistic  representation  by 
reducing  this  evil  deity  to  a  mere  shadowy,  impersonal  and 
unreal  abstraction  before  admitting  him  into  their  religions 
circla^^  In  the  same  way»  the  dualistic  myth  of  the  tempta- 
tion and  fall  of  man  is  entirely  lileached,  so  to  speak,  under 
the  powerful  action  of  the  Jewish  monotlu^ism,  and  the 
serpent  is  no  longer  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  spirit,  as  in 
the  original  myth^  but  simply  the  "most  subtil  of  the 
beasts."** 

In  none  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  can  we  find 
even  the  germ  of  the  belief  in  a  Devil.  The  very-  plagues 
and  disasters — may,  even  the  tenijjtations,  of  men  are  the 
work  of  God  or  His  angels.**  The  appearance  of  Satan  in 
the  book  of  Job  is  the  first  indication  of  the  rise  of  the 
doctrine  whidi  afterwards  reached  such  a  fearful  height ; 
yet  even  there,  Satan,  according  to  Boskoff,  does  not  appear 
as  taking  a  delight  in  evil,  but  simply  as  suspecting  the 


"  I.  175.  aqq. 

"  I.  177 — I  Sfl.  The  sitnilar  custom  of  role.'using  a  binl  witL  the  remains  of 
leprosj  (Lev.  xiv.  53)  is  just  referred  to  by  Roakoff.  It  might  Ihrow  some 
light  mi  the  matter.    See  8.  Sharpens  *  Hebrew  Nation/  p.  105. 

I.  I'M.    On  the  whole  myth  of  the  tree  of  life,  &e.,  tee  an  ioteresliiii 

ftrtii  le  hy  Litire  in  '  La  Philoaophie  Positive'  for  Nov.,  Dec,  1869. 

^*  A  striking  and  well-known  instance  of  the  change  of  feeling  in  this  matter 
ia  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  with  1  Cliron.  xxi.  1.  In  the 
earlier  passage  it  is  God,  in  the  later  Satan,  who  jhoms  David  to  number  the 
pe<i]iU\— It  is  an  astotinflinir  instance  of  Ewald's  arl»itrary  criticism  that  he 
]>ti>poHe8  inseriiiig  "Satan"  before  the  verb  in  2  iiajn.  xxiv.  1.  'Geschicbte/ 
III.  219,  note. 
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motives  of  tlie  apparently  rigliteons,  nrid  testing  their  sin- 
cerity, not  only  witli  the  peniiission  but  with  the  assistance 
of  Got!  He  is  in  no  sense  opposed  to  God,  and  the  con- 
coption  of  his  existence  is  coinpatihle  with  the  most  rigid 
iiiunothoism.  The  influence  of  the  captivity  on  the  Satanic 
idea  is  marked,  but  not  so  powerful  u:^  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  it  only  produced  its  effect  slowly.  The 
Satan  of  Zechnriab  iii  1,  2,  the  accuser  of  Israel,  and  of 
1  Chron.  xxL  1,  the  tempter  of  David,  shew  an  advance 
upon  the  mere  doubting  Satan  of  Joh,  who  was  still  among 
the  sons  of  God,  but  it  is  not  a  very  marked  advance  ;  and 
only  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ii  23,  24)  is  the  evil  spirit 
(now  for  the  first  time  called  6  c»n/3oXoc)  re-discovered  in  the 
serpent  of  Genesis,  his  motive  recognized  as  envy,  and  the 
result  of  his  success  as  death ;  and  though  the  belief  in 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  (including  the  Lilith  afterwards  so 
celebrated,  Is.  xxxiv.  14-)  was  graduidiy  brought  into  closer 
connection  with  the  belief  in  a  Devil,  we  never  fmd  cither 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Apocrypha  any  theory  of  a 
demoniacal  hierarchy.^^ 

From  the  point  now  reached,  our  author  goes  on  at  once 
to  the  New  Testament,  without  even  a  passing  notice  of  the 
Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  last  pre-Christian  centuries, 
the  Taigams  or  the  older  portion  of  the  Talmud,  Yet  in  all 
of  these  there  seems  to  be  available  matter,  at  any  rate 
from  Roskotfs  point  of  view,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
embraces  eveiy  species  of  distinctively  evil  agency.  The 
doctrine  of  unclean  spirits  is  slightly  advanced  by  the  Tar- 
gnnis,  and  the  book  of  Enoch  (barely  alluded  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  work)  contains  the  earliest  form  of  llic  belief 
which  connected  the  fall  of  the  angels  with  the  curious  pas- 
sage. Gen.  vL  4"  Moreover,  the  Apocalyptic  writings,  from 
Daniel  downwards,  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
tlie  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  and  so, 
indirectly  at  least,  on  that  of  Satan ;  and  if  they  are  regarded 
by  Boskoff  as  post-Christian,  he  should  at  least  have  told 

us  80. 

But  even  if  wr  make  the  best  of  what  light  we  can  get 
from  Jewish  writings,  as  to  the  progi'ess  of  the  beliefs  in 

18  T.  ISG— 199. 

Se«  (HkM%  '  J«hrhiuul«ri  6m  Edk,*  tee.  1,  elwp^  6,  for  much  on  this 
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question  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  startling  development 
in  the  New  Testament^^  The  Devil  is  now  a  d^tinct  and 
powerful  perFonality,  who,  though  still  vexy  far  firom  the 
dignity  of  an  Ahrimau,  is  yet  fq^dable  enough,  and  the 
prince  of  a  great  host  The  very  mult  ipHcity  of  his  names 
(as  well  as  tne  significance  of  some  of  the  phrases  by  which 
he  is  described)  show  how  familiar  and  how  formidable  he 
had  already  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cliristinii'?.  lie  is 
Satan,  the  Devil,  the  Euemv  (Matt.  xiiL  25),  Beelzeinib,  &c., 
"Tlie  Ruler  of  this  world  '  (John  xii.  81),  "The  Prince  of 
the  demous"  (Matt.  ix.  lil),  "  The  lUiler  of  the  power  of  tho 
mr"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  The  Tempter  (1  Thess.  iiL  5),  to  say  nothing 
of  the  constant  appearances  and  various  epithets  with  which 
he  fiUs  the  Apocalypse.  He  is  the  special  antagonist  of 
Ohiist  and  of  Christians  (Eph.  vL  11»  and  many  other  pas- 
sages) ;  he  is  the  source  of  all  wickedness  (John  viii  44i, 
xiii.  2  ;  Luke  x.  19,  xiii.  16,  xxiL  31  ;  Acts  v.  3 ;  1  John 
iii.  8  ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  &c.) ;  he  tempts  Jesus  himself  to  apostasy 
from  God  (r)bser\'e  tlio  germ  of  the  lielief  in  compacts  with 
the  Devil,  in  ihf  scriptural  account  of  the  temptation); 
nay,  there  are  e\  eu  ludicutions  of  a  concejition  of  the  world 
as  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  kingdom  of  God  or 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Devil ;  at  least,  ejection 
fiom  the  church  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  being 
consigned  to  the  Devil  (1  Tim.  L  20 ;  1  Cor.  t.  5,  &cX  In 
later  books  (Jude  and  2  Peter),  the  mythology  of  Enoch 
and  tlie  Assumptio  Mosis  appears;  and  throughout  the  New 
Testament  the  emissaries  of  the  Devil  are  constantly  active. 
Faith,  pi-ayer  and  the  Christian  graces,  are  the  only  weapons 
against  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  This  elaborate  doctrine 
and  constant  reference  to  the  hierarchy  of  evil  spirits,  Kos- 
kotf  regards  as  a  specific  development  of  Me.sf=?ianic  and  Kew 
Testament  ideas ;  and  he  coui^iders  tlie  i"epreseutations  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gofl  and  of  Me.ssial)  to  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  giving  sha[)e  and  reality  to  the  opposing  kingdom 
of  the  Devil     although  it  is  remarkable  that  while  the 

>7  I.  199—212. 

We  are  iuolined  to  think  oar  aatbor  right  in  giving  great  weight  to  these 
eonridemtionB,  bat  tnrely  Stranat  goea  too  far  when  be  aaya,  "The  whole  idea 

of  flio  ^TfK  riinl  his  kiiigilom,  w  lthniit  \ho  cnntrast  of  a  (li.iholical  kin^r  I  rn 
with  a  pcnMoal  Uea<l,  wookl  be  as  impossible  m  the  north  polo  without  liio 
•oath  pole."  Quoted  by  Mallet  in  Henogfa  Bncyclojiiidle,  ait  Teafei. 
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"bodily  appearance  of  angels  is  more  than  once  reforred  to 
without  roson'c,  that  of  thr  Devil  is  never  hinted  at,  exre^it, 
indeed,  in  the  viaiouary  aud  symbolic  appearaoces  ia  tlie 

Apocalyj^se. 

In  tlif  early  Christian  centuries,  many  causes  conduced 
to  foster  this  strong  feeling  of  antagonistic  parallelism  bo- 
tween  the  opposing  king<iom8  of  light  and  dftrknesB,  and 
Boakoff  gives  ua,  on  the  who1e»  a  very  interesting  aud  lucid 
account  of  the  consequent  development  of  the  helief  in 
the  Devil  during  the  first  tliree  centuries.*'  The  practical 
dualism  of  Gnosticism  exercised  a  profound  influence  on 
the  orthodox  faith,  and,  together  with  the  striking  contrast 
bc'twr-on  the  morals  of  heathendom  and  those  of  Christinnity, 
established  more  and  more  detinitelv  the  eonceptiou  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  Devil  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
in  some  aspects  practically  (though  never  theoroti rally) 
independent  of  it,  and  constantly  emulating,  thwarting  or 
mocking  it.  The  Devil  becomes  to  Justin  Martyr  (begin- 
ning and  middle  of  second  century)  the  Ape  of  God,"  and 
Tertnllian  (160 — ^240  A.D.  ?)  represents  him  as  imitating 
in  a  burlesque  form  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Mean- 
while the  tendency  to  attribute  plagues,  famines  and  the 
like  misfortunes,  to  the  Devil  rather  than  God,  appears  to 
have  gained  f^rcat  strenf^th,  and  he  was  also  reganled  as 
constantly  active  in  stimulating  and  tempting  men  to  excess 
of  every  kind. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  our  history  during  these  ages 
hinges  on  the  theory  of  the  rtMlcniption,  and  of  the  fall  of 
Satan  and  his  angels.  Here  we  iind  the  Devil  negociating 
terms  with  God  as  an  independent  monarch.  He  was  to 
relinquish  his  claims  on  man  (based  on  the  lattei^s  disobe- 
dience) on  condition  that  Jesus  should  be  handed  over  to 
him  as  payment  in  fulL  The  celestial  diplomatists  were 
too  clever  for  their  infernal  opponents,  however,  and  the 
Devil  was  "cheated"  (much  to  the  delight  of  Origen  and 
other  good  Christians);  when  he  had  got  Jesus  ho  found 
he  could  not  keep  him  ;  fur  he  had  hcuu  deceived  by  the 
two  natures  of  Christ,  and  having  swallowed  the  "  bait" 
(the  humanity),  was  tortnrpd  by  the  "hook"  (the  divinity), 
and  was  only  too  glad  to  let  both  go!  Tliiti  "sclieuie  of 
salvation"  was  elaborated  by  the  Gregories  (4)th  century), 
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and  remained  popular  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Bad  as 
this  is,  it  is  much  less  shucking  to  think  of  Christ's  death 
as  a  ransom  paid  to  rescue  man  from  the  power  of  the  Devil, 
than  as  a  propitiation  to  rescue  him  from  the  wrath  of  Qod 

Tbe  fall  of  the  Devil  was  variously  attrilrated  to  pride 
and  envy ;  that  of  his  angeb  (after  the  example  of  Philo,  the 
book  of  Enoch,  &c)  almost  universally  to  lust^  This  was 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  connection  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  heathen  deities  and  the  devils,  and  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  licathcn  worship. 

The  fate  of  Satan  and  his  host  was*  in  the  general  opinion, 
sealed; 

***Twas  ]ioi>ele8s,  all-eugulfing  night 

but  Origen's  well-known  belief  in  the  salvabilitj  of  the 
Satanic  nature  was  shared  apparently  hy  Justin,  Ck^nens 
Alexandrinus,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
Didynius. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  our  author  pretty 
closely,  and  to  epitomise  the  most  important  of  his  results; 
but  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  ofifer  a  few  more  general 
criticisms ;  for  in  the  work  itself  the  thread  of  the  history 
becomes,  at  this  point,  so  indistinct  and  confused,  that  it  is 
almost  impossihle  to  follow  it  systematically.  The  fact  is, 
that  Professor  Koskoff,  in  spite  of  the  lucid  and  definite 
programnio  with  which  ho  sftp  nut,  appears  really  to  have 
had  no  clear  notion  of  the  nature  or  limits  of  his  suhji'ct. 
His  work  is  entitk'd  a  "  History  of  tlie  Devil,"  a  title  which 
st'onis  to  ns  to  justify  the  expectation  that  from  first  to 
last  a  clear  central  figure  will  be  presented  to  us.  deve- 
loping and  changing  as  the  history  proceeds,  and  gradually 
fading  away,  it  may  be,  as  it  draws  to  its  close,  but  furnish- 
ing during  the  greater  part  something  like  a  personal  centre* 
i-ound  which  aU  minor  phenomena  or  characters  revolve. 
In  fact,  we  expect  the  Devil  to  stand  out  boldly  throughout, 
and  if  imp?,  witches,  or  any  other  beings,  become  connected 
"with  his  liistory,  to  have  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  him  clearly  drfined,  and  to  see  them  treated  with  exclu- 
sive reference  to  tliat  relation  ;  the  action  and  reaction  of 
the  beliefs  should  be  distinctly  brought  out,  and  amid  the 

^'^  Ambrose  dedinod  to  endorse  this  stoiy  of  the  fall  of  the  nngala,  and 
Angustine  tr<  iti  i1  it  as  a  fnble.  Soon  afterwards  t^o  digtinction  between  th6 
fall  of  Satau  auJ  thai  of  iib  iingels  disa)>in;ani.  ti&s  Uaag.  *  Ulstoiro  dos  JDogmos 
datHiiB^*  VoL  II,  Motka  on  ]Mmoiiol«gi«. 
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crowd  of  diabolical  agents  the  Devil  himself  should  he  kept 

conspicuously  before  our  eyes.  Thus  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  all  the  other  sooial  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  last  twenty  centuries  on  men  s  conceptions  of  a 
personal  principle  of  evil,  and  the  reaction  of  these  coiicejv 
tions  on  politics,  religion  and  morals,  would  not  only  be  to 
make  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  the  history  of 
religion,  but  would  also  go  far  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  that  "  positive  reh'gion"  which  is  now  so 
much  sought  for.  lloskulf  has  not  done  thia  His  book 
is  not  a  history  of  the  Devil,  bu£  a  hlstoiy  of  Diablerie; 
and  if  he  had  called  it  a  **Ge8chichte  der  Teufelei,"  we 
should  tiien  have  had  fewer  (though  still  many)  complaints 
to  maka  Sometimes  we  find  a  distinct  personality  before 
us,  playing  a  part  in  the  great  drama  which  begins  with 
CTeatioQ  and  ends  with  doomsday ;  the  next  moment  we 
are,  without  warning,  thrown  into  the  midst  of  ])ett y  8]tirits 
whose  ambitions  mount  no  higher  than  to  make  a  man  sing 
out  of  tune  at  mass  ;  and  this  without  tlie  author's  app(*ar- 
ing  to  know  that  he  has  changed  his  subject.  This  is  no 
mere  captious  objection  ;  for  the  history  of  the  Devil  is 
liiuinly  of  theological  and  religious  inleit'st,  that  vi  Diahlcrie 
— devils,  imps,  witches — is  of  importance  mainly  as  a 
feustor  in  the  history  of  rationalism,  civilization  or  supersti- 
tion ;  and  to  ignore  all  distinction  between  them,  to  pass 
unconsciously  and  without  warning  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  seek  to  establish  no  connection  or  subordination  between 
them,  is  a  fault  which  goes  far  to  destroy  the  value  of 
a  history  of  either  or  of  both. 

A  second,  though  far  less  Bcrions  shortcoming,  is,  tliat  the 
quotations,  references  and  illustrations,  are  oft< mi  irawn  too 
exclusively  from  the  special  literature  of  the  sui))ects  which 
arc  treated.  This  tends  to  give  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
II n leal  conception.  We  want  to  know  how  i.u  ihe  beliefs 
in  question  sank  into  the  religious  (or  other)  consciousness 
of  the  men  of  the  age ;  and  though  we  shall  no*  doubt  find 
the  clearest  and  best  definitions  in  works  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject^  we  ought  also  to  be  shewn  how  far  the  same 
thoughts  crop  up  in  the  treatment  of  connected  or  even 
indifferent  matte  i-s.^* 


This  eritieiani  oiilj  applies  to  lowe  parts  of  tlw  book ;  it  may  eren  bo  » 
mttor  of  opinion  bow     it  io  applionfalo  at  all. 
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"But  this  disproportionate  reliance  on  special  literature 
does  not  ensure  either  exhaustive  ti-eutuient  or  minute 
knowledge  of  that  veiy  literature  itselC  What^  £or  instance, 
are  we  to  think  of  a  sketcli  (however  slight)  of  witchcraft 
in  Greece  and  Borne,  which  refers  to  Heeiod,  Plato*  Horace^ 
Aiilns  Gellius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  but  not  once  to  Apu- 
leius  ^  or  of  a  historian  of  the  Devil  who  has  studied 
De  Foe's  satirica]  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  presents 
his  readers  with  a  full  abstract  of  its  contents,  bat  to  whom 
its  author  is  still  anonymous  !^ 

Again,  the  fii-st  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume 
contain  a  creneral  picture  of  the  Middle  Altos  which  is 
brought  intu  uu  cluie  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
work,  and  is,  moreover,  altogether  one-sided  and  unappre- 
ciative^  and  sometimes  gro^bly  inaccurate.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  points  to  be  established  is  that  good  works  con- 
sisted, according  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  simply  in  external  ob^rvances ;  and  to  substantiate 
this  supposed  fact,  our  author  represents  £ligiu8»  a  saint  of 
the  7th  century,  as  saying, — 

**  He  only  is  a  good  Christian  who  frequently  goes  to  church, 
brinn:s  f,'ift8  to  tlio  altar,  docs  ii(»t  tasl<i  the  liuits  of  his  laud 
until  he  has  couseeraU  d  u  part  <»f  tlu  iu  to  tlie  Most  High,  and 
can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  tlio  Creed,  iiedeem  your  6oula 
from  eternal  punishment  while  it  is  still  in  your  power,  give 
presents  and  tithes  to  the  Church,  have  tapers  burning  in  holy 
places  OA  far  as  you  are  able,  and  beseech  the  protection  of  the 
Saints ;  for  if  you  observe  all  this,  you  can  aj^pcar  with  confi- 
dence at  the  day  of  judgment  and  8ajr>  *  Oi?e  to  us,  0  Lord,  for 
we  have  given  to  Thee.'"** 

This  passage  is  given  in  essentially  the  same  fv^rm  and 
with  the  same  object  by  Maclaine,  Robertson,  HallaTn"**  and 
others,  and  was  first  bruu^^lit  iulo  notice,  as  far  as  \v»*  know, 
by  Mosheim,  from  whom  the  rest  directly  or  indirectly 
quote  it.  ,Now  the  sentences  here  brought  into  connection 
with  each  other  are  not  consecutive  in  the  original,  but, 
scattered  up  and  down,  form  a  very  small  part  of  a  long 
passage,  which  is  in  the  main  an  exhortation  to  practical 

S9  n.  206—213.  "  II.  1>3— 490.  -*  II.  8  4,  85. 

^  Uailam,  I  find,  acknowledge*  bU  error  (wkich  he  ujs  Lingurd  has  pomtod 
out)  U  bis  fovrtii  ediUon,  bal  iM  dMe  Doi  «omcst  il>  end  sa^s  no  am  k  to 
btemo. 
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momlity.  Charity,  chastity,  honesty  in  weights  and  mea- 
sores*  hospitality,  humility,  trast  in  Qod,  visiting  the  sick, 
redeeming  prisoners,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  nakecL 
arc  the  duties  whicli  it  is  tlie  main  object^  not  only  of 
iliis  very  passage,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  long  sermon  in 
whicli  it  occurs,  to  inculcate.  The  whole  is  well  worth 
reading  and  far  from  proving  the  "aussiTlichkeit"  of  good 
works  at  this  period,  it  shews  that  if  the  characteristics  of 
the  age  were  what  Protebtaiits  assert  them  to  have  been, 
there  was  one  preacher  at  least  who  was  superior  to  the 
weaknesses,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  most  other  periods. 
The  man  who,  in  the  7th  century,  endeavours  to  induce  his 
converts  to  restore  their  slaves  to  fteedom.  and  declares  that 
a  breach  of  chastity  is  no  more  excusable  in  a  man  than  in  a 
woman, — ^that  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  powerless  except  when 
made  by  a  good  man, — that  money  bestowed  in  charity 
must  be  the  product  of  good  and  honest  work,  not  of  plun- 
der,— that  lying,  drunkenness,  lewd  conversation,  must  in- 
stantly be  renounced  by  every  Christian, — that  as  long  as 
we  hate  a  single  man  we  cannot  be  saved, — and  whose 
constant  cry  was,  "  Kon  qutero  vestra  sed  vos," — is  hardly 
the  man  we  should  select  to  prove  a  case  of  formality  and 
viciousness  against  the  Church  he  represented.*^ 

Most  of  tlie  faults  now  indicated  will  be  found  illus- 
trated in  the  treatment  of  centuries  4—12,*  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  book ;  but  we  must  pass  over  this  period 
almost  without  further  notica  In  the  sermon  of  St  Eligius 
(7th  centuiy),  to  which  we  have  just  called  attention,  the 
Devil  appears  as  a  spirit  of  great  but  limited  power,  who  fell 


It  is  to  be  foun  1  in  Luc  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  Vol.  V.  pp.  211,  sqq. 
(Vol.  II.  in  some  editions,  it  aeems),  in  the  Life  of  Eligius  by  iiis  contemporary 
Aadoenut.  A  fairer  sampla  of  the  MiiDon  is  given  by  Gieseler,  second  period, 
Kcond  division,  §  125,  note  2,  when  we  first  saw  the  passage. 

Ti  e  combine<1  tenderness  nn  1  *trength  of  this  man's  teaching,  the  lofty 
tone  of  Uis  morality,  and  the  elixiuence  of  his  langoage^  will  be  but  faintly 
MBoeiTed  from  thii  notiee ;  yei  on  IIm  strength  ol  »  angle  garbkd  'quotation, 
one  eminent  writer  after  anotlier  ha.s  hel  l  hirn  tip  to  the  reprobation  of 
pocterity. — Wiule  this  article  waa  in  type,  we  w«ru  informed  that  this  whole 
metter  u  fully  traced  \tf  Or.  Newmaii,  *  Leetofee  on  the  Preeent  FoeitleB  of 

Catholics  in  Engbnd/  pp.  92—102.    It  is  very  ilisoreditable  to  Protestant 
writers  that  it  should  be  left  to  Newman  and  Lingard  to  point  out  so  gross  a 
blunder,  and  that  their  exertioni  slioald  fail  to  prevent  the  lepefcitiott  ti  tht 
offence. 
*•  1. 267—817. 
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through  pride,  and  la  allowed  on  ettrth  as  a  test  of  Tirtue 
and  a  scourge  of  rioe^  who  is  active  in  eveiy  crime  com- 
mitted  by  man,  allies  himself  with  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
superstitious  aud  heathen  rites,  flies  throngh  the  air  with 
his  angels^  and  so  gets  notice  of  coming  events  (anticipates 
the  news  of  them  ?),  waylays  and  tempts  men  to  all  kinds 
of  evil,  besets  them  day  and  night,  is  scared  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  but  ouly  if  made  by  a  good  man,  rages  with 
increasing;  fury  as  his  final  judgment  draws  near,  and  assails 
with  all  his  wiles  the  penitent  souls  he  fears  to  lose." 

With  this  notice,  and  the  remark  that  the  earliest  knuwn 
representation  of  the  Devil  iu  human  form  is  found  on  an 
ivory  diptych  of  the  time  of  Gharies  the  Bold  (9th  oen- 
tniy),^  we  most  pass  over  the  long  period  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Devil's  minority. 

And  now,  without  dwelling  further  on  the  growth  of  the 
belief  in  the  Devil,  we  will  give  a  few  quotations,  chiefly 
fiom  Boskofif^  which  shew  its  character  in  the  1 3th  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  when  it  was  fully  developed. 

As  we  should  expect,  it  is  coarse  and  often  puerile,  and, 
even  when  treated  with  reference  to  the  redemption  of  man, 
po8>)UrtSC8  no  kind  of  dignity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most 
extensively  held,  and  appears  uiul»*r  the  nio.st  various  forms. 
Not  only  arc  the  ju-rsoual  peculiarities  of  the  Devil  most 
familiar  to  theologians,^^  not  only  is  his  immediate  action 
recognized  in  the  most  ordinaiy  natural  phenomena,  not 
only  is  his  appearance  in  eveiy  conceivable  shape  a  mat- 
ter of  everynday  occmrence,  but  he  constantly  appears 
as  a  semi-comic  chamcter  on  the  stage,  where  he  ])la}'s  a 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  redemption  and  judgment^^  He 

**  Lqc  D'Acliery,  ubi  Kui.ni. 

Maury,  quoted  by  Milmwi,  VI.  410,  note. 

**  Comirfenoui  Mnong  tiien,  aeeording  to  OaMnrins  of  Heisterbftch  (ISth 
century),  are  his  inability  to  say  the  land's  Prayer  or  the  Creed  without  mis- 
takes, his  hoarseness  caused  by  constant  burning,  and  the  aWnce  of  a  buck. 
(Rofikoff',  I.  319 — 320.)  This  curious  dorsal  formation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
I>(mI  Roskoff  niniiids  in  of  Mrtein  elfiah  beings 
throu^b  Morris : 

"  And  hammering  trolls  he  looked  to  see, 
Am!  dancers  of  the  faerie, 
Wlio,  as  the  anc'u  rit  stories  told. 
In  front  were  lorely  to  behold. 
But  empty  dMlb  t»ea  inm  beliuid.**^H>rtli]y  FindiM. 
L  869^404.   The  Devil  btqwnllj  eppeen  <m  the  atafafiron  tbe  18di 
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eyen  proceeds  to  bring  a  formal  law-Buit  against  Jesus, 
declaring  that  "  a  certain  Jesus  by  name,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Maiy,  led  on  by  a  certain  reckless  daring,  violently  tore 
away  and  plurulcrrf!  the  aforesaid  infernal  universe  from  the 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  f  when  defeated,  Iie  carries  his 
suit  into  a  court  of  appeal,  refers  it  to  a  board  uf  arbitrators, 
and  tinally  a  formal  instrument  is  drawn  up  setting  forth 
the  ultimate  decision.^'* 

Mure  significant  than  ail  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  13th  century  it  was  currently  believed  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  woisMped  the  Devil  in  proprid  pcrsond, 
a  point  on  which  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer.  A  curious 
account  of  the  origin  of  a  sect  of  worshipers  of  Lucifer  and 
of  their  school  at  Cologne^  is  quoted  by  Hoskoff  from  Albe> 
ric's  Chronicle  and  many  executions  by  fire  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  affair.  Contemporary  with  these 
events  also  is  the  letter  of  Cireirory  IX.  to  Prince  TTenry, 
relative  to  the  heresy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stettin,  who  had 
a  quarrel  of  long  standinfj  with  the  Clnircli.^^  The  fact  of 
their  being  recalcitrant  in  Lht  mattL  i  of  tithes  did  not  excite 
sufficient  indignation  against  them  iu  the  secular  mind,  so 
a  crusade  was  got  up  against  them  as  worshipers  of  the 
Devil,  though  the  plea  was  dropped  when  it  had  served  its 
purpQsa  The  specific  chaiges  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  letter  are  given  by  Boskofif,  and  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  made  against  the  LuciferianL  Some  of  them 
are  rather  more  ghastly  than  usual  A  man  appears  to  tlie 
novice^  of  awful  pallor  and  emaciate  in  the  extreme.  The 

centory  onwards.  There  ia  considerabte  Iramoiir  !ii  BOme  of  the  pttwiges  quoted 
by  Roikoff.  The  stage  on  wUdi  thflM  playB  won  rapraented  luraally  bwl  tbfM 

stories  one  above  the  other,  representing  hcavi^n.  fnrth  nod  JmU^  on  two  or 
more  of  which  the  actiou  might  at  liaies  be  aiuiuitaat'ous. 

I.  849,  sqq.  Ill  die  Mrli«r  fonm  of  the  Itw-anitf  Jenu  is  jadge,  tha 
action  is  brought  ngainst  muo,  and  Mary  uleads  for  him.  Tlic  Dovil  objects  to 
her,  as  being  too  nearly  related  to  the  jadge.  The  point  alwajra  sednw  to  be, 
that  the  Deril  U  legally  right,  bnt  that  tiie  mercy  of  God  protaete  it.  91m 
most  perfect  form  of  the  "Devil's  law-suit,"  as  noticed  above,  is  doe  to  Jaoobwi 
de  Theramo,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 

I.  826 — 328.  It  is  an  instance  of  BoskofiTa  looee&ess  in  references,  and 
tlie  oeoMioiud  eawlionBM  of  hii  ftriater,  that  the  whole  of  the  paasage  quoted 
is  referred  to  "  Alberli-i  Chroiilcoii,"  uuder  the  year  1223.  Iu  the  firat  plaoe, 
the  year  is  1233,  and  in  the  second  place,  only  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  it 
to  ho  fmnid  ihm.  Tho  aMOunt  of  tho  ochool  al  Cologne,  ia  doI  then,  and 
I  h:ive  been  unable  to  find  it* 
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novice  kisses  him  and  finds  him  deadly  cold ;  and  as  the 
impious  kiBS  is  giveff,  all  lecoUection  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  fades  ineooverabl j  from  his  mind ! 

It  is  in  his  contests  with  the  saints,  perhaps,  that  the 
Devil  appears  most  frequently  and  to  least  advantage. 
These  contests  began  many  centuries  before  the  time  of 
which  wo  are  now  Ppenking  ;  but  thoiii^h  tin-  Devil  had  the 
advaTitriL'c  of  accumuhitcd  expcricnrc,  and  every  saint  had 
to  begin  tor  himself  his  wiles  were  generally  without  avail 
Even  when  he  sueeeeded.  an  apppal  to  the  Vii*gin  Mary 
often  reversed  the  wliule  afhiir.  Indeed,  uo  man  could  pos- 
sibly give  himself  up  so  completely  to  the  world,  tlie  desh 
and  the  Devil,  as  not  to  be  able  in  the  last  resort  to  gain 
assistance  from  the  goodnatured  Queen  of  the  saints—^ 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  renounced  or  insulted  her**  In  fact^ 
the  unfortunate  Devil  was  nearly  always  befooled  or  cheated 
by  the  saints  and  their  Queen,  and  had  only  one  means  of 
retaliation,  that  of  making  a  bad  smell,  of  which  he  seems 
invariably  to  have  availed  himself  An  enormous  number 
of  stories  of  the  saints  and  ^fniy,  more  or  less  illustrative 
of  the  helief  in  tlie  Devil,  nnd  tretpiently  culniiimting  "  rait 
IlinlerlassunL;  eines  grassiichen  Gestanks,"  are  eullected  by 
Koskofl^'  chiefly  from  the  "  Acta  Snnctoruui and  those 
who  have  access  to  that  cullcction  may  add  to  them  almost 
indefinitely.  The  connection  of  the  Devil  with  vermin  of 
eveiy  kind  is  curiously  illustiated  here  and  elsewhera 

But  the  Devil  was  not  single-handed.  The  instinctive 
helief  in  a  parallelism  between  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  multiplied  minor  devils  to  match  the  multiplica- 
tion of  saints ;  and,  moreover,  demons,  as  advei-saries  of 
corporeal  saints,  became  more  unmistakably  material  than 
the  shadowy  opponents  of  tlie  spiritnal  angels  had  been.'* 
Accordingly,  we  (ind  in  tlie  L'Uli  ,!iid  succeeding  centuries, 
a  host  of  devils  of  every  rank  in  constant  activity.  Cjpsa- 
rius  (13th  century)  has  niucli  to  tell  us  of  tlu  in — how  they 
play  at  ball  with  the  souls  df  the  departed. and  so  un  ; 
but  the  strangest  excesses  of  the  belief  iu  minor  devils  are 
reached  by  the  "  blessed  Eichalmus^"  a  French  abbot  of  the 
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end  of  tlio  1 3th  c(  ntury,  whose  book  of  revelations  i«  to  be 
found  in  Pezii  ThesaunUt  Vol.  1.  Part  il  Acooidiiig 
to  Kichalmus,  the  devils  are  equal  in  number  to  the  sanda 
of  tho  sfa,  and  an-  the  cansrs  of  rvcr^'  inoral  or  pliynical 
perturbation.  A  false  noto  in  the  choir,  vtn  attack  of  hoarse- 
ness, a  troublesome  cough,  u  tooth-ache,  sleepiness  at  i"eli- 
gious  reading,  sleeplessness  at  night,  laziness,  are  nil  attri- 
buted to  the  immediate  influence  of  demons,  llichalmus 
did  not  himself  record  his  experiences,  but  they  were 
preserved  by  a  novice  to  whom*  he  confided  them.  Boakolf 
gives  an  ample  selection  from  these  revelations,^^  but  we 
will  produce  a  few  more  from  the  rich  storehouse  of  the 
"blessed  Kichalmus"  himselt 

The  devils  make  him  cough  to  give  each  other  warning 
of  his  approach.^^  They  constantly  take  away  his  appetite 
and  make  him  sick ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  generally 
drives  them  away.  Devils  in  a  rage  cluck  like  hens 
they  dishke  men  rea<ling  fjood  books,  especially  (noL'ory'g 
"Morals."  One  of  them  tried  to  prevent  Kichahuus  Iroui 
reading  this  work,  and  at  first  succeeded ;  but  he  soon 
began  again,  and  then  he  heard  this  devil  saying  to  another, 
"  Ah !  I  saw  him  reading  the  '  Morals'  again,  so  I  don*t  feel 
welL"^  But  the  most  astonishing  fact  is  that  fleas  never 
bite  at  all  What  we  give  them  ciedit  for  is  really  the 
work  of  devils* 

**Jtieh,  I  send  away  flea-bites  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  alone. 
Bo  you  too  sign  yourselves  when  you  are  bitten  op  think  you 
are  bitten,  and  you  will  experience  the  pame  thing. 

"iVor.  Wfi  don't  all  of  us  lind  the  I'tHcacity  of  the  crosa  as 
greitt  as  yuu  find  it ;  for  I  Imve  tried  it  and  felt  no  benetit. 

Eieh, . .  .The  devils  themselveB  fight  against  faith.  For  at  the 
sign  of  the  cioas  and  sprinkling  of  holy  water  they  Bofier  tetribly, 
...bat  yet  they  allow  tlicmHelvesto  be  tortured  and  bear  it  aa  long 

they  can  in  order  that  the  man  may  not  cxperienoe  the  effica- 
city  of  the  cross,  and  be  conJirmed  in  faith."^^ 

Now  an  enormous  amount  to  this  effect  is  extracted  by 
Bo8kofi^»  and  some  of  it  copied  by  K^viUe,  without  any  mis- 
givings as  to  its  genuine  and  representative  character ;  but 
we  cannot  resist  a  suspicion  that  the   blessed  liichalmus" 
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was  anmstng  himself  with  fhe  guUibllity  of  the  novice,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  rerdatbns  were  dictated  hy  a 
certain  **spiiita8  jocosua"^  whom  he  declares  to  have  been 
his  couatant  attendant.  At  any  rate,  these  revelations  can- 
not have  represented  the  general  belief  on  the  sabject^  for 
the  novice  testifies  to  unliounded  amazement  by  such  ex- 
clamations as  (we  quote  from  mcjmory),  "Deu-  "\T<mi3  !  itane 
est  ?"  or,  "  Vehemouter  adiinror !"  or,  "Non  seniel  aut  bis, 
sed  multotics  hac  nudirc  a  te  cupio;  ita  mirabilia  sunt!" 
His  faith  is  to\icliing,  for  he  always  believes  at  last;  hut 
we  fear  Kichahaus  and  his  "spiritus  jocosus"  must  have 
laughed  through  many  hours  of  their  sleepless  nights  over 
it! 

But  whether  this  burlesque  of  the  demonology  of  the  day 
proceeded  firom  hamonr  or  credulity,  it  seems  certain  that 

serious  belief  did  not  lag  very  far  behind  it,  and  that  a  host 
of  minor  devils  imitated  at  a  respectful  distance  the  malice, 
the  industry  and  the  stupidity  of  their  chief,  during  the 
13th  and  followiiic^  centuries.'*'* 

In  the  13th  century,  also,  prosecutions  and  executions 
for  witchcraft  began  to  take  place  ;  they  increased  in  num- 
ber during  the  14th  and  yet  more  the  15th  century,  and 
during  tlic  IGth  and  17th  spi-cad  to  a  most  fearful  extent, 
and  I  aged  through  every  countiy  of  Europa  As  the  witches 
were  r^aided  as  servants  and  accomplices  of  the  Devil, 
and  were  executed  on  the  ground  of  this  connection,  we 
cannot  pass  them  by  without  notice,  especially  as  Boskoff 
has  treated  of  them  at  great  length.^^ 

At  the  first  glance,**  he  says,  "  it  may  seem  inconceivable  that 

the  period  from  which  our  present  stage  of  civilization  is  usually 
dated,  which  exercised  a  reforminjx  inlhiciice  by  the  most  won- 
derful discnverios,  side  hy  si<le  with  tin;  s])read  of  a  Classical 
culture,  wliich  ovci  tlirow  by  Humanism  tlio  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
cuuteuded  against  tlie  Feuihil  S^'stem,  strove  to  elovato  religion 
and  molality ;  a  period  in  which  the  crushing  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation of  the  Cboreh,  root  and  hnmcb,  had  not  only  found 
mighty  utterance  in  a  univereol  ciy,  but  in  one  direction  had 


^  Liber  BereUiionam,  ch.  zzsr. 
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produced  actual  results ; — that  such  a  period  slioiild  be  the 
veiy  one  in  which  tlio  belief  in  witches,  and  the  persccutioii  of 

thcra,  .in»l  thercforo  the  belief  in  the  Devil  which  lies  at  the  root 
thereot^  could  havo  readied  such  a  height^  and  gained  suck  a 
wide  extension."** 

After  reading  the  fifty  pages  that  follow,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  our  author  seems  more  successful  in  stating 
than  in  solvinf^  the  difficulty.  Many  of  the  suggested  fac- 
tors, such  as  uvaiice  and  envy,  are  unfortunately  constant, 
as  Eoskoff  himself  allows,**  and  so  cannot  explain  a  pheno- 
menon peculiar  to  any  particular  aga  Again,  the  highly 
interesting  legal  considerations  quoted  from  Wachter^  are 
open  to  a  double  objection,  since  they  would  in  themselyea 
apply  to  almost  any  other  real  or  suppose  ri  ime  nearly  as 
well  as  to  witohcrafkk  and,  moreover,  would  account  only 
for  the  increased  number  of  condemnations,  not  for  the 
oricpn  of  the  prosecutions.  As  a  fact,  too,  the  chronological 
coincidence  is  wiili  the  spread  of  the  persecutions  in  tlio 
lotli  century,  not  their  origin  in  the  13th.  Koskoff  is  con- 
scious of  the  inadequacy  of  these  considerations,  but  has 
nothing  to  add  to  them  except  some  general  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  quite  too  vague  to 
meet  the  case,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  belief  in  witch> 
craft  and  the  desire  to  persecute  witches  was  a  psychical 
epidemic,*'  which  is  a  re-statement  rather  thm  a  solution 
of  the  problem.'^  The  fact  is,  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  of  conception 
as  to  the  real  subject  of  inquiry.  Roskoff  generally  seems 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  persecution  of  witches,  rather 
than  the  increased  belief  in  them,  which  is  the  really  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  age  ;  but  he  never  examines  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  two  phenomena,  or  clearly  defines  the 
subject  of  his  spi^cial  investigation.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  too  often  loses  sight  of  the  persecutions,  and  endea- 
vours to  find  reasons  for  an  increased  hdie/va  witches  in 
this  age.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  belief  had  been 
amazingly  active  at  various  earUer  periods  without  produc- 
ing a  persecution,  and  the  probability  is  that  through  the 
whole  of  antiquity,  in  Palestine,  Greece  and  Home,  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  belief  in  witches  was  quite 
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stioDg  QnoQ^h  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  peraecution,  but  the 
theory  of  witchcraft  and  the  accidental  accompaniments  of 
its  practice  were  only  occasionally  such  as  to  call  one  forth. 
Tbo  prominence  assumed  by  this  superstition,  and  whatever 
real  increase  it  may  have  pjained  at  this  period,  might  be 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  ]K'rseciition  itself;  but 
the  persecution,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  explained 
by  an  antecedent  increase  in  the  belief  (oven  if  proved), 
unless  accompanied  by  some  special  modifying  circumstance. 
Witchcraft^  as  such,  has  always  been  ieared,  hated  and 
regarded  as  dark  and  illicit^  and  has  often  been  forbidden 
by  law ;  but  until  the  period  of  which  we  speak  it  was 
probably  never  persecuted,  except  in  so  far  as  it  became 
connected  with,  treason,  poisoning,  heathenism  (which  is, 
perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the  persecution  under  Saul), 
heresy,  or  some  other  o1)ject  of  penal  legislation.  The  real 
questions  we  have  to  answer  therefore  are  :  1.  Wbnt  modi- 
fication in  the  theory  of  witchcraft,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  an  oliject  of  the  severest  penal  legislation  per  se, 
took  place  about  this  time?  2.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  modification? 

A  clue  to  the  answer  to  the  first  question  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  belief  in  the  worship  of  the  Devil  and  the 
compact  with  him  which  had  been  growing  for  some  cen- 
turies, but  now  for  the  first  time  probably  was  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  belief  in  witchea**  Christians 
have  always  persecuted  those  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
worshipers  or  di'libemte  accomplices  of  the  Devil,  \vhcther 
heretics,  heathens  or  Jews;  and  if  the  belief  in  the  compact 
with  the  Devil  as  distinctive  of  witchcraft  can  be  shewn  to 
be  peculiai  lo  the  age  of  persecution,  we  shall  have  found  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  Why  did  witch- 
craft become  penal  in  the  13th  century? 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gain  access  to  any  good  history 
of  witchcraft^  such  as  Maury  or  Soldan ;  but  as  fisir  as  we 
can  judge  fix>m  Lecky  and  Eoskoff  himself,  the  facts  are 
exactly  as  we  have  supposed.  Witchcraft  may,  of  course, 
exist  quite  independently  of  belief  in  the  Devil  (though 
jSoskoff  sometimes  loses  sight  of  Hub  fact,  and  represents 
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the  hclief  in  the  Devil  as  tlie  kernel  of  that  in  witclicratt), 
as  wc  see  from  Jewish  antiquity  and  tVuiu  Horace,  IV-tio- 
iiiub,  and,  above  all,  Apuluiu^i ;  and  though  in  Chi  i.stiau 
times  witches  were  spoken  of  loosely  as  "  iubtruuieuts  of 
the  Devil/'  and  ao  on,  it  seems  genenJlj  to  have  been  only 
in  the  same  sense  as  all  evilnloeis  mi^ht  be  so  called,  except 
when  the  connection  of  witchcraft  with  heathenism  brings 
witches  into  ratlu  r  closer  connection  with  the  DeviL** 

Again,  the  belief  in  compacts  with  the  Devil  is  of  gi"cat 
antiquity  ;  but,  for  tlie  most  part,  office  and  wealth  (not 
magical  powers  especially)  were  the  objects  tor  which  they 
were  entered  into  ;  and  we  strongly  .snspect  tluit  a  close 
investif,'ation  of  the  wliule  matter  would  establish  the  con- 
clusion t  hilt  the  belief  in  worship  of  the  Devil  and  a  special 
couipact  with  him,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pniclice 
of  magic,  dates  ftom  about  the  13th  century,  and  is  the 
main,  if  not  nearly  the  only,  cause  of  the  commencement 
at  that  time  of  criminal  proceedings  against  witches  as 
such.  It  agrees  with  this  view  that  the  witch  prosecutions 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  imperfect  authorities^ 
to  have  gradually  nsen  out  of  the  prosecutions  of  heretics 
who  worshiped  the  Devil. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  only 
([uestion  which  remains  to  be  answered  is.  How  came  tlie 
belief  in  witchcraft  to  l)e  so  much  moic  closely  united  with 
service  of  the  Devil  at  this  Lhau  at  any  previous  period  ? 
The  key  to  the  answer  will  be  found,  I  thiuk,  in  tue  fact 
that  in  this  very  ISth  century  the  worship  of  saints  and 
the  belief  in  miraculous  cures  reached  their  culminating 
point.  Gieseler*^  considers  Jacobus  de  Voiagine,  the  author 
.  of  the  Legenda  Aurca  (died  1298),  as  the  representative  of 
this  culmination.  Now  since  many  of  the  diseases  and 
disasters  from  which  the  saints  and  their  servants  on  earth 
relieved  mankind  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Devil,  tlie  position  was  as  follows :  Mankind  were  sub- 
ject to  many  evils  caused  by  the  Devil  and  his  angels,  but 
the  saints  and  holy  angels  protected  them  and  opposed  their 
tormentors.    The  saints,  however,  had  earthly  representa- 
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tivea  in  every  country  to  assist  the  in  in  their  work  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  nocessai y  result  of  the  instinctive  feelincr  of 
parallelism  between  the  t\v  o  hierarchies,  that  certain  earthly 
representatives  should  be  found  for  the  devils,  not  confined 
(as  the  heretics  were  for  the  most  part)  to  certain  localities, 
but  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  world.  Now  the 
witches  were  already  believed  to  cause  the  \Qvy  evils  which 
the  saints  and  their  servants  averted,  and  since  their  art 
was  always  regarded  as  dark  and  unhallowed,  the  conclusion 
tlmt  they  were  the  earthly  sei*vants  and  rcprrf?futatives  of 
the  Dovil  seems  irresistihlo.  Moreover  \\  v  liave  seen  that 
the  belief  in  worship  of  tlie  Devil  and  compacts  with  him 
had  at  the  snmo  time  become*  common  tliroiifj^h  the  cnisades 
against  heretics  ;  and  nothing  therefore  was  wanting  to  the 
complete  equipment  of  a  witch  as  a  coadjutor  and  servant 
of  the  DeviL  Once  grant  the  belief  in  this  connection, 
and  persecution  must  follow.  Envy,  avarice^  hatred,  would 
fan  the  flame  of  supers!  it  ion ;  the  spirit  of  persecution,  react- 
ing on  itself,  would  quicken  the  zeal  and  multiply  the  \'ic* 
tims  of  the  inquisition ;  the  spread  of  heresy  would  inflame 
the  church  yet  more  against  every  form  of  devilry;  and  the 
gloomy  nature  of  many  of  tlie  reforuuHl  rcliirions  wonld 
steel  the  hearts  of  Vrotestants  against  11  ic  agents  of  Satan. 
All  these  motives,  reared  on  the  ever-present  basis  of  pojiu- 
lar  superstition  and  ignorance,  would  accuunl  for  any  enor- 
mities; and,  thanks  to  the  motives  arrayed  with  such  power 
by  Lecky  and,  to  some  extent,  by  Boskoff,  even  where  the 
belief  in  the  saints  and  their  miracles  was  scomfullv  swept 
away,  that  in  the  Devil  and  his  emissaries  would  long 
TCmain. 

In  his  treatment  of  witchcraft  itself,  Koskoff  gives  a  far  . 
moi*e  hnrriV)]e  picttirc  thnn  Lecky  doo>,  because  he  gives  us 
elaborati'  analyses  <if  tln^  literaturti  on  the  subject,  especially 
the  Malleus  Maleficarum  ;  and  we  see  what  a  hideous 
mockt'iy  of  justice  awaited  the  accused,  wliat  an  uncon- 
querable dcturmiaation  to  convict  reigned  in  the  heart  uf 
the  judge,  more  clearly  in  the  cold  judicial  statements  of  ^ 
the  persecutors  themselves  than  in  the  indignant  eloquence 
of  their  historian. 

No  wonder  that  the  humane  Jesuit  Spee,  who  had  to  be 
officially  ])resent  at  the  execution  of  witches,  found  his  hair 
white  at  thirty  1   He  believed  in  witches,  but  did  not  be- 
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lieve  that  those  he  saw  executed  were  guilty.  <*  Use  the 
heads  of  the  Church,"  he  ones,  "  use  the  judges^  use  me 
myself,  as  you  use  those  uufortunates,  fling  us  upon  the 
same  instruments  of  torture^  and  you  will  find  us  .all  to  be 

sorcerers/'*^ 

But  we  willingly  turn  from  this  subject ;  nor  can  we 
follow  our  author  tlirougli  the  rcnminder  of  his  work,'*'  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  able  portion,  in  which  he  traces  with 
considerable  power  the  effect  of  the  lleformation,^^  and  of 
subsequent  thought  and  study,  in  making  the  conception  of 
the  Deyil  more  and  more  abstract  and  less  and  less  per- 
sonal On  the  wholes  the  tendency  of  the  Beformation  was 
to  inflict  a  blow,  the  efibcts  of  which  were  not  at  first  very 
patent,  on  the  personality  of  the  Devil ;  and  a  succession 
of  diligent  authors  followed  up  this  line  of  attack,  some- 
times with  special  reference  to  witclicraft,  and  sometimes 
on  a  broader  basis.  lioskoff  has  given  abstracts  and  epi- 
tomes of  a  vast  number  of  works  and  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  and  altof]r(>ther  this  very  diflicult  task  of  tracing 
the  almost  invisible  gi'owth  of  scepticism,  is  accomplished 
with  very  great  skill,  and  a  just  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy  seems  to  be  taken.  As  Plancy**  says 
(truly  enough  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view),  "  est  \k 
de  la  philosopliie  allemande  (et  condemn^)  que  nous  ne 
donnons  qu'  k  titre  de  curiosite.  On  y  voit  qu'en  se  perdant 
parmi  les  nuages  gennaniques,  Schelling  pent  alterer  les 
cmndes  verity,  mais  non  les  nier."  Before  very  long  let  us 
nope  both  Germans  and  others  will  attempt  tlie  bolder 
task  ;  but  meanwhile  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  put  down 
our  hero  as  lii'villo  docs,  "parmi  les  mnjestes  dochues."''^ 

"NVc  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarkinfr,  that  those 
who  shrink  from  the  rather  forniidablt'  volumes  of  Iioskutf, 
will  find  some  of  his  best  stories  collected  in  Eeville's  little 
volume. 

And  now,  on  looking  back  through  this  long  vista  of 
superstitions  and  follies,  can  we  detect  any  traces  of  reality 
or  truth?  Amid  all  this  heap  of  rubbish,  is  there  any 
pearl  of  great  price  ?  We  think  there  is.   The  doctrine  of 

"  U.  809,  810.  M  n.  866~ei8. 

^  On  Luthei^a  belief  in  Um  Devil,  Me  Manon'e  iataiwyiig  env  on  "  The 
nuie  Devils." 
**  Dieiionnaire  Infernal,  art.  Satan.  ^  F.  7. 
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a  pereonal  Devil  seems  to  ha\  c  piovisioually  represented  a 
very  important  truth,  to  which  we  are  as  yet  not  fully 
awake,  viz.,  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  evil.  At  the 
end  of  au  article  we  cannot  develop  this  thought,  but  must 
be  content  with  merely  suggesting  it.  It  requires  con- 
siderable power  of  abstraction  and  much  thought  on  ethical 
Bnbjects  iiilly  to  grasp  the  &ct^  that  by  doing  any  im- 
moral deed  we  take  up  the  cause  of  immorality  generally. 
No  action  can  be  judged  purely  on  ita  own  merits,  for  every 
decision  on  a  moral  matter  involves  a  principle,  and  that 
principle  runs  through  all  ages  and  extends  to  all  lands. 
If  wc  resist  evil,  we  resist  nil  evil,  ptist,  present  and  to 
come.  Now  tlii^  nhstract  conception  is  represented  in  a 
manner  whicli  the  dullest  and  nio.st  thouqlitless  can  under- 
stand, by  tlie  doctrine  of  a  personal  Devil,  who  epitomizes 
in  himself  all  evil  of  every  age  and  place.  A  very  insig- 
nificant matter  becomes  infinitely  important  if  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  temptation  of  the  Devil,  and  involving  either  a 
victory  or  a  defeat  in  a  contest  with  the  collective  power  of 
evil  Amid  all  the  grotesque,  d^^rading  or  monstrous  de- 
velopments of  the  Satanic  doctrines,  this  great  truth  may, 
perhaps,  be  found,  redeeming  the  belief  from  the  category 
of  unmitigated  curses  to  which  lioskoff  would  consign  it 

We  have  found  much  fault  with  our  author,  but  in  taking 
leave  of  him  we  on^ht  in  cand'jur  to  add  that  there  are 
ninny  passages  of  great  religiom  power  and  beauty  scattered 
up  and  down  bis  volunn  s, — that  he  introduces  us  to  many 
interesting  authors,''* — that  he  epitomizes  many  valuable 
books  which  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader, — that  certain  portions  of  his  work,  as  already  noticed,  . 
are  everything  that  could  be  desired, — ^that  he  is  often 
instructive  and  almost  invariably  (except  in  the  terrible 
history  of  the  witches)  amusing.  We  nave  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  with  him,  but  have  found  him  more  power- 
ful as  a  philosopher  and  theologian  than  as  a  demonologian. 
lie  has  given  us  many  pieces  of  interesting  information,  has 
collected  many  valuable  materials?,  and  produced  ari  onii- 
nently  readiible  book ;  but  the  history  of  the  Devil  i-emains 
to  be  written. 

P.  H.  WiCKSTEED. 

Sec,  e.g.,  the  mn^iifieont  desoription  o£  a  ooantry  under  an  Intenliolt 
quoted  from  Hortex  in  11.  42,  sqq. 
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UL— THE  KEVI8I0N  OF  THE  AMTIIOiaZKU  VEI^ION 
OF  THE  OLD  TE;STAME\T. 

Ought  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
ho  corrected,  or  5?ii|)erso(led  ?  The  countless  host  uf  hiblieal 
critics  and  ex]i' suitors,  from  the  Reformation  till  now.  wliu 
have  published  new  transhitions  of  se[)arate  U»oks  or  of 
the  whole,  sav  Ves.  And  snrelv  men  who  have  made  these 
Scriptures  their  special  study  me  must  entitled  to  have  an 


The  period  of  more  than  two  ceiittiries  and  a  half,  a  time 
not  of  decadence,  hut  of  oontinnons  progress  in  all  hranches 

of  knowledge,  itself  shews  an  a-priori  case  for  a  recast  of 
our  translation.  Any  other  book  would  have  everj'  new 
edition  revised  and  corrected,  and  kept  abreast  of  the  in- 
creasing know  li'il^'e  rif  the  subject  treated,  or  the  language 
from  which  it  was  translated,  nnd  no  formal  "revision 
quei^tion"  wnnld  sutUlenly  rr"])  up  with  regard  to  it.  The 
Book  ot  iiook.-,  is  allowed  to  go  on  thnnigh  the  ages  uncared 
for  by  editor  or  ])ri  liter,  uncorrected,  unimproved,  and  issued 
exclusively  by  printers  bound  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
not  to  alter  a  single  letter.  On  the  face  of  the  matter  this 
appears  exceedingly  unreasonable,  and  seems  to  aigue  either 
a  singular  deadness  to  the  real  value  of  a  book  which  all 
profess  to  venerate,  or  an  ignorance  astounding  and  almost 
incredible  in  this  age,  that  the  English  Bible  is  only  a 
translation  which,  like  all  translations,  may  be  capable  of 
improvement.  Tf  neitlier  such  deadness  nor  such  ignorance 
be  the  cause,  can  it  be  that  the  knowledge  of  the  original 
language,  Hebrew,  lias  remained  stationary  during  these 
ages,  so  that  no  better  version  could  be  furnislu  d  now  ? 
On  this  point,  Kenan,  a  competent  judge,  shall  enlighteu  us 
out  of  his  *'Histoirect  Syst6me  des  Langues  S^mitiques." 
For  this  purpose,  I  extract  the  most  important  sentences 
from  his  chapter  on  ^e  history  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

"After  the  momentary  regeneration  which  signalized  tho 
advent  of  the  Maccabees,  the  knowleilgo  of  Hebrew  declines 
rapidly.  ITie  Greek  tongue,  whoso  influence  is  con.^tantly  in- 
creeaiDg  in  the  East,  soon  invades  Judea  itself.  Tho  Jiellonistic 
Jews,  who  have  their  centre  at  Alexandria,  aubstituie  their  trans- 


opinion  regarded  as  weighty. 
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ktion  for  the  original  in  tlieir  teligions  naagea.  On  another  sidoi 
the  Chaldee  peiaphmws  cause  the  text  to  be  noglocteci, — so  that 
Ifebrew  was  perhaps  at  no  time  less  known  than  at  tlie  befn'n- 
ning  ot  the  Cbristi:in  era,  one  or  two  centuiies  alter  the  period 
when  it  was  still  written  

'*The  Mishnic  doctors  and  the  Tahnndigts  have  no  regokr 
exegesis ;  grammatical  obsenrationa  are  very  rare  with  them ; 
.  they  constantly  tend  to  substitute  artificial  ]>iMC't\sse3  of  inter- 
pretation for  the  herraoncntical  means  furnished  by  philology. 
However,  the  study  of  the  holy  tongue  is  so  (»ften  recommended 
in  the  Talmud,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  Hebrew 
had  after  the  dispersion  become  the  object  of  more  regular  study 

by  the  Jewa  The  first  Christians,  sprung  from  a  branch  <n 

Judaism  which  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  continued  almost  utter 

rangers  to  that  language,  Origen  and  8t  Jonimo  were  almost 
till'  .Illy  Fatliera  who  j^ve  any  serious  attention  to  it.  

"A  text  destitute  of  [written]  vowels,  and  CDnsequently  very 
uncertain  as  to  reading,  ran  more  risk  than  any  other,  in  the 
absence  of  grammatical  studies.  From  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Talmud,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  received  reading 
taught  by  tmdition,  perhaps  even  noted  by  some  signs  (D^Q37t9} 
analogous  to  the  ancient  punctuation  of  the  Syrians  and  to  that 
of  the  Samaritans  The  invention  of  the  vowel-points  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  Massoretcs  (niDQ  But  it  seems 
to  result  from  recent  investigations  that  the  lirst  punctuators 

ought  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  Masaoretee  As  to  the 

Masaoretes,  the  importance  of  their  labours  is  more  oriUcal  than 
gramniaticaL  They  sought  solely  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  They  count  its  words  and  letters,  compare  manuscripts, 
multiply  the  notations  which  mark  the  smallest  peculiarities  of 
ruailiiig  ;  but  they  trouble  themselves  little  with  exegesis,  and 
exliibit  hardly  any  trace  of  grammar,  in  the  semie  iu  which  we 
understand  the  word. 

"It  ia  in  the  tenth  century  that  the  definite  formation  of 
Hebrew  grammar  must  be  placed.  It  was  tho  fruit  of  the  great 
literary  movement  of  the  Academy  of  the  (JiMniim,  and  of  tho 
eagoiness  with  which  tho  Jews  adojtted  the  Mu  iluian  civiliza> 
tion,  which  was  much  more  analogous  to  their  own  genius  than 
that  of  Europe  and  the  Christians.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  apply  to  their  sacrod  tongue,  grammatically  so  near  to 
Arabic*  the  culture  which  the  Musulmans  had  bestowed  on  their 
language  :  although  it  is  credible  that  before  the  labours  based 
upon  tliose  ol  the  Arabs,  of  which  the  Gaon  Saadia  al-Fayyumi 
(who  died  in  is  regarded  as  tbo  founrler,  the  Jews  were  in 
possession  of  tho  rudiments  of  a  giuiuuialicol  system.  
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"  The  worlcB  of  tHu  firet  school  are  almost  all  written  m  Am- 
bie.  When  towaxdfl  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  this  language 

censffl  to  be  tlic  organ  of  the  Jews,  tliey  turned  by  prefcrenoe  to 
^vriring  works  in  Hebrew,  bt)nowe(l  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Arabic  school,  but  very  inferior  in  grammatical  science  and  cri- 
tical spirit    The  Kimchi  of  Niarbonne  are  the  most  celebrated 

reprcaentatiTeB  of  this  new  series  of  works  It  was  not  tiU 

the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  about 
to  pass  into  the  liands  of  the  Christians,  that  the  renown  of  tlie 
Kimchi  was  effaced  by  that  of  Klias  Lcvita  (who  died  at  Venice 
in  1549),  who  carried  the  Kablnnieal  metliod  to  the  last  stage  of 
perfection  of  wliich  it  was  suscepiibio,  and  was  the  master  of  a 
great  number  of  Christie  Hebraists.  

**The  revival  of  letters,  by  the  universal  activity  of  mind 
which  it  excited,  and  the  lie  formation,  by  the  importance  wliieh 
it  assigned  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  were  the  two  causes  which 
founded  Hebrew  studies  in  Christian  Europe.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenlli  and  the  beginning  of  tb*;  sixteenth  century,  all 
the  learned  world  waa  attracted  by  eager  curit»»ity  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  that  time^  Germany  especially  made  the  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  a  sort  of  private  domain,  of  which  it  has  never  since 
been  dispossessed.  Tbe  Jews  wore  natuhOly  the  teachers  of  this 

new  generation  of  Hebraists  The  man  whose  name  best 

deserves  to  be  coupled  witli  this  revolution,  wliich  was  ]>regnant 
with  such  grave  consequenceii  in  the  history  of  iho  human  uiiiid, 
is  iieuchlin.  His  three  books  De  Kudimeutis  Hebraicis  (Pforz- 
heim, 150G)  were  the  first  Hebrew  grammar  composed  for  the 
use  of  Christians,  and  fixed  the  technical  terms  employed  ever 

(dnoe  in  the  schools  of  Europe  lliis  first  school  is  strongly 

impressed  with  the  spirit  of  its  masters:  it  is  entirely  Rabbinical. 
In  grammar  it  is  engaged  almost  entirely  witli  the  derivation  of 
wordii  and  minute  changes  of  the  voM'el-points,  without  dreaming 
of  rules  of  syntax.  Iji  mutteib  of  ciitici^m  and  interpretation  it 
follows  blindly  the  expositions  of  the  Jews.  The  two  Buxtorfa^ 
especially  the  elder,  are  more  Talmudists  than  theologians.... 

"Another  school,  much  bolder,  but  less  happy  in  its  boldness, 
presumed  to  shake  i  ntirely  off  the  rowel-points  and  all  the  tea<  h- 
ing  <if  the  Jews.  VAhis  Lcvita  liad  drawn  upon  himself  the 
anathemas  of  the  Synagoj^ue  by  raising  doubts  on  the  antiquity 

of  the  vowel-p*)ints  Louis  Cappel  resumed  the  attack,  and, 

despite  the  strong  opposition  of  the  younger  Buxtorf,  reduced  the 

Massora  to  its  true  'ralue.  But  the  most  important  works  of 

this  epoch  are  those  on  the  Eastern  languages  related  to  the 
Hebrew.  Postel,  Erpenius,  Pococke,  (^olius,  for  Arabic  ;  Asse- 
niani,  Amim  fiionita,  Louis  de  Dieu,  lor  iSyriaci  Ludolf,  for 
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Ethiopic,  laid  tho  foiinrlitions  of  stadiee  almost  UDknown  in 

Europe  before  tlicm,  ami  ])repared  unexpectod  resonrcps  for  the 
Hebraists. ..  .The  cekbmUt I  Allwt  Schultens  in  the  eighteenth 
ceutury  praciu^ed  this  powerful  hermeneutic  method  truly  effica- 
ciously. He  belonged  to  the  great  school  of  Dutch  philology 
which  counted  among  its  members  Hemsterhnys,  VialckexiMr, 
Lonncp,  Ruhukenina,  Scheid,  and  whose  character  was  to  ally  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages  t  )  tliat  <>f  tbo  clasfiical.  Hebrew 
phi loloj^  owes  eternal  j^ratilude  to  Schultt-ns  tVn-  tlie  vif^onr  ■with 
wiii'  h  lie  rm1i«ed'  his  favourite  idea,  the  eluciilatioii  of  Hcbn'W 
by  Arabic ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  applied  this 

principle  much  too  exdusively  

Up  to  this  point  the  hiboars  of  Hebraists  had  been  considered 
as  an  appendix  to  theology.  The  school  of  Schultens,  by  following 
a  strictly  profane  nieth(>d  in  tho  study  of  Hebrew  literature,  first 
placed  itself  in  the  position  of  iTnjvTrtial  aiitl  di^iriterestt-d  science; 
but  it  was  tho  German  school  vviiicii  distinctly  I'lit  tlx;  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  under  the  same  conditions  as  any  othoi  science. 
Then  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  entered  the  domain  of  general 
philology,  and  shared  all  the  adyanoes  of  critical  art  through 
the  writings  of  the  two  Miehaelis,  De  8imonis,  St4)rr,  Eichhom, 
Vater,  Jahn,  Rosenmiiricr,  "Haucr,  Panlus,  I)e  Wette,  Winer, 
and,  above  all,  through  the  adiiiiial»le  works  of  Gesenius  and 
Ewrtld,  after  whom  it  Tiiirjht  be  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  in  the  special  held  of  Hebrew  literature.  Tlio  charac- 
teristic feature  of  uie  new  method  is  an  enlightened  eclecticism, 
admitting  and  checking  one  l)y  the  other  aU  the  means  which 
previous  schools  had  ai>pli»'d  separately  and  exclusively.  It 
neither  rejects  the  vowel-jHjints,  like  tho  French  school  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  nor  has  for  them  the  suporstitious  n^speet  of 
the  Rabbinical  school.  It  neither,  like  liuxtorf,  follows  blindly 
tho  tradition  of  the  Jews,  nor  disdains  it  like  Scliultens.  All 
'  that  a  aeaichbig  and  severe  criticism  can  accept,  it  accepts,  kning 

no  other  aim  than  that  of  every  other  branch  of  philology*  a 
knowledge  as  complete  as  possible  of  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
human  mind." 

At  the  time  of  King  James'e  translatoTB,  the  school  of 
the  Buxtoils  was  the  depositary  of  Hebrew  learning.  How 
much  was  to  be  gained  in  clearness  of  knowledge,  inde- 
pendeM  V'  (^f  thought,  and  impartiality  of  interpretation,  is 
abundantly  evident  from  Kenan's  sketch.  How  much  is 
implied  in  Iionan's  assertion,  that  "ingrammnr"  this  school 
"is  engaged  almost  entirely  with  the  derivati(?n  of  words 
and  minute  changes  of  the  vowel-points,  without  dreaming 
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of  rules  of  syntax,"  we  shall  presently  see.  If  "in  matters  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  it  follows  blindly  the  expositions 
of  the  Jews,"  it  is  plainly  not  an  independent  school  nt  all, 
but  merely  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  Jewish  ideas; 
in  other  words,  no  Christian  scliool  of  interpretation  had 
yet  arisen ;  the  knowledge  of  the  language  was  so  imperfect 
and  hesitating,  that  the  Christian  reader  conld  only  see  in 
the  words,  what  he  was  told  to  see^  and  conld  not  ^et  nse 
what  was  to  he  later  his  advantage  over  the  Jew,  his  posi- 
tion of  indifference  to  previous  interpretations  and  power 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  settling  the  meaning  of 
words.  Thus  the  more  the  English  version  sought  to  be 
independent  of  the  luimish  Vulgate,  the  more  it  fell  nnder 
the  Jewish  influence.  The  dependence  upon  the  Greek 
version,  which  was  inevitahle  where  the  Hebrew  wns  known 
only  by  the  use  of  external  helps,  tends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  with  the  important  difference  that  it  reveals  the 
Jewish  reading  of  the  third  century  before,  nut  that  of  the 
eleventh  century  after,  Christ 

It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Renan  is  on  no  point  more 
emphatic  than  on  the  importance  of  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  a  language ;  and  he  shews  that  grammatical 
investigation  of  sin^e  words  may  long  precede  any  concep- 
tion of  the  syntax.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  syntax  may 
be  long  ignorcd,  and  the  want  be  not  at  once  seriously  felt. 
In  English,  for  instance,  a  foreign  student  miglit  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  put  words  together  into  sentences  with- 
out being  conscious  of  any  system  of  laws  for  the  position 
and  government  of  these  words.  Were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  case  still  retained  in  the  pronouns  /,  me,  «Scc., 
he  might  fancy  that  the  action  of  one  notion  on  another 
was  not  at  all  reflected  in  the  words  expressive  of  those 
notiona  But  he  would  come  in  time  to  interro^tive  and 
hypothetical  sentences^  where  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
verb  and  its  subject  is  reversed  ("  Has  he  not  com^  T  **Had 
he  not  come  I  should — "),  and  then  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
subjunctive  (indicative,  /  am,  I  wrts ;  subjunctive,  If  I  he, 
Ifl  tcere) ;  and  thus  he  would  be  driven  to  admit  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  chapter  of  grammar  of  which  he  had  no  idea  before. 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  syntax  could  be  ignored  only  in  lan- 
guages where  the  power  of  intlexion  is  small.  In  Latin  and 
Greek  the  existence  of  a  subjunctive  and  impeniU\e  mood 
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in  the  verb  of  totally  different  form  from  the  indicative, 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  the  uouii,  invite  attention  to 
the  reasons  for  their  employment,  and  thus  lay  the  foumki- 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  syntax,  or  law  of  the  proper 
combiiiaitioii  of  woids  into  sentencea  Now  Hebrew  stands 
in  this  respect  on  about  the  same  level  with  English.  Its 
nouns  shew  no  changes  for  various  cases,  and  its  verbs  h:ive 
no  other  moods  than  the  indicative  and  imperativa  It 
might  therefore  be  read  for  long  without  any  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  tlie  reader  that  in  knowing  all  the  single  words 
he  did  not  know  all  its  laws.  Occasional  peculiar  forms, 
like  "If  I  were,"  might  be  pass(!<l  by  with  slight  notice  as 
anomalous.  This  is  about  tlu;  amount  of  knowledge  possi- 
ble in  the  time  of  the  English  biblical  translators.  The 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  syntax  could  scarcely  be 
gained  till  th^  study  of  the  cognate  languages,  undertaken 
at  first,  by  the  Dutch  school,  and  especially  by  Schultens^ 
had  revealed  the  general  system  of  Semitic  syntax  in  still 
existing  languages,  Arabic  and  Syriao»  which  threw  light  on 
the  ancient  Hebrew.*  One  great  hindrance  to  any  advance 
beyond  the  Jewish  traditional  knowled^re  was  presented  by 
what  was  really  the  only  basis  on  which  the  translators 
could  in  that  age  work  at  all — the  Massorctic  punctuation. 
The  original  te.xt  had  l)een  written,  as  Arabic  still  is  (and 
our  systems  of  short-hand  supply  instances  nearer  home), 
without  any  indication  of  vowels,  so  that  ktl  was  written 
for  "  he  killed."  These  letters  can  belong  to  no  other 
root  than  "to  kill,"  and  therefore  the  main  idea  is  not 
doubtful  \  but  the  precise  grammatical  form  is  determined 
by  the  vowels  applied  to  these  consonants.  These  vowels 
not  being  written  at  all,  our  Jdl  might  be  read  kdtel  "  kill- 
ing, to  ^  "killed,"  ktOl  "to  kill,"  and  in  other  ways,  all 
of  which  would  produce  real  words.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  language  wouUl  be 
requisite  to  deternuiic  which  form  was  correct  in  any  given 
instance ;  just  as  in  Latin,  if  we  had  to  determine  whether 
the  abbreviation  Igt  stood  for  l^git,  legat,  legct  or  leyit.  To 
help  to  this  decision,  or  rather  to  hand  down  the  traditional 
readings,  the  school  of  the  Massora  had  applied  to  each 


*  See^  B«Bld*«  Iialirb.d«r  Hebr.  Spmche,  7tb  eiL,  §  306  c,  Zil  %  and 
Im  Qnun.  limb.,  1 670. 
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consonant  a  vowel-sign.  But  as  this  system  was  not  fully 
completed  till  tlio  tenth  or  eleveath  century  after  Christ,  its 
autliority  could  not  be  taken  unquestioned ;  and  the  most 
that  could  fairly  be  said  of  it,  was  that  as  it  was  the  mani- 
fest duty  and  desire  of  tlie  Jews  to  preserve  the  comet 
reading  of  their  sacred  language,  and  no  |>ori<)d  had  occurred 
when  these  writings  had  not  been  in  daily  use  among  them, 
the  presuni[)ti()n  Wtis  strongly  iu  favoui  uf  the  authenticity 
of  the  Massorctic  punctuation.  Comparison  with  tlie  earliest 
translations,  among  which  the  Gieek  is  immensely  the  most 
important,  su^'plies  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sumption; and  the  later  comparison  with  the  formation 
and  inflexion  of  wonls  in  the  cognate  Aramaic  and  Arabic 
made  it  still  less  possible  to  doubt  the  general  soundness  of 
the  system.  But  while  the  punctuation  as  a  grammatical 
system  is  thus  placed  lu'vond  reasonable  doubt,  the  punc- 
tuatoiB  may  have  erred  lu  nuiTiV  iiidividual  words.  In  how 
many  cases  would  two  readings  nuike  equally  good  sense? 
and  in  such  cases  how  often  may  not  the  pum  t  luitors,  being 
liiiniau,  and  being  moreover  Jews,  have  been  guidud  lu  their 
choice  by  personal,  national  or  religious  prejudices?  Nay, 
so  strong  are  sudi  prejudices,*  that  the  punctuators  may 
even  have  slightly  altered  the  form  of  a  word  in  order  to 
assimilate  it  to  others  of  assumed  like  formation,  or  even 
to  get  rid  of  some  imagined  impropriety  of  speech  and 
thought.  All  these  cases  actually  occur,  and  very  frequently, 
in  the  Massoretic  text  We  may  have  by  this  time  acquired 
sufficient  skill  and  experience  to  correct  some,  if  not  all,  of 
these  false  readings  of  the  Jews ;  certain  it  is  that  King 
James's  translators  coidd  not  afford  to  desert  the  Massoretic 
teaching  for  an  instant.  AVhere  that  failed  them,  being  not 
understood  or  yielding  doubtful  sense,  they  could  have 
recourse  to  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate ;  what  they  could 
not  do  was  to  extract  sense  out  of  the  Hebrew  indepen- 
dently of  the  labours  of  Jewish  predecessors. 

Now  the  translation  issued  under  James  L  exhibits  pre- 
cisely the  defects  which  have  been  indicated  as  unavoidable 
when  the  language  had  been  studied  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  The  knowledge  of  the  syntax  is  the  great  deficiency, 
which  is  felt  in  prose  in  nearly  every  sentence.  A  depen- 
dent clause,  indicatiTig  the  time  or  circumstances  under 
which  the  main  actiuii  took  place,  is  indicated  by  a  reversal 
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of  the  usual  order — the  subject  being  made  to  precede  the 
verb  instead  of  following  it  This  great  rule  of  syntax 
heing  entirely  unknown,  sentences  which  ought  to  be  de- 
pendent, were  constantly  translated  as  principal.  Although 

the  facts  r«*corded  may  not  be  altered  thereby,  their  due 
relations  to  one  another  are  utterly  obscured,  and  what  was 
intended  as  a  mere  date  for  another  event,  ajjpeai-s  as  a  fact 
stated  ou  its  owu  account  Take  as  an  example  1  Sam.  ill 
1—4. 


Aufhon'red  Vprffnn. 
And  the  chiM  Sannu'l  iiiinis- 
tercd  unto  the  Luho  buforo  £1L 
And  the  woid  of  the  Lord  was 
preciom  in  tbo«6  days:  theie 
was  no  open  vision.  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when 
Kli  was  laid  ilown  in  his  place, 
and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim, 
tliat  he  could  not  see ;  uud  ere 
the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where 
tiie  ark  of  God  was,  and  Samnol 
was  l:\id  down  to  sleep  ;  that 
the  Lord  called  Samnol ;  and 
he  answered,  Here  am  I. 


Correrfed  Vemt'mi. 
And  while  the  child  Samuel 
was  ministering  to  Juvn  before 
Eli,  and  Jhvh's  Word  was  rare 
in  those  days,  theie  benng  no 
iliiruscd  vision  ; — at  that  time, 
when  Eli  was  lyiii^'  in  his  place, 
and  his  eyes  had  bcLiun  to  be 
dim  ad  that  ho  could  not  -see  ; 
before  the  lamp  of  God  wtis 
gone  oni,  and  as  Samuel  was 
lying  in  the  temple  of  Jhvb 
wheve  the  ark  of  God  was ; 
Jhtu  called  to  Samuel;  and  he 
said,  Here  1  am. 


The  impropriety  of  the  translation  of  the  first  clause  aa 
if  it  were  a  new  event,  told  on  its  own  account,  "  And  the 
child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lc>kd  hi  fore  Kli,"  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  merely  recalls  what  lias  l>cun  already  told 
in  ch.  i.  28,  and  again  alluded  to  in  ii.  11  and  18.  The 
passage  also, illustrates  another  peculiar  usaoo,  that  of  the 
verb,  "and  it  came  to  pass,"  (literally,  "and  it  wa^,"  Gr. 
Koi  iytnTu).  This  expression  is  only  used  when  the  true 
verb  of  the  sentence  (the  act  which  came  to  pass)  is  preceded 
by  an  adverbial  clause,  expressing  its  time  or  circum- 
sttances;  and  is  employed  in  obedience  to  the  Hebrew 
craving  for  a  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  in 
narrative  dialogue.  Here  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  verse 
2,  and  is  separated  from  the  act  which  it  introduces  ("that 
the  Lord  called  fcJamuel, "  v.  4),  by  the  many  dej^endent 
clauses  in  verses  2  and  3.  As  in  Eni,dish  the  verb  does 
not  stand  at  the  beginning,  and  nothing  similar  to  this 
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Ifebrew  idiuin  exists,  the  attempt  to  imitato  it  l>y  "it  Ciinio 
to  pass.. .that,"  seems  niicalled  for  and  ahsunl — nay,  even 
viciuiis,  since,  if  anv  njeainng  at  all  attachea  to  the  English 
phrase,  it  in  that  ut  a  jinal  result,  or  a  Jhrtuitmis  occurrence, 
which  is  not  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  word.  A  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  therefore,  leade  ns  utterly  to 
discard  this  commonest  of  biblical  phrases  from  Ihe  Old 
Testament,  and,  I  must  add,  also  from  the  New,  since  the 
Greek  mu  iyivtro  is  only  a  slavish  copy  of  tlie  Hebiw 
idiom,  without  any  more  rauon  d'etre  than  the  English 
phrase. 

Tho  begiuniDg  of  Genesis,  which  1  translated.*  "In  tho 
beginning  of  God's  forming  the  heavens  ami  the  fnrtli, 
when  the  earth  hud  been  sha|»elt*ss  and  wjiste,  and  dai  knefs 
over  the  face  of  the  Abyss,  and  while  tlie  breath  of  Uud 
was  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  water,  God  said :  '  Let 
light  be  r  and  Light  was,"  famishes  an  eminent  instance 
of  the  beauty  as  well  as  sense  which  is  recovered  by  the 
proper  observation  of  the  subjection  of  the  dependent 
danses  to  the  principal.  I  could  enlist  the  sympathy  of  tho 
most  hesitating,  were  I  to  comment  on  this  passage :  but  I 
have  no  ri^dit  to  tell  the  tale  twice,  and  1  therefore  content 
myself  with  referring"  to  tho  previous  article  on  the  snbjert 
of  that  account  of  Creation.  The  beginning  of  the  seeond 
account  of  Creation  (Gen.  ii.  4 — 7)  beintr  translated  with  a 
similar  disregard  to  syntax,  1  gave  tho  following  version 


Auihorizid  Vertwn, 

ii  *  These  are  the  generations 
of  tho  heavens  and  of  the  earth 
when  they  were  created,  in  the 
day  iltiit  the  Loud  God  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
^and  every  plant  of  the  field 
before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and 
every  herb  of  the  field  befoi-e  it 
grew  :  for  the  Lokd  (Jod  hatl 
not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  tlie 
eai  th,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground.  *Bnt  there 
went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth, 


Corrected  Yerdon, 

ii.  ^Tuis  18  THE  IfisTonv  OP 

THK    HkaVEX    and   THE  IaRIQ 

AT  lUKrii  Crlation. 

On  the  day  that  JuvH-God 
made  Earth  and  Heaven, — 
^when  no  field-shrubs  were  yet 
in  the  earth,  and  no  field-herbs 
were  yet  spn>utinp^  (hecanso 
JnvH-God  had  not  .sent  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and  men  tliero 
were  none  to  till  the  ground) ; 
'and  a  mist  went  up  from  the 
earth  and  watered  the  whole 


*  TbeoL  Ser.  VoL  Y.  pp.  4—12.  f  lUd.  p.  284. 
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and  watered  tho  whole  face  of  face  of  the  ground,  —  then 

the  ground.    "^And  the  Lord  Jnvii-Ood  forniod  tho  Man  be- 

God  formed  man  of  the  (hist  of  ing  (hist  from  the  ^nound,  and 

the  ground,  and  breathed  into  blow  into  liia  nose  the  life- 

his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  breath,  and  the  man  was  gifted 

and  man  became  a  living  sonL  with  animal  life. 

The  comment  on  this  passage  must  be  siniilar  to  that  on 
those  previously  adduced.  The  act  which  is  announced 
does  not  come  till  verse  7,  "then  JEVB-^Sod  fonned  the 
Man/'  and  verses  4 — 6  describe  simply  the  tune  ("on  the 
day  when  JHVH-God  iimdo  Earth  and  Heaven**)  and  circnm- 
Staiices  ("when  no  field-shnibs  were  yet  in  the  earth,... and 
a  mist  went  up  from  the  earth")  of  that  act  The  Authorized 
Version  shews  none  of  these  relations,  and  thronc^h  ij^noranre 
of  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  tran'^lntcd  before,  makes  the 
"plant"  and  "lurli"  inverse  5  t<»  h  pond  on  tlie  verb  in 
verse  4.  It  wouhl  Le  easy  to  mnltiply  to  any  extent  passages 
revealing  this  ignorance  of  tlie  laws  of  syntactical  depend- 
ence, but  a  couple  of  clear  examples  shew  this  as  well  as  a 
thousand. 

The  Hebrew  article  is  ha,  prefixed  to  the  noun.  It  is 
used  almost  exactly  as  in  English,  and  also  when  a  \vhole 
species  is  spoken  of,  as  in  Greek  6  Mpunroc  =  "man."  Nouns 
without  the  article  (except  a.s  shewn  fnrther  on)  are  neces- 
sarily indefinite.  Names  of  persons  and  phices,  however, 
as  in  English,  do  not  taki>  the  article.  Yet  the  English 
translatoi-s  act  as  if  there  were  no  article  at  all,  and  make 
their  nonn.s  definite  or  indelinitc  aceording  to  their  own 
caprice.  Adam,  the  ordinary  name  for  man  (homu),  wliieh 
lias  the  article  as  denoting  the  species  in  Gen.  L  27,  and 
])erhaps  in  ii  7,  tliey  rightly  translate  "man,"  In  ii.  8,  15, 
16. 18,  22,  25,  iii.  12,  22,  24,  where  It  has  the  article  as 
referring  to  one  definite  individual,  they  rightly  render  it 
"  the  man."  lUit  in  ii  10,  20,  21,  23,  iii.  8,  9. 17,*  20,  21.* 
iv.  1,  although  the  conditions  are  pnu  isdy  the  same,  they 
treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  call  it  "Adam."  Tlnis  llie 
same  pei-son  is  in  the  same  narrative  called  alternately 
"the  man"  and  "Adam,"  without  the  sliglit(^'st  sanction 
from  the  Uebrew.    In  Gen.  iii.  24?,  we  ought  to  read,  "  he 

*  In  thcNi  th«  only  venoi  where  the  attide  ii  hiddw  in  n  prefii,  we  nraat 
reed  UJ^- 
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placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Uu.  cherubim,  and 
ikt  flaming  Bword."  Again,  in  2  Sam.  i  23,  "lovely"  and 
«« pleasant  have  the  article,  and  consequently  cannot  form 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  translation  "Sanl 
and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives."  It 
must  be,  as  even  the  Septuagint  has,  2aovX  xal  "luvuBav  ol 
iiyaiTTifitvoi  Ka\  upalot,  "  Satil  and  Jonathan,  the  lovoly  and 
pleasant  fnv  'wlio  wci-e  lovcl}'  and  ]»leasant'}  in  their  lives,'* 
The  noun  which  lias  a  [genitive  following  and  dependent  on 
it  is  necessarilv  without  the  article,  although  definite.  This 
rule,  one  ut  tlu-  most  important  in  the  whole  language,  is 
not  often  neglected  by  the  translators :  yet,  so  inveterate  is 
their  carelessness  in  all  that  concerns  the  use  of  the  aitide^ 
it  is  occasionally  very  grossly  violated,  as  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dirge,  2  Sam.  i  19 :  "The  beauty  of  Israel  is 
slain  upon  thy  high  places."  The  liberty  taken  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  making  plausible  sense,  for  it  leaves  tAy 
"without  any  n^ferenco.  "  I^Muty,"  having  the  article,  cannot 
be  followed  by  a  genitive,  and  it  should  ho,  "The  Beauty,  O 
Israel,  is  slain  on  tliy  heij^'hts"^ — the  beauty  referring  to  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  the  jn  ide  or  gluiy  of  their  times.  Again,  the 
article  used  with  .Mclzar,  Dan.  i.  11,  IG,  sliouM  have  warned 
the  translators  that  this  was  not  the  man's  name,  but  his 
title ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Satan,  Job  L  6 — 9, 12, 
iL  1-^.  The  same  neglect  of  the  article  is  the  cardinal 
error  in  an  important  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  pas- 
sage, Ps.  ii.  12,  "Kiss  the  Son."  Here  the  noun  has  no 
ar&cle,  and  therefore  could  only  mean  "  a  son."  But  the 
word  used  is  bar,  not  hen  ;  and  bar  is  not  Hebrew  at  all  for 
son,  but  only  takes  the  ])lare  f>f  the  Hebrew  ben  in  the 
Aramaic  (Chaldaic)  dialect  which  succeeds  to  it.  Therefore 
even  if  the  sense  required  the  meaning  son,  the  Hebrew 
word  would  not  yield  it  The  nieaning  may  be,  "  Embrace 
loyalty,"  or  the  text  may  be  corrupt,  which  is  perhaps  the 
more  probable.  Less  important  instances,  such  as  Ex.  ii 
15,  "  and  he  sat  down  by  a  well,"  where  it  should  be  the 
vM,  are  of  constant  occunenca 

An  error  of  less  grammatical  importance,  but  which  may 
frequently  give  rise  to  false  interpretations,  is  caused  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  translators  that  col,  "  all,"  after  a  negative 
or  interrogative  is  equivalent  to  "  any.'*  Tluis  in  Ps.  ciii.  2, 
"Joiget  not  all  his  benefits,"  should  be  "any  of  liis  bene- 
• 
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fits  Ps.  X.  4},  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  should  be  *'  in 
any  of  his  thoughts  f  and  eo  in  the  New  Testament^  Matt 
xix.  3,  "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
every  [any]  cause  T  and  Acts  xvii  27,  "  Though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  [is  not  far  from  an;/]  of  us."  In  Gen. 
iii  1,  the  serpent  attributes  to  God  tlie  unqualified  pro- 
hibition, **Yc  sliall  not  eat  of  aiij/  nf  (hr  trees  [not,  as  the 
translation  has  it,  '  of  every  tree  'J  of  the  garden,"  which 
too  sweejtiiig  assertion  is  imniedirttely  corrected  by  Kve. 
Ill  tliese  instances,  the  sense  is  materially  different  accuvd- 
ing  as  all  or  ani^  is  used.  In  other  ctuscs,  either  may  be 
employed  almost  indifferently,  as  1  Kings  xvi.  25,  "  Omri 
did  worse  than  all  [any]  before  him.^  In  others,  the  trans- 
lators have  rightly  given  any,  as  Amos  viii  7,  "  I  will  never 
forget  any  of  their  works." 

Another  subject  which  requires  careful  attention  from 
translators  is  that  of  the  names  of  God.  These  are  more 
numerous  than  we  should  liave  expected  in  a  strictly 
monotheistic  people;  and  it  is  now  generally  known  tlial 
they  are  certainly  not  u^sed  haphazard,  but  on  a  dolinito 
system.  How  far  the  choice  of  one  or  another  may  l>e  taken 
us  distinctive  of  a  peculiar  age,  how  far  it  enters  into  the 
idiosync^cy  of  a  peculiar  writer  or  school  of  writers,  how 
far  it  depends  upon  other  circumstances  altogether,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  a  translation  which  ought  to  he  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  original  to  a  whole  nation  will  choose  distinct  words 
for  each  of  the  Hebrew  names^  and  that  it  will  represent  a 
proper  name  and  a  title  respectively  as  such.  Now  the 
existing  ver5«ioii  eoiifonnds  El,  Eloah  and  Elohim,  nnder  the 
common  naniu  "God;"  and  similarly  Adoiuii  and  diiVH 
under  "the  Tx>rd  ;"  and  translates /SV«w/(iat  "  the  Ahiiiglity.'* 
The  merely  typographical  difference  between  "the  L<jrd' 
(Adonai)  and  "  the  LoKD "  (J hvh),  though  better  than 
nothing,  is  insufficient,  because  intelligible  only  to  the  eye. 
Moreover,  Jhvh  is  a  proper  name,  and  should  not  therefore 
be  translated  at  all,  any  more  than  Zeus,  Jupiter.  Odin,  or 
any  other  divine  name,*  but  presented  in  its  native  form 
unchanged. 

•  With  what  vowels  to  pronounce  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to  engage 
tbe  serious  attention  of  tmnslatore.  The  onlinaiy  prODVMiation  Jekovah  has 
bMit  udopted  on  lalw  groaads  Cor  Bome  few  oentuiei^  prmoos  to  wiUob  tlio 
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T  liave  sorely  tried  my  readers'  pojaence  through  my 
determination  to  l»ri?M.v  not  vngnc  a«*sertions,  but  docu- 
mentary proof  of  tlie  gulf  that  s<'paratrs  thp  H«'brew  learn- 
in<T  of  the  ]irf'«pnt  day  from  tlmt  of  the  tiiuc  of  Jnmes  I. 
I  have  chust'ik  only  the  more  8trikin<?  points,  and  birm^Mit 
forward  special  piussagcs  uuly  as  samples  of  an  ind«'{inite 
number  of  the  same  class,  lleuce  I  conceive  that  these 
few  paragi'aphs  contain  the  germs  of  matter  whieh  would 
spread  corrections  over  ever}  page  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  rather  which  wonld  render  revision  of  the  old  translation 
hopeless,  and  a  new  unfettered  translation  necessary. 

But  I  have  not  yet  shewn  how  we  may  frr <iurvit]y  have 
to  depart  from  the  Massoretic  punctuation,  and  adopt  our 
own.  The  Massom  snmotinirs  corrects  the  consonants 
themselves,  which  form  the  text,  sometimes  attaches  vow»  ls 
to  that  text  on  jirim  ijjles  of  its  own,  which  we  see  Tt  Oiion 
to  depart  from.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  <,nided  by  false 
notions  of  grammar,  false  principles  of  reading,  or  false 
doctrinal  ideas — to  speak  geneially,  therefore,  by  false  pre- 
conceptions. Thus  the  punctuators  refuse  to  recognize  hu, 
"he,"  as  a  feminine  pronoun,  and  always  substitute  for  it 
At  when  used  for  "  she^*  Thus  in  obedience  to  a  niisunder^ 
stood  command  not  to  pronounce  the  Divine  name  JHVH, 
they  substitute  in  reading  the  less  saci-ed  title  u4</r>/ia/,  "  tlto 
Lonl,"  or  the  ordinary  name  Elohim,  "God,"  and  point  the 
word  with  vowel-si^ns  which  shall  ensure  this  substitu- 
tion.* So  also  the  idea  tliat  no  one  can  see  (lod  and  live 
is  so  deep  seated  in  their  minds  that  they  altei-  the  vowels 
of  the  verb  "to  sue"  in  passages  which  exjucss  anything 
about  '*  seeing  Goil,"  so  as  to  change  it  into  a  passive  (as 
video  into  videm'J,  to  denote  "being  seen  by  God,"  or 
"  appearing  before  hinL**  Tims  in  Pa.  xlil  3,  the  original 
text  undoubtedly  was,  *' When  shall  I  come  and  see  &ocf« 
/ace  f*  as  Luther  has  it ;  but  the  punctuators  have  altered 


qoflfltioii  did  not  ariae.  as  it  nerer  was  prononnoed.    The  queation  is  diaeaaed, 

ainl  reason  shown  for  tx-lievin^'  the  I'mnuntnation  to  he  Jahreh,  or  something 
BimiUr,  in  my  ''Short  Dissertation  on  tbe  True  Proniuicuaiion  of  the  Divine 
Name"  (LoDgrnans  18r>9).  **Tbe  LoBO**  l»  nenlj  •  innalatton  of  Ademni, 
or  its  Greek  eqiUTalent  Kipio^. 

•  TTence  tht-  trne  vowels  l>elonging  to  the  nnme  JHYH  (mH"^)  art^  not 
banded  down  at  all  bj  tbo  MaMura :  wherefore  we  write  it  in  ih'vt  article 
■imply  JavR. 
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it  into,  "  WIk.'ii  shall  I  come  and  appear  [lit.  he  seen]  before 
Go(ir  and  this  weak  sense,  which  so  ill  iic<:ord.s  with  tlie 
eager  "thirst  for  the  living  God,"  confessed  immediately 
before,  is  adopted  by  tlie  Septiiagint  and  the  Vulgate. 

But  the  Massoretic  puuciuators  very  rarely  allowed  the 
existence  of  any  error  in  the  original  text,  and  generally 
forced  some  sort  of  meaning  upon  passages  which  even  the 
most  cantiouB  criticism  of  the  present  day  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce corrupt  These  cases  must  be  judged  separately, 
according  to  the  means  we  possess  in  each  instance  for 
restoring  the  true  text.  Where  the  Hebrew,  in  simple  prose 
narrative,  suddenly  exhibits  some  wildly  improbable  con- 
ptniotion,  orsonif  clnnsewith  no  clear  sense,  the  Septunirint 
often  clears  uj*  tlir  diniculty  by  offering  a  sentence  simple 
and  clear,  out  of  whicli  wlien  translated  back  into  Hebrew 
the  existing  Hebrew  text  might  easily  have  arisen  by  cor- 
ruption, whereas  the  Greek  could  not  have  been  intended 
as  a  translation  or  emendation  of  the  latter.  In  such  cases, 
which  occur  often  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew,  through  the  simple  omission  of  a  few  essential 
letters  or  words,  may  frequently  be 'assumed  as  certain,  and 
the  mode  of  emendation  equally  so.  The  mention  of  an 
"adversary"  of  Hannah  in  1  .Sam.  i  6,  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  story,  is  probably  due  only  to  a  corrupt  reading ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "bow"  in  2  Snm.  i.  18,  which 
so  soH'ly  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  conimentatoi-s.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  2  Sam.  i.  10.  shews  that  the  first  word, 
"the  bi^auty,"  is  exlieni*  ly  duubtful,  and  may  with  altered 
puuuluuli»in  be  read  4is  a  verb,  and  denote,  "Set  up  a 
monument"  (to  Saul  and  Jouatlian) ;  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  rest  of  the  verse  cannot  be  quite  sane  as  it  stands. 
In  other  instances  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  the 
existing  text  is  faulty,  and  can  yield  neither  the  sense 
assign^  in  the  Authorized  Version,  nor  any  other  satisfac- 
tory meaning ;  and  yet  we  may  be  unable  to  emend  it 
otherwise  than  by  pure  conjecture.  In  these  two  cases  the 
translator  finds  the  most  dithcuUy.  In  both  he  ought 
clearly  not  to  attempt  to  translate  a  text  which  he  is  con- 
vinced is  corrupt.  A  faulty  text  is  really  no  text  at  all ; 
and  to  leave  a  mere  blank  space  in  more  ereditablc  than  to 
put  fVtrtli  that  which  he  knows  dues  not  resemble  the  text 
as  it  mu^t  liave  originally  been.  Indeed,  the  latter  procedure 
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is  a  fraud  upon  the  reader ;  and  it  ou|:^ht  to  T)e  one  of  tlio 
first  rules  laid  down  by  or  for  tlie  tiajisliitursi  io  keep  tjuite 
clear  of  such  laxity  of  la  iiiLiple.  Jii  the  first  chuss  of  CJiijes, 
where  the  true  text  ib  to  bo  interred  with  uhaubt  absolute 
eertuDty  from  the  comparison  of  similar  passages,  from  the 
8eptiiagint»  or  otherwise,  it  appears  allowable  for  the  trans- 
Utor  to  adopt  it^  thoagh  not  without  the  apparatus  of  stars 

daggers  f ,  or  other  marks  known  to  critical  editors.  In 
the  second  class,  where  the  restoration  is  purely  conjec- 
tural, the  conscientious  translator,  if  he  inserts  the  render- 
ing of  his  restored  text  at  nil,  will  mark  its  insecurity  still 
more  strongly — lust,  pfrhapa,  by  lettini^  it  a])j>(»ar  only  iu 
a  note,  while  he  leavt's  a  blank  in  tin-  text  itscll"  The  fact 
that  none  of  these  niethod.s  ui  di-it  inL;ui^hiiig  between  sound 
text,  doubtful  or  unbound  text,  and  conjecture,  are  adopted 
in  our  existing  translation,  of  itself  constitutes  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  new  translation  on  new  and 
more  conscientious  principles.  What  we  want  is  to  know 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  where  the  Hebrew  has  none 
to  us,  not  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  our  own  impei'tiuences. 

Justice  has  often  been  done  in  separate  and  unauthorized 
translations  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  the  rhythm  which  at  once  constitutes  one  of  its  main 
beauties  and  reveals  its  deeper  meaning' ;  i)ul  the  Authorized 
Version  continues  to  be  piinted  as  ])rose,  without  even 
division  of  lines,  nuieh  less  with  attention  to  the  loiij^^er 
division  into  stanzas,  wliich  absolutely  forces  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  careful  reader  of  the  Hebrew.  Yet  even 
in  our  countiy  the  importance  and  beauty  of  the  Hebrew 
versification  was  shewn  and  proved  in  translation  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  more  than  a  oentuiy  ago ! 

The  exact  form  and  language  which  ought  to  characterize 
the  new  translation  cannot  fairly  be  detentiiiH  d  by  a  single 
individual.  Any  committee  which  may  hereafter  be  formed 
to  decide  it,  however,  ought  to  consist  of  scholars  of  equal 
and  the  highest  attainments  in  Hebrew  j^^raniniar  and  idiom, 
and  animated  by  the  single  unswerving  purpose  of  giving 
the  piecise  sense  and  .spirit  of  the  words,  without  secret  or 
avowed  fear  of  the  effect  of  disturbing  cherished  but  erro- 
neous phraseology.  The  following  examples*  therefore^ 
must  not  be  taken  as  specimens  of  what  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  such  a  committee  would  ultimately  adopt,  especially 
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in  the  minor  I'legaiices  of  language,  but  simply  to  substan- 
tiate in  concrete  instances  the  general  principles  previously 
laid  down, — to  shew  that  these  have  a  constant  ptaetical 
application,  and  that  their  recognition  often  corrects  the 
signification  of  passages  hitherto  supposed  to  bear  a  differ* 
ent  sense?,  or  clears  up  the  obscnrest  "  I  rarely  read  any 
laige  portion  of  the  ()ld  Testament  without  coming  across 
such, — verses  which  simply  convey  no  idea  to  m}'  mind," 
writes  to  mc  nn  acute  and  scholarly  theoloirian.  The  pas- 
sages selected  are  mostly  soim  what  crucial  tests,  where 
the  original  is  unusually  dillicult,  or,  it  may  often  V»e,  cor- 
rupt. Words  iiisertod  for  intelligibility  or  by  way  of  com- 
ment are  enclosed  vviLhiii  brackets. 

Psalm  iL 

Why  have  natifvis  raged, 

and  [why]  aro  pcr)|ii(  s  mcflitating  folly, 

[aii<lj  taking  position  kings  of  earth 

and  princes  who  have  sat  together  in  counsel, 

Sgainst  Jam  and  against  his  Anointed  ?  [sa^^ing] 

We  will  burst  their  bonds, 
"and  cast  off  from  us  their  cords  T* 

He  wli  sits  in  heaven  smiles, 

the  Lord  laughs  scorn  upon  them, 
then  speaks  to  them  in  wnith 
and  in  anger  affri;^hts  iIhmh,  [saying] 
"But  I  myself  have  anoiuie«l  my  kiug 
**  on  Zion  my  holy  mountain.*' 

1  will  tell  of  the  decree  of  Jhvh, 
who  said  to  me,  "  My  son  art  thoa ; 

bore  thee  myself  this  very  day : 
"  Ask  of  mo,  and  I  shall  make  nations  thy  domain, 

"and  the  fu  ls  <>f  earth  tliy  possession, 
"which  thou  iiiayst  break  with  a  rnti  of  iron 
"or  like  a  potters  vessel  dash  asunder.** 

And  now,  kings,  be  wise  ; 

be  warned,  ye  jud<j;es  of  earth  ! 

Serve  Juvh  with  fear, 

and  applaud  with  trembling  ! 

Cleave  to  him,*  lest  he  be  angry  and  ye  lose  your  way; 
for  his  anger  is  easily  kindled. 

*  Read  iSl.  If  be  retjuDed,  it  must  be  pointed  ftad  truul»ted 
'*Ktt1»ioe  loyalt/.** 
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Pmlm  xi 
In  Jbth  I  have  taken  refuge. 
How  can  ye  aay  of  my  son), 

"  Flee  to  your  mountain,  ye  birds"  ? 
For  lo,  the  impious  are  bending  the  bow^ 
have  fixed  their  arrow  011  ihf  string, 
to  shoot  in  durkness  at  the  uju  ight  of  souL 
Wh«i  the  pillars  aie  destroyed, 
What  does  a  rigbteoua  man  do  % 

JwfB.  in  hia  holy  temple, 

Jrth,  whose  throne  is  in  heayen, — 

his  eyes  behold, 

his  eyelids  prove,  the  sons  of  men. 

JiivH  jimves  the  righteous, 

but  tiic  impious  and  the  lover  of  violence  liis  soul  hatcth. 
May  he  lain  upon  the  impious  fiery  Ci>al  and  biiuistone, 
and  boiling  breath  bo  their  portion  of  the  cup. 
For  righteona  is  Jhyh,  loving  righteous  acta. 
The  upright  will  behold  hia  face. 

Freseire  me,  God,  for  I  have  sought  refuge  in  thee  I 

I  say  to  JnvH,  "  Thou  art  my  Lord, 

"be.«ide  whom  there  is  no  haj>piness  for  me, 
**[nor|*  to  tlic  saints  wlio  are  in  the  land 
**and  the  nobles  in  whom  is  all  my  pleasure." 

Their  labours  are  multiplied  who  have  taken  other  [godsj  in 

exchange,t 
whose  libations  of  blood  I  do  not  pour, 
and  whose  namea  I  take  not  on  my  lips. 
Thou,  Jhth,  my  share  of  the  lot  and  the  cup, 
thou  boldest  my  fate. 

Lots  have  fallen  to  me  in  eharraing  [places]; 
also  my  licritnge  is  splendid  to  me. 

I  hle?R  Jin  ri  who  has  provided  for  mc  ; 

even  in  the  mghts  my  Kfins  admonish  me  [thereto]. 

I  have  set  iJhvh  before  me  constantly  j 

because  [he  is]  at  my  right  hand  I  sbsJl  not  slide. 

*  Perhaps  this  Tene  onght  to  be  regarrled  as  a  locut  defperatu*.  But  the 
above  tran<«l»tion  resta  on  llie  not  tin  reasonable  aMamption  that  the  prepoid> 
tion  in  C^t5fi"Tp^  expiw^sthe  same  gtiiitjve  relation  as  the  wiffix  in  ^rO'JlD. 

t  If  the  fuUowiu>{  relatives  (pronomionl  iiulUx^  in  Hebrew)  rrfe-r,  a&  aeema 
betft,  to  the  *.* other  goda"  rather  than  to  their  worshiperR,  wi-  >Ii<  iilil  expect— > 
and  indeed  mini  demand— a  plural  CTni^tlil  instead  of  the  eingykur  IfiH. 
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Therefoie  did  my  heart  lejoioe  and  my  eoul  exult ; 

my  body  also  lies  in  security ; 

because  thou  leavest  not  my  soul  to  the  grave, 

TtoT  puttcth  thy  beloved  cues  so  as  to  see  the  |a.L 
Thou  h'ttt'st  me  know  the  way  of  life, 
th(3  iulueBs  of  joys  [that  are]  before  thy  face, 
dulights  at  thy  right  baud  for  ever. 

Job  xzriiL  1 — 11. 

For  the  silver  lias  a  matrix, 

and  the  gold  wliich  they  will  melt,  a  place. 

Iron  is  taken  from  dust, 

and  stone  pours  forth  copper. 

He*  has  put  a  limit  to  the  darkness, 

and  to  the  farthest  extremity  he  is  exploring 

the  stones  of  gluom  and  sliadc 

ir»>  has  !)nilcpn  opon  a  cliauudt  far  from  inhahitanta, 

where  the  ibrgotteu  [minors]  haug,  away  irom  the  feet  [of 

passers  by], 
away  from  men  they  are  poised. 
Out  of  the  earth  comes  forth  bread, 
but  beneath  her  there  has  been  a  turning  up  as  with  fife. 
Her  stones  are  the  sapphire's  abode, 
and  this  has  lumps  of  p:nl(I, — 
a  path  which  the  eagle  knows  not, 
nor  the  vulture's  eye  has  descried, 
which  the  prond  beasts  have  not  trodden, 
and  to  which  the  Hon  has  not  penetrated, 
lie  has  put  forth  his  hand  into  the  flint, 
has  turned  up  mountains  from  the  root; 
into  the  rocks  he  has  cut  channels, 
and  all  that  is  precious  his  eye  has  seen. 
Ho  has  tied  up  streams  a^'ainst  dripping, 
and  brings  the  concealed  out  to  the  Hght. 

Isaiah  ix.  I — 7. 

But  darkness  will  not  be  to  her  [the  land]  on  whom  affliction 

was ; 

as  the  former  time  brought  contempt  to  the  land  of  Zebulon 
and  the  land  of  Naphtalt, 

*  The  miner,  wLose  lamp  Ulaminatw  the  rodu  far  Imide  tbe  mcmntala, 

wbicb  were  all  in  gloom  before.  . 

Tbe  ehiflt  irlieie  tbe  aunem  often  beng  mspended  by  a  rope,  men  sad 
forgotten  by  people  on  tbe  snilbee  of  tbe  eerth.  Tbie  Tone  iedilBcalt  sad 

obscure. 
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60  the  later  has  done  houour  to  the  road  leading  to  the  sea, 
the  farther  aide  of  the  JordAU,  the  circle  of  the  Heathen 
[GalUee], 

That  people,  they  who  were  walking  in  darkneaa,  have  seen  a 

the  dwellei'S  in  a  land  of  glonm,  on  them  has  light  shone, 
Thoii  liast  increased  tho  population,  hast  hoiglitencd  its*  joy; 
they  rejoice  belore  thee  with  joy  liko  that  in  harvest, 
like  that  which  they  feel  when  dividing  spoil ; 
hecause  the  yoke  which  it  [tho  people]  hore^  the  acourge  of 
its  bock, 

the  driver's  rod,  thon  hast  broken  as  on  Midian's  day  of  hnttle  ; 

because  [aLso]  all  the  boots  of  noisily  booted  [soldiers^  and 
the  cloaks  rolled  in  lilooil, 

have  been  given  to  burning,  a  food  for  lire. 

For  a  child  has  been  bom  to  U8»  a  son  given  to  us, 

and  the  empire  put  on  his  shoulder :  and  they  have  called 
him  by  the  name 

Wondoi  fid  Counsellor,  Mighty  Hero,  Constant  father,  Peace- 
ful Prince, 

for  increase  of  the  empire  and  for  endless  prosperity  upon  tho 

throne  of  David, 
and  upon  hia  kingdom,  to  fix  it  and  SDstain  it 
by  justice  and  righteousnesa  from  thencefc^h  for  evermore. 
Tbid  seal  of  Jhvh  of  hosts  will  do  this  1 

In  face  of  all  tliese  facts,  wliat  are  we  to  sav  as  to  the 
call  for  a  lioviscd  Trajislation  ?  Surely  this,  fust  and  fore- 
most :  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  revised  as  a  new  translation 
that  is  required;  that  tho  old  translation,  whatever  its 
beauties  of  style  and  merits  of  execution,  which  we  may 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  wonderful  for  its  age,  is  now 
antiquated  far  more  by  the  advance  of  Hebrew  grammatical 
knowledge  since  it  was  produced  than  by  its  own  English 
styh; ;  and  that  tho  be^t  scholars  will  not  be  content  to 
labour  at  patching  up  what  must  to  thctn  be  an  inferior 
work,  but  require  to  work  freely  if  they  are  to  work  at  all 
It  is  only  the  second-rate  scholars,  whose  level  of  gram- 
matical knowledge  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  seventueiith  cen- 
tury, who  will  be  really  satisfied  to  do  the  small  amount  of 
revision  to  which  it  appears  Bishop  Ellicott  would  tie  them 
down.   Unless,  theiefote,  Emnnon  be  merely  a  milder  term 
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addressed  to  the  conservative  religions  wf)rld  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  a  translation  really  new  in  all  points  which 
require  renewing  (which  is  scaicely  liouest),  it  is  not  a 
proceeding  from  wliich  a  truly  bcholarly  and  satisfactory 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  (of  which  alone  we  s])eak 
liere)  can  be  expected.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  really 
new  translation  might  and  should  retain  the  greater  part 
of  the  accustomed  phraseology,  and  probably  would  look 
wonderfully  like  the  old  Bible :  but  the  translators  ought 
not  to  be  warned,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  warns  them  as  if  in 
mockery  of  their  function,  against  "  improving. "  This  ia 
positively  frightening  them  out  of  their  obvious  du^  at  the 
very  outset 


IV.— THE  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE* 

Essays,  chiefly  on  QuesHonso/Chvreh  and  SUUe^Jram  1860 
to  1870.  By  Jl  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
London:  Murray.  1870. 

3%«  Fimr  Cardinal  Virtnet,  eonmdered  in  rdaHon  to  lAs 

Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics  :  Sij'  Sermons  for 
the  Day.  With  an  Append ir  on.  tJie  Dissolution  of  the 
Union  between  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  Establish^ 
mtnf  nf  an  Orafnrr/  iii  London.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Ship- 
ley»  M.A.    Loudon:  Longmans.  1871. 

M.  Bbnan,  seeking  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Book  of  Acts»  describes  its  author  as  one  of  those  kindly 
men,  of  a  type  ratlier  Catholic  than  Protestant,  whose 
natiiral  disposition  it  is  to  extenuate  differences  and  to 

multiply  points  of  agreement ;  who  prefer  to  contemplate 
fundamental  likenesses,  rather  than  to  enumerate  transitory 
diversities  ;  who  think  no  discord  too  harsh  to  be  harmo- 
nized, no  contradiction  too  sharp  to  be  reconciled  ;  who 
never  will  l)elieve  in  a  fight  till  the  weupuns  are  actually 
cleaving  the  air,  and  when  peace  is  restored  are  apt  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  there  never  was  any  fight  at  all. 
More  than  once»  as  we  have  read  the  portly  volume  in 
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which  the  Dean  of  Weiitnunster  ha:*  collected  tlie  Essays 
upon  ecclesinstical  subjects  which  he  has  published  duting 
toe  Jast  twenty  years^  have  we  been  reminded  of  this  chu* 
raeter.  These  articles  chiefly  refer  to  the  great  internal 
struggles  in  which  the  Church  of  England  hns  been  engaged 
from  the  Gorham  controversy  down  to  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church :  others,  interesting  and  valuable  in 
their  way,  and  well  <i<^<or^'ing  a  place  in  the  volnme,  on 
Hare,  Kehle,  the  Arclildshop  IMiilaret,  have  only  a  loose 
connection  with  the  rost.  Tliey  all  convey  ilu'  impression 
of  Dean  Stanley's  cultivated  mind  and  j^'cnial  synipathiea, 
with  which  English  readers  are  by  this  time  tolerably 
familiar :  they  ai-e  the  pleasantest  reading  imaginable  ;  and 
tbey  give  additional  testimony,  if  it  were  n^ed,  to  the 
fact,  that  their  author  can  stand  bravely  in  d^nee  of  the 
liberties  of  a  heretic,  in  wliosc  heresies  be  has  no  part 
But  though  their  tale  is  of  ecclesiastical  struggle  and  tur- 
moil and  panic,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  strangely  hopeful 
and  peaceful  spirit,  ^fcn  arc  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  Cliurch  of  England  is  being  rent  by  intestine 
divisions  ;  the  fact  is,  if  they  would  only  think  so,  and  look 
at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  she  is  going  f»n  in  a  prosperous  career  of  development 
and  useiuhiess.  Every  succeeding  judgment  of  the  Einal 
Court  of  EcclesiastiGal  Appeal  has  tended  to  enlarge  the 
liberties  of  the  Church :  the  Gorham  case  is  the  palladium 
of  the  Evangelicals,  the  Essays  and  Eeviews'  judgment,  of 
the  Broad  Church.  True,  poor  Mr.  Heath  was  condemned ; 
but  he  is  "  an  unfortunate  instance  of  a  clei^man  having 
been  deprived  of  his  benefice  virtually  because  he  was 
deaf;"*  and  when  these  Essays  %vere  n*publishod,  both  Mr. 
Maconochie's  suspension,  and  the  deprivation  which  seems 
suspended  over  Mr.  Voysey's  head,  were  yet  in  the  darkness 
of  the  future.  An<l  the  worst  of  these  disturbances  have 
been  really  quite  needless.  There  was  nothing  in  Kssays 
and  Beviews  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  have  been  written 
in  Latin)  that  men  did  not  know  before ;  and  the  true  re- 
sponsibility of  the  turmoil  rests  with  the  Westminster 
Ileview.f  So,  again,  "  Whatever  there  is  good  and  true  in 
the  labours  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has»  I  think,  been  suffi- 
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eiently  done  in  Germany ;  and  tbeiefoie  I  cannot  think 
ihafc  the  world  in  general  would  have  lost  anything  if  his 
work  on  the  PcntStench  had  never  heen  written  at  all"* 
Now  that  the  stringency  of  subscription  has  been  relaxed, 
the  Articles,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
afford  a  sufficient  gnnuid  of  union  for  all  Christian  men. 
All  that]  i**  iif'C'tlful  is,  that  theological  partizans  should 
abstain  frciu  Itticration  (though  if  all  litigation  ends  in 
added  freeduin,  it  id  dillicult  to  see  the  objection  to  it),  and 
that  "  the  accuser  and  the  accused"  should  meet  "  face  to 
fecOi  with  friends  chosen  hy  each  on  either  sida^i*  And 
then,  ahove  all,  the  Chnrch  mnst  cling  to  its  connection 
with  the  State»  and  learn  to  be  content  with  its  subjection 
to  Parliament  Given  these  conditions,  the  republic  is 
saved:  lUtnalist  and  Evangelical,  High-Churchman  and 
Dissenter,  will  lie  down  together  liki'  the  lion  and  the 
lamb ;  the  Chureh  of  Knglund  will  once  more  become  the 
Church  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  the  theology  of  the  1  !ith 
century,  as  variously  represented  in  the  writings  of  Keble 
and  of  Jowett,  of  Montalcmbert  aud  of  Maurice,  will  luive 
free  course  aud  be  glori6eA 

It  may  be  interesting  to  contrast  this  rosy-coloured  pic- 
tnie  with  another  painted  by  an  Anglo-Catholic  hand.  In 
a  little  book,  called  "The  Fonr  Cardinal  Virtues^"  but  of 
which  the  discourses  on  that  subject  are  the  lesat  and  least 
important  portion,  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  writes,  in  a  sermon 
entitled  '*£piscopal  Authority  not  Unlimited/'  in  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  strain  4 

"Our  position,  to  speak  plainly,  amongst  others  not  less 
anomalous,  onn55ists  of  tin-  fnllowin!:»  factors.  A  Chnrch,  with 
overpowering  advantages  as  the  world  tliinks,  spiritual  and  tem- 
puml,  which  exorcises  less  iuHucnco  ou  the  nation  than  any  other 
Chnieh  in  Chmtendom.  A  Clergy,  of  aocial  position  and  mein% 
of  intelleet,  oducstion  and  refinement^  vithout  precedent,  which 
y(  I  pftssosses  no  acknowledged  power  in  society  as  Priests.  An 
iistablislimcnt,  not  only  lU  Jure  in  corporate  union  with,  but 
de/nrfn  in  slavisli  subordination  to  a  State,  wliicli  hy  a  godless 
Education  Lill  has  now  cast  aside  almost  tlio  Icvst  links  of  a 
national  Cliiidtianity.  A  Body  of  Christ,  even  His  Spouse, 
f^iaimized  oyer  by  a  Popular  Assembly,  of  which  upwards  of 
one-sixth  part»  and  the  proportion  is  advancing,  oonsista  of  open 

*  F.  818.  t  FnUnio,  p.  uvi.  t  212. 
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fttm  to  ihe  l&ith.  An  Episcopate  nominated  by  the  Itfader  lor 
the  moment  of  the  leailinp  f.iction  of  tlic  day  in  thia  Assem- 
bly— a  leader  who  may  be  of  any  religion  or  of  none.  Houses 
of  Convocation,  the  Church  by  representation,  in  nearly  the  same 
imperfect  condition  in  which  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
TodofB ;  three-foiirihB  of  which,  in  onr  IVovinoe,  are  composed 
of  State  nominees  of  the  first  or  aecond  degree,  and  ono-foarth  of 
which — with  shame  be  it  spoken — represent  tlie  monetary  inte- 
rests of  the  beneficed  clergy  only.  Kcch'siastical  Courts,  so 
cnl!o<l,  (>(  which  the  inferior  indeed  possesses  a  Church  style  and 
title,  and  is  adniinisteit;*!  solely  by  a  layman  ;  of  which  the  supo- 
lior  is  essentially  a  Secnlar  Conrt^  cte^ed  by  Act  of  Parlianient. 
Lastly,  a  hutj,  in  a  tssI  proportion  of  the  eropin,  external  to 
the  Church ;  honeycombed  with  heresy  and  unbelief,  eaten  up 
with  immorality  and  sin  ;  whoso  virtues  at  the  host  arc  on  a  par 
with  those  ol'  heathen  morality;  wliose  vices,  in  the  domestic 
circle,  in  mercantile  tran^netioufli  and  in  public  life^  iaU  lament- 
ably bolow  such  a  .'•taiitlaid." 

If  a  pile  of  Evangelical  books  lay  ready  to  our  liand,  it 
would  be  easy  to  furnish  a  count( 'r])art  to  the  foi-egoing 
diatribe.  The  theme  would  be  diffcriut,  but  the  genem 
cbaracter  of  the  concerto  the  sama  Borne,  liitualism  and 
BatioDolism — ^thcBe  are  theBeooid'a  "three  RV'  the  eimple 
elements  of  theological  acoldiijg,  which  it  exhibits  in  end* 
less,  permutation  and  c  ombination.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  cries 
out  loudly  for  disestablishment  and  Church  law  adminia- 
teied  by  Churchmen :  the  Evangelicals  have  no  objection 
to  lay  courts,  which  they  think  may  be  trusted  to  decide 
in  their  favour  or  to  lay  assr-nililies,  which  they  know  will 
legislate  fur  tiie  Church  as  little  as  they  can.  But  not  the 
less  arc  thev  full  of  wrongs  and  discontents,  ou  wliich  they 
brood  uot  altogether  in  silence :  nothing  can  be  harder  to 
bear  than  to  see  traitors  to  the  Church  not  only  eating 
the  OhoTch's  biead,  hut  paralyzing  the  efforts  and  stealinff 
the  coDgrcgatioQS  of  her  faithful  aon&  And  we  are  afiraiS 
that  it  is  of  very  little  use  for  a  mild  mediator  1^  Dean 
Stanley  to  come  between  these  angry  controversialists  and 
assure  them,  that  if  they  would  only  withdraw  untenable 
pretensions  on  both  sides,  and  try  to  understand  each  other 
a  little  more  fully  and  more  kindly,  they  might  be  at  peaca 
Not  only  is  this  precisely  v.  hat  they  will  not  do,  but  we 
iiave  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Articles  and  the 
Prayer  ix>ok  are  that  primitive  and  immovable  ba^  of 
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Church  fellowship  which  Dcau  Stanley  seems  to  think 
them.  There  is  a  time  far  eveiything,  says  the  Wise  Man, 
and  assuredly  a  time  when  compromise,  however  amiable» 
is  a  treason  to  truth»  and  conflict;*  however  sharp,  a  homage 
to  duty.  Ferhaps  each  of  the  combatants  is  narrow-minded 
in  seeing  only  that  side  of  the  proverbial  shield  which  is 
turned  to  liim  ;  but  either  of  tbf^tn  is  truer  to  fact  than  the 
wayfarer  who,  peering  ronnd  tlu»  o<li!;e  to  this  side  and 
that,  endoavyurs  to  allay  their  rage  by  declaring  that  both 
sides  are  alike. 

Dean  Stanley's  view,  that  the  snccessivti  judgiiu  iits  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  almost  completed  opening  oif  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  subscription,  jus- 
tify a  confident  hope  for  the  future  union  and  usefulness  of 
the  English  Church,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  focts.  For 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty  years  over  whi(  li  his  Essays 
reach  (1850 — 1870),  distinctions  of  party  witliin  the  Church 
have  been  growing  more  marked,  and  animosities  liave  been 
gathering  a  perpetually  greater  bitterness.  Two  main  series 
of  events  have  characterized  this  peiiod  ,  mip.  t])o  snddeu 
revival  of  the  Ritualists  from  the  ashes  ol  the  o]  1  Aiiglo- 
Catholic  party ;  the  other,  the  panics  and  protests  of  the 
Church,  as  one  manifestation  of  heretical  and  latitudinariaa 
opinion  has  succeeded  another.  We  have  been  living  iu  an 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  storm.   Each  party  has  denounced 
the  other  with  an  equal  energy  of  vituperation  ;  this  has 
turned  the  word  Protestant  into  an  epithet  of  contempt, 
and  that  has  used  Romish  with  an  obvious  connotation  of 
treason.    Each  has  announced  its  intention  of  never  for- 
saking the  venerahl.'  mother  of  souls,  and  oacli  has  ex- 
pressed its  wonder  why  common  honesty  does  not  hid 
the  other  forsake  her.    Now  and  then  both  have  joined 
hands  to  condemn  a  book  whicli  half  the  self-elected 
judges  had  not  read,  or  to  base  the  faith  iu  eternal  life  on 
the  foundation  of  belief  iu  eternal  fire ;  but  the  fortuitous 
alliance  has  soon  been  dissolved,  and  the  allies  have  fallen  to 
fighting  once  more.  Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Stanley*8  theory, 
the  one  thing  that  nobody  seems  to  care  about^  not  even 
the  Dissenters,  is  the  alteration  in  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion.   That  truly  conciliatory  measure  has  so  far  been 
followed  only  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
prosecutiona   Dunug  the  whole  of  these  twenty  years,  the 
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Coart  of  Arches  and  tlie  Privy  Council  have  never  heen  aa 
busy  as  they  are  now.  Every  year  makes  it  plainer  to  any 
calm  and  candid  observer,  who  can  look  at  the  course  of 
events  without,  on  the  one  liand,  a  peijonal  affection  for 
the  Church  of  England,  or,  on  the  other,  a  bias  against 
establishiiients,  that  the  time  at  which  the  Evangelical  and 
Sacnmieiital  }>arti<*s  will  find  it  impossible  to  live  together 
within  the  saiiic  ^.alc,  is  rapidly  drawing  near. 

The  chief  disruptive  force  now  at  work  within  the  Church 
of  £n^and  is  undoubtedly  that  exercised  by  the  Bitnalist^ 
or,  as  tiiey  prefer  to  be  called,  the  Catholic  party :  directly, 
by  their  own  desire  for  disestablishment ;  indiractly,  by  the 
repulsion  which  they  inspire  in  all  Evangelical  Churchmen. 
The  student  of  English  Church  history  does  not  nw}  to  be 
told  that  a  leaven  of  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  doctrine 
remained  in  the  Church  after  the  Reformation,  and  that  a 
corrcspondiiiL^  ecclesiastical  activity  has  never  failed  to 
iiianitest  iiself,  I'wm  the  time  when  Anglicanism  assumed 
a  character  of  its  own,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  High- 
churchmen  under  Laud,  the  Nonjurors  under  Saucroft  and 
Ken,  the  Tractarians  under  Pusey  and  Newman,  were  the 
Intimate  ancestors  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  now  aim  to 
make  all  things  new  by  transforming  them  into  the  likeness 
of  the  old.  Each  outbreak  of  Anglo-Catholicism  has  had 
its  own  special  character,  iiupressed  upon  it  by  men  and 
<nrcumstance,  and  each,  so  far,  has  come  to  an  untimely, 
we  might  almost  say,  a  violent  end.  Laud  and  liis  compeers 
wen?  trampled  under  the  iron  foot  of  the  Great  TJclM-llion  ; 
the  Nonjurors  represented  only  a  ])()litical  dilemma  and  a 
dying  cause  ;  the  Tmctarians  were  discouraged  and  disin- 
tegrated by  the  secession  of  their  leader.  lUit  just  at  the 
time  wlien  men,  who  looked  more  to  the  efiicacy  of  party 
organization  than  to  the  force  of  ideas,  were  congratulating 
themselves  that  the  Pnseyite  bubble  had  burst,  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  gained  a  more  decent  solemnity 
of  ritual  without  having  forfeited  anything  of  its  Protestant 
character,  the  party  sprang  to  renewed  life  and  activity  with 
marvellous  suddenness  and  vigour.  Not  now  in  the  Uni- 
versities, but  in  the  parish  churches,  not  in  the  venerable 
cloisters  anil  co!nf<»rtable  common-rooms  of  Oxford,  but  in 
the  alleys  of  London  and  in  the  s(jnaUd  abodes  of  the  poor, 
were  the  new  heresiarcbs  to  be  iound.   And  there  was  a 
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fresh  outspokenness  about  them,  botli  in  word  and  action. 
Once  the  strugu^lc  was  for  the  aurplice — now  it  is  for  the 
Eucharistic  vestnii  iitw  ;  formerly  it  was  a  sign  of  pnjf^rt-ss 
to  say  matins  lor  morning  prayer — now  there  is  no  liesita- 
tioQ  in  calling  the  Communion  the  Mass ;  then  there  was 
war  for  a  crraence-table  and  an  altar  of  stone — now  it  ia 
for  lights  and  incensei  and  processions  and  banners.  We 
need  not  pause  to  insist  upon  the  dogmatic  pecnliarities  and 
the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  this  party  ;  how  their  aim 
is  to  substitute  the  sacrificial  form  of  worship  for  the  com- 
mon prayer,  and  how  closely  th^y  imitate  the  Mass  in  their 
"hir^h  celebrations;"  how  firmly  tluT  hold  tn  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ileal  Presence  ;  how  highly  tiicv  exalt  the  sacerdotal 
character,  and  conswiueutly  the,  piero<(atives  and  functions, 
of  the  Church  ;  how  nnt^erly  they  desire  to  rctonn  the  Re- 
formation, and  to  restore  English  reli«^ion  to  what  it  w;is 
befoi'e  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  of  Cianmer ;  how  earnestly 
they  aspire  to  what  they  call  the  fie^union  of  Christendom. 
The  important  thing  to  note  is»  that  these  men,  the  business 
of  whose  life  it  is  to  infuse  into  the  English  mind  that  sacra- 
mental theory  of  religion  which  has  hitherto  been  best 
known  as  Roman,  form  at  the  present  moment  the  niost 
active,  zealous  and  successful  party  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. They  thoroughly  believe  in  their  system.  They 
have  ideas  for  which  they  are  williii^^  to  make  almost  any 
sacrifice.  They  are  conspicuously  I'aithtul  in  Christian  and 
philanthropic  work.  They  make  converts  at  either  end  of 
the  social  scala  They  are  beginning  to  think  that  they 
have  a  national  future  b^ra  them.  And  theff  do  no%  teeede 
to  Eame, 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  Bitnalism  was 
set  down  by  men  who  thought  themselves  eminently  sensi- 
ble and  practical,  as  mere  clerical  dandyism  and  luan-miU 
lincr}^  the  fooli.sh  ambition  of  weak-minded  curates  to  wear 

a  g'trwous  stole  and  to  shine  in  a  pompous  "function.'* 
Then,  wlien  this  sujtposition  w-as  evidently  inadecjuate,  the 
same  critics  fell  back  upon  the  assthetic  clement  in  religion, 
and  ascribed  the  now  phenomena  to  an  over-eaLier  desii'e  to 
lay  Art  under  full  contribution  to  Worship.  Kow  that  the 
dogmatic  character  of  the  movement  is  unmistakably  roaiii- 
fest,  they  are  inclined  to  retreat  upon  their  insular  Protes- 
tsntiam,  and  to  hug  themselves  in  the  confident  belief  that 
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lloDian  Catholic  doctriiirs  ami  prnctices  are  quite  alien  to 
the  English  intellect  ioi  uui.-ilvvs,  we  are  so  Ikr  hum 
assenting  to  this,  to  believe  thut  ia  England,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  very  large  class  of  mindB  to  Which  a  aacnmental 
theology,  with  all  that  it  involves^  is  inefiistibiy  attractive ; 
and  that  the  ooly  thing  needed  to  lead  them  captive  was  to 
present  these  ideas  to  them  in  any  other  than  the  Homan 
form,  which  a  long  Protestant  tradition  had  rendered  tetri* 
ble  and  hateful.  English  Protestant  theologians  have,  for 
the  most  part,  vituperated  Rnme  without  takiiii:  tlif  trnuV»le 
to  understand  her;  and  tlwxe  whom  tlu-y  (Hi^ht  Uj  have 
instructed  tear  and  dislike  iier  name,  tliouuh  they  do 
not  recogni/e  her  priinijiles  when  tliey  see  them.  And 
we  confess  that,  troiu  the  inherent  attiactiveness  of  sacra- 
mental ideas,  from  their  comparative  uovclty  to  Protestant 
minds^  and  from  the  genuine  seal  of  those  who  preach  them* 
we  angnr  for  them  amnch  wider  prevalence  than  they  have 
yet  attained.  Tliere  will  always  be  those  who  long  to  lay 
down  their  doubts  at  the  feet  of  Authority.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  ciTive  a  sensuous  religion  and  a  minute 
moral  j^uidance. 

From  one  point  of  view  we  iiii^ht  ask  the  questions, 
"  Are  these  ideas,  so  developed,  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Chui  L  li  i  or  can  Uhurclinien  of  a  more  IVotestant 
type  be  induced  to  sutler  the  presence  of  these  men  within 
t he  same  pale  ?"  One  of  these  questions  the  law  will  answer, 
the  other,  public  opinion ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
Catholic  party  loudly  proclaim  their  desire  to  attain  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  where  public  opinion 
does  not  utter  itself  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  For  a  long  time 
they  (and  not  they  only,  but  all  the  High  churchmen) 
have  been  lashing  themselves  into  courage  to  demand  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  What  they  want  may  be 
broadly  stated  in  nrif;  word — se]f-|^overnment ;  and  of  late^ 
more  particularly,  1(  cause  they  think  that  self-government 
would  involve;  pusver  to  free  themselves  from  complicity  in 
scandals  which  are  fastened  upon  them  by  State  connection. 
It  has  long«becn  hard  for  them  to  see  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference exerciriDg  a  poww  of  excommnnication  which  they 
do  not  themselves  possess^  and  expelling  a  heretic  while 
they  can  only  vituperate  a  bishop.  But  this  mortification 
has  been  made  infinitely  more  intense  by  recent  events^ 
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over  which  tlie  Church  haf5  had  no  control,  but  which  are 
felt  to  taint  Iut  purity  as  n  ho»ly,  whih^  they  impair  the 
sound iie8.>>  of  every  limb  and  organ.  There  was  the  judg- 
ment in  Essays  and  Kevicws ;  thei-e  was  Che  heresy  of 
BiBhop  Oolenso ;  there  was  the  appointraeat  of  Dr.  Temple  ; 
luBt  and  worst*  there  is  the  Westminster  Comniunion ;  in 
every  one  of  these  cases  the  law  is  powerless  or  pervei-se : 
what  is  left  for  faithful  Churchmen  but  the  melancholy 
satisiiEUStion  of  a  protest  ?  And  so  protest  after  protest  has 
been  '^i^ned,  till  the  anodyno,  too  often  administered,  is 
beginning,  wc  fenr,  to  lose  its  power  of  quietini:^  clerical 
consciences,  and  there  is  nothing  Irtt  but  to  ixmounee  a 
connection  in  wliieh  evt'i y  year  de.veh)ps  a  new  po<?«;ihility 
of  annoyance  and  disgraces.  Much  of  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's 
book  (from  which  we  have  already  quoted)  might  have 
been  written  in  the  interests  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
though  hardly  from  its  point  of  view.  Here  is  bis  catalogue 
of  gnevances:* 

"I  need  only  glance  at  some  results,  either  actual  or  impend- 
ing, of  modem  legislation,  from  a  Church  point  of  view.  And 
tho  fouut  and  source  of  all  injustice  to  the  Chun  h  lies  in  this 
ono  fact,  that,  so  far  as  by  law  c-stablialied,  and  on  iW.  rarlhly 
pido  of  her  .spiritual  existence,  she  is  in  absolute  subjection  to 
tile  will  and  pleasure  of  a  temporary  ninjority  in  tho  House  of 
^  Commons.  Kor  does  this  statement  convey  tho  wliolo  truth, 
until  we  consider  that  this  majority  both  guides  and  acts  for  a 
popular  assembly,  of  which,  after  little  more  than  a  century  of 
reformed  existence,  one-sixtli  part  are  not  only  not  conveutional 
members  of  the  Church,  but  arc  numbered  amongst  licr  most 
bitter  enemies.  Mark,  my  biothren,  Avhat  flows  from  this  source. 
Henc«  tho  Church  is  debarrtMl  from  self -Icgi.slat ion  and  self- 
government  ;  for  her  houses  of  Convocation  are  only  nut  silenced, 
and  her  Bishops  are  mere  nominees  of  the  leader  of  the  leading 
•party  in  the  country.  Hence  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  in 
abeyance  ;  for  she  possesses  no  courts  in  any  sense  Catliolic,  an<l 
she  is  at  once  powerless  to  cnnrlomn  hf-ref^y,  to  pnniFh  immorality, 
or  to  vindicate  her  claims  to  her  ancient  w  oi-sliip.  Henre  divoifo 
is  facilitated,  if  not  encouraged ;  polygamy  is  permitted,  if  only 
one  wife  be  retained  at  a  time ;  adultery  is  actually  legalized  ; 
and  Incest  Is  only  not  yet  sanctioned.  Hence,  again,  registration 
of  births  has  long  since  taken  the  place  of  Baptism  in  popular 
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estimation,  and  the  Sacmmont  of  Mfliriago  baa  been  seculnrizod 
in  the  Registrar's  ottico.  Henco  thu  proi^rty  of  tli<5  CImnrh  has 
been  transferrod  to  a  Commission — irnnimlly  Tiii>^ii;mi<'d  lu!rlc- 
siiistirnl — practically  irrcsponsiblo  ;  and  c»#nHcMpirntly  it  iian  Ix-on 
divcrk'd,  misapplied  and  si^uandered.  Ucnco,  ugaiu,  tho  eduai- 
tioD  of  the  nataon*— both  the  rij^ht  to  educate  and  the  power  of 
educating — is  to  be  denied  to  the  Church,  in  part  at  the  TJniver' 
ritieSy  in  part  at  the  public  schools,  wholly,  bo  far  as  God's  Truth 
is  concerned,  in  our  i)ari8h  acbools.  Ilenco  too,  though  I  fear 
yoti  may  ho  woariod,  God's  Own  Aero,  the  ^'n>nn(l  roTisrrrated 
for  the  Cliurch'fe  iioly  dead,  at  this  moment  i?^  llic  li.dLie-iiold  of 
cimtonding  partioij ;  and  hence  an  agitation  is  gallieiing  force  to 
enable  her  Prioets,  ao  £ar  ae  it  ib  poseiblo,  to  abjure  their  Holy 
Ordera, 

"I  have  thus  placed  in  one  gbai^tly  catalogue  of  ain,  amongst 

other  cases  that  might  be  mentioned,  many  notabl«  i-i  'anrp'^  in 
which  lilt*  Stnto  has  departed,  or  h  about  to  dnj.ait^  from  tho 
principlt^  of  corporate  union  witli  tin-  ('hurch  ol  Christ,  while 
still  liolding  tho  Church  to  tiie  form,  and  enforcing  upon  her  tho 
disabilities,  of  wjch  a  union.  ** 

We  inif^dit  <|ii(jtc  other  pnssa^^es  in  which  Mr.  Siiijilcy 
proDoiiiicos  the  connection  lietween  Clinrcb  niid  State  to  Uo 
"almost  as  bad,  uhnost  as  ininioral,  almost  a.s  aiiti-clirist ian, 
as  it  possibly  could  be  ;"*  in  which  lie  calls  it  "a  wicked, 
immoral  and  godless  alliance  ;"-|*  in  which  he  claims  for  the 
Gatbolic  party  the  *'  high  and  holy  missiim''  of  effecting  a 
dieestabliBhinent  which  he  more  than  once  hails  aa  "blessM." 
But  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  this  is 
no  mere  theory  in  the  minds  of  Anglo-Catholics.  They  are 
dominated  by  an  idea  ;  and  men  dominated  by  ideas  can 
make  sacrificea  Perhaps  they  have  less  to  sacrifice,  at  all 
events  of  a  worldly  kind,  than  some  others ;  for  they  do 
more  than  their  share  of  the  Chnreli's  work  on  less  than 
their  share  of  the  Church's  wealth.  I'nt,  howe\  er  this  may 
be,  we  do  not  ex])ect  them  to  shriiik  from  tlie  practical 
consecjueuces  of  their  principles  when  the  hour  of  action 
strikes. 

Upon  the  activity  and  success  of  Ritualism,  the  great 
Evangelical  party  looks  with  unconcealed  bat  helpless  ter- 
lOT.  It  is  still  the  majoi  ity  in  the  Chutch;  it  is  backed 
by  all  the  force  of  inertia ;  it  wields  the  social  influence  of 
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what  may  be  called  the  avenge  Churchman,  both  clerical 
and  lay.  Hnt,  in  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
decaying  party.  It  lives  upon  the  report  of  ideas,  efforts, 
triumphs,  the  power  of  which  is  spent,  '"^ixt y  years  hl^o, 
in  the  days  of  Simeon,  AVilbcrforre  and  Venn,  it  touched 
the  conscience  of  tlie  nation,  it'  it  did  not  awaken  and 
satisfy  its  intellect;  now  it  finds  that  the  way  to  the  con- 
science is  through  the  intellect,  and  learns  to  its  discom- 
fiture that  it  is  no  more  fniitful  of  work  and  sacrifice  than 
forms  of  faith  or  unfaith  with  which  it  knows  not  how  to 
ai^ue.  It  never  was  successful  in  producing  men  who  left 
a  mark  upon  the  mind  of  England,  and  was  always  dis- 
posed to  qualify  literature  and  philosophy  as  "  carnal but 
now  it  is  a  crowd  almost  without  leadera  Shaftesbury, 
McNeile,  Close,  Riekersteth,  Wilson,  Kyle,  arc  names  whicli, 
f  xcept  to  Evangelical  oars,  carry  little  weij[jht ;  yet,  with 
thi^  clorgy  and  laity  of  ten  thousand  parishos  to  choose  from, 
these,  with  a  very  few  more  of  eNcii  It  ss  noii.rii'ty,  are 
the  men  who  are  sutlured  to  inonopdlize  ilie'  platturms  of 
the  May  Meetings.  Not  many  months  ago,  a  wail  went 
up  because  of  all  the  IJi-shops  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
almost  repopulated  the  Bench,  not  one  was  impressed  with 
the  true  Evangelical  seaL  What  did  it  mean,  except  that 
the  party  has  ceased  to  furnish  the  material  of  which  even 
Bishops  can  be  made  ?  It  produces  no  theological  literature 
of  any  force  ;  for  the  questions  on  which  the  public  mind 
is  powerfully  stirred, — the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
relation  to  scientific  trutli,  flie  atonement,  and  the  eternity 
of  future  puinshment  ire  [)reeisely  those  in  regard  to 
which  it  can  do  notbiii'^  l>ut  n-pcat  the  old  formulas.  It  is 
profoundly  conservative  in  practice,  not  daring  to  bmnch 
out  into  this  or  that  new  activity,  lest  pereliance  it  should 
involve  a  concession  to  Kationalism  or  have  contracted  a 
taint  of  Komauism.  It  finds  itself  incapable  of  effective 
union,  and  wonders  why ;  being  ignorant  that  not  a  com- 
mon belief,  but  the  enthusiasm  for  a  belief,  is  that  which 
organises  men  into  a  living  whole.  It  utters  the  familiar 
shibboleths,  and  complains  that  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  power :  it  tries  to  wield  the  sword  of  Wesley  and  of 
Whitefield,  without  suspecting  that  the  strength  was  in 
the  men,  not  in  the  weapon.  So  it  clings  with  helpless 
tenacity  to  the  status  qtio  in  Church  and  State ;  and  mean- 
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while  finds  what  comfort  it  can  in  protests  and  prosecu- 
tions. 

hui  these  parties,  it  will  be  said,  do  not  inctke  up  tlie 
whole  Church,  and  are  not  themselves  fairly  i-epreseuted 
hy  their  extremes.  In  either,  and  especially  among  the 
Evangelicals,  are  a  large  class  of  men  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  doing  their  daily  duty  than  with  following  out 
their  piinciplefi  to  a  logical  end  ;  and  many  more,  among  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Church,  who  are  committed  to 
neither  party.  There  are  tlie  Broad- church  men,  there  are 
the  High-churchmen,  who  aro  not  withriut  lil^crnl  tendencies 
and  sympathies  ;  who  do  the  Clmn  h's  work  in  literature  and 
at  the  Universities ;  whi>  read  Cli  iman  and  study  science, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  the  ^ucbtiuns  of  the  day.  In  so  far  as 
these  men  liave  a  theory  of  the  future  connection  between 
ChiULli  and  Statu,  it  would,  we  suppose,  be  similar  to  Dean 
Stanley's ;  they  make  light  in  their  own  minds  of  existing 
differences  and  discords ;  they  think  that  a  gi-adual  widen- 
ing of  the  Church  is  taking  place,  which  will  leave  room 
for  all  reasonahle  diversity,  and  that  the  extreme  men  will 
secede ;  they  place  great  reliance  upon  the  revival  of  the 
Church's  practical  activity  and  its  increased  hold  upon  tlte 
affections  of  the  people ;  they  imagine  that  the  Church, 
constituted  as  it  is,  and  }iohh"ni(  a  kind  of  middle  place 
in  Christendom,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  establish  a  com- 
pronii.-?e  betwei  ii  jesthetic  rcligiun,  on  one  side,  and  severe 
scieutihc  truth,  ou  the  other.  But  of  this  party,  if  party 
it  may  be  called,  which  includes  a  larger  nund)er  of  the 
educated  and  tlioughtl'id  laity  than  any  other,  and  is  there- 
fore in  most  accord  with  ruling  powei-s  in  the  State,  we  are 
compelled  to  ask.  Has  it  any  policy  ?  Does  it  do  anything 
but  wait  the  course  of  events  ?  Does  it  not  practically  rely 
upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  compromise  ^ected  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  it  must  constantly 
suffer  weakening  at  the  hands  of  less  judicious  and,  perhaps, 
less  thoughtful  men,  who,  at  all  events,  know  distinctly 
what  they  want,  and  are  dett  rtnined  to  make  it  real 

And  this  lends  us  naturallv  to  the  consideration  of  ano- 
ther  very  important  element  in  tliis  problem — the  action  of 
the  State.    We  do  not  follow  Mr.  Shipley  iu  including 
.  under  this  heml  the  decision  of  tlie  Law  Courts,  which  are, 
indeed,  only  legal  developments  of  State  action  completed 
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centuries  ago ;  we  mean  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of 
Ministi  ics  in  the  exercise  of  Church  patronage.  And  it  is 
absolutely  notoiiou8»  that  so  far  as  the  internal  constitution 
of  tiie  Clmrch  is  concerned,  all  that  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments desire  is  to  let  thin^ixs  ihnft,  and  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  policy.  Tlie  disestablishracut  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  the  easiest  escape  from  a  political  dilenana, 
and,  except  by  the  consistent  enemies  of  all  establishments, 
was  chiefly  wclcumed  on  that  gruund  ;  lis  one  day,  we  think, 
wiU  be  a  proposition  for  summarily  ending  all  ecclesiastical 
debates  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  alsa 
The  Subscription  Bill  was  a  measure  wUch  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  all  religious  parties,  and  was  besides^  we 
suspect,  estimated  at  a  truer  value  by  politicians  than  by 
clergymen.  Other  measurcs,  passed  or  about  to  pass, — the 
University  Tests'  Bill,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  the 
Burial-grounds'  Bill,  the  Chapel  Sites'  Bill, — are,  however 
disliked  by  the  Church,  either  intended  to  redress  geneml 
grievances,  or  are  steps  in  the  tzradual  est^iblishment  of 
i*eligiou3  equality  between  Churchman  and  Dissenter.  But 
Parliament  has  a  ]iunx>r  of  any  measure  which  is  purely 
religious.  The  House  of  Lords  plays  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's summary  proposal  to  abolish  vestments.  The  House 
of  Commons  evaded  the  question  of  a  Commission  for  the 
revision  of  the  Authorized  Veisioa  The  trade  in  Prayer^ 
books  is  at  a  stand-^till*  because  Mr.  Gladstone  was  reluc- 
tant to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  Bill  authorizing  the 
new  Lectionary  already  adopted  by  Convocation.  If  Par- 
liament is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Church,  it  is  singularly  unwilling  to  cxerci^^e  its  functions. 
For  a  pilot  to  sutler  a  ship  to  drift  whithta-  winds  and  cur- 
rents may  take  her,  may  be  a  pardonable  negligence  in 
calm  weather  and  upon  the  o\m\x  sea,  but  hardly  when  she 
is  driving  upon  a  leo  shore  and  already  in  sight  of  the 
breakers. 

The  practical  necessities  which  limit  the  administration 
of  Church  patronage  by  successive  Ministries  tend  to  the 
same  result  The  natural  impulse  of  a  Minister  whose 
private  predilections,  if  he  has  any,  are  held  in  check  by 
the  desire  of  a\oiding  ecclesiastical  complications,  is  to 
seat  upon  the  Episcopal  Bench  moderate  men,  not  irre- 
trievably committed  to  any  party,  and,  if  possiblCj  men  of 
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judgment  and  administrative  capacity.  Experience  shews 

that  the  tradition  of  the  Bench  is  so  strong,  tliat  a  man 
feUis  into  this  line  of  character  and  action  as  a  Bishop,  even 
if  as  a  clergyman  he  has  shewn  little  indication  of  it ;  and 
the  safest  of  Prelates  are  those  who  have  a  reputation  for 
heterodoxy  to  get  rid  of.  And  "  safety"  is  no  doiiht  what 
the  State  waiitn  of  a  Bishop,  ;ind  for  the  in'«st  part  gets  ;  a 
dislike  of  all  innovation,  »;v('ii  if  it  a.ssiune  the  specious 
disguise  of  reform  ;  a  iK'i-sonal  avuiil.mco  of  the  eccentric 
and  the  extreme ;  a  rc}jutable  urlhoiluxy  of  teaching ;  an 
industrious  attendance  to  details  of  diocesan  work ; — quali- 
ties, all  of  them,  which  are  usefnl  in  doing  the  daily  work 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  in  postponing  till  to-morrow  its  pcr|>lex- 
ing  piohlema  But  they  are  h^ly  the  qnalities  which  a 
Church  torn  in  pieces  by  internal  dissension,  and  compelled 
at  the  same  time  to  fight  the  liattlc  of  faith  against  an 
nubelieviug  philosophy,  asks  of  its  leaders.  Were  not  the 
picture  too  severely  ironical,  we  might  make  a  sketch  of 
such  a  Bench  of  liishnps  as  should  find  their  natural  place 
in  the  van  of  all  religious  tliouuht  and  all  jihilanthropic 
work  in  this  countiy,  the  instructors  ot'  the  insirnctnj,  and 
the  captaius  of  thi-  zealous.  But  to  put  that  fancy  by,  docs 
any  party  witliin  the  Church  at  the  present  moment  own 
Episcopal  leadership?  One  of  the  strangest  manifestations 
of  Ritualism — an  openly  sacerdotal  party — is  its  avowed 
dislike  and  almost  contempt  of  the  rulers  who^  if  nominated 
by  the  State,  are  at  least  placed  by  their  consecration  in 
the  mysterious  line  of  apostolical  succession.  And  while 
the  Ritualists  complain  of  hard  and  arhitrary  treatnient 
from  till'  Bishops,  the  Evangelical  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  loud  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  leaders  who  do  not 
lead,  and  ;^overnors  who  are  too  timid  to  jrovcrn.  Ov  if 
it  be  thought  that  the  double  repixiach  really  answers  itselt^ 
and  that  the  policy  wliich  is  arraigned  iVom  lH>tli  sides 
must  be  moderate  and  just,  Umk  at  the  dead-lock  tu  which 
the  wliole  machine  of  Church  and  State  is  reduced,  so  far 
as  its  ecclesiastical  part  is  concerned.  Whatever  changes 
of  dogma  or  of  ritual  one  party  ardently  desires,  the  otlier 
as  ardently  i*epudiatea  The  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
which  the  Evangelicals  would  modify  or  expunge,  are  the 
portions  on  which  the  High-churchmen  set  the  greatest 
store.   The  ritual  innovations  which  the  Ritualists  regard 
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as  bringing  them  a  little  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  worship, 
are  denounced  by  the  Evangelicals  as  a  paltry  and  treason- 
able imitation  of  Borne  The  whole  eitnation  is  summed 
up  with  absolute  and  melancholy  accuracy  in  the  recent 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  RitnaL  It  was  feirly 
composed  of  distinguished  men,  chosen  from  every  party  in 
the  Church,  who  were  bidden,  in  entire  independence  of  all 
ecclesiastical  and  political  combinations,  to  make  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  to  report  for  the  guidance  of 
Parliament.  Tliev  have  liiicrcred  lontr  over  th(nr  work,  and 
at  last  h:\yo  ri'conimcuded  —  practically  nothinij '  They 
have  appended  a  note  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  hurts 
some  consciences  that  were  before  at  ease,  and  eases  none 
that  \\ore  before  hurt.  They  have  made  a  few  trifling 
reconimeudations,  which  do  not  touch  a  single  point  where 
dispute  was  loud  and  sore.  And  even  &om  this  Beport — 
nugatory  as  it  is — more  than  half  the  Commissioners  dissent 
on  various  grounds ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  suspicion  that, 
in  order  to  pass  something,  the  majority  gave  way  to  the 
minority.  Tha  number  of  Commissioners  actually  sitting 
was  twenly-seven  ;  twenty-six  protests,  signed  by  fifty-eight 
names,  are  added  to  the  body  of  the  Report  If  such  is  the 
outcome  of  delibf  rations  of  eminent  men  sitting  round  a 
table  and  discussing  dilHculties  in  the  friendly  atmosphere 
of  a  Coniniittee,  what  would  be  the  proljable  result  of  eager 
Parliamentary  debates,  nn<I  what  Ministry  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  measures  likely  to  arouse  them? 

But  supposing — a  somewhat  hard  su])position  ! — that  the 
present  indiiference  of  statesmen  to  ecclesiastical  questions 
were  replaced  by  a  judicious  interest^  and  that  all  that 
political  ability  could  do  were  directed  to  maintaining  the 
Church  upon  a  basis  not  less  comprehensive  than  the 
present,  wliat  chance  is  there  that  the  now  discordant  par- 
ties could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace  together  ?  Diean 
Stanley  says  in  his  Pieface  :* 

^'Ws  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  co-exietence  of  the  various 
schools  which  ate  now  developed  with  such  strength  within  the 

English  Church,  is  an  inevitable  8ign  of  approacliing  disruption. 
That  it  would  bo  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Churcli  of  England 
to  maintain  its  cohesion,  with  such  divergent  elements  in  its 
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Bkidst,  were  its  proseDt  legal  oonattiutioii  to  be  materially  altered, 
is  indeed  moio  than  probable.  II'  it  were  to  ceaae  to  exist  as  a 
national  institution,  it  would  almost  cortainly  cease  to  exist  alto- 
gether. The  centrifiif^nl  fovi^p^  would  then  Ix^come  as  ftroTij:^  oh 
are  now  the  centripetal,  and  tlie.  ilifl\;ieat  fnigni<'nts  would  have 
no  closer  connection  with  each  other  than  the  uther  English 
religioas  communities.  But  so  long  as  the  national  bond,  which, 
of  all  outward  bonds,  ought  to  1>e  the  strongest^  continues  nn- 
broken,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  di▼er<^'en(■e^i  which  it  includes 
should  of  th(  Ivi  s  It  iitl  i1  asunder.  And  the  multiform  cha^ 
ractcr  of  the  Kiii^li.sh  ( jhureh,  it**  ronnoction  with  the  complex 
d<»vf lopnit'iit  ol  Kiii,'lish  society  and  English  institutions,  is  cer- 
tainly no  nu\v  puculiarity  in  it8  lii.HiDry.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
a  candid  and  learned  Nonconformist  historian  of  the  Church 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Kestomtion,  that  *  although 
legal  questions  touching  Church  matters  were  not  raised  in  ti^e 
I  Tth  oentuzy  as  at  present,  yet  the  same  radical  differences  existed 
between  one  section  nnd  another,  then  as  now.* 

"I  do  not  undt'iiatf  thf»  dauifor  to  which  such  an  institution 
is  exposed  from  tlio  liabtilc  utlitude  of  opjiusiug  l"oice»,  united 
iu  this  alone.  J>ul  its  cliief  daugor  arises  from  the  fainthearted- 
ness which  regards  an  imperill^  cause  as  hopelessly  lost  If 
the  objections  to  the  national  character  of  a  Church,  and,  I  may 
add,  to  the  i)ossibility  of  a  higher  and  more  common  Christianity, 
are  now  urged  with  more  than  usual  velutraence,  the  advantages 
of  both  have  been  urged  with  more  than  usual  ability  ;  and 
diOi'  ult  as  it  niny  bo  to  parry  the  attacks  of  jiowerful  combina- 
tions>  against  any  part  of  8o  elaborate  a  mechanism  as  the  Kuglish 
Constitution,  or  against  an  idea,  at  once  so  elevated  and  so  prac- 
tical, as  Beligion  in  its  freer  and  purer  aspect,  I  cannot  consent 
to  think  so  unworthily  of  our  leading  statesmen,  as  to  believe 
tliat  they  will,  from  the  mere  pressure  of  a  fanaticism  which 
ihoy  do  not  share,  surrender  instvumonts  of  c'ood  so  powerful  as 
til*'  F>tal)lish(  (1  Churches,  win  tiier  of  Kngland  or  Scotland,  have 
iuuvcd  themselves  to  be,  and  may  still  more  i)rove  themselves 
in  time  to  come.  '  Difficile  negotium,  propter  studia  partium, 
glisoentibus  in  dies  odiis  inilamraata:  sod  tantis  viris  nihil  dignum 
nisi  quod  difficile,  nisi  quod  ab  aliis  omnibus  despeiatum.*'* 

Now  we  may  giant  tliat  Dean  Stanley  is  purfectly  right 
in  the  expectation  that  if  the  Church  of  England  were 
leleaaed  from  its  subjection  to  the  State,  it  would  very  soon 
separate  into  "different  fragments,"  having  "no  closer  con-  , 
nection  with  each  other  than  the  other  English  religious 
conimttmtie&''  Ko  one  looks  for  any  other  result ;  though 
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it  is  possible  emm^h  tliat  each  of  the  fmcjinents  luight 
exercise  a  "centrijietal  Ibrce"  upuii  bodios  w  liicli  hold  them- 
selves persistently  aluof  from  the  Church  as  it  is.    Aud  it" 
it  is  true  that  the  "  natioual  boud"  is  the  strongest  chain  in 
the  link  which  now  holds  in  one  the  contoading  forces 
in  the  Church,  we  are  tempted  to  ask*  whose  interest  is  it 
to  maintain  it  ?  No  donht  it  is  supported  by  an  immense 
weight  of  inertia,  which  will  not  be  soon  or  easily  overcome ; 
Churchmen,  clerical  and  lay  (but  especially  the  former),  will 
be  driven  only  by  dire  necessity  of  conscience  into  a  posi- 
tion wln'ch  must  involve  a  V.wze  sacrifice  of  social  prestige 
and  iiillueiico  ;  all  who,  with  minds  not  keenly  alive  to 
speculative  interests,  think  more  of  occasions  of  pmctieal 
usefulness  than  of  a  loijical  position,  will  bitterly  msent 
what  will  seem  to  them  the  impetuosity  of  p.trtizans  ;  and 
none,  inside  the  Church  or  out,  who  are  not  bitten  liy  the 
fanaticism  of  Nonconformity,  could  help  lamenting  the  final 
abaiMlonment,  as  impossible,  of  that  ideal  of  a  National 
Church  which  is  the  noblest  external  embodiment  of  reli- 
gion. But  the  question  is^  wiU  these  considerations  always 
prevail  against  the  disruptive  forces  which  the  logical  deve- 
lopment of  conflicting  theories,  and  the  fresh  fire  of  religious 
passion  which  it  has  kindled,  have  generated  within  the 
Church?    And  when  these  things  come,  as  they  must,  if 
the  present  situation  continues  or  becomes  more  ditlicult, 
imder  the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  Churcli  ([ues- 
tions,  witli  their  peculiar  power  of  excitin<j^  animosity  and 
inlbuiiiiu:  anger,  are  lound  to  destroy  party  combinations, 
and  U)  ilivide  Cabinets  by  an  unexpecte<l  linii  ;  to  make 
friends  of  political  foes,  and  foes  of  political  iriends ;  aud, 
with  all  this,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  needful  and  beneficent 
legislation  for  the  nation  at  large; — will  not  any  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  is  more  of  a  Statesman  than  a  Churchman,  be 
tempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  adopting  the  ultima  rafio  of 
disestablishment,  and  remitting  theChnivhs  quarrels  to  be 
settled  in  the  Church's  synods  ?  But  when  that  eonsumma- 
tion  comes,  it  will  not  be  in  consequence,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
seems  to  think,  of  *'  powerful  combinations"  on  the  outside. 
We  believe  tliat  tlie  opeiations  of  the  "  Liberation  Society," 
so  far  fi-oni  having  aiiled  tlie  disintegration  of  the  Church 
of  England,  have  rather  retanled  it.    Tlie  catastrophe  will 
ensue  at  last,  because  no  compromise  made  in  the  IGth 
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century  can  by  any  ailifice  continue  to  be  vjilid  in  the 
•  19th ;  because  the  forms  of  faith  which  now  claiui  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  National  Ghuicli,  if  it  ia  to  exist  at 
all,  have  long  outgrown  the  creeds  and  formolaties  upon 
wluch  that  Ghnich  is  hased. 

There  are  two  active  tendencies  of  thought  in  the  Chnrch 
at  the  '])resent  moment^  one  towards  Authority,  the  other 
towards  Liberty  ;  one  towards  a  sacramental  and  sacerdotal, 
the  other  towards  a  reasonable  and  scientific,  form  of  theo- 
lo«:firnl  l)elief  Between  the  parties  which  manifest  these 
tendencies  strands  the  Evangelical  centre,  not  thinkinj^  at 
all,  and  thiTLtore,  in  an  age  of  active  speculation,  being 
gradually  weakened  by  secessions  in  either  direction.  Of 
the  feeling  of  the  High-church  party  towards  the  connection 
between  Chiirch  and  State,  we  have  already  sufficiently 
spoken ;  they  are  learning  to  hate  and  despise  it  more  hit- 
teily  every  day.  What  of  the  BroadHshurchmenI  So  fiur 
they  may  be  generally  described  as  having  held  Dean 
Stanley's  theoty ;  to  them  the  interpretation  of  the  Church's 
formularies  by  the  oonrts  of  law  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable ;  and  by  a  process  of  logic,  the  moral  sincerity 
of  whicli  we  respect,  but  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
alile  to  understand  th*  y  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  are  justified  in  habitually  usin«^'  tlie  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer  in  public  worshij).  lUit  it  is  u  fact,  to  which  Dean 
Stanley  calls  attention  more  than  once,  that  the  (iuesti<ms 
recently  decided  in  a  liberal  sense  by  the  Church  courts, 
have  been  chiefly  such  as  concerned  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
tnre, — questions  as  to  which  the  Articles  give  no  deliver- 
ance, because  at  the  time  when  the  Church  was  settled 
upon  its  present  basis  they  had  never  arisen.  But  when 
'doctrinal  matters  have  been  in  dispute,  the  result  has  been 
very diiBferent.  Mr. Heath  was  deprived,  not, as  Dean  Stanley 
epigramniatically  puts  it,  because  he  was  deaf,  but  because 
he  had  ventured  upon  some  very  hanuless,  though  not 
orthodox,  speculations  upon  the  Atonement.  Tlie  counts 
of  their  indictment  (to  borroW  a  metaphor  from  tlie  criminal 
law)  on  which  Dr.  Lushington  did  not  acquit  Dr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  were  doctrinal  ;  and  although  they  just 
escaped  condemnation  by  the  Privy  Council,  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  it  woidd  be  safe  for  any  cleigyman  to  deny 
toHdem  -verbis  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puni^ment— which 
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Mr.  Wilson  certainly  did  not — ^if  any  zealous  accuser  were 
at  hand.  Tlu'  long-lingering  prosecution  which  has  been  • 
so  hard  upon  Mr.  A^oysey  will  not  have  is.siied  in  a  sentence 
when  these  pages  ar«^  ]inblished  ;  but  tliere  seem.s  no  doul)t 
that,  when  that  sentence  is  pronounced,  it  will  be  entirely 
adverse  to  his  continuance  in  the  Church.  But  the  ques- 
tion for  the  liberal  part,y  in  the  Church  is  far  less  of  past 
collisions  with  the  courts  than  of  those  which  arc  to  come. 
Can  any  one  im^^ue  that  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place  in  the  religious  opinions  of  educated  men  are 
anythug  more  than  a  preparation  and  foreshadowing  of  fn 
greater  changes  which  are  impending?  Is  theology  the 
only  science  which  is  to  undergo  neither  modification  nor 
advance  under  the  impulse  of  modem  thought  ?  The  habit 
of  looking  at  the  Scriptures  from  a  new  point  of  view  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  revised  estimate  of  their  mnfPTits  :  the 
growth  of  so-caHed  Christian  tloctrine  dnriiiL^  tlic  first  ages 
is  an  historicid  conception,  at  once  resting  upon  sure  ground 
of  fact  and  pi-egnant  of  consequences  ;  the  a.^certained 
results  of  science  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  world  and  the 
extent  of  the  universe,  introduce  a  new  proportion  between 
the  episode  of  revelation  and  redemption  and  the  whole 
will  of  Ood ;  and,  in  the  last.place^  Beligion  will  hold  her 
own  against  modem  methods  of  phUosophical  thought^  only 
hy  help  of  many  and  grave  changes  of  position.  And  all 
this  means,  in  brie(  that  heresy  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  about  to  pass  from  the  critical  into  the  doctrinal  phase  .  It 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  educated  and  thought- 
ful men  to  use  the  Ik)ok  of  Common  Pmyer  in  public  wor- 
sliip  (and  this,  not  subscription  to  the  Articles,  is  the  crucial 
point)  with  the  necessary  consciousness  of  sincerity.  Many 
such  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  came  up  to  the 
University  intejiding  to  take  orders,  are  evadincj  the  diffi- 
culty by  turnijig  aside  to  other  pi*ofessious,  and  the  Church 
is  left  to  the  service  of  clergymen  whose  names  have  never 
appeared  on  the  class  list ;  many  more,  who  have  taken  the 
irrevocable  step,  have  ahandonea  the  exereise  of  mimsterial 
functions,  and  strive  to  hide  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
protesting  laity.  But  this  is  only  prolonging  the  Church's 
life  at  the  cost  of  sapping  her  vitality  ;  she  must  fight  out 
the  battle  with  nnbelie^  and  will  fight  at  a  terrible  disad- 
vantage if  she  goes  down  into  the  battle  encumbered  with 
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the  cnide  and  unscientific  theology  of  iho  "Rfformntinn. 
YoT  our  own  part,  we  believe  tliat  liberal  thinkers  in  the 
Church  are  satisfied  with  its  present  basis,  and  with  what 
hbcrty  t1i<*v  practically  enjoy  within  its  pale,  simply  because 
they  do  iit;t  yet  know  wdiither  their  principles  are  it  iuUng 
them  ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  rellectiou  of  a  few 
more  years,  helped  by  the  simnltaneoos  development  of 
sacerdotal  religion  by  their  side,  does  not  teach  them  that 
the  nnreformed  Ghnrch  of  England,  taken  at  its  freest^  is 
not  free  enough  for  them. 

Dean  Stanley^s  thesis  appears  to  he,  that  the  Church  as 
it  is  is  wide  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  that  the 
character  of  compromise  impressed  upon  it  by  the  struggles 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  nud  the  personal  chai-ncter  of  that  sin- 
gular woman,  has  made  it  as  coniprehensivo  as  a  Church 
needs  to  be.  It  is  true  tliat  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
1>y  help  of  a  very  lax  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by 
agreement  with  the  formularies.  Nobody,  indeed,  in  the 
Church  does  agree  with  them,  and  the  more  and  the  less  of 
difference  is  a  matter,  we  suppose,  for  each  man's  conscience 
and  the  Court  of  i^hea  "  Let  him  who  agrees  with  eveiy 
word  and  statement  of  the  formularies,"  says  Dr.  Stanley, 
speaking  of  some  incriminated  propositions  of  "  Essays  and 
Keviews"  "cast  the  first  stone  at  these  variations.  All 
clcrfT^  men,  of  whatever  school,  who  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  their  ow^n  opinions,  and  of  the  letter  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  must  go  out  one  by  one,  begin- 
ning^ at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  jialace  at 
Lambeth,  evon  down  to  the  Inunblest  curate  in  the  wilds 
ot  Cumberlaud."'*  We  are  afraid  that  we  tail  to  recognize 
irt  this  state  of  things  the  ideal  organization  of  a  Christian 
Church.  If  a  Church  is  to  be  built  up  on  the  foundation 
of  dogmatic  helief  at  all,  let  the  confession  of  faith  he  made 
as  dear,  inclusive  and  simple  as  may  he ;  but  let  it  at  least 
he  honestly  accepted  and  strictly  enforced.  In  our  view, 
another  alternative,  not  yet  tried  on  any  great  .scale^  is  also 
possible,  and  also  logical,— that  of  a  Church  without  a  creed, 
whase  members  should  be  left  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  public  worship,  and  in  whicli  the  consciousness 
of  a  common  relation  to  God  and  Christ  jBhould  be  felt  to 
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be  a  suliicieiit  basis  for  work  and  affection.  Either  of  tliese 
is  intelligible :  what  is  not  intelligible  is,  th.U  men  should 
dut'end  as  a  pcrniiuient  iustitution,  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, a  Church  where  large  and  complex  formularies  hang 
loosely  upon  every  neck,  and  a  lax  inteipietation  of  definite 
obligations  is  held  to  be  the  tnie  ground  of  freedom.  And 
why,  in  iSbe  name  of  all  histoiy,  is  the  permanent  rale  of 
the  Church  to  he  sought  in  the  16th  century  ?  Why  is  that 
settlement  of  many  fierce  political  and  religious  debates — 
a  settlement  determined  by  uo  very  lofty  motives,  and  iniia- 
enced  by  many  personal  accidorits— never  more  to  Ix;  dis- 
turbed? Are  we  then  inistnk'Mi  in  supposing  tliat  the 
learning  of  that  age  was  crude  and  impcrfrct,  tliat  tli<'  l^*- 
fonualion  was  only  a  partial  revolt  against  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  and  tliat  human  thoni^lit,  with  vision  newly 
purged  from  media;viil  darkness,  saw  nothing  clearly,  but 
only,  as  it  were,  "men  as  trees  walking"?  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  tiiat^  if  we  are  to  stop  short  of  the  freest 
exercifie  of  the  trained  &culties  of  this  present  age  upon  the 
materials  a£forded  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
logical  to  accept  the  teaching  of  that  older  Communion, 
w  hich  can  at  all  events  trace  its  pedigree  up  to  the  first 
Christian  centuries.  Not  the  least  convincing  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founder  of  Olirif?tianity  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  he  left  his  Church  williout  any  orj^anization,  free 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  ni'eds  (tf  successive  gent^rations; 
but  it  must  bo  tlie  very  ingenuity  of  sophistry  that  would 
persuade  us  tliat  Elizabeth's  Bishops,  cringing  befoi'e  her 
imperious  will,  and  chielly  anxious  to  keep  their  own  seats, 
which  Catholic  reaction  here,  and  Puritan  zealotry  there, 
were  threatening  to  overturn,  had  hit  upon  a  rule  of  faith 
so  prophetic  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Church» 
that  tlireo  hundred  years  after  its  adoption  it  might  be 
justifiably  quoted  as  at  once  the  safeguard  of  Catholic  truth 
an<l  the  guarantee  of  all  reasonable  liberty. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dean  Stanley  desires  us  to  note,  that 
the  existence  of  divei-so  tendencies  of  thought  in  the  English 
Cliun  li  is  no  new  tiling,  but  has  been  its  cliaracteristic  from 
the  tirst.  Docs  lie  forget  that  once  alreiuly  in  its  history 
the  sti  u;_;glc  litis  ended  in  ruin,  iuu\  once  in  sc  hism  ;  that 
Laud  died  upon  the  scuUdd,  the  marly i  of  a  dying  Church, 
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•  aiui  iliat  Bancroft  lingered  out  his  days  in  obscurity,  tlio 
hiurarcli  of  a  neglected  sect  ?  And  the  third  developmeub 
ol"  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church  is,  from  the  theological  point 
of  view,  moie  logical  and  more  complete  than  either  of  the 
two  that  have  preceded  it^  because  it  has  been  made  in  fall 
view  of  a  development  of  Bationalism,  of  which  it  feels 
itself  the  natural  and  irreconcilable  foe.  Nor  to  that  deve- 
lopment, which  tends  ever  more  completely  to  bring  reli- 
gion to  tho  same  tests  of  human  reason  as  ever}-  other  form 
of  knowledge,  is  it  possible  to  place  any  effectual  hiudrance 
or  delay.  It  is  a  jjart  of  the  great  wave  of  thought  which, 
beginning  from  tho  reWval  nf  b  tters,  first  shewed  itii  force 
in  the  Reformation,  and  now,  having  gathered  strength 
from  tlie  achievements  of  rejuvenescent  science,  again  with 
victorious  Hood  sweeps  in  upon  the  Church.  What  ortho- 
dox men  call  scepticism,  infidelity,  atheism,  and  many 
hard  names  more,  but  which  some  who  are  supposed  to  m 
its  victims  know  well  to  be  compatible  with  the  deepest 
faith  and  the  humblest  piety, — the  spirit  of  the  new  time^ — 
is  in  the  books  we  read,  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live,  the  social  efforts  that  we  make,  the  talk  about  our 
hearths,  the  very  air  we  breathe.  It  affects  even  orthodox 
churches  without  their  knowledge  and  against  their  will ; 
the  old  doctrines  are  rc-stated  in  a  milder  form,  and  the 
pcverity  of  discipline  is  melting  away.  And  agaifisf  this 
]>(>werful  and  insidious  iiilhu  nee  there  is  but  one  liopciul 
bulwark  (so  at  least  it  seems  to  men  who  stand  u]>on  the 
old  ways),  the  principle  of  Authority,  embodied  in  .i  sacer- 
dotal Church,  administci'iug  a  sacramental  system.  The 
contrast  is  sharp,  the  contradiction  logical :  here,  the  in- 
quirer, compassing  sea  and  land  with  eager  mind  to  seek 
out  truth ;  there,  the  believer,  meekly  receiving  the  teach- 
ing of  a  Church  that  cannot  eir :  here,  the  soul  face  to  face 
with  God,  no  advocate  or  mediator  between ;  there,  a  priest- 
hood permanently  standing  between  the  suppliant  and 
Christ :  here,  the  spirit  fed  by  personal  communion  with 
the  Infinite  ;  there,  an  administmtion  of  grace  by  bread  and 
wine  and  oil  and  sacred  rites.  For  these  extremes  no  middle 
point  of  meeting  can  possil)ly  1)e  found;  the  prineiple  of 
Freedom  and  tlie  prineii»le  of  Authority,  consciously  pusli('<l 
to  their  logical  consequences,  are  mutually  exclusive.  Let 
who  will,  believe  that  they  can  long  live  together  in  a 
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OlniTch  which  gives  ambiguous  encouragement  to  botb,  and  • 
aliords  a  fair  stniuliii^-crround  for  neither. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  iu  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have 
neither  advanced  any  theory  as  to  the  conuectiou  of  Church 
and  Statei  nor  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  oi^ganization 
of  religion  which  loaj  in  the  aUstract  he  considered  most 
desirable.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to  estimate  the  present 
situation,  and  to  forecast,  the  way  in  which  existing  and 
active  forces  are  likely  to  modify  it   To  us,  indeed,  the 
question  of  Church  and  State  seems  quite  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  theoretical  into  the  practical  stage :  thoughtful  men 
no  longer  ask  themselves,  "what  is  abstracteiny  liest  ?"  but, 
"what  will  happen,"'  and  "how  soon  f    'iliere  was  perhaps 
a  time,  before  opposing  tendencies  liad  been  d(;velo|>€d  to 
Uie  extremes  in  which  they  now  tlcfy  all  reconciliation, 
when  a  wise  and  generous  attempt  to  l^asc  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Church  upon  a  logical  tbundation  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  its  scope,  might  have  prevented 
the  shock  to  which  it  is  now  hastening ;  but  the  policy  of 
letting  the  Church  drift  was  deliberately  preferred  by  states- 
men, and  the  ship  is  all  but  upon  the  rocks.  Now,  even  if, 
against  all  likelihood,  we  could  hope  for  a  change  of  pur- 
pose, it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  The  principle 
of  disestablishment  Ikus  hccn  admitted  in  the  instance  of 
the  Irish  Church  :  and  thougii  in  many  important  particu- 
lars tlie  ciises  dill'er,  no  ground  of  principle  can  be  uru'cd 
against  its  applicat  ion  to  the  Church  of  England  also.  The 
existence  of  irreconcilable  schools  of  religious  thought 
within  the  Church  has  done  much  ;  the  unwillingness  of 
statesmen  to  face  ecclesiastical  questioDS  will  do  the  rest 
Only,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  severance  be  accomplished, 
not  only  justly,  but  generously ;  not  only  with  the -solem- 
nity appropriate  to  so  great  a  change,  but  with  a  patriotic 
regret  that  it  should  be  needfuL   Let  it  be  clear  how  the 
National  Church  falls — not  by  attacks  from  without,  which 
it  might  easily  have  b(^en  strengthened  to  withstand*  but 
by  internal  weakness  and  dissension. 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit 
Quam  ncque  iinitimi  valuerutit  perdete  Marn, 
Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsense  nuinus. 

Nor  let  its  downfall,  which  for  it.s  bona  will  be  very  hard 
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to  bear,  be  embitterorl  by  a  shout  of  triumphant  animosity, 
too  surely  fruitful  of  future  suspiciou  and  hatred,  but  r.ither 
softened  by  a  kindly  roifret  tliat  no  hij?h  a  purjjoso  as  a 
national  organization  of  religion  should  be  found  incapable 
of  realization,  and  tliat  we  have  to  stnicrgle  once  more, 
through  a  period  of  more  consistent  individualism,  to  the 
time  when  Englishmen  will  learn  the  possibility  of  religious 
imioii  upon  the  basis,  of  trusts  and  affections  which  lie 
de^r  than  any  dogmas. 

For  much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  superior  freedom 
which  baa  been  hitherto  enjoyed  within  the  Church,  is 
undeniably  tme.  It  is  by  members  of  her  communion, 
especially  of  late  years,  that  the  greatest  services  have  been 
rendered  to  theological  inquiry.  Her  courts  of  Law  have 
d»'n1t  with  heresy  more  inildly  than  '  itber  Methodist  Con- 
ferences or  Presbyterian  .Synods.  Hie  very  variety  ot  her 
public  opinion  has  afforded  a  moml  support  to  heretics, 
which  they  are  very  far  from  receiving  amonc^  Independents 
or  Baptists.  And  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  division 
into  sects  which  will  follow  upon  disestablishment,  may 
for  a  time  circumscribe  this  liberty,  by  organizing  men  of 
fixed  opinions  round  separate  centres,  and  leaving  the  more 
thoughtful  and  less  dogmatic  to  frame  a  Church  fellowship 
for'themselves.  But  even  this  will  not  he  without  its  com- 
p^sation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  minds  will 
cease  to  work  in  fetters,  or  how  many  ton^^nies  will  be 
unloosed,  by  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  press  most 
heavily  upon  tender  consciences  and  sensitive  natures  ;  and 
if  Churches  of  ci'ced-bound  men  are  formed,  ri^nd  in  (uit- 
line  and  strict  in  discipline,  it  will  be  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage that  over  against  them  should  spring  to  life  a 
Church  of  the  truly  Free,  whose  liberty  should  not  depend 
upon  the  accidents!  omissions  of  articles,  the  unintentional 
width  of  liturgies,  the  fortuitous  liberality  of  law  courts, 
bat  upon  principles  which  its  members  have  deliberately 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  ecclesiastical  existence.  And 
even  in  r^rd  to  Churches  with  whom  orthodoxy  is  tbo 
first  thing,  we  believe  that  through  an  absolute  sincenfy  to 
conviction  is  the  only  w^ay  to  a  desirable  freedom.  The 
liberty  wbieb  rests  only  on  the  evasion  of  obligations  is 
Tint  worth  having  by  any  Christian  man.  It  can  have  no 
other  end  than  to  become  a  snails  and  a  weakness  to  a 
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Church  ;  nnr!  if  it  is  cnforcorl  by  the  heavy  iirind  of  tln^ 
State  upon  iliosf^  wlio  do  not  want  it,  is  felt  rneauwhilo  to 
be  an  iiitoleiable  lifnidago.  Presently,  tbongh  the  time  may 
yet  be  far  off.  the  diiwu  of  a  true  Freedom  will  i-edden  tlie 
East,  when  Christian  believers  who  form  and  utter  their 
own  oanvictbns  with  unflinching  faithfulness  shall  have 
fiilly  leamod  the  great  truth,  that  the  ground  of  religious 
fellowship  among  men  cannot  he  narrower  than  that  of 
men's  acceptance  with  God  ;  and  that  wliat  He  asks  of  all 
is  only  the  consecration  of  the  will  and  the  devotion  of 
the  heart.' 

Chablss  Beabd. 


V.—THE  PARSEES. 

JSssay  on  the  raJdavi  Lamjuage.    Wy  Martin  liaug,  i*b.D. 

Stuttgart  1870. 

This  Essay  by  the  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 

Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich  brings  to  the  recol- 
lection of  its  readers  his  earlier  volume  of  *  Essays  on  the 
Sacred  Language,  Writings  and  Religion  of  the  Piii'secs,' 
jdiblislied  at  Borul)ay  in  18f)2,  wh(^n  ho  filliMl  tlic  Sanscrit 
cliair  in  the  College  of  I'oonah.  This  latter  work  (now  out 
of  print)  wa55  brought  out,  as  its  list  of  snbsoribers  shews, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  Parsci  s  The  former  is  j^refixed  to 
a  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary,  jointly  edited  by  Dr.  Uaug  and 
a  Parsee  Destur  (liigh-priest),  which  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment^ much  to  their  credit,  have  bad  published  at  their 
own  cost  for  the  benefit  of  their  Parsee  subjects  in  west- 
em  India.  While,  therefore,  neither  book  can  he  said  to 
have  been  addressed  to  an  English  public  at  home,  the 
republication  of  the  first  in  a  separate  form,  and,  though 
at  Stuttgart,  in  the  English  lanc^nacre,  may  be  fairly  taken 
to  be  one  moi*c  added  to  other  indications  of  an  awakening 
turn  of  interest  in  the  English  mind  towards  the  Zoroastrian 
languages  and  literal  are.  That  Knglish  scholarship  should 
have  done  so  little  in  the  direction  of  elucidating  these 
subjects  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  considering  that  the 
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Danish,  rJcrman  and  French  scholars  to  whom  Enrnpe  is 
indel)t<j(l  tor  any  knowledge  she  has  of  the  two  laiiiruages 
in  wliich  the  Zoroastriaii  Scriptures;  liavc  come  down,  would, 
so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  elder  of  the  two,  have  found 
their  task  a  hopeless  one  had  they  not  been  helped  by 
pTevious  English  researches  into  a  sister-language — San- 
scrit 

When  the  officers  of  the  English  East-India  Company 
extended  their  authority  over  the  provinces  now  forming 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  a  separated  and  singular  people 

were  living  among  the  Hindoos — a  people  who  ever  since 
have  proved  faithful  and  zealous  adherents  of  the  Ihitish 
nde.*  With  some  features  of  physical  likenesa  to  the 
l>eople  of  the  country,  half  suggesting  a  common  origin, 
the  Parsees  yet  difler  from  those  around  them  in  so  many 
respiects,  Uieutal  as  well  as  physical,  as  to  prove  that  if"  the 
two  races  were  ever  one,  that  period  of  identity  must  have 
been  succeeded  by  ages  of  aeparatioa  Their  traditions 
lead  back  to  a  Persian  ancestiv — to  the  time  when  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  fell  before  the  advance  of  the  Arah6» 
and  the  Zorotistrian  religion  was  forcibly  supplanted  by 
Mahometauism.  They  say  that  a  persecuted  remnant  of 
believers  then  fled  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Khoras- 
san ;  some  descendants  of  whom,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
one  hundred  years,  found  their  way  to  the  island  of  Ormuz 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Ciulf,  then  a  centre  of  trade  and 
navigation  ;  and  thence,  along  the  coast  uf  IJeloocliistan, 
to  India.  The  earliest  traces  uf  them  in  India  point  to  the 
island  of  Diu  (now  Portuguese),  off  the  coast  of  Guzardt, 
as  their  first  landing-place.  They  are  next  found  at  Sanjaa 
on  the  mainland,  some  miles  south  of  the  present  Portuguese 
possession  of  Daman.  Here  they  remained  in  peace  for 
fieveral  centuries,  favoured  by  the  Hindoo  Iifyahs,  and  able 
to  keep  their  'sacred  fire'  alive ;  until  driven  out  by  ^la- 
hometan  invaders,  against  whom  they  had  given  efhcient 
military  assistance  to  the  reigning  liajah.  Dispersed  among 
the  neighbouring  districts,  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
make  up  their  (quarrel  with  the  Mahometans  ;  for  we  tind 
them  acqiiirinj,'  wcaltli  and  influence,  and  even  employed 


1  See  "The  Britiib  AaJ  contrasted  with  its  Fredeceflsors,"  by  Doeabhoy 
Vtu^fit,  Londoii  Mid  fiombaj,  1S6S. 
YOU  Tin.  H 
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by  the  Nawabs  of  Surat  in  minor  offices  of  stato.^  Their 
numbers,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  bc1i<n-e  were  added 
to  by  succo^ssive  •  cniigratious  from  Persia,  continued  to 
increase  ;  and  then,  as  now,  they  were  remarkable  for  iiiduij- 
try  and  money- ma  king  skill.  After  Bombay  became  an 
appanage  of  the  English  Crown  in  1068  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  large  accessions  to  its 
population  were  made  from  among  the  Parsees  of  Stirat 

The  common  speech  of  this  people  has  from  time  imme* 
morial  been  the  vernacular  of  the  country  in  o  liich  they 
dwell  But  for  at  least  two  centnries  past  they  have  been 
known  to  possess  manuscripts  of  their  sacred  writings  in 
two  distinct  dead  languages,  some  of  tlie  written  characters 
of  which  are  identical.  These  lan;^niages  were  said  to  be 
little  uudurbtood  even  by  Parsees,  and  it  was  certain  that 
they  were  not  at  all  untU  rstood  by  Europeans. 

In  the  year  1728,'  the  Univei'sity  of  Oxfuixi  acquired  one 
of  these  manuscripts,  sent  home  from  Surat.  Unfortunately 
no  OxfoM  man  could  decipher  it  Nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing.  The  spiritual  and  moral  superiority  of  the 
JZoroastrian  religion  to  any  other  pi'e-Christian  system  ex- 
cept Judaism  was  already  well  known  ;  and  its  relations, 
not  to  Judaism  only,  but  even  to  Christianity,  were  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  and  acknowledged.  11  u-  book  was 
believcfl  to  shut  np  hidden  tvii'^nres  of  thou^lit  and  phi- 
lo.sophy.  The  ]»icture  of  it  lyinj^^  on  a  iMMlleian  talde, 
and  handled  curiously,  but  wondeiiuuly  and  tenderly,  l)y 
surrounding  professms  and  scholars,  is  forcibly  suggestive 
of  one  of  Dean  Swift's  best  remcnibered  scenes. 

Thirty  years  more  of  unwilling  ignorance  had  passed  by, 
when,  in  1754,  a  fiac-simile  of  four  pages  of  this  same  MS. 
caught  the  eye  of  a  }'oung  French  divinity  student^  an 
enthusiast  for  eastern  learning.  The  name  of  Abraham 
Hyacinthe  Anquetil  du  Perron  is  thenceforward  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  study  of  the  Zoroastrian 
languages.  He  resolved  to  find  out  the  contents  of  the 
book.   Yet  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  could  be 


•  The  Paraeeis ;  by  Dosabhoy  Framjee.    Lomluu  and  Bombay,  1858. 

•  This  is  the  date  given  by  Anquetil,  and  adoptetl  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell 
in  a  Lecture  on  'The  Parsees  and  the  Zend- AvcRta,'  delivered  at  Calcutta  in 
April  !:i.s(  (Boiubriy  Ga7..  U«,  Auptut  2,  1870V  Otlior  i  ivvlously 
been  brouj^Lt  Ui  KuglanU  iu  the  17th  century,  but  only  as  matters  of  curiosit/. 
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learnt  only  from  the  enstcm  people  of  whose  religion  the 
book  was  supposed  to  ho  a  record.  Tt  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  to  exncri^crate  the  sacrifices  winch  An([uetil 
made  and  the  difticulties  and  hardsliips  which  he  encoiui- 
teix'd  in  carrying  out  his  project  Tt  was  necessary  to  ^jet 
out  to  India.  He  was  poor,  and  his  fauiily  were  too  poor 
to  help  him.  He  had  literary  friends,  with  influence  in 
high  places,  who  were  willing  to  interest  themselves  for 
him.  Bat  his  impatieDce  Tefoeed  to  wait ;  and  he  eniolled 
himself  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  French 
East-India  Company,  in  a  lament  hound  for  Pondicherr\ . 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  proposed  to  become  released 
from  this  engagement  after  his  arrival  at  Pondicherry  in 
order  to  prosecute  Zoroastrian  studies  ;  ev  liow,  in  any  case, 
without  money  or  friends  in  Hindostan,  he  could  expOct  to 
find  his  way  from  rondieherry  to  Surat  He  was  fortunate, 
linwf'vcr,  in  having  friends  at  home  more  considerate  for 
hiiii  tliari  he  was  fur  hiiiisel£ 

Anquctil's  autobiogmphical  introduction  to  his  book  is  a 
fascinating  volume  of  travds.  Almost  a  hoy  in  years,  and 
quite  a  boy  in  frankness  and  freshness  of  spirit;  his  narra- 
tive interests  a  reader  nearly  as  much  as  his  graces  of  per- 
son appear,  from  his  own  naive  and  half-imconscious  dis- 
closures, to  have  interested  most  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  fell  Soon  after  his  arnval  at  T.'Orient  (the  port 
at  which  his  rei]:iment  %vas  to  embark),  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  the  Govern nient  had  favourably  considered  the 
case  made  out  for  him  by  his  Paris  friends ;  that  lie  was 
discharged  from  the  army ;  that  a  free  cabin  passage  tu 
Pondicherry  was  granted  to  him  lu  one  of  the  East-India 
Company's  ships ;  and  that  a  pension  of  600  livres  was 
conferred  upon  him  hy  the  king.  He  sailed  in  Fehniaiy, 
1755.  Including  the  then  usual  long  delays  at  intermediate 
ports,  the  voyage  occupied  six  months.  Its  so-called  hard- 
ships were  nr>t  greater  than  the  wealthiest  European  pas- 
senger to  India  must  needs  have  submitted  to  a  hundred 
yeiirs  ago. 

Amved  at  rondi''lH'rrv,  t]if>  Governor-General  increased 
jAnquetil's  pension  t<»  IDiH)  iivres.  Two  years  were  wasttid, 
as  he  Itini.self  in  the  most  op.-n  way  confesses,  among  the 
temptations  and  distiactions  of  colonial  hospitalities  and 
pleasures.    EinuUy,  having  made  up  liis  mind  that  it  was 

H  2 
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nPCPRsary  to  learn  Sanscrit  before  he  comtnt  ucod  the  study 
of  Znid.  lie  set  ofl"  for  the  French  settlement  of  Chandcrna- 
gore  iii  Bengal.  An  approaching  English  army  drove  him 
back  to  Fondicherry.  A  passage  thence  to  Mah4  on  the 
Malabar  coast  was  given  him  in  a  French  man-of-war.  His 
progress  northward  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  the  Mala- 
>i  ii  Christians  (of  whom  he  gives  a  long  account'*),  and  by  ■ 
inquiries  into  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  t lie  dis- 
tricts throuj^h  which  he  passed.  He  reached  Surat  on  the 
1st  May,  1758  ;  more  than  three  ypnrs  having  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  Itis  departure  from  L'Orient. 

Anquetil  remained  at  Sural  lour  years.  With  sometliin;^  ' 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  proving  that  in  one  sense  at 
least  his  previous  three  years'  experience  had  not  been 
wholly  thrown  away,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  information 
and  lessons  from  two  different  Parsee  Destnrs  of  opposite 
parties^  each  jealous  of  the  other.  He  collected  a  laige 
number  of  manuscripts — ^Zend,  Pehlevi,  Persian  and  Indian 
—which,  with  all  his  own  rough  notes,  he  afterwards  depo- 
sited in  1762  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  du  Koi'  at  Paris,  where 
stuflents  can  still  have  arces??  them.  With  these  in  his 
])os>essi<)n,  lie  returned  U)  Europe,  with  the  pev?ni^<ion  of 
the  iiunibay  Government,  in  an  English  ship.  On  landing 
at  Portsmouth,  he  was  treated  as  a  [)ris(jner  of  war ;  but 
was  allowed,  while  negociations  for  his  id  ease  were  in  pro- 
gres.s,  to  vi:5it  Oxfonl  on  parole.  Some  lingering  distrust 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  own  documents  seems  to  have 
been  dissipated  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Zend 
MSS.  already  at  Oxford. 

Anquctirs  principal  work^  was  not  i^ublished  until  1771, 
nine  years  after  his  return.  Tliere  was  reason  enough  for 
the  disappointment  with  which  it  was  received,  but  none 

•  Though  unconnecte<l  with  the  preaent  subject,  we  may  be  permittetl  to 
remark  (with  referemf  to  an  article  on  the  Nestoriatu  in  a  lato  number  of  this 
Review)  tint  Anquetil's  «1ls  rli  ti  'n  mnkcs  it  clear  that  the  change  in  the  theo- 
logical creed  of  Uie  Syrian  ChrintiaDB  of  Malabar  from  Nestormiiiam  to  Mono- 
phynsm  bad  been  ooupletely  efbeted  before  1758. 

"Zend-Avesta,  Ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  contenant  IcB  Id^ea  Thtelogiqtieit 
physiqucH  et  moimles  de  ce  Ld^islateur,  lea  c£'r^>nu>nifla  da  culte  religienx  qu'il 
a  6tabli,  et  plusienn  trait«  importans  relatifs  u  I'ancienne  histoire  (U-s  rer>»tii«  : 
tmdnits  en  Fniii(;oi8  sur  I'original  Zend."  Taris,  1771.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes  Ito,  Mnually  }iound  in  three.  A  Inliliopole  mny  hf  Iritcr«  st«-<1  in  know- 
ing that  it  xa  sometimes  to  bo  met  with  on  the  shelves  of  London  book-dealers 
ytho  1*7  themaelTes  oni  for  oriantftl  Utecatare^ 
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at  all  for  tlic  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  its  compiler. 
The  philosophers  who  fell  upon  Anquetil  bhoiild  have 
Lkmicd,  not  hiiu,  but  their  own  exaggerated  expectations. 
Sup]>osiiig  thfit  the  Zuroastrian  brinks,  as  presented  in  An- 
t^uetil's  tianslations,  did  really,  as  Six  Wiliiaui  Jones  Siiid, 
contradict  common  sense  and  sound  reasoning, — or  suppos- 
ing that,  as  Kant  said,  they  shewed  no  trace  of  philosophiccd 
ideas, — these  might  be  good  grounds  for  disputing  their 
authority,  but  certainly  ofTei-ed  no  fair  logical  argument 
against  their  authenticity.  The  aiguments  brought  by  phi- 
lologists against  the  real  existence  of  the  Zend  and  I^ehlovi 
languages  deserved  more  attention,  but  have  been  effectually 
refuted  by  h\ter  investigations. 

These  invtrstigations,  liowever,  were  not  begun  until  some 
fifty  years  .after  the  appearance!  of  An([uetirs  book.  In 
1S2(),  the  Danish  scholar  Eask  wrote  his  work  'On  the 
Age  and  Genuineness  of  the  Zend  Language,'  applying  his 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  to  tlie  proof  of  the  close  affinity  of 
the  two.  More  lately,  Eugene  Boumouf,^  Professor  of  San- 
scrit at  Paris^  detected  the  real  points  in  which  Anquetil 
had  failed.  Neither  the  latter  nor  his  Parsec  teachers  pos- 
sessed anything  in  the  shape  of  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  languages.  The  translator  being  thus  unable  to  distin- 
guish grammatical  forms,  liis  tran.slation  is  full  of  inaccu- 
racies.  Dr.  Haug  sums  up  its  ciiiiiacter  as  follows : 

• 

He  was  a  trustworthy  man  in  every  respect^  and  wrote  only 

what  he  was  taught  hy  the  Parsoo  l>ustoor!?.  These  High-prieats 
of  the  Parsee  cummunily,  who  are  the  only  pix'servers  of  the  reli- 
giou.s  traditions,  and  their  interpretei-s,  derive  all  information  on 
their  leligioii,  not  from  tlie  original  Zund  texts  them.sclvcs,  hut 
from  the  Pehlevi  translation  made  of  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Sassanids.  Considering  that  even  this  translation  i»  not  quite 
correct,  and  besides,  that  it  is  not  nnderstoud  by  the  Dustoors 
in  a  critical  and  philological  waj-,  how  cnn  Anqin'til  be  expected 
to  have  furnished  us  with  an  accurate  translation  ?  In  many 
instauces  Anc^uetil  misunderstood  the  Dustoors  alsi) ;  so  that  his 


*  A  lithographed  fac-gimile  of  one  of  the  Zend  niAniMeriptS  deposited  by  An* 

quetil  in  the  Bibliothfique  du  Roi  has  l>cen  pnb)i»hed  by  M.  Bournoiif  in  a 
handsome  folio  vohirnc  of  501  pagea.  The  cliaractere  are  Ringnlarly  bold  and 
clear.  It  is  said  tljat  only  100  copios  were  printed,  and  that  tlie  book  is  con- 
^teqttmtly  scarce. — We  have  not  seen  the  Zend  text  of  Spiegel. — That  of  Wca- 
tergnnrrl  \n  beautifully  printed  in  ZotkI  characters  (not  fto^mite,  being  tiM 
resnlt  of  a  cziUcal  compariaoD  of  MSS.)  on  fine  paper. 
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translation  was  tinged  with  errors  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  those  of 
the  Fehlevl  tnuulations,  those  of  the  Dustoors,  and  those  ,of 
Mb  own  misunderstandings.  His  work  therefore  cannot  stand 
the  test,  and  from  a  critical  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  atyk  l  even 
a  translation  ;  it  is  only  a  summary  report,  in  t\n  oxtondcd  form, 
of  the  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  But  he  cannot  be  l>lamed 
for  that  j  at  his  time  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  most  learned 
and  sagacious  scholars  to  do  more  than  he  really  did.  From  the 
Dttstoors  he  learned  the  approximate  meanings  of  the  woids^  and 
starting  from  this  very  rudimentaiy  knowledge,  he  then  simply 
gaessed  the  sense  of  each  sentenoe.*^^ 

We  have  noticed  with  regret  a  recent  and  (to  us)  entirely 
ftesh  accusation  against  Anquetil.  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
in  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language/ ^  says  twice 
that  Anquetils  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  was  not 
made  from  the  original,  but  from  a  modem  rei*sian  trans- 
lation. We  respectfully  wait  for  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  tlin  statement.  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  proved,  it 
will  bo  ,sin;^'ulaily  inconsistent  with  other  well-established 
facts  in  tlie  case.  Aiii[uet;l  ]  '  ^sessud  some  modern  Persian 
^rSS.  of  works  of  minor  inijKti  tance  ;  but  none,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  make  out,  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  even  of  the 
Vendidad-Sad^  alone.  If  by  any  of  the  authorities  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  existence  in  either 
Europe  or  India  of  such  a  manuscript  is  referred  to,  we  have 
entirely  overlooked  it  We  hope  it  may  prove  that  the 
statement  has  arisen  out  of  Anquetirs  own  mention^  that 
modem  Persian  had  serveil  bim  as  a  '  langue  intennediaire' 
in  receiving  his  lessons  ;  his  teaelier,  lest  his  servant  should 
overbear,  refusing  to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  his  religion 
in  the  vulvar  tongue. 

Competent  scliolars  seem  to  be  now  generally  agreed  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Zend^^  language— on  its  purely  Aryan 


'  Bnaya,  18G2,  p.  21. 

*  Fix«t  aerin,  2nd  edition,  pp.  106,  205. 

*  IHseonra  FrC-Hniinairet  p.  330. 

"  The  contributor  of  the  article  "  Zeixl-Avesta"  to  Brnn  k'  nn.l  Cox's  Dic- 
tionary, referring  to  Max  MiiUer,  betters  the  Professor's  instruction  by  fitatiug 
that  "  The  text  of  these  books  WM  brongbt  to  Burope  by  Anquetil  dn  Pemm 
in  the  form  of  a  modem  Persian  translation  of  the  original." 

Until  competent  scholars  shall  agre«  on  a  anifonii  orthography,  amateur 
learners  may  be  pardoned  for  continuing  to  use  the  spelling  best  known  to 
BngUeli  leMlen.  In  tlie  iniarnd  between  the  pnblieatioii  of  hie  two  book% 
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character,  Jtud  on  its  affinity,  and  in  some  resi>ects  siipo- 
riority,  to  Sanscrit  Dr.  Haug  distinguisht'S  two  dialects : 
(1)  the  *6diha  dialecV  in  which  the  so-caUed  Gftthas  or 
songs  aie  wiitteD ;  and  (2)  the  'classical  Zend,'  in  which 
most  of  ihe  other  books  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  written,  and 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  for  many  centimes  the  living 
language  of  Bactria.  Both  dialects  appear  to  have  died  out 
some  centuries  B.C.,  and  to  have  left  no  daughters.  It  is 
only  ill  the  Parsre  Scri|)tiirr.s  that  either  ip  extniit. 

Tlio  other  ancient  Parsee  l.-inunnge,  Pehlevi,*^  is  of  far  more 
coiiiplicateil  and  difficult  character;  and  tlie  va]»id  changes 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  it  arc  most  remarkable.  It  is  a 
singular  cunipound  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  (Iranian;  elements. 
Kot  many  years  ago,  it  was  suspected  that  Pehlevi  had 
never  been  a  vemacnlar  language  at  all,  but  was  a  wholly 
fictitious  tongue,  invented  by  the  priests  as  a  secret  medium 
for  their  instructions.^'  This  theoiy  abandoned,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  Iranian  daughter  of  Zend,  corrapted  by 
contact  with  the  Semitic; in  of  Chal<U\%  but  chosen  from 
among  several  provincial  diak'cts  by  the  Sassanian  rcstoms 
of  Z'-roastrianism  as  the  official  language  of  Persia.  Later 
inquir}'  sr'j'nied  to  indicate  that  the  relation  to  Zend  of  the 
Iranian  element  in  Pelilevi  was  that  of  a  tjiHtxir,  not  of  a 
daughter.  Finally,  the  Essay  whose  title  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article  expounds  another  and  still  more  recondite 
theory. 

Dr.  Haug^'  gives  reasons  for  rejecting  the  common  belief 
that  Pehlevi  originate  in  a  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Iranian 
elements  on  the  iiontiers  of  ItAu  and  Chaldea  in  the  first 
or  second  century  A.     and  thence  spfread  gradually  over 


Dr.  Hang  bus  clmnged  Zend  into  Zsnd,  and  Peblevi  into  pHhlavl.  Profenor 

Westergaard  uses  Zend  in  ono  mh^o  ati'l  Zaiiil  in  iinother.  It  is  tiiu!  Ili  it  a 
Boropean  ear  cannot  disUoguish  between  the  pronanciatioa  io  Zend  ut  k'vhivvi 
of  a  and  e,  or  of  o  and  u, 

^  This  Ofiiikm  waa  wtprnwod  hf  IliM  Fnneea  Power  Oobbe  io  1865  in  her 
Ijfilliant  liistoricjil  and  i  ritical  sketch,  'The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Zoi  oast  nuns' 
[Studies  New  and  Old  of  Ethical  and  Social  Subjecta.  London,  1866.  TrUbner], 
which,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  learned  Bmee  for  saying,  contain*  tho  beat 
account  yet  giren  of  the  literature  of  the  di»ciiiUs  of  Zoroaster.  Its  Ntalement 
that  Pehlevi  is  in  i>art  comiwunded  of  Arabic  is  prolably  a  alip^  of  pen  or 
press  for  Aramaic  ;  the  Semitic  element  iu  FeLleri  being  ill  no  wiae  Aralii^ 
thoogh  is  QUO  dialMi  ii  naemlikB  CbaldM. 

»  P.  128. 
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fhe  whole  Persian  empire  under  the  SeaBanian  dynasty, 
which  we  condense  as  follows :  | 

(1.)  It  is  improbable  tbat  the  Sassanian  kings — zealous 
promoters  of  Persian  ascendency  and  restorers  of  the  Zoio- 
astrian  religion — should  adopt  as  their  official  langnage  a 
newly-formed  jargon  of  Semitic  and  Iranian  words  and 
inflections,  in  whicli  tbo  former  element  even  outwi'ighs 
the  latter.  No  political  or  religious  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  it. 

(2.)  The  complete  disappearance  of  the  Aramaic  words 
of  Pehlevi  in  its  successor,  the  Persian  of  thi-  tiiue  of  Fir- 
ddsi  (A.D.  1000),  could  not  be  explained  if  Pehlevi  had 
been  a  frontier  language.  Foreign  words  once  naturalized 
and  employed  in  stendaid  works  of  literature  for  the  most 
part  never  disappear,  but  henceforth  remain  a  part  of  the 
language. 

(5.)  The  wliole"'character  of  Pehlevi  is  opposed  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  frontier  language  of  the  first  or 

second  eentury.^' 

(4.)  Two  Pehle\  i  dialerts  (called  by  Dr.  Haug  Chaldjeo- 
Pahhivi  and  Sassanian-Pablavi),  similar  in  character,  were 
used  in  thn  parlit>r  Sussanian  inscri])tiuiis  ;  precluding  tlie 
supposition  that  Pehlevi  was  a  frontier  language  of  the  fii-st 
or  second  century. 

Dr.  Hang's  own  explanation  is  that  the  origin  of  this 
language  must  be  sought  for  during  the  period  of  the  Assy- 
rian rule  over  Mn,  which  was  established  at  least  as  early 
as  the  12th  century  B.C.,  and  lasted  520  years,  and  that  it 
T  nrnained  a  reco^ized  language  long  after  the  downfall  of 
the  As5?yrian  empire.  ITis  i*easoning  in  favour  of  this  theory 
is  conclusive  to  our  own  mind,  but  so  recondite  tliat  wo 
must  refer  the  reader  wlio  may  wish  to  examine  it  to  the 
book  itself  lie  seems  to  ns  to  have  satisfactorily  traced 
the  Semitic  dialect  of  l^ehlevi  back  to  the  7th  century  B.C., 
and  to  have  identified  it  with  tliat  form  of  the  Assyrian 
langnage  which  was  in  all  probability  spoken  at  Nineveh, 
and  written  in  the  so-called  Phoenician  character. 

One  curious  matter  connected  with  this  Pehlevi  language 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
its  preponderating  Semitic  element  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 


"  Pp.  120—128. 
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tfaafe  when  the  Pfinees  in  reading  Pehlen  come  to  a  Semitic 
word,  they  pronounce^  not  the  written  Semitic  word»  hut  its 
Iranian  equivaUnk  And  as  though  to  remind  the  reader 
to  make  the  change«  an  Iranian  sullix  is  added  to  the  Semi« 
tic  wend  For  examplOi  the  Pehlevi  written  words  Mtar, 
father,  and  amttar,  mother,  are  pronounced  patar  and 
matar  respectively ;  the  Iranian  pronunciation  being  indi- 
cated in  each  case  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  tar  to  the 
Semitic  word.**^  We  may  illustrate  this  very  roughly  by 
8up]M>Ring  that  some  one  is  reading  modem  composite  En- 
glish to  an  audience  who  he  knows  will  understand  none 
but  words  of  Teutonic  etymology.  He  comes  to  the  word 
fdieUy  and  reads  it  happiness.  And  to  complete  the  paral- 
lel, we  may  further  suppose  that  it  has  become  usual  to 
add  the  Saxon  sufiiJi:  ness  to  the  Latin  word,  and  to  write 
it  /elicit i/ness. 

The  question  now  arises — can  this  strange  fact^  that  Semi« 
tic  words  were  wTitten,  but  Iranian  ones  pronounced,  be 
reasonably  explained  by  analogy  ?  Dr.  HaiiL'  answers  in 
the  affimiative.''*  The  same  fact  existed  in  connection  witli 
the  Assyrians;  who  for  exam]>]e  wrote  ud-sJd  but  Kud 
shamshi.  If  the  chaiacU;r  whose  phonetic  value  was  ud 
meant  '  suu,'  the  Assyrians  prououuced  it  ahamshi,  which 
was  their  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  syllabic  character 
for  thi  was  added  to  it  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  any 
other  way. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  and  age  of  these  old  sacred  lan- 
guages, it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  eminent  exceptions,  the  present  generation 

of  Pai^sces  are  utterly  ignorant  of  them.  Tlie  priests  as  a 
body  arc  uneducated  ;  and  their  principal  duty  consists  in 
reciting  prescribed  prayers  on  various  religious  occasions ; 
all  in  the  Zend  language,  of  which  they  do  not  underatand 
a  word.  The  priesthood  is  hereditur}'  :  it  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  present  race  of  functionaries  are  un- 
willing to  bring  up  their  sons  to  their  own  professioa  The 
Zend-Avesta  luis  lately  been  translated  into  the  vernacular 


"  p.  122. 

P.  121,  It  will  bo  readily  conceived  how  easily  under  the  circaniKtance* 
described  the  foreign  Semitic  (though  preponderating)  element  could  be  CMi 
oa«k  Mid  tiie  koRimgd  agHiu  btoomo  poiely  Innuui,  m  we  bam  alieady  anid 
OuiUvMinA.!).  1000. 
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(Gozardti),  but  the  translation  is  described  as  imperfect  and 

confused.  Little  care  is  taken  to  iiustrnct  the  young  in 
Zoroastriau  doctrine.  Professor  Dadabhai  Naoroji^^  gives  a 
translation  of  a  catechism  in  Guzaniti  appended  to  the 
Khordoli-A-\M'sUi,  which  lie  considers  to  give  a  sufficiently 
accumtc  outline  of  the  present  belief  of  tlie  ortliodox  body. 
The  following  is  an  attempt  at  an  abstract  of  the  principal 
contents  of  this  catccliism  : 

We  believe  in  one  only  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  having  neither  face  nor  form,  colour  nor  shape,  nor 
fixed  place,  of  glory  indescribable*  inoominehensibla 

"  (2.)  God  is  named  Hormuzd  (highest  of  spirits),  and 
has  many  other  names^  expressive  of  his  nature  and  good 
doings. 

"  (3 )  God  s  true  prophet  Znrthost  (Zoroaster)  brought  our 

religion  from  God. 

"  (4.)  We  should  worship  the  holy,  just  Hormuzd  with  our 
face  towards  some  of  his  creations  of  light  and  glory  and 
brightness.  Su<*h  things  are  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  lire,  water        other  such  glorious  things. 

"(5.)  The  eoiiiiiiunds  of  God  through  his  prophet  are:  To 
know  God  as  one ;  to  know  Zurthost  as  his  true  prophet ; 
to  bdioTe  the  religion  and  the  Avesti  brought  by  him  as 
true  beyond  doubt ;  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God ;  not 
to  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of  our  religion ;  to  avoid 
evil  deeds ;  to  endeavour  after  good  deeds ;  to  pray  five 
times  in  the  day  ;  to  believe  in  the  judgment  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  death  ;  to  hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell ; 
to  consider  certain  the  day  of  general  destruction  and 
resurrection  ;  to  remember  always  that  God  has  done  and 
will  do  according  to  his  will ;  to  face  some  luminous  object 
while  woi"shiping  God. 

**(G.)  Our  prophet  will  not  save  ns  if  we  commit  sin.  He 
hiki  dibtiuctly  coiuuianded,  *  You  bhall  receive  according  to 

what  you  da'  Your  deeds  will  determine  your  reward  in 
the  other  world.   Heaven  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  and 

Sious  actions.   Hell  is  the  punishment  of  sin  and  wicked 
eeds.   None  but  God  can  save  you  from  the  consequences 
of  your  sins.   If  any  one  commit  a  sin  believing  he  shall 
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be  saved  by  somebody,  deceiver  and  deceived  shall  be 
damned  to  the  day  of  the  end  of  this  world.  If  you  repent 
your  sins  and  reform,  and  the  great  Judge  considers  you 
worthy  of  pardon,  or  would  be  merciM  to  you,  He  alone 
can  and  will  save  yon. 

"  (7.)  The  things  by  which  man  is  blessed  and  benefited 
are :  To  do  virtnous  deeds,  to  give  in  charity,  to  be  kind,  to 
be  hnmble,  to  speak  sweet  words^  to  wish  good  to  others,  to 
have  a  clear  hearty  to  acquire  learning,  to  speak  the  trutli,  to 
suppress  anger,  to  be  patient  and  contented,  to  be  friendly, 
to  fV  f  1  shame,  to  pay  due  respect  to  old  and  young,  to  be 
pious,  to  respect  parents  and  teachers. 

"(S.)  The  tilings  by  which  man  is  lost  and  degraded  are; 
To  tell  untruths,  to  steal,  to  gamble,  to  look  with  wicked  eye 
upon  a  woman,  to  be  treacherous,  abusive  or  angry,  to  wish 
ill  to  another,  to  be  proud,  to  mock,  to  be  idle,  to  slander, 
to  be  avaricions,  disrespectful,  shameless  or  holrtempered, 
to  take  another's  pioner^,  to  be  revengeful,  unclean,  obsti- 
nate, envious,  to  do  hann  to  any  man,  to  be  superstitious, 
to  do  any  other  wicked  action. " 

The  dualism,  theological  or  philosophical,  of  some  of  the 
later  Zoroastrian  books  seems  to  bo  well-nigh  forgotten  l>y 
the  pro]>hf't's  Tuodern  disciples ;  who,  at  all  events,  no 
longer  disturb  themselves  with  questions  about  the  origin 
of  evil.  Ahriuicln  has  almost  sii[>})ed  out  of  their  theo- 
logical system  ;  and  evil  spirits  are  thought  of  chiefly  with 
a  wish  for  cither  their  reformation  or  destruction.  The 
stru^Ie  between  dualism  and  monotheism  evolved  at  some 
period  of  Zoroastrian  history  the  doctrine  of  an  Eternal 
Creator  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  a  doctrine  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Zoroastrian  booka  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Parsee  priests  of  to-day  appeal  to  a  notable  mis- 
translation of  Anquetil's  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

Miss  Cobbe  says  of  their  rehgious  ceremonies : 

"The  customs  of  the  Parsces  aro  singular,  but  not  in  any 
degree  ofTensivo  or  immoral  like  those  of  the  Hindoos.  Tlio 
services  of  their  lire  templcR  are  sdlemTi  jind  harmless,  if  they 
have  becuiiiG  unmeaning.  I'hc  corumonies  of  purification,  if 
extravagant,  uiid,  to  our  thiukiug,  rather  tending  against  cleau- 
Unese  and  delicacy  tlisn  in  their  &vmir,  are  at  least  no  wono 
than  those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  and  aie  also  rapidly  falling 
into  desuetude.  Their  practice  of  placing  the  dead  in  Toweis  of 
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Silouco  apart  from  their  cities,  wliero  the  birds  of  prey  devour 
the  corpses  in  a  few  hours,  and  remove  all  chance  of  noxious 
effluvia,  may  be  defended  on  more  grounds  than  one.  Too  early 
marriagae  and  too  close  intennarriages  seem  to  be  the  chid 

errors  among  their  practices  ;  and  these  are  rapidly  giving  way 
before  the  influence  of  English  ideas,  to  which  the  Parsees^ more 
than  any  other  people,  show  themselves  accessible."** 

The  'influence  of  English  ideas'  is  working  a  great 
change  among  the  Bombay  Parsees.  It  has  already  divided 
them  into  two  classes,  the  'old'  and  the  'youiif^/  Profes- 
sor Dadabhai  Naoroji  tells  us  that  late  strug^des  between 
the  two  have  made  this  di.stiiic'tioii  ui;irkuii  ami  exi)ressive. 
Tt  is  evident  that  within  a  g^'ncnitiuii  or  two  their  ceremo- 
nial practices  will  be  aboliiilied,  so  fur  at  least  as  utility 
condemns  them ;  and  that  their  social  customs  'wiU  be 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  English.  The  'young'  party 
have  for  years  past  vigoionsly  taken  up  the  cause  of  eda^ 
cation ;  and  it  is  an  encooraging  fact  that  the  whole  com- 
munity may  be  said  to  be  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  the 
education  of  females. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  community  were  formerly 
inannn;ed  by  a  'puncliayct'  or  conimittee  chosen  from 
among  themselves.  This  body,  however,  gradually  lost  its 
power;  and  now,  we  believe,  j)erfornis  no  other  duty  than 
the  trusteeship  of  certain  charitable  funds.  As  in  the  case 
of  Mahometans  and  Hindoos,  the  British  Courts  are  ready 
to  administer  justice  to  the  Parsee  community  according 
to  its  own  customs  and  rules.  The  difficulty  was  to  deter- 
mine what  these  customs  were.  In  1855,  a  code  of  laws 
for  their  r^nlation  was  agreed  upon,  under  the  authority  of 
a  jtultlic  meeting  of  Parsees,  and  embodied  in  a  Draft  Act  * 
for  the  adoption  of  the  whole  community.  The  Act  was 
afterwards  confirmed,  and  is  now  enforced  hy  the  British 
Courts. 

Much  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Bombay  has  been 
due  to  the  rarsecs.  Thoy  have  been  prime  movers  in  the 
establishment  of  bunks  and  other  joint-stock  companies  ; 
have  shared  largely  in  the  introduction  of  railways  ;  and 

"  Studies,  p.  108.  PerhapR  tbo  only  allunion  in  the  Old  TestAinent  to  any 
religious  tenet  of  tlio  Zori>a.xtri:ui,s  is  tliat  in  Kzikiel  vlii.  16,  17. — To  this  day 
the  Parsees  may  be  t^een  pruyiug  with  face  turned  to  the  sua  aad  a  buadlo  of 
tvjgi  held  to  the  Iboe. 
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are  considerable  land-holden  and  ship-owners.  They  are 
always  extensively  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade;  and,  it 

may  be  teai-ed,  have  felt  its  reverses. 

One  most  intcrosting  fnct,  which  must  not  be  ovprlookerl, 
is  the  kiiuUy  fui'liiig  of  tlie  well-to-do  Parsees  of  Bombay 
towards  their  poor  and  persecuted  co-religionists  still  left 
in  Persia.  The  'Gnebre.s'  of  eastern  Persia  appear  to  be 
nearly  confined  to  tlie  two  cities-of  Yezd  and  Kniuan  and 
the  villages  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  1813, 
Einneir  described  the  dty  of  Yezd  as  lai^  and  populous ; 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  a  grand  mart  between 
Persia,  Bokham  and  Hindostan  ;  containing  24,000  houses, 
4000  of  which  were  occupied  by  'Fire-worshipers,'  whom 
be  praised  as  an  industrious  people.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
visited  them  about  1820,  and  spenks  of  them  as  for  the 
most  part  excellent  husbandmen,  giudencrs  and  meclianies. 
Profe.ssor  Westergaard,  in  ISVA,  estimates  their  numbers 
as  about  1000  familes  in  Yezd  and  iUO  in  Kirman,  or 
about  5,500  persons  in  all.    He  adds  : 

*'Thoy  all  lived  in  \m)r  circumstances,  and  the  books  in  their 
possession  were,  as  far  I  could  learn,  very  few.  The  overland 
summary  of  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  Bombay,  January 
1849,  relates  that^  subaequeDt  to  the  death  of  the  late  Sh4h,  they 
have  been  subject  to  a  persecution  of  the  harshest  kind,  so  that 
of  500  i-esidiug  at  Kuuian  many  have  fled  to  the  mountains  in 
order  to  preserve  their  llv*  s  ;  and  other  accounts  of  a  similar 
nature  have  arrived  from  Ycis*!."^^ 

Mr.  Dosabhoy  Framjee,^  writing  in  1858,  states  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Znroastrian  population  in  Persia  had  de- 
clined fmm  100,000  a  huijdred  yeai-s  before,  to  7000  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  The  few  wlio  can  be  called  rich 
belong  to  the  trading  cla.ss,  while  the  great  majority  are  in 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  these  people  whom  the 
I'arsL^jj  of  Bombay  have  attempted  to  relieve,  and  for  the 
graiuitoue  education  of  whose  children  they  are  said  to 
nave  established  schools. 

It  seems  that  without  the  help  of  these  Persian  Zoroas- 
trians,  the  Parsees  of  Hindostan  would  liave  entirely  lost 
their  sacred  books.  The  latter  confess  that  the  copies 
brought  by  themselves  to  India  were  no  longer  in  existence 

1"  Zendavesta,  YoL  L  Preface,  p.  21.  Tbo  Paraeea,  p.  31. 
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in  the  I4th  centanr*  and  that  the  originals,  from  which  all 
MSS.  extant  in  Inclia  have  heen  derived,  were  hrought  from 
Yezd  between  the  14th  and  18th  centuries. 

These  Guebres  of  Persia,  amounting  in  number,  as  has 
been  said,  to  not  more  than  7000,  and  the  Tafsees  of  India, 
variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  120,000,  are  the  only 
known  living  representnti\os  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
There  is  a  singular  tribe  on  the  confines  of  K(\nlistan  and 
Meso})otamia,  of  Iranian  language  and  to  all  a[)pcamnce  of 
Iranian  race,  some  of  whose  tenets  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Zoroastrian  books.  No  bati'sfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  *  Yezidis/  nor  even 
of  the  etymology  of  their  name.  The  name  is  precisely  that 
which  would  be  used  to  describe  natives  of  Yezd ;  though  • 
we  are  not  avraie  that  any  writer  has  conjectured  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Yezidis  emigrated  from  Persia.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  originally  came  from  Arabia  ;  but  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  is  wanting,  and  the  evidence  of  language 
is  against  it.  Profes??or  Max  Miiller  says  that  tla  y  are 
Kurds;  but  perhaps  judges  only  from  the  likeness  of  the 
lancjunge  of  tlie  Yezidis  to  that  of  th(Mi-  Ivurdisli  neigh- 
hours.  Tliis  alone  would  be  incouclusivp,  because  both 
dialects  arc  corruptions  of  and  may  thus  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  in  Persian.  Still,  wo  are  reminded  of  a  story 
of  the  forced  transplantation  of  many  thousand  Kdrds  by 
a  Persian  monarch  to  the  northern  highlands  of  Khorassan» 
to  serve  there  as  a  bulwark  against  Turk!  invaders ;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  some  . of  these,  partially  imbued  witli 
Zoroastrianism,  may  have  found  their  way  back  to  their 
ancient  homes.  But  when  history  is  at  fault,  and  even 
tradition  silent,  conjecture  should  hold  her  pen  re. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  This  sketch  has  not  Vx  t  u 
lengthened  by  extracts  from  the  contents  of  the  religious 
books  of  the  Parsees,  sinij)ly  because  tliat  has  been  well 
and  judiciously  done  in  the  little  work  on  the  'Sacred 
Books  of  the  Zoroastrians'  already  alluded  to.  We  eclio 
the  wish  of  its  authoress  that  it  may  yet  arouse  some 
scholar  competent  to  the  task  of  translating  these  books 
into  an  English  version  sumciently  simple  and  grammatical 
to  allow  their  merits  to  be  perceived. 

W.  J.  Lahpokt. 
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VL— THE  EAJBLY  HISTOIiY  OF  MAIiXI^D. 

ResMTt^  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind  and  (he 
Development  of  Civilization.  By  Edward  R  IVIor.  Snd 
Editioa   Murray.  1870. 

The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  Johu  Lubbock,  Bart,  :M.P.,  RRS.  Snd 
Edition.  Longmans^  Green  and  Oa  1870. 

'*Ah  Atistoflfif  was  bnt  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and 
Athens  but  the  radimenta  of  Paradise," — exclaims  Dr.  South, 
in  one  of  those  famous  sermons  distinguished  by  their 

peculiar  blending  of  rough  witticisms  with  rhetorical  effects. 
"  In  bis  mode  of  life,  in  his  moral  coudition,  in  his  intellec- 
tual conceptions,  Adam  was  a  typical  savage" — is  the  ver- 
dict of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  thoroughly  scientific  treatise 
on  the  Origin  of  Civilization. 

Tt  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
investigations  of  tlief)loginn8  and  men  of  science  often  start 
fioui  opposite  poles  of  thuiiglit,  that  the  "rul)bish"  of  the 
**  typical  savage '  of  one  writer  should  be  the  "  Aristotle"  of 
another ;  but  hetween  these  two  conceptions  stretches  the 
great  gulf  which  divides  contending  theories  upon  the 
primitive  condition  of  man. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  mastered  almost  all  existing  records 
.  of  savage  life>  and  yet  does  not  remember  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  savage  is  recorded  as  having  shewn  any  symp- 
toms of  remoi*SG ;  and  almost  the  only  case  he  caii  call  to 
mind  in  which  a  man  helongin  j  in  one  of  the  lower  races 
has  accounted  for  an  act  by  saying  explicitly  that  it  was 
right,  was  when  Mr.  Hunt  asked  a  young  Feejean  why  he 
liad  killed  his  mother. 

"The  Fuejeans  believe  that  as  they  die,  such  will  be  their 
condition  in  imothcr  world  ;  hence  their  desire  to  escape  extn  nio 
infirmity. ...As  soon  as  a  man  feels  the  ai>proach  of  <>M  a^'c,  ho 
notifies  to  hi«»  childien  that  it  is  time  for  liim  \aj  die.  If  ho 
-  neglects  to  do  so,  the  children  after  a  while  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  A  fiunily  consultation  is  held,  &  day  appointed, 
and  the  grave  dug.  TIio  aged  person  has  his  choice  of  being 
strangled  or  buried  alive.  ^Ir.  Hunt  ^vcs  tlio  followinfj  striking 
description  of  such  a  ceremony  once  witnessed  by  him.  A 
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ynuRg  man  came  to  him  and  inrited  him  to  attend  his  mothet'a 
fiuioml,  which  was  juat  going  to  take  place.   Mr.  Hunt  accepted 

the  invitation  and  joined  the  ]>rnf  r<;sir.ii  ;  l»nt  suqmsed  to  sec 
no  corpse,  ho  niadf  intjuirios,  mIicii  iIm'  youn^?  man  ]>oint<»'l  out 
his  mother,  wliu  wiia  wulkiiiij;  along  with  tln'iii  as  gay  ami  lively 
OS  any  of  those  present,  and  apparently  as  much  pleased.  Mr. 
Hunt  expressed  bis  surprise  to  the  young  man,  and  asked  him 
how  he  could  deceive  him  so  much  by  saying  his  mother  was 
dead  when  she  was  alive  and  well  He  sud  in  reply  that  they 
had  mado  lier  death-feast,  and  were  now  going  to  bury  her ; 
that  she  was  old  ;  that  his  brother  and  himself  thout;lit  she 
had  livi'd  long  enough,  and  it  was  time  to  bury  her,  to  which 
she  had  willingly  assented,  and  they  were  about  it  now.  lie 
had  come  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  ask  his  prayers,  as  they  did  those  of 
the  priest.  He  added  that  it  was  from  love  for  his  mother  that 
he  bad  done  so  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  same  love  they  were 
now  going  to  bury  lier,  and  that  none  btU  (hmtdvet  eould  or 
ought  to  do  mirh  a  sacred  o/^rr."* 

To  ref«jr  the  tasks  of  life  to  certain  divine  laws,  is  for 
any  man  attempting  to  be  a  Christian  almost  an  instinctive 
netion.  It  is  an  operation  not  iierdiiig  upon  each  ocrasiou 
tlu'  exercise  of  a  conscious  decision.  It  is  tlie  condition 
uiuler  which  alone  a  Christian  character  can  exist.  Has 
our  race  been  (iducattnl  to  this  point,  from  a  state  in  wliich 
the  sense  of  duty  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  justification 
of  a  cruel  murder,  through  tlni  painful  discipline  of  long 
nges ;  or  does  Christianity  recall  the  glory  from  which  we 
fell?  No  more  striking  contrast  to  the  worship  of  the 
Father  *'in  spirit  and  in  tntth"  can  be  found,  than  the 
African  prsctice  of  writing  prayers  upon  a  board,  washing 
them  off,  and  either  drinking  the  water  for  its  divine  eth- 
cacy,  or  sprinkling  it  over  various  objects  to  improve  or 
protect  them.  Do  our  souls  respond  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  because  tliey  awaken  aspirations  inherited 
from  the  Inst  created  man,  but  which  have  been  distorted, 
confused,  forgotten  ;  or  have  we  been  trained  to  their  recep- 
tion through  superstitions  which  have  gix)ped  blindly  beyond 
themselves  for  light,  and  constituted  necessary  stages  in  the 
moral  and  religious  development  of  man?  Is  Christianity  • 
intended  to  restore  a  ruin  to  its  original  pattern,  or  to 
upbuild  the  Temple  of  a  new  Jeroaalom  ? 


•  P|i.  288,  284. 
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The  ditliculty  ul  aultjeelin^  Ihu  proLlciu  of  Hit.'  ori^^in  of 
civilizatiun  to  u  puiijl^  Bcientiiic  treatmeut  is  proportiuned 
to  its  necessity. 

Science  is  impossible  so  long  as  one  theory  is  esteemed, 
on  ^ppriori  grounds^  more  religious  than  another.  Civilisa- 
tion can  surely  have  had  no  origin  more  divine  than  the 
origin  consonant  with  historical  facts.  The  world  as  we 
think  it  ought  to  have  been  ordered,  cannot  be  opposed  (on 
the  ground  of  ihe  religiousness  of  the  conception)  to  the 
world  as  it  has  been  actually  governed  by  its  Maker.  In 
examining  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  we  must  put 
aside  abstract  arguments  as  to  what  v/e  may  esteem  to 
be  most  coniiiktt'lv  in  haruionv  with  the  nobleness  of 
our  nature,  or  to  In-ar  the  prrandrst  testimony  to  the 
power  of  tho  Cieator,  through  that  faith  iu  Gud  Himself 
which  is  lai^er  than  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  own 
specnlations^  and  reverences  any  ascertained  methods  of 
His  creative  energy,  as  most  clearly  revealing  the  beauty  of 
His  holiness  and  the  tenderness  of  His  lova 

Serious  obstacles  to  scientific  study  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  a  vast  system  of  dogmatic  theology  is  dependent  upon 
the  "fall"  of  man.  Purely  religious  considerations,  how- 
ever, cannot  establish  the  truth  of  a  fragment  of  fJcnosis,  any 
more  than  they  can  determine  the  anatomy  of  the  serpent, 
or  hide  from  the  pal;eont(.»logist  its  occnrrence  as  a  tertiary 
fossil.  Tf  a  specimen  of  a  serpent  ha  disinterred  from  tho 
London  clay,  {shewing  those  complex  puculiarities  of  organi- 
zation by  virtue  of  which  it  answers  the  description,  "  upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  can  it  be  annihilated  as  a  f/soiopr 
cal  s[)ecimen  by  connecting  its  anatomical  specialities  with 
the  temptation  of  £ve  ?  An  appeal  to  a  statement  in  Qene- 
sis  ean not  furnish  an  adequate  reply  to  facts  collected  by 
Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
can  justify  no  decision  upon  the  genuineness  of  a  fossil. 
By  such  an  appeal,  tlie  cause  is  taken  to  a  wrong  court, 
atid  no  jud^qiient  can  be  j^iven. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  tlie  cause  into  court,  what  does 
the  narrative  in  denesis  imply  concerning  the  primitive 
condition  of  man  ?  Adcini  and  Evu  were  without  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  and  by  yielding  to  temptation  were 
anpposed  to  become  godlike  (''And  the  Lord  God  said. 
Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us»  to  know  good  and 
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evil")  ;  the  "/air  was,  as  the  legend  runs,  a  revelation  of  that 
moral  responsibility^  without  which,  to  a  nobler  faith,  there 
can  be  no  divine  manhood.  In  tn-iup^  to  picture  a  state  nf 
perfection,  t!ip  early  thinker  has  f  illeTi  into  the  error — natural 
to  those  wlio  first  felt  tlie  burden  of  the  mystery,  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  childlike  sini])licity — of  imagining  tliere  could 
only  have  been  happinciis  for  niuu  when  he  neither  knew 
good  nor  evil,  and  was  delivered  alike  from  the  terror  of 
remorse  and  the  pain  of  sacrifice.  Taking  the  narrative  as 
it  stands,  man  in  the  Eden  garden  could  have  been  neither 
hero  nor  saint,  and  was  a  lower  creature  in  his  primitive 
condition  than  in  his  subsequent  history. 

The  «(  if  ntifif:  study  of  savages  may  not  only  unfold  tlie 
stages  tiirough  which  our  race  has  passed,  but  cast  light 
upon  many  existing  thoughts  and  customs  and  feelings^  and 
give  sure  ground  of  hope  for  coming  days. 

"The  study  of  the  lower  races  of  men,  apart  from  the  direct 
importance  whicli  it  possesses  in  an  empire  like  ours,  is  oi  great 
interest  from  thiee  points  of  view.  In  the  fubt  place,  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  eausting  savages  resemble  in  many  ways, 
though  not  in  all,  those  of  our  ancestors  in  a  period  now  long 
gone  by  j  in  the  second,  they  illustrate  much  of  what  is  pacing 
among  ourselves,  m?\ny  customs  which  evidently  have  no  relati«)n 
to  present  circum.stain  and  won  some  ideas  which  are  rooted 
in  our  minds,  as  fossils  arc  imbedded  in  the  soil ;  while,  thirdly, 
we  can  oven  by  means  of  them  penetrate  some  of  that  miat  which 
sepamtes  the  present  from  the  future."* 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Tylor  are  of  singular  interest 
While  not  attempting  to  explain  by  a  few  generalizations 
•  the  many  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization,  he  seeks  the 
simple  mental  laws  which  underlie  the  complexities  of 

phenomena,  and  collects  and  groups  a  mass  of  evidence 
along  certain  great  line^  of  argument.  The  first  chapters 
of  the  bortk  treat  of  tlie  various  ways  in  wiiich  man  utters 
his  thuuglits.  ill  g(^stnres,  word-^.  pictures  and  writing,  nnd 
gesture-language  and  pint nn '-writing  are  explained  as  direct 
proflucts  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  chapti  r  ii})on  "  Images 
and  Names,"  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  many  of  the 
superstitious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  untaught  man  to 
his  inability  to  separate  so  clearly  as  we  do  the  external 
object  from  the  mere  thought  or  idea  of  it  in  the  mind. 

*  Origia  of  CivUuaiioD,  p.  1. 
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"  Man,  in  a  low  state  of  culture,  very  commonly  belioTes  that 

between  tlie  object  and  imago  of  it  there  is  a  real  oonnexkm 
which  does  not  arise  from  a  mere  subjective  process  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer  ;  and  thnt  it  is  acconlingly  possible  to  comnuuii- 
cate  an  impression  to  llio  original  through  the  copy.  We  may 
follow  this  erroneous  belief  up  into  peiioida  of  high  civilization, 
ita  traces  becoming  Winter  as  education  advances ;  and  not  only 
is  this  confusion  of  subjective  and  objective  relation  connected 
with  many  of  the  delusions  of  idolatry,  but  even  so  obscure  a 
subject  as  magic  and  sorccrv  may  be  brouj^dit  in  j^reat  measure 
into  cltur  daylight  by  looking  at  it  as  evolved  from  this  process 
uf  tlie  niiiul."* 

The  illustrations  of  this  law  are  ^ailhered  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globa  In  Borneo  the  familiar  European  practice 
still  exists  of  bewitching  a  uax  linger  of  an  enemy,  whose 
body  is  to  waste  away  as  the  ima^e  is  gradually  melted : 
the  Thibetan  lamas  send  horses  flying  from  the  moimtaiii- 
top  in  a  gale  of  wind  for  the  relief  of  worn-out  pilgrims 
who  can  get  no  further  on  their  way,  the  horses  being 
'bits  of  paper,  with  a  horse  printed  on  each,  saddled,  bridled 
and  galloping  at  full  speed:  a  Chinese  physician,  if  he  does 
not  possess  the  drug  be  rcquircs  for  bis  patient,  will  write 
the  prescription  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  let  the  sick  man 
swallow  its  ashes.  Through  the  fear  that  the  person  may 
be  injured  through  the  name, — the  nljeet  through  the 
image, — savages  have  an  intense  aversion  to  uttering  their 
own,  although  they  will  tell  each  other's  names  without 
hesitation. 

**Tho  Abipones  of  South  America  think  it  a  sin  to  utter  their 
own  names,  and  when  a  man  waa  asked  his  name^  he  wonld 
nndge  his  neighbour  to  answer  for  him ;  and  in  like  manner,  the 
Fff j»  ans  and  the  Sumatrans  are  descrilwd  as  looking  to  a  friend 
to  help  them  out  of  a  difficulty,  when  this  indiscreet  question  is 
put  to  them,"t 

In  other  chapters  Mr,  Tylor  examines  the  stone  age,  past 
and  present ;  the  progress  of  man's  knowledge  of  fire,  cook- 

in^.  and  vessels;  myths  of  oT>st'n-alion  ;  and  the  geofrraplii- 
eal  distribution  of  myths  ;  (lra\viii<:  the  general  conclusion 
that  "an  inspection  of  the  geograjjhical  distriltution  of  art 
and  knowledge  among  mankind  seems  to  give  some  grounds 
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for  the  belief  that  the  history  of  the  lower  races,  as  of  the 

higher,  is  not  the  history  of  a  course  of  dccronfrntion,  or 
even  of  equal  oscillations  to  and  fro,  but  of  a  nioveuient 
which,  in  spite  of  frequent  stops  and  relapses,  has  on  the 
M  liuie  been  forward  ;  that  there  has  been  from  age  to  a<^e  a 
growth  in  man's  power  over  Nature,  which  no  degrading 
influences  have  been  able  permanently  to  check."*  No 
student  of  the  early  history  of  mankind  can  dispense  with 
Mr.  Tylort  work. 

Sir  J.  Lubhock's  « Origin  of  CiviUxation,"  although  fol- 
lowing many  of  the  same  pfreat  lines  of  ailment)  is  an 
independent  book,  witli  individuality  of  character,  and  of 
equal  interest  He  dwells  more  largely  than  ^Ir.  Tylor  on 
the  development  of  morals,  religion  and  law ;  and  we  pro- 
pose in  this  nrticle  to  sketch  the  course  of  those  investiga- 
tions which  are  of  sijecial  interest  to  the  theologian,  gathering 
illustrations  from  either  source. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  primitive  condition  of 
man  without  encountering  some  of  the  profoundcst  ques- 
tions in  ethics  and  theology.  We  have  no  right  to  impose 
dogmatic  resthdnta  upon  those  who  would  treat  man  as  a 
subject  of  "natural  history,"  but  we  are  bound  to  take  into 
account  all  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  he  solved.  Civi- 
lization is  not  only  the  vaguest  of  terms,  but  its  definition 
is  impossible,  since  the  hope  of  social  arrangements  yet  to 
be  achieved,  and  imaj:nTied  rather  than  understood,  mingles 
with  every  phase  of  its  meaning.  Definition,  the  first 
demand  of  the  student,  is  the  la.st  re(iuest  science  can  gmut. 
Instead  of  attemptin<j:  to  define  civilization,  it  will  be  wiser 
to  examine  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  highest  t}'pe 
of  man.  Analyzing  human  nature  as  it  is  presented  for 
study  in  the  most  civilized  forms,  we  believe  it  cannot  be 
exhaustively  described  without  noting  a  certain  couscioua- 
ness  of  communion  with  an  invisible  Lord,  and  a  conviction 
of  difference  in  the  worth  of  actions  and  the  authority  of 
motives.  The  theological  trilninal  is  no  court  of  appeal  for 
a  decision  upon  physical  fact,  neither  is  the  tribunal  of 
natuml  history  a  fitting  court  of  appeal  for  a  decision  upon 
the  reality  of  a  reli[;ious  experience  or  the  grounds  of  a 
moral  verdict.    The  doctrine  of  a  Holy  Spirit  seeking  out 
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the  souls  of  men  rusts  upon  another  foundation  than  tlie 
evidence  that  in  some  conditions  man  calls  evil  good,  and 
in  nthprs  bitterly  cries,  "Who  but  He  lays  waste  our  liomes 
and  kills  our  \vives  and  cattle?"  Tlie  Iiistorical  metiiod 
by  which  man  may  have  been  graJiuilly  led  to  guide  his 
conduct  by  moral  principles,  which  couLinually  approxi- 
mate the  more  closely  among  the  most  divided  nations  as 
intelligence  is  devdoped,  can  neither  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  precise  nature  of  duty  as  duty,  or  decide  the  worth 
of  the  authority  it  claims. 

Any  origin  of  civilization  established  by  facts  must  be 
admitted  fairly  and  freely  and  unreservedly ;  but  no  know- 
of  the  processes  of  development  can  overthrow  their 
actual  result  in  the  existence  of  a  being  upon  eartli  who  has 
religious  experiences,  to  the  genuineness  of  which  his  wliule 
natui'e  stands  pledged,  and  who,  however  blindly,  seeks  to 
obey  an  everlasting  law. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  gives  the  following  classification  of  reli- 
gions : 

**  Hitlierto  it  has  been  usuui  t  >  classify  religions  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects  woishipped  ;  Fetichisni,  e.g.,  being  the 
worship  of  inanimate  objects,  Sabeism  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  true  test,  howcvi  r,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  estimate  in  which 
the  Deity  ir  hold.  The  lirst  graat  stag^  in  religions  thought 
may,  I  think,  be  regar<lcd  as, — 

"Atheism:  iinderstaiuling  by  this  term  not  a  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  but  an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on  the  subject 

**FitiehUm;  the  stage  in  which  man  supposes  he  can  fovoe  the 
Deity  to  comply  with  his  desires. 

^^^Mtw-e-ioorahip,  or  Totemism ;  in  which  natutal  objects,  tiees» 
lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c.,  are  worshipped. 

Shamanism ;  in  which  the  superior  deiiius  arc  far  mare 
powerful  tliau  man,  and  of  a  diUerent  nature.  T]ieir  place  of 
abode  also  is  far  away,  and  acoeasible  only  to  Shamans. 

**.  /cfofoliy,  or  Anihropcmerphmn  ;  in  which  the  gods  take  still 
more  completely  the  nature  of  men,  being  howcTer  more  powers 
ful.  They  are  still  ameuahle  to  porsua=:ion  ;  they  arc  a  part  f>f 
nature,  and  not  creators.  They  are  represented  hy  images  or  idols. 

"  Jji  the,  next  stage,  the  Deity  is  legardcil  as  the  author,  not 
merely  u  part,  of  natui^.  He  becomes  for  ihe  first  time  a  really 
snperaatiual  being. 

*<The  last  stage  to  which  I  will  reliBr  is  that  in  which  moislity 
is  associated  wi&  religion.*** 
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Hie  use  of  the  term  "Atheism**  in  this  cla.ssificatiou 
appears  objectionable.  No  general  "  iiuderstauding"  can 
empty  any  term  of  the  idca^  it  properly  expresses ;  and  in 
following  an  argument,  great  confusion  may  result  from 
using  a  word  denoting  an  absolute  negation  to  indicate 
simply  the  absence  of  definite  conceptions.  Atheism  so 
thoraughly  implies  the  existence  of  Tlieism,  coupled  with 
an  act  of  deliljerate  denial,  that  many  readers,  in  pronounc- 
ing savages  to  be  "Atheists,"  will  fail  to  realize  that  vague 
sense  of  iinf^eon  imrcfilitips  \v!iich  is  neith<'r  covered  by  the 
term  "Atheism"  nor  "Tlieism,"  and  whicli  can  only  he 
nndorstood  as  we  not  merely  put  aside  our  own  doctrinal 
prepossessions,  but  endeavour  to  analyze  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  dogmatic  convictions  are  themselves  impoi>aible. 

"The  qiiostion  as  t()  the  gt^iicral  existoTK-n  of  fpli«:Tion  among 
men  is  iiulowl  to  a  great  extent  a  inattor  of  deliiiition.  If  tho 
more  sensation  of  fear,  and  tho  rocoijuitiuii  thai  there  are  proba- 
bly other  beings  more  powerful  than  oneself,  are  sufficient  alone 
to  oonstitute  a  religion,  then  we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  reli- 
gion is  general  to  tho  human  race.  But  when  a  child  dreads  tho 
darkness  and  shrinks  from  a  li^^htless  room,  we  never  regard  that 
as  an  evidence  of  i*oligion.  Moreover,  if  this  definition  bo  a^lopted, 
wo  cannot  longer  regard  religion  as  peculiar  to  man.  We  must 
admit  that  the  feeling  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  towards  its  msister  is 
of  the  same  character;  uid  the  baying  of  a  dog  to  the  moon  is 
SB  much  an  act  of  worship  as  some  ceremonies  which  have  been 
so  described  by  tiUTellers.*'* 

"We  do  not  think  the  two  objections  urged  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  in  this  passage,  to  the  admission  that  religion  is 
general  to  the  human  race,  are  sound.  The  child's  dread 
of  darkness  and  shrinking  from  a  lightless  room  are  cer- 
tainly not  in  tliemselvcs  evidence  of  its  religious  nature; 
but  when  the  darkness  awakens  in  the  child  any  feeling  of 
life  l)oyond  its  own,  however  strange  and  vague  that  feel- 
ing may  be,  the  ndicrions  nature,  we  submit,  is  proved.  Tlie 
savage  is  not  jn-ovod  to  be  religious  by  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  terrified  by  thunder,  but  by  the  fact  tliat  tlirongh  the 
terror  and  the  thunder  the  thought  of  Uod  is  awakened 
within  hiUL 

The  objection  that,  if  any  definition  of  religion  be  adopted 
which  can  inclnde  the  emotions  felt  by  the  lowest  races  of 
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men,  we  can  no  longer  regard  religion  as  peculiar  to  man, 
may  be  answered  by  two  considerations.  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  both  of  the  feeling  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  toward.-,  its 
master,  and  of  the  "  inner  conscionsness"  of  a  dog  baying 
to  the  moon.  Speculate  upon  instiDct  as  we  may,  the  real 
life  of  an  animal  is  unknown^  and  cannot  therefore  be 
pleaded  in  limitation  of  a  definition  of  our  own  nature. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  patent  fact — the  unsatisfied  fear 
and  awe-struck  ignorance  of  the  savage  can  be  traced  as  they 
unfold  themselves  into  distinct  mytliologies.  There  is  an  his- 
torical connection  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  stages 
of  religious  thought;  and  this  historical  connection,  which, 
to  sav  the  lea.st,  has  never  l»»'en  observed  in  animals,  is  in 
itself  a  suHicient  proof  that  the  mo.st  senseless  ceremonies 
described  by  travellers  do  not  stand  upon  the  level  of  the 
moon-buying  of  a  dog.  That  it  has  been  impossible  to 
discover  in  the  language  of  many  tribes  words  for  God  and 
soul,  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  that  sense  of  unappre- 
hended life,  which  is  certainly  not  atheistic,  and  to  which 
we  believe  there  is  no  word  applicable  save  religious,  be- 
cause of  its  natural  and  unconscious  development  into  more 
or  less  exalted  forms  of  conscious  worship. 

*'Thc  religious  theories  of  savages  are  certainly  not  the  result 

of  deep  tliought,  nor  must  thry  be  regarded  as  constituting  any 

elaborate  or  continuous  theory  Dulaure  tnilv  ohsi  rves  that 

the  savage  *  aimo  mieux  soumettrc  sa  raison,  souvent  ruvoltde,  k 
cc  quo  ses  institutious  out  do  plus  absurde,  que  de  se  Itvrer  k 
rexamen,  parceque  ee  travail  est  totgours  pinible  pour  celui  qui 
&s  s*y  est  point  exercd.*  With  this  statement  I  entirely  coucur, 
and  I  believe  that  through  all  the  various?  religious  systems  of 
the  lower  races  may  be  traced  a  natural  and  unconacious  process 
of  development.*'* 

In  considering  the  estimate  in  which  Deity  is  held  as  a 
better  test  for  the  classi6catiou  of  religions  than  the  nature 
of  the  object  worshiped,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  relieves  the  whole 
subject  of  a  very  arbitrary  distinction.  A  stone,  an  ibis,  or 
a  wooden  idol,  may  be  worshiped  witli  precisely  the  same 
expectations  and  through  the  same  tenors.  ^leii  may  call 
upou  Jehovah  iu  the  spirit  of  the  votaries  of  BaaL  In 
Christendom  there  is  supposed  to  be  one  Object  of  worship ; 
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and  yet  traces  of  fetichism  may  be  found  in  the  services  of 
some  house  called  "  Ziou  Chapel "  or  "  Bethel,"  and  anthro- 
pomorphism, in  no  essential  respects  distinguishable  from 
that  of  savage  tribes,  may  characterize  the  prayers  of  an 
excited  revivalist  In  any  classification  of  Teli^ons,  even 
when  using  the  test  of  the  moral  estimate  of  Dei^,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sharp  lines  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
The  characters  of  gods  and  goddesses  are  as  vn  iaMe  as  the 
weather,  and  reflect  the  fluctuating  |>a8sion8  of  men.  In 
Homer,  when  the  gods  act  togctlicr,  they  niv  (listin<^unshed 
by  more  just  and  rlo^  atrd  sentiments  tl  an  .\  In  n  they  ap- 
pear as  individuals,*  contradictinj^  th*:^  common  saying  of 
modem  times,  that  a  "  l^oard"  may  give  directions  which 
no  individual  member  would  endorse.  One  great  stage  of 
religious  thought  does  not  disappcai-  before  another  arises. 
In  the  physical  history  of  the  globe,  the  fauna  of  one  form- 
ation overlaps  that  of  another.  Some  inhabitants  of  Silurian 
seas  lived  when  continents  were  clothed  with  carboniferous 
forests,  as  forms  entombnd  within  chalk  hills  exist  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  superstitions  of  primeval  man 
may  also  be  found  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  community, 
surviving  the  extinction  of  barbarous  circumstance. 

AVhen  religions  feeling  exists  in  its  mn^t  indefinite  stage, 
the  savage  does  not  realize  the  full  distinction  Ijetween 
himself  and  outward  objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate. 
The  cunmion  dread  among  savages  of  having  portraits  taken, 
depends  upon  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  sitter  may  be 
injured  by  being  in  part  transferred  to  the  pictora  He 
feels  himself  pwt  of  the  world  far  more  completely  than 
wc  can  underatand,  and  has  no  strong  confidence  in  his 
pf)wer  of  preserving  his  own  personality. 

When  a  name  is  distinctly  attached  to  an  object,  the 
word  and  idea  are  confused  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
name  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  ver^'  being  of  the  man  who 
bears  it,  so  that  by  it  his  personality  may  be  carried  a\vay.-f- 
Ohppings  of  hair,  [tarings  of  nails,  even  leavings  of  food, 
are  so  intimately  conneetcjd  with  the  life  of  a  man,  that  by 
'  practising  upon  them,  the  sorcerer,  it  is  imagined,  may 
procure  his  sickness  or  deatk 

Tennyson's  description  of  the  child's  growth  appears 


*  €HMl«toiie*s  StvdMi  on  Hom«r,  IL  p.  874.  t  Tyior.  pu  126.. 
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to  correspond  with  the  first  step  Iq  the  development  of 
man : 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  preat 
A^inat  the  circle  of  the  breast. 

Has  never  thought  that  "this  ia  I 

But  as  he  grows  ho  gathers  much, 
Ami  learns  the  use  (-f  "  I"  and  "me," 

And  fin(l<«  "T  am  not  what  I  R(»<», 
Ami  olhor  than  the  things  I  touch." 

Hie  baby  must  bn  proTiDUTicpd  an  Atheist,  if  tbe  term  if? 
to  be  applied  to  man  in  his  ])iimitive  condition  Ignorance 
of  death  as  a  natural  neecssity  is  nnotlier  ]ioint  of  contact 
Ix'twet  Ji  the  chihl  and  the  bavaj^^e,  which  ])revents  early 
speculations  upon  the  future  from  giving  any  njarked  colour 
to  religious  faith. 

"  We  find  a  vei-y  ijeneral  conviction  among  savi^es  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  death,  and  that  when  a  man  dies 

without  being  wounded,  ho  must  he  the  victim  of  magic  

Stevenson  states  that  in  Soutli  America  'the  Indians  never  ho- 

lipvf»  that  death  is  owinpr  to  natural  paiiscf,  bitt  that  it  is  the 
i-!lVct  of  sorct-ry  or  %\ iti  lieraft.  Tlius,  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, one  or  more  divinurs  are  consulted,  wIjo  generally  name 
the  enchanter,  and  arc  so  implicitly  believed,  tliat  tlio  unfortunate 
ohji  ( t  of  their  caprice  or  malice  is  certain  to  fall  a  sacrifice.* 
AVallace  found  the  same  idea  among  the  tribes  of  tlie  Amazons ; 
Miiller  mentions  it  as  prevalent  among  the  Dacotahs ;  Heame, 
among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians/'* 

Fetichisni,  which  presents  religion  in  its  first  systematic 
form,  is  defined  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  as  the  stage  in  which 
man  supposes  he  can  force  the  Deity  to  comply  with  his 
desires.  Yet  feticliism  hardly  attains  to  any  conception  so 
definite  as  to  iiiclnde  the  term  "the  Deity."  A  fetich,  writes 
Mr.  Tylor,  is  an  object  used  in  witchcnift,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  leligioii  hitrj  unwell  troni  objectii  used  by  the  sorcerer 
being  confounded  with  idols,  which  have  therefore  been 
wrongly  called  fetiche8.f  Comte  remarks  that  a  child,  a 
dog  and  a  monkey,  will  each  suppose  a  watch  to  be  alive-j: 
The  savage  has  a  vague  and  mysterious  feeling  that  the 

•  Lubbock,  pp.  1.52,  153. 

t  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Tylor,  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol  YI.  1866,  p.  71. 
t  Gomte*!  P<witiT»  Pbilomphy,  tniu.  H.  MtrtiiwiH,  II.  188. 
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whole  world  la  pervaded  by  lifa  There  is  littile  or  no  dis- 
crimination of  qualities  as  good  or  bad,  and  the  feinteat 
shadow  of  any  idea  of  individual  personality  ;  but  in  ereiy- 

tliiiig  and  everywhere  lift  is  recognized.  Henoe  any  piece 
of  rubbish  may  become  a  fetich,  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  feather, 
since  all  ol)j(?cts  arc  in  thcmselvos  cqnally  sncrcd.  Inatii- 
mate  objects  may  possess  a  soul  or  spirit.  The  lied  Indian* 
will  send  with  a  dead  man's  soul  tlie  sonl  of  a  gun  or 
kettle,  the  corporeal  gun  or  kettle  being  either  left  to  perish 
or  killed  first,  by  maiming  tlie  gun-barrel,  and  dashing  a 
hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

The  fetich  is  the  abode  of  a  spirit ;  and  any  object  may 
be  employed  as  a  fetich,  since  a  spirit  may  be  met  at  any 
point  Attempts  to  influence  the  fetich  are  the  beginnings 
of  witchcraft ;  and  it  is  either  beaten  or  thrown  away,  if 
unfavourable  events  occur. 

**  In  China,  the  lower  people,  if^  after  long  praying  to  their 
images,  they  do  not  obtain  what  they  desire^  aa  it  often  happeoa, 
turn  them  off  as  impotent  gods ;  others  uae  them  in  a  most 
reproachful  mauucr,  loading  them  with  hard  names,  smd  some- 

timop  with  blows.  *How  now,  dog  of  a  spirit  (say  they  to 
them)  ;  avc  givo  you  a  loilgiiig  in  a  mugnihcent  tem]»le,  we  gild 
you  handsomely,  feed  you  well,  and  olfer  iuceuse  to  yuu ;  yot> 
after  all  this  care,  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  us  what  we 
ask  of  you.*  Thereupon  they  tie  this  image  with  cords,  pluok 
him  down,  and  drag  him  along  the  streets,  Qirough  all  the  mud 
and  dunghills,  to  jmnish  him  for  the  expense  of  perfume  which 
thny  have  thrown  away  ujwn  him.  If  in  the  meantime  it  hap- 
pf  iis  that  they  ohtain  their  retpirst,  tlicn,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ceix'inony,  Lliey  wash  liim  clean,  cany  him  bock,  and  place  him 
in  hia  niche  again,  where  they  fiill  down  to  him  and  make 
excuses  for  what  they  have  done.  'In  a  truth  (say  they)  we 
were  a  little  too  hasty,  as  well  as  you  wore  somewhat  too  long 
in  your  grant.  Why  should  you  bring  this  heating  on  yourself  t 
But  what  is  doiiG  cannot  be  now  undone  ;  let  us  not,  therefore, 
think  of  it  any  more.  If  you  will  forget  what  is  past^  we  will 
gild  you  over  again.*  "t 

The  moral  and  religious  intluences  of  fetichism  in  any 
higher  sense  can  be  but  slight ;  yet  it  indicates  an  awaken- 


•  Tylor,  Fortnightly  Review,  VoL  VI.  p.  76. 
f  Lubbock,  pp.  246,  247. 
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ing  of  spiritaal  actiidtiea  It  is  the  beginning  of  lifei  Its 
results  are  nnalogotis  to  the  first  efforts  at  learning  to  see, 
\\  liich  must  be  judged  by  the  capacity  of  the  eye,  and  not 
by  the  accidents  and  delusions  necessarily  attendant  upon 

the  educational  process. 

^lore  definite  religious  ideas  are  formed  wlien  special 
ol»j<'cts  are  regarded  as  abodes  of  unseen  powera  or  cen- 
tres of  their  action.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  is  inclined  to  refer 
the  worship  of  animals  to  tlie  practice  of  nauiin;^'  first 
individuals  and  then  their  families  after  particular  animals. 
A  fitniily,  for  instance,  whicli  was  called  after  the  bear 
would  come  to  look  on  that  animal,  first  with  interest,  then 
with  respect,  and  at  length  with  a  sort  of  awe ;  while  many 
animals  fulfil  in  a  great  measure  the  conception  of  a  Deity 
in  the  mind  of  a  savage.* 

Animal  worship,  which  denotes  a  stage  slightly  above 
fetichism,  is  rather,  we  would  submit,  the  result  of  that 
connection  Vtetween  religious  emotions  and  special  objects 
whicli  is  constituted  by  the  first  oreat  yi'ueralizing  ofTjit  of 
uneducated  man.  An  animal  would  appear  especially  mys- 
terious to  early  worbhipers,  as  possessing  life  different  from 
their  own,  and  which  they  cannot  control.  Animal  life,  as 
life»  would  be  sufficiently  awful  to  become  the  incentive 
to  religious  exercises.  If  we  look  steadily  in  the  face  of  a 
favounte  dog,  and  tiy  to  interpret  its  answering  glance,  the 
emotion  of  the  savage  may  not  be  altogether  unintelligible. 
Any  animal  prowling  about  in  the  night,  and  a  source  of 
danger  to  man,  would  attract  reverence  and  suggest  the 
necessity  of  propitiatory  sacrifices.  Thi.s  explains  the  curious 
fact  that  various  savage  races  habitually  apologize  to  the 
animals  killed  in  the  chase. 

"The  Vogulitzi  of  Siberia  when  they  have  killed  a  bear 
address  it  fonnally,  and  maiiitaiu  lhat  the  blaiae  is  tu  be  laid  on 
the  arrows  aiid  iron,  which  wtMo  made  and  forged  by  the  Kus- 
eiant.... Schoolcraft  mentions  a  case  of  an  Indian  on  the  shotes 
of  Lake  Superior  begging  pardon  of  a  bear  which  he  had  shot. 
...So  filso  in  British  Colnmbia  when  the  fishing  season  com<> 
menoes,  and  the  fish  hogin  coming  up  the  riYeis,  the  Indians 
used  to  meet  thoin  and  speak  to  them.  They  paid  court  to 
them,  and  would  ad<lress  them  thus  :  *  You  fish,  you  iish  ;  you 
are  all  chiefs,  you  arc;  you  are  all  chiefs. '...Lichtenstein  also 
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mentions  Uiat  if  an  elepbant  ia  lolled  after  a  wry  long  and 

wearifiome  chase,  they  aed^  to  excnlpate  themselves  towards  the 
dead  animal,  by  declaring  to  him  solemnly  that  the  thing  hap- 

]>cnod  entirely  by  ficoiilciit,  not  by  He^ii;[]rn.  To  make  the  apology 
more  complete,  tliey  cut  otf  the  truoki  and  bury  it  carefully 
with  much  tlattcry."* 

Tho  cfire  for  sacred  animals  had  a  civilizinn;  influence, 
restraining  the  ferocity  of  men  and  favouring  domestic 
habits. 

The  association  of  religious  ideas  with  s]ii'ciiic  objects 
would  lead  to  their  classiticatioii,  and  uluniately  to  the 
conception  of  a  power  distinct  from  the  object,  and  only 
leaiding  in  it  The  process  of  mind  ia  very  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  child  reaches  the  meaning  of  an  abstract 
word.  The  name  Totemism  is  applied  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
to  this  stage  when  everything  may  be  worshiped;  and 
although  the  deities  still  inhabit  this  earth,  they  are  not 
entirely  control]aV)Ie  by  sorcerj'  ;  and  the  spirit  may  belong 
to  a  class  of  objects,  aiirl  rtot  merely  to  an  individual  thing. 

The  existence  of  an  idol  is  the  sign  of  a  certain  extent 
of  mental  and  spiritual  culture.  It  is  far  more  iutimately 
connected  than  the  fetich  with  faith  in  a  personal  god. 
Involving  the  subjugation  of  many  phenomena  to  one 
Spirit  as  distinct  from  others*  it  implies  an  act  of  generali- 
zatton.  It  helps  the  worshiper  to  cling  to  his  god  as  a 
living  peraon,  rather  than  lose  him  in  vagae  and  nieasnre- 
less  mystety. 

The  jiopular  notion  that  idols  are  the  invention  of  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  liuman  souls,  must  yield  to  the 
historical  fact  that  they  do  not  belong  to  tho  lowest  period 
of  degradation,  but  indicate  a  marked  step  in  i*eligious  pro- 
gress. Playing  with  a  doll  is  no  sign  of  the  folly  of  a 
child ;  and  when  a  child  can  ])lay  with  a  doll,  it  has  already 
learnt  something  of  the  world,  and  from  its  toys  will  gather 
wisdom  which  formal  lessons  can  never  bestow. 

"  Few  educated  Europeans  ever  thoroughly  re<Uize  the  fact, 
tliat  they  have  (»iice  passed  through  conditions  of  mind  from 
which  races  at  a  lower  state  of  civilization  never  fally  emerge  ; 
but  this  is  certainly  the  caae,  and  the  European  child  playing 
with  its  doll  itumiahes  the  key  to  several  of  ths  mental  pheno- 


*  Lobbock,      1M|  199. 
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ttipnn  wliich  distinguish  the  more  highly  cultivated  races  of 
maukiiiil  trom  those  hnver  in  the  scale.... Unlike  as  the  toy  may 
be  to  what  it  represents  in  the  child's  mind^  it  still  answers  a 
purpose,  and  ifl  an  evident  assistance  to  the  child  in  enabling  it 
to  arrange  and  dcvt  lop  its  ideas  hy  working  the  objects  and 
actions  and  stories  it  is  acquainted  with  into  a  series  of  dramatic 
pictures.  Of  how  much  use  the  matcrifil  (»bject  is  in  setting  the 
mind  to  wuik,  may  bo  seen  ia  taking  it  away  and  leaving  the 
child  with  notliing  to  play  with.  At  an  early  age,  children 
learn  more  from  play  than  from  teaching ;  and  the  use  of  toys 
is  very  great  in  developing  iheir  minds  by  giving  them  the 
means  of,  4is  it  were,  taking  a  scene  or  event  to  pieces,  and 
putting  its  parts  together  in  new  combinations,  a  process  which 
immensely  increases  the  detiniteness  of  the  «;hildren'.s  iiieas  and 
their  ]»ower  of  analysis.  It  is  because  the  usn  of  toys  is  princi- 
pally in  developing  the  subjective  side  of  the  mind,  tliat  the 
elaborate  figures  and  models  of  which  the  toy-shops  have  been 
full  of  late  years  are  of  so  little  use.*** 

The  idol  is  as  useful  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
savage  as  the  doll  iu  its  place  to  the  child.  The  vngue 
idea  by  its  aid  assumes  a  dehuite  shape,  and  the  dindy 
felt  presence  of  an  unseen  power  is  uplifted  into  conscious- 
ness of  a  personal  Lord, 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  speaka  of  fetichism  as  an  attack  on  the 
Deity,  idolatry  as  an  act  of  submission  to  I  Tim  ;  and  pro- 
nounces fetichism  and  idolatry  as  not  only  different  but 
opposite,  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  developed  directly 
out  of  the  othcr.-f*  The  gulf  between  the  two  is,  without 
doubt,  too  large  to  be  passed  r)ver  at  a  bound  ;  and  the 
indefiniteness  of  fetichism  must  have  been  limited  by  ani- 
mal worship,  or  tree  wtirshiji,  or  star  Nvorship,  before  the 
idol  could  become  the  symbol  of  a  god.  Fetichism,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  is  as  prophetic  of  idolatry  as  the  baby's 
instincts  are  prophetic  of  the  child's  life,  and  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  its  antagonist  The  savage,  in  flinging  away 
the  unfavourable  fetich,  does  not  assert  himself  against  his 
god,  but  seeks  another  sacred  object  which  will  yield  to  his 
wishes ;  while  the  idolater  may  expect  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
his  sacrifices,  and  resent  disappointment  more  than  tliosc 
who,  being  less  educated,  are  more  easily  frightened  and 
have  little  seif-reliauce. 


•  Tylor,  i  p.  103,  m.     '  t  P.  25«. 
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Idols  with  a  coniViiiifitioii  of  animal  nnd  hnmrm  parts, 
record  a  long  hi-torv  ut"  coiiftisioii  l»otwo<'ii  tlu'  ini  and  tlu? 
thiiiu',  tlu!  name  and  tlio  olijcct.  tlic  simi  and  the  syinhol  ; 
aUhongh  in  liii^her  fta^cs  ut'  uiviHzalioii  tlicy  arc  niurc  or 
lejjs  purely  bynihulical  of  certain  attribut<^s,  of  which  the 
head  of  a  lion  or  the  wings  of  a  bird  ma}^  be  the  expres- 
sion. A  rude  sense  of  fitness  detemiities  the  shape  and 
colour  of  an  idol 

**The  white  man  sUiiida  to  the  savage  painter  for  the  portrait 
of  the  Evil  Dcuiion,  especially  in  Africa,  whci^  we  find  the  natives 
of  Mozabibi  [uc  drawing  their  davU  in  the  hkeness  of  a  white 
man;  whUe  Komer,  speaking  of  the  people  of  the  Guinea  cojwt, 
says  that  they  gay  the  devil  is  white,  and  paint  him  with  their 
whitest  colours.  The  pictures  of  him  are  lent  on  hire  for  a  wrok 
or  so  by  the  o\A  woman  who  makes  them,  to  jjecple  whom  the 
devil  visits  at  night.  When  he  sees  his  image,  he  is  so  terriHed 
tiiat  he  never  comes  back.  The  impersonation  need  not|  how- 
ever, bo  intended  by  any  means  as  an  insnlt  to  the  white  man. 
As  Captain  nui  lou  says  of  his  African  name  of  Muzungu  Mbaya, 
'the  Wicked  Winto  Man,*  it  would  have  been  but  a  sorry  com- 
pliment to  have  called  him  a  qnoil  white  man.  Much  of  the 
reverence  of  tlif  '^av.i;;u  is  Ixan  latlirr  of  frrir  than  of  love  ;  and 
the  white  colonist  has  seldimi  iaUtd  lo  make  out  that  title  to  the 
respect  of  the  savage  which  lies  in  the  power,  not  unaccompanied 
by  the  will,  to  hurt  him."* 

While  the  dim  sense  of  a  mysterious  life  juTvadiiiLr  all 
objects  is  becoming  defined,  personal  4iiulities  of  charac  tor 
are  gradually  associated  with  it.  Agitated  feelings  regarding 
unseen  spirits  may  exist  apart  from  any  moral  activities  of 
our  nature  even  in  Christian  communities^  and  it  can  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  savage  life.  That  man  has  a  nature  which 
in  the  progress  of  its  education  manifests  a  certain  intuitive 
consciousness  of  a  distinction  Ik  twee n  actions,  not  merely 
as  ploasant  or  unple«asant,  nsfful  or  iiselpss,  but  as  right  or 
wrong,  is  a  proposition  which  i.s  simply  nnt  affocted  by  the 
evidon(  e  that  savages  have  no  words  for  justice  or  injustice, 
for  cruelty  or  humanity,  and  that  theft,  revenge,  rape  and 
murder,  under  many  circuuistances  are  not  held  to  be 
crimes.    Ail  savage  tribes  have  laws,  and  are  rather  the 


•  T>lor,  i>.  114. 
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slaves  of  rule  and  preccdciit  than  fn-o  men.*  Thr^se  laws 
may  forbid  some  actions  which  are  perfectly  immaterial  to 
US,  and  command  others  which  we  declare  iuiquiious  ;  hut 
whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  obedience  on  the  ground  of 
law»  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  consciousness  of  difference  be- 
tween ovglU  and  oiujIU  noL  Governor  Eyre  says  of  the 
Australians,  that  having  no  moral  sense  of  what  is  just  and  » 
equitable  in  the  abst  rn  r  their  only  test  of  propriety  must 
in  such  cises  be,  whet  her  they  are  numerically  or  physically 
strong  enough  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  tliosc  whom  they 
may  liave  provoked  or  injured  ;  yet  even  in  Australia  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  legal  revenw. 

Crimes  "may  he  compounded  for  by  tlio  criminal  appcann*:» 
and  8uhmitting  liimself  to  the  ordeal  of  liaving  spears  tlin)wu  at 
him  by  all  such  persons  as  conceive  themselves  to  have  beoa 
aggrieved,  or  by  pormitling  spears  to  be  thrust  through  certain 
parts  of  his  body, — such  as  through  the  thigh,  or  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  under  the  arm*  The  part  which  is  to  be  I  'iei  cod  by  a  spear 
is  tixed  for  all  common  crimes,  and  a  native  who  lias  inein  red 
this  penalty  somftinn's  (|uietly  hf»ld8  out  his  le^'  lor  the  injured 
party  to  thrust  his  spear  tluougli.  So  strictly  is  the  amomit  of 
punishment  limited,  Lluit  if  iu  inflicting  such  spoar-wounds  a  man, 
either  through  carelessness  or  from  any  other  cause,  exceeded  the 
recognized  limits— if,  for  instance,  he  wounded  the  femoral  arteiy 
— ^he  would  in  his  turn  become  hable  to  punishment**  t 

Does  not  this  passage  describe  an  act  of  moral  judgment 
among  one  of  the  most  debased  tribes  existing  upon  earth  ? 
The  character  of  any  special  actions  performed  without 

shame,  does  not  invalidate  the  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
decide  justly.  We  must  examine  processes  of  judgment 
and  attempts  at  decision,  not  lists  of  special  vires,  for  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  a  moral  nature  ca})able  of  educa- 
tion into  sanctity.  The  social  development  of  the  idea  of 
moral  law  may  be  going  on  among  savnges,  while  their 
formal  acts  of  religious  worship  may  have  no  connection 
with  morality  whatever.  The  hrst  traces,  indeed,  of  a  moral 
nature  among  the  lower  races  must  be  looked  for,  not  in 
their  religicms,  but  in.  their  laws  and  customa  The  Esqui- 
maux tattoo  from  principle,  the  theory  being  that  the  lines 
thus  made  will  be  regarded  in  the  next  world  as  signs  of 


•  Lubbock,  p.  U5,  t  IbiU.,  pp.  361,  352. 
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goodness.  Among  the  stran^^e  iancics  with  which  men 
have  limited  the  Divine  mercies,  we  coiamend  to  our  creed- 
makers  the  idea  that  futui-e  happiness  will  depend  upon  an 
orthodox  method  of  tattooing.  But  the  Esquimaux  are  not 
without  certain  amiable  virtues,  and  will  befriend  an  un- 
fortunate hunter  although  the  grace  of  Heaven  umy  depend 
upon  the  lines  of  the  tattoo. 

Great  dancjers  and  extraonlinary  diseases  are  asnribfKl 
to  special  intervent  ifin^  ;  nnd  hence  the  idea  of  receiving 
harm  from  Deity  appi  ars  tn  precede  the  ln^je  of  blessing. 
The  West-coast  negroes  represent  their  deities  as  black 
and  mischievous,  and  delighting  to  tonuont  tlicui  in  various 
ways ;  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  regard  spirits  as 
evil  visitors.  This  &ct>  however,  does  not  prove  the  non- 
existence of  any  sense  of  right^  although  it  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  sense  of  right  is  not  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  its  development  oonuectecl  with  religious  rites.  Every- 
thing unknown  appeal's  in  the  fii-st  instance  to  be  r^rded 
as  more  likely  to  be  harmful  than  useful.  The  su'^picion 
with  which  the  uneducated  receive  new  discoveries  is  the 
lingeriuL^  of  the  sava^je  s  primeval  di*ead  of  knowleil^^e.  The 
first  atteni})ts  to  ^Min  kiiuwlcdge  are  suspected  and  dis- 
trusted as  unhallowed  ;  precisely  as  the  chemists  of  tlie  mid- 
dle ages  were  supposed  to  have  the  devil  lor  their  faniiliar.  . 

The  moment  moral  elements  of  character  are  attributed 
to  the  gods>  however  largely  they  may  be  mixed  with 
coarser  material,  the  one  great  step  in  religious  pi-ogi-ess  is 
taken,  and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  Chiistianity, 
as  a  faith  demanding  purity  of  life  as  the  ground  of  access 
to  God,  is  sublimely  foreshadowed. 

Are  the  savages,  whose  condition  ha.s  been  briefly  and 
rourrhly  sketched,  the  degenerate  descendants  of  civilized 
ancestors  ;  or  has  civilization  resulted  from  a  coutiuuuus 
and  divinely  ord*  red  tlevelopment  ? 

There  seemb  no  liisturical  evidence  whatever  of  any 
primitive  state  of  civUization.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the 
first  men  were  morally  and  intellectually  equal  to  those  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  no  record  of  any  of  their  imagined 
achievements  is  left  on  earth  On  the  contrary,  many  cus- 
toms which  originated  among  barbarians  survive  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  communities,  long  after  their  meaning 
has  been  forgotten. 
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"The  UBe  of  Hint  fur  socriiicial  piirposi^  long  after  tho  intro- 
duction of  metal,  seemed  to  mo  a  good  case  of  what  Mr.  Tylor 
has  aptly  called  *miirmwtL*  So  also  ia  the  method  of  ohtaining 
fim  The  Brahman  wiU  not  use  ordinary  tire  for  Baaed  piir})oses ; 
he  does  not  even  obtain  a  fresli  s-  u-k  from  flint  and  atecl,  hut 
reverts  to.  or  rnther  continnrs,  the  old  way  of  obtaining  it,  by 
friction  with  a  wocxleii  tlrill,  one  Ilrahman  pulling'  the  tliong  back- 
wards and  forwards,  while  another  watches  to  catch  the  aacred 
>  spark."* 

The  gradual  development  of  religious  thought  among 
savages  mny  be  actually  traced,  and  each  stage  that  passes 
leaves  with  its  succcfsor  some  relic  of  itself.  Witchcraft 
was  believed  by  civiiized  meu  long  after  a  nobler  faith, 
essentially  in  contradictioii  to  the  grounds  of  its  existence, 
had  been  openly  professed.  The  language  of  living  men  is 
laden  with  the  burden  of  foigotten  mythologies. 

The  general  resemblance  tetween  the  thoughts  and  cus- 
toms of  cliildren  and  savages  is  so  curiously  complete,  that 
it  claims  to  be  regarded  a.s  ground  of  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  the  individual  is 
an  epitome  of  that  of  the  speciea" 

Not  only  do  ravages  eloeely  resemble  children  in  their  gene- 
ral character,  but  a  curious  similarity  e.xi.st.s  between  tliem  in  ninny 
t;mall  points.  For  instance,  tho  tendency  to  reduplit  atiun,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  children,  prevaihs  remarkably  among  savages. 
The  hrst  1000  words  in  liicharddou's  Dictionary  (down  to  allege) 
contain  only  three,  adsdtitious,  adTentitious,  agitator,  and  even 
in  these  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  ia  not  a  single  void 
like  ahi,  ahi,  eTening,  &c."t 

Sir  J.  Lubbocl^  on  examining  four  European  and  many 
savage  languages^  finds  that  while  in  the  former  we  get 
about  two  reduplications  in  1000  words,  in  the  .savage  ones 
the  number  varies  from  38  to  170,  being  about  20  to  80 

times  as  many  in  proportion. 

Altliough  some  tribe.s  have  fallen  from  a  higher  level 
through  the  presauif  of  outward  circumstances,  the  theory 
of  degradation  involves  the  almost  inconceivable  supposi- 
tion, that  in  many  of  the  simplest  arts  of  life  men  adopted 
a  more  tedious  and  less  profitable  way  of  wurkniLi/J: 

The  theory  that  great  moral  and  religious  truths  were 


•  Lubbock,  p.  394.  f  Ibid.,  p.  403.  X  Tylor,  p.  192. 
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kuowa  to  primeval  man,  then  foi^otten,  only  to  bo  painfully 
remembered  again,  does  not  seem  ueccssaiy  to  accoimt  for  * 
my  series  of  known  fiiets. 

KegiirdiDg  the  past  hiBtoiyof  the  world  as  one  of  progress^ 
the  and  lawless  passions  brealcing  forth  in  our  midst 
are  measured  by  their  connection  with  the  primitiye  co;idi- 
lion  of  man,  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  power  to  restrain  the 
development  of  those  diviner  enexgiea  which  have  through 
long  ages  prevailed  against  them ;  and  the  darkest  supersti- 
tions, wlien' nndcrstood  as  expressions  of  those  who  tliink 
"  as  cliiidren,"  become  radiant  with  the  glory  of  prophetic 
hopes. 

Henky  W.  Ceosskey. 


Note  to  Article,  The  MYTnoLoav  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

Vol.  ML  p.  504. 

Mr.  Cox  has  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  "  Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes"  (published  in 
1862)^  in  which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental 
identity  of  the  national  epics  among  the  various  Aryan  ] too] ilea. 
It  is  hence  evident  that  the  words  quoted  from  M.  Br^l  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review  must  be  Uiken  solely  as  a  proof  that 
the  same  idea  had  presented  itself,  quite  iii'lf^p«^ndontly,  to  two 
comparative  mythologistf,  nml  that  its  origination  cannot  bo 
assigned  justly  to  one  i-utiier  llian  to  tho  other. 

A.  S.  WiLKINS. 
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I— ON  MECHANISM,  RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

Eeasons  may  be  imn<?ined  for  wishing  to  be  a  butterfly, 
but  surely  it  is  going  out  of  the  way  to  chi  risli  iiii  ambition 
to  be  a  clock.  Yet  this  appeal's  to  be  the  consummation 
aspired  to  by  modern  science.*  Certainly  if  nuui  were  a 
mete  madiine»  ISb  education  would  be  mechanical,  and  the 
desire  to  be  "  wound  up  each  morning  in  view  of  going  right 
all  day"  would  not  be  extravagant ;  but  if  be  ia  moire  than 
this,  i.e.  an  organism,  having  an  internal  spring  of  thought 
and  action,  his  aim  should  be  not  only  to  go  rightly  but  to 
will  rightly,  and  for  this  end  to  cultivate  more  especially 
the  hidden  power  on  which  self-direction  depends.  And 
thouj^h  it  mav  be  diftieult  to  detine  tlie  best  mode  under  all 
circumstances  of  doing  this,  it  is  at  least  clear  tliat  nothing 
should  be  done  calculated  to  enfeeble  or  sujtersede  the  iii- 
ternal  faculty  most  truly  constituting  the  man,  b(jth  as  to 
what  he  is  or  may  be.  But  such  depressing  influence  is 
Teally  exerted  b^  mechanical  treatment  and  the  pressure  of 
outward  authority,  especially  an  authoritjr  pretending  to 
be  divine,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  pretension  or  otherwise 
giving  to  education  the  character  of  mere  catechism  or  cram, 
presented  in  abstract  formulas  or  ill-understood  books.  In 
this  respect,  medioBval  dogma  and  biblical  and  even  scien- 
tific indoctrination  stand  very  much  on  the  same  footing. 
For  instruction  is  suhonlinate  to  character;  and  it  is  idle 
tu  boast  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  charity  childimi. 


*  See  MaomiUan^s  Mogaziae,  Maj,  1S70,  p.  78.    Since  reprinted  VitK 
fewor  Buxl«y  in  «  Mries  oC  Smja. 
VOL.  VUL  L 
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"while  the  schoolmen  are  forgotten,"*  if  "science  in  schools" 
prove  to  be  little  more  than  scholasticism  renewed,  since 
what  was  a  living  conviction  to  the  discoverer  can  onlv 
be  a  lifeless  mechanical  repetition  to  the  oxdinary  pupil 
Science  serves  ill  purposes  as  well  as  good,  and  is  moreover 
essentially  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  moral  side  of 
human  naturo.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  this  is 
almost  wholly  left  to  the  wliecl-work  of  custom  and  autho- 
rity,— how  freedom,  browbeaten  in  the  child,  is  scouted 
when  appeariiii^  nn  originality  in  the  man, — how,  further 
depressed  by  subdivision  of  employments,  it  is  systemati- 
cally undermined  by  the  obsequious  insincerity  of  niuJern 
intercourse  and  iitcrature, — it  can  be  no  surprise  that  men 
become  automata,  serviceable  indeed  for  the  immediate  ends 
of  the  politician,  but  otherwise  without  root  in  titemselves^ 
and  easily  yielding  to  any  kind  of  demoralization. 

But  nowhere  is  the  demoralizing  influence  more  fatally 
felt  than  in  ill>directed  religious  teaching,  whether  by  set- 
ting up  misleading  criteria  and  encourai^ing  superstition 
generally,  or,  as  particularly  exemplified  in  Protestant  prac- 
tice, by  insisting  on  an  abject  worship  of  the  Bible,  con- 
fuuiiding  its  dissimilar  parts,  and  protesting  against  critical 
explanation.  The  use  of  a  book  is  to  understand  it ;  and 
the  way  to  understand  is  to  distinguish,  instead  of  jumbling, 
the  different,  having  regard  to  peculiarities  of  circumstances 
and  the  bias  or  purpose  of  the  author  or  authonk  Had 
Protestantism  been  consistent  and  armed  with  adequate 
critical  resource,  this  should  have  been  its  attitude  to  the 
Bible  from .  the  first ;  but  it  betrayed  its  own  cause  by  re- 
treating for  the  most  part  to  some  form  of  mechanical 
authority,  while  others  by  their  ignorant  vagaries  made 
freedom  ridiculous  ;  and  then,  when  sceptiri sin  could  no 
longer  be  supprpsscd,  a  misleading  eidolon  was  fashioned 
within  the  nonunal  circumference  of  criticism  itself,  the 
w<jid  being  often  used  where  the  object  is  not  to  promote 
but  to  silence  inquiry,  and  to  maintain, — in  the  spirit,  if  not 

•  The  pclionl-hoy  mRv  now  certninly  learn  in  five  mimitr<^  'vv};nt  c'^npied 
Copernicus  for  tlurty  years,  but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  lie  in  bettered  \jif 
ib0  leaaon.  He  geta  a  (habit  of  believiDg  dogmatioiUy  formaUitad  infewmcii 
which  he  does  not  fully  un  i'^r^'in  1.  and  tliis  habit  was  the  essence  of  sclioiaa- 
iieiam,  the  most  important  pbenoiuenon  in  medi»val  history,  ignctranoe  of 
wbwh  ein  1m  no  proper  subject  of  adf-eongMliifaitioD,  thoagIiPnil«MOf  HwKkjjr 
«v«M«  ii  M  iiiofa*   See  Maeailhui,  as  abovt,  p.  74. 
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the  form  of  scholasticism,  a  simply  defensive  attitude  in 
specious  vindications  of  foregone  conchisions.  Such  would 
appear  to  be  the  sense  now  attached  to  it  in  Ediiil)urgh, 
where  the  X'rofessor  of  Biblical  Criticism  lately  advocated 
in  Us  opeaing  Address*  "the  bringing  back  the  people  to 
the  Btmple  Bible  faith  of  Lathei^s  days/'  and  invoked  Divine 
Fkovidenoe  for  protection  against  German  criticism.  Allud- 
ing to  the  vide  prevalence  of  scepticism,  he  tried  to  reassure 
his  hearers  by  disparaging  the  importance  of  what  he  termed 
''attacks,"  confoondii^  under  this  opprobrious  term  the 
mere  temporizer  or  panderer  to  frivolity  with  the  honest 
attempt  to  donl  \sith  literary  ditKculties.  While  readily 
leaving  Sclicnkt  Ts  hesitations  and  Eenan  3  somewhat  offen- 
sive idyll  to  tlie  author's  censure,  we  cannot  but  ask  why 
the  critical  labours  of  F.  C.  Baur,  admitted  by  himself  to 
stand  on  so  difTereul  a  footing  as  to  learning  and  ability, 
shonld  he  submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  and  why  the 
exercise  of  these  valuable  qualities  in  so  difficult  a  field 
should  be  designated  as  an  attack?  Evidently  because 
there  can  be  no  compatibility  between  the  two  kinds  of 
criticism,  that  of  explanation  and  that  of  sustentation,  or, 
to  use  the  author's  words,  because  Baur  would  account  for 
Christianity  without  supernntnral  intervention,  his  views 
nioreovin-  Ix  ing  neglected  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  anything  without  tres])ns?ing 
on  the  supernatural,  ana  the  alleged  (Jemian  repudiation 
of  Baur  may  after  all  be  rather  a  sign  ui  reaction  in  the 
nation  than  a  just  estimate  of  his  merits.*|* 

No  better  exemplification  of  the  mischiefe  arising  from 
mechanically  manipulating  the  human  mind  can  be  given 
than  Christian  histoiy  as  told  by  the  eminent  critic  whom 
Edinbuigh  criticism  condemns^ — first  on  the  score  of  under* 
taking  to  explain  too  much,  and  then  for  explaining  too  littlsi 
'*  He  iails»"  says  the  objector,  to  account  for  Christ  and  Chris- 


*  AddresB  on  some  Present-day  AttackB  on  the  Chriatian  Doctrinei  bj  Fro* 
faaor  Cbarteris.    Blackwood  and  Co.,  Sdinbargh.  1870. 

That  it  is  not  to  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  authorities  appealed  to  by  the 
Bdinburgh  ProfeJwor,  nnmely,  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  (Zeitschrift  far  wissenscbaftliche 
Tbeologie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  293),  when  be  aays  ^at  "Baur  uaqaestiooably  laid  the 
am  bttrii  far  all  fatum  eritiebm  of  the  ffev  TesWuttenit,  and  littia  deserves  th« 
neglect  with  which  he  is  now  treate<l.'*  Elsewhere  we  leam  that  raor;il  [  lillo- 
•ophy  aa  well  a.s  genuine  theology  ia  at  present  silenoed.  (J.  B.  Meyer,  I'hilo' 
Hgili.  Ztitfragen,  p.  806.) 
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tianity and  certainly  he  does  not  attempt,  like  Renan  and 
others,  to  construct  a  fanciful  romance  out  of  conjectural 
data,  but  he  does  \s  hat  is  of  much  more  moment,  in  point- 
ing out  the  true  moral  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
supplying  roeaiis  for  enabling  others  to  make  a  proper  nae 
of  the  documents  where  alone  the  materials  for  such  a  life 
are  to  be  found  Without  underrating  the  peison  and  the 
practical  necessity  of  an  influential  leader  in  order  to  give 
a  firm  footing  and  historical  position  to  the  doctrine,  he 
insists  that  it  was  the  doctrine  which  gave  importance  to 
the  person,  rather  tlinn  the  person  to  the  doctriTio — recog- 
nizing in  a  ]mvoT  morality,  meeting  the  roquin  Client  of  a 
profounder  moral  consciousness,  the  unalt^rabki  toundation 
to  which,  after  all  its  aberrations,  Christianity  must  ever 
return.  In  this  view,  admission  to  what  was  termed  the 
**  kingdom  of  heaven"  was  no  outwardly  conferred  privilt^ 
depending  on  artificial  rites  or  personal  connection  with  the 
founder,  but  a  natural  product  of  the  soul,  owing  its  healthy 
growth  to  the  genial  aptitude  (called  singleness  of  vision,  or 
a  childlike  unsophisticated  disposition),  which  enabled  the 
good  seed  of  outward  suggestion  to  fructify  inwardly.  An- 
ticipating the  objection  that  "  Josus  could  not  have  needed 
Paul  to  give  to  his  religion  its  universal  character,"  Baur 
shews  how  this  uuncisaUty  esfioiitially  appertained  to  a 
religion  of  ideal  righteousness  and  perfection  ;  so  that  there 
originnlly  existed  in  it  a  tendency  to  discard,  in  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  absoluteness,  all  vain  accessories  and  out- 
ward conditions.  But  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between  the 
excellence  of  a  truth  and  its  effectual  realization  in  men's 
minds ;  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine  would  probably  in 
this  instance  not  have  rescued  it  from  the  oblivion  usually 
overtaking  individual  efforts  of  moral  reform,  but  for  the 
support  given  to  it  by  the  authority  of  an  official  teacher ; 
and  since,  in  spite  of  his  denunciations  of  Pharisaic  Juda- 
ism, we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  Jesus  ever  quitted 
the  bounds  of  Judaism  in  general,  there  is  little  ditticulty 
in  conceiving  how  his  followers,  who  are  stated  to  have 
been  dull  and  ignorant  persons,  looked  more  to  tlie  man 
than  tlio  moral,  remaining  insensible  to  the  iniportauce  of 
the  ideal  element  which  is  so  far  from  being  understood 
even  at  this  day.  We  are  told  of  a  city*  where  the  cold 


*  Pltttudi,  De  Profeet  in  Tirtnte. 
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was  ao  intense  that  wends  congealed  aa  aooa  as  spoken,  so 
that  winter  utterances  became  attdible  only  in  summer ; 

just  so  the  words  of  Jesus  fell  dead  on  tiie  eats  of  men  who, 
with  all  their  veneration  for  his  peison,  were  unable  to 
appreciate  his  spirit   To  some,  perha{»  all  of  them,  thu 

personal  following,  so  justly  described  in  tlie  Gospels  as 
insufficient  and  mechanical,*  made  the  chief  item  in  their 
character  as  di8tinctiv<'ly  Christian:  they  valued  the  teach- 
ing, not  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  one  believed  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  just  as  it  is  now  no 
uncommon  thing  to  look  rather  to  titular  distinctions  tlian 
soundness  of  reasoning,  and  to  defer  to  the  figure  or  gown 
of  the  professor  or  cleigyman  more  than  to  the  worth  and 
cogency  of  hb  arguments. 

But  these  imperfect  conceptions  received  a  rude  shock 
at  their  Master*s  death  (occasioned,  like  that  of  Socrates,  by 
the  jealous  antipathies  of  mechanical  legalism),  the  expected 
Messiah  being  a  victorious  hero  who  should  "restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel so  that  it  became  necessary  either  to 
abandon  their  hojjc  or  to  modify  its  cliaracter.  There  were 
two  ways  ot  doing  this,  the  readiest  being  to  meet  the  facts 
by  virtual  denial ;  and  they  who  most  i^lie<l  on  personal 
following  would  be  most  disposed  to  ci-edit  the  "idle  tales" 
of  the  women,  especially  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resnnectton 
was  widely  received  at  the  time,  and  there  was  Scnpture 
waiiant  for  believing  that  '*the  holy  one  would  not  see 
corruption."  The  effect  of  such  a  compromise  was  merely 
to  postpone  the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes^  to  substitute 
a  reanimated  Christ  for  the  crucified,  in  other  i-espects 
leaving  unaltered  the  conceptions  and  obliizatinus  of  Juda- 
ism. To  minds  of  higher  order  such  ;i  (  ompromisc  would 
be  unsatisfactory.  Looking  less  to  the  ide  than  to  tlie 
lesson,  they  would  see  in  the  forfeiture  of  one  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  other.  Example  is  never  more  generally  eifec- 
tive  than  when  exhibiting  the  good  falling  in  the  dischai^e 
of  duty  aud  perfected  through  suifertng,  in  those  memorable 
instances  where,  though  the  individual  sinks,  hunianitv 
rises,  and  the  moral  order  is  thus  suddenly  revealed  through 
the  obscurities  of  the  physical,  like  the  serene  sky  seen 


•  MaU.  viiL  19;  Imkeix.  23,  67,  xuL  33. 
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a  spectacle  is  tempered  by  the  satisfaction  caused  by  the 
triumph  of  humanity  over  the  wont  calamities,  a  pleasure 
of  the  most  elevated  kind,  as  appealing  to  that  which  is 
liigliest  and  >>pst  in  us,  and  tendirttr  to  mnVo  that  predomi- 
nate in  our  future  lives  Sufh  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
drama  of  crucitixion  in  the  more  gifted  nnnds  alluded  to, 
"Nvhich,  admitting  the  facts,  would  rise  superior  to  the  notions 
traditionally  connected  with  them ;  and  recognizing  in  Jesus 
only  the  ideal  spirit  of  his  teaching,  would  discard  along 
with  the  prejudices  as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  death 
their  leliance  on  Judaism  generally.  As  in  all  true  ednca- 
tion  the  first  step  is  the  renewal  of  the  mind  in  the  sense 
of  inspiring  it  with  a  dcsii*e  to  rise  or  expand,*)*  or  what 
may  be  called  the  transition  from  the  mechanioal  to  the 
ideal  state,  so  in  the  case  here  before  us  all  turns  on  tliat 
momentous  ro\  nlntion  in  the  mind  of  St.  I'aul  which  sud- 
denly made  him  an  ardent  convert  to  that  which  he  before 
persecuted  ;  the  light  suddenly  kindled  within  him  altering 
his  whole  nature,  enabling  him  to  see  excellence  and  victory 
where  before  he  had  seen  only  annihilation  and  disgrace. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  even  among  the  older  apostles 
it  is  in  one  place  said  that  "some  donbted"  (Matt  xxviiL 
17),  while  aU  were  temporarily  disconraged,  St  Paul,  when 
enumerating  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8),  treats  them  as  all  similar  in  kind,  although  both  his 
own  words  (Gal  i.  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6),  and  the  taunts  of  his 
opponents,  nffnrd  the  best  grounds  for  believing  that  at  least 
his  vision  ot  Ciuist  M  as  purely  mental  or  subjective.  V>nt 
the  inwnrd  act  implied  in  him  a  change  far  transcending 
in  its  conse^iuences  the  easy  modification  of  external  belief 
occurring  to  the  other  apostles  ;  it  was  to  him  the  death  of 
relative  and  partial,  the  birth  of  spiritual  or  universal 
religion ;  the  commencement  of  a  truly  divine  life,  since, 
according  to  an  hypothesis  not  more  paradoxical  than  some 


*  S«e  8obUI«r*a  mmy  on  the  effects  of  Tragedy,  ami  h'ln  poem  oa  the  Id«al 

and  the  Actnil.  In  one  of  Solon'h  Elegies  (No.  13  in  13i-rgk),  divine  retribution 
is  similarly  cuupared  to  the  api>arition  of  the  blue  sky  tbruugh  tht:  cloads. 

f  In  Platonic  language,  called  the  putting  forth  wings  (Phiedrua),  or  turning 
round  to  the  true  light  (SepnMic,  p.  517,  »eq.)f  ft  procem  making  the  rabjeet 
of  it  nppeir  blind  uui  omi  ridienloai  in  OfdioMj  «ttinMtio». 
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ot  the  pohluktes  of  luateriaUsni,  spirit  transcends  terres- 
trial limitations,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  ukal  beavon 
and  earth  may  really  be  aaid  to  bkn<l.*  In  the  new  life 
thus  generated  he  became  conviuced  that,  blind  before,  he 
BOW  saw  clearly  for  the  first  time,  and  **  forthwith"  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  and  act  in  the  full  sense  of  tlie  free  univer- 
sality  which  had  been  latent  in  Christianity  the  first 
Far  from  meriting  the  charge  of  "omitting  the  position 
of  the  preacher  of  Christ  crucified,"  Baur  ]iarticularly  shews 
how  the  intense  pre-occupation  of  the  apostle's  soul  with 
an  event  so  inconsistent  with  Judaical  limitations,  led  him 
to  disavow,  not  the  fact,  but  tlie  inconifruous  limitations,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  his  new-found  liberty  iu  "immediately" 
blending  the  consciousness  of  a  Cientile  mission  with  that 
of  a  spiritual  Christ  Freedom,  spirituality,  universality, 
the  tlnee  varied  but  fundamentally  correlated  aspects  of 
one  doctrine  in  6alatiaii%  Corinthians  and  Somans,  com> 
prise»  in  fact^  the  great  principles  of  Ethics ;  a  perfect  or 
*  universal  law,  a  free  agents  and  the  ideal  sphere  in  which 
alone  these  principles  can  act  or  exist  In  all  morality, 
freedom  is  doubtless  the  first  requisite,  and  whatever 
infringes  it  by  decentralizing  the  agent  and  imposing  arti- 
ficial constraiiits, — whether  of  force  or  fear,  ignorance, 
superstitious  j  ivjudice,  or  mechanical  discipline, — tends  to 
rob  tlie  soul  oi  ihose  best  enercrie.s  which  are  essential  to 
virtuous  elfort.  Again,  moiiiliiy  may  be  viewfid,  not  as 
virtue,  bat  duty,  in  relation,  that  is,  to  the  stress  of  uni- 
versal law  or  order  considered  as  outwardly  given  or  coming 
from  above ;  yet  inasmuch  as  such  a  law  imposes  no  reiu 
fetter  on  the  will,  as  only  enabling  it  to  realise  its  own 
true  nature  by  willing  reasonably,  it  may  more  tnily  be 
described  as  the  acquisition  of  "  a  power,"  an  exaltation  or 
enlai^ement  of  the  willing  fciculty,  and  it  is  this  view  of  the 
mattfU' which  Paul  more  especially  urges,  substituting  theo- 
ceutric  for  anthropocentric  theory,  and  in  place  of  the 

*  For  het%  tm  nid  in  Sebillei's  above  quoted  poem,  we  htm  aroolteiieoadjr 

beforo  us  the  divino  i(le;il  of  huinnnity,  an  1  livinftr  ^t~ir;,ir;i:  from  ite  worM- 
throne  to  the  velcome  of  tbe  human  will.  ISt.  Paul's  language  is  not  more  mj8> 
tioel than ArifltoUe^s,  "All  plnralityimpliesnetter,*'— tAdeoiiTerKely,  "Where 
matter  is  not,  there  i.s  no -li^  r^ity"  (Mct:i])]i.,  7,  0,  aiul  H,  8)  ;  or  rhilo's 
(Qaod  deterior  poeteriori,  &c.),  ' '  ilow  should  the  soul,  ao  small  a  thing  encloeed 
in  heart  or  brain,  embrace  the  universe,  if  it  be  not  a  portion  of  tSe  divia* 
•Ml  ?— a  porti«D  aiidiTid«d,  howmmr,  for  the  dinna  ia  wttndad,  not  dividad.** 
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active  word  httuM^  used  by  Jesus,  speaking  af  human 

salvation  as  efiected  by  God's  JurmWic. 

It  is  on  a  clear  view  of  I^aul's  position,  as  gained  firom  his 
genuine  letters,  that  Baur's  theoiy  rests ;  and  he  shews  how 
this  position  is  sharply  defined  by  its  antagonism  to  the 
reactionary  Gfilatians  and  to  tho  Ro-rnllr'd  "  Tlirist-party" 
among  the  Corinthian'^,  W(3  are  here  at  the  point  of  diverg- 
ence of  the  two  fnriiis  of  Christianity  above  indicated,  the 
internal  and  tlic  exui  nal,  the  spiritual  and  the  mechanical  ; 
one  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  realize  the  axioiu,  "  fol- 
low after  righteoosness ths  oiher  harping  upon  the  nav-  - 
tower  but  more  readily  appreciable  injunction,  '*  follow 
ma"  Baur  first  shewed  how  the  seeds  of  later  corruption 
were  laid  in  the  ambiguity  of  directions  at  first  seemingly 
identical,  and  how  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  their 
real  incongruity  and  practical  antagonism  depends  the  cor- 
rect npprocintio!!  of  Christian  liistory  and  literature.  The 
inconfjrnity,  fii-st  seen  in  tlie  expulsion  of  the  HeHenistic 
Christians  to  baraariii,  was  further  exemplitied  in  the  arro-  * 
gant  bthaviour  of  the  apostolic  party  in  Jenisalcni,  when, 
in  spite  of  a  i)reliuiinary  arrangement  with  St.  Paul  allow- 
ing the  validity  of  his  Gentile  mission,  they  incessantly 
pursued  him  with  vexatious  interference,  requiring  Gentile 
converts  to  observe  Mosaic  laws^  a  requisition  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  Christianity  as  he  understood  it 
The  illibdhtl  after-thought,  confounding  morality  with  legal- 
ity, and  impressed,  not  without  effect,  on  the  Galatians, 
was  soon  followed  up  by  another  attack,  disputing  Paul's 
pei'sonal  right  to  an  independent  commission,  addressed  to 
the  Corinthians;  wherein  for  tho  first  time  appears  that 
narrow  insistance  on  legitimate  succession  and  ontwartl 
imtliority  uluch  has  gone  so  far  to  undennine  Christianity, 
inid  to  suVjstitute  a  false  idol  in  its  place.  A  harder  task 
vas  here  imposed  on  the  apostle,  namely,  to  maintain  his 
ground  against  the  obvious  and  tangible  claims  of  official 
leadership ;  for  what  availed  it  to  plead  internal  conviction 
if  the  guaidianship  of  infallible  truth  were  supposed  to  be 
inalienably  vested  in  the  personal  associates  of  Christ?  He 
could  only  appeal  to  his  more  abundant  and  more  effectual 
labours,  so  conspicuously  contrasting  with  his  infirmities, 
and  to  the  truly  divine  nature  of  that  itieal  life  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  faith,  and  which  had  nerved  him  in 
Lis  enterprises. 
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Ban?  is  further  cbaiged  with  unduly  exaggerating  the 

importance  of  this  quarrel,  and  making  it^  as  a  oontinuouB 
antagonism,  the  key  to  the  entire  subsequent  development 
"  It  is  amazing,"  says  the  Kdiiilnirgh  critic,  "  that  so  great 
a  sujx^rstructure  should  be  raised  on  so  narrow  a  founda- 
tion." Vrwi  the  foundation  is  by  no  means  narrow,  if  its 
dimonyiuns  bo  fully  and  conscientiously  measured.  The 
book  of  Acts  certainly  tries  to  obliterate  ita  traces,  and 
after  narrating,  for  instance,  the  riot  excited  by  Demetrius 
Uie  silvefBinidi,  in  which  heathenism  alone  appears  in  hos- 
tility to  Paul,  proceeds  to  say  how,  on  his  last  journey,  he 
went  by  Ephesns,"  without  assigning  any  adequate*  reason 
for  his  doing  so,  and  how  he  summoned  the  ciders  of  the 
community  over  which  he  had  formerly  presided  to  Miletus. 
Yet  there  was  assuredly  good  reason  for  his  keeping  aloof, 
and  a  reference  to  Euspbius-|*  may  help  iis  tn  understand  it^ 
We  here  learn  how,  after  Paul's  departure,  John  imme- 
diately took  up  his  residence  in  Ephesus  as  official  high- 
priest  of  Asiatic  Christianity,  leaving  little  doul  t  that  an 
ascendancy  had  then  been  gained  by  the  liiimical  majo- 
rity, consisting  of  the  "beasts"  and  "grievous  wolves"  who 
had  been  FaoTs  "  adYerBaiies"  (1  Got.  xvi  9)  from  the  tot 
In  the  Galatians  it  appears  plainly  enough  from  whom 
opposition  proceeded.  Its  authors  were  the  so-called  "  apos- 
tolic pillars,"  the  "seeming  somethings,"  who  by  their  emis- 
saries following  up  Paul's  labours,  insisted  on*  imposing 
upon  his  converts  the  obligation  of  circumcision  and  otlier 
"bojwarly  elements"  of  Judaism  ;  and  it  is  remarka)>l<'  tliat 
in  his  rejoinder  tltc  apostle  nowhere  meets  lii«  ()p|)onents 
by  questioning  the  validity  of  their  delegation  and  claim- 
ing the  formal  concurrence  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  jts  supposed  in  Acts,  with  Ids  own  proceed- 
ings ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sets  them  at  defiance,  declar- 
ing his  own  authority  to  be  equal  to  theirs,  even  that 
which  they  r^arded  as  highest^  and  describing  how  he 
had  already  reproved  Peter  to  his  face.  Not  less  clear  is 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  in  Corinthiana  There  the 
adversaries  are  described  as  "deceitful  workers^"  "false 


*  The  true  reason  for  the  journey  to  JenjK.i1pm  n«  well  as  for  avoiding 
Bphesus  is  here  nappressed  (ch,  xix.  21,  xx.  16),  altliotigh  it  must  have  been 
known  to  the  writer  <ooinp.  ^.  xut.  17),  who  eoQM  not  haT«  Imn  a  atnuiger 

to  PauPs  KpiHtleH. 

t  Hist.  lkcl»  iii.  23  and  31. 
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tfiBchen'  and  "  false  brethren,"  who^  aimed  with  letton  of 
lecommendation  from  Jerusalem,  controverted  his  apoede* 
ship,  impugned  his  disinterestedness,  drri  led  his  lanj^uage 
and  appearance;  in  short,  spared  neither  artifice  nor  calumny 
in  lowering  him  in  tliu  c:itimation  of  the  Gentile  commu- 
nities originally  found(;d  by  him.  Here,  as  in  Galatians, 
tho  attack  proceeds  from  persons  in  authority  insisting  on 
the  paramount  claims  of  pure  Hebraism,  legitimate  esta- 
blishment aod  carnal  affinity,  or  personal  asaociation  with 
Christ  Against  these  boasten  Paul  feels  constiained  "to 
gloiy**  or  boast  in  return,  declaring  himself  their  equal  as 
an  Israelite,  and  insisting  on  an  apostleship,  or  '*belongii^ 
to  Christ,"  not  a  whit  inferior  to  theirs,  or  even  the  "very 
chiefest"  pretenders  to  that  dignity  (2  Cor.  xL  5,  xil  11) ; 
moreover,  bitterly  rallying  the  Corinthians  for  the  ready 
servility  with  wliicli  they  submitted  to  the  specious?  pre- 
tensions of  ioulish,  vain-glorious  men,  which  no  one  of 
sense  and  spirit  would  have  tolerated.*  Yet  he  ironically 
avails  Imiiself  of  this  tolerant  humour  to  answer  folly  with 
folly,  though  varying  the  grounds  of  self-laudation ;  adding 
to  the  rest  of  his  vindication  the  boast  of  his  more  abun- 
dant labours  and  infirmitiee,  because  it  was  the  especial 
aim  of  the  preacher  of  Christ  crucified  to  be  made  like  him 
in  suffering  as  in  triumph. 

With  this  latter  idea  is  probably  connected  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  "  a<lversary''  is  here  represented.  Before, 
"beast"  was  the  name  not  unreasonably  given  to  men 
acting  with  brutal  maliiinity  and  ferocity  ;  here  the  coutiict 
is  transferred  to  the  siipersensual  world,  as  being  carried  on 
with  the  great  spiritual  adversary  Satan  j-f*  for  Satan  is  also 
termed  &ytjfAipo£  O^p,  a  dragon  or  roaring  liou,  and  Jesus 
himself  was  indifiPerently  said  in  tradition  to  have  contended 
with  beasts  and  with  oemonsij  Now  turn  to  the  official 
language  of  the  newly-established  authority  at  Ephesusi 
and  read  the  counter  denunciations  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  these,  the  cbur(  lies  are 
congratulated  seriatim  in  an  apostolic  circular  for  having 
detected  and  exposed  certain  lying  pretensions  to  apostle- 
ship,  put  forth  on  the  part  of  persons  pretending  to  be 

*  3  Oor.  xL  4~v6f7  ill  tnntlated  in  the  Bngliah  ventoa. 

t  2  Cor.  xl  8,  14;  comp.  ii.  11. 

:  Mark  i  IS  :  And  iiee  M.  Kreoket  in  Hilgenfold**  ZeiUeiirill,  Vpl.  IX. 
p.  371,  8eq.,  on  Paul's  Theriomacbia  at  Ephesua. 
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Jews,  but  not  really  so,  and  rather  belonging  to  the  "syna- 
gogue of  Salaii," — pretenders  cnm parable  to  "  Balaam,"  the 
great  type  of  false  and  adverse  j)rophecy,  "wlio  sought 
to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  people  of  Israel  by 
teaching  thera  to  eat  meats  offered  to  idols and  else- 
where again  nicknamed  "  Nicolaitans/'  a  synonymous  Greek 
term  derived  from  a  proselyte  of  the  city  (Acts  vi  6) 
in  irhich  Pan!  achieved  hb  first  succesaea  The  "syiu^ 
gogne  of  Satan" — the  fialse  pretenders  to  Judaism,  are 
throughout  the  subject  of  this  furious  invective  ;  and  even 
poor  Lydia  of  Thyatira  is  rewarded  for  her  hospitality  to 
Paul  by  being  included  in  the  execration,  under  the  title 
of  '*that  woman  Jezebel."  Such  were  the  consequences  of 
the  jealousy  excited  by  the  successes  of  St.  Paul's  free  gos- 
pel, the  extent  of  whose  liberality  had  not  been  originally 
contt  inplated,  and  w  hose  spiritual  pretensions  laid  him 
pecuiiuiiy  open  tu  ultack  ;  for  there  were  many  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  misunderstood  the  meanins 
of  spiritual  freedom ;  and  indeed  it  was  something  which 
only  the  spiritually-minded  were  able  to  comprehend. 
Hence,  in  competition  with  the  recognized  "pillars  '  of  the 
church,  it  was  of  little  use  for  him  to  refer  to  his  labours, 
his  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  his  consciousness  of  integrity 
of  ])urpose ;  in  spite  of  the  revelation  in  which  he  boasted 
to  have  "seen"  Christ,  he  Cf)nld  not  make  good  tlie  claim 
to  iiuve  seen  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  ai)Ostles  ; 
and  he  found  with  antruish  that  the  vision  vhich  was  con- 
clusive fur  inuiiself  could  not  exercise  the  same  iuiiue.nce 
over  others.  His  teaching,  which  had  been  far  from 
popular  during  his  life,  seems'  to  have  been  almost  oblite- 
rated at  his  death.  Qalatia,  Corinth,  and  Borne  reverted, 
in  great  measure,  to  Jewish  Christianify ;  and,  guided  by 
sympathy  of  opinion  rather  than  historical  accuracy,  un- 
gratefully placed  the  name  of  Peter  beside  or  even  before 
that  of  Paul,  as  that  of  their  real  founder.*  A  story,  too, 
was  circulated  that  he  was  no  real  .lew,  but  by  birth  a 
heathen,  who  having  been  circumcised  in  order  to  become 
qualified  to  marry  the  dau'jliter  of  the  Jewish  ]ii<^li-priest, 
had  after  all  been  disappoiiUed  in  his  suit,  and  so  induced 
to  vent  his  spleen  in  abuse  of  circumcision  and  Mosaical 
institutions  generally.    We  have  seen  how  he  fares  in  the 

*  Diony»u«  of  Corinth  in  Biueb.,  H.  E.  ii.  25 ;  Reoognitaoneft  Clem.  z.  71* 
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Apocalypse,  wheie  the  expression,  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lemb^"  is  meant^  acoovdiug  to  Neander,  to  imply  hia  exdii- 
aion  from  the  list ;  the  'Thilippiaiis*'  alaOi  and  other  second- 
aiy  "  Paaline"  letters,  dearly  indicate  the  unextinguished 
malevolence  and  general  preponderance  of  his  enemies.* 
The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luki'  abound  in  traces  of  an- 
tai^oiiism,  sometimes  left  as  antithetical  ]>ropositions,  1f)o>^(^ly 
dispersed  or  bracketrtd  together,  to  find  a  balance  as  they 
may  in  the  reader's  mind  ;  sometimes  stated  controversially, 
as  where  Paul  is  glanced  at  as  a  propagator  of  ayoftia, 
and  teaching  men  to  neglect  the  minor  command ments 
or  where,  as  in  Luke  ix.,  the  older  apostles  are  elaborately 
ridiculed  and  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  Gentile 
apostleship  collectively  represented  by  the  "  seventy.^t 
Epistle  of  James  apostrophizes  Paul  as  a  "  vain  man 
the  Judaizing  Papias,  the  stickler  for  ortliodoxy  and  le^ti* 
mate  transmission,  cau  have  no  other  in  view  when  inveigh- 
ing against  propagators  of  "  vague  doctrine  alien  to  Christ 
and  to  trutli  ;"  Ilegesippus  quotes  hini§  only  to  denounce 
his  utterances  as  "  lying  against  the  Lord  Justin,  certainly 
not  uuaeipiaintud  with  his  writings,  though  never  naming 
liim,  reprobates  as  impious  blasphemers  the  teachers  per- 
mitting the  eating  of  idol  meats,  calling  them  unworthy 
the  name  of  Christian,  as  disseminating  the  doctrines  of 
deceiving  spirits ;  and  in  a  somewhat  later  writing  of  the 
Petrine  class,  ||  Peter  is  made  to  ask,  in  the  style  of  the 
Corinthian  adversaries,  "  Why  should  we  believe  that  the 
Lord,  who  so  loni^  familiarly  conversed  with  us,  has  ap- 
p(  ared  to  you,  if  your  doctrine  differs  from  his ;  why,  if 
really  an  apostle,  do  you  contend  against  me,  the  great 
pillar  of  the  church,  supplanting  me  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people?"  The  language  of  this  work,  now  genendly 
admitted  to  point,  under  the  nana'  of  the  arch-heretic  iSimou 
Magus,  to  the  r.iuUuu  doctrine  as  renewed  by  Marcion  and 
to  Paul  himself,  offers  a  painful  view  of  the  state  of  Cliris- 
tian  feeling ;  transferring  to  Peter»  in  analogy  with  other 
writings  of  the  class,  the  true  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles,  in 

*  Fhilipp.  i.  15,  ii.  20,  iii.  2 ;  CoUm.  ir.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  14,  16. 

+  Matt.  V.  19,  and  rii.  1.^.  23. 

X  It  being  HuppofMnl  bv  the  Jews  that  there  were  aeveuly  luitiuus,  according 
to  Dent,  xxxii.  8,  ftnd  Bxod.  i.  5. 

§  Schwcgter't  Nachap<wtoIi8<:hc  Zcitaltcr,  L  853i 

A  11m  CJenMotine  Uomiliev,  17,  eh.  six. 
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opposition  to  tlie  claims  of  a  false  pretender.  "  "^fa^y  of 
the  Gentiles,"  says  Peter,  "have  rejected  my  pn  ii  liing  of 
the  law.  having  adopt4»d  the  naughty  antinomian  doctrine 
of  thai  detected  individual  {iyfipov  avQfikncov)\  so  that  I,  the 
firm  rock  and  foundation  of  the  church,  am  treated  as 
damnable  I  ^  Why,  to  call  me  '  damnable'  is  to  aocixse  God 
who  levealed  Chiiat  to  mei  and  Chriat  alao^  who  hailed  me 
as  blessed  on  that  aoconnt  Certain  persons  try  by  artful 
interpretation  to  distort  my  words,  and  to  make  me  out  a 
snbverter  of  the  law,  while  hypocritically  suppressing  my 
real  opinions  ;  but  God  forbid  that  T  should  so  act,  for  this 
would  be  to  attack  God's  law  aa  given  to  Moses,  whose 
eternal  obligation  was  attested  by  Christ.  These  persons 
would  seem  to  know  my  mind  and  to  comprehend  my 
words  better  than  myself;  and  if  they  venture  to  utter 
these  falsehoods  during  ray  life,  how  much  more  after  I  am 
^ad  t  Beware  then,  and  whene?er  a  teacher  or  prophet 
comes  before  you  unprovided  with  letters  of  recommends 
tion  from  James,  take  heed  lest  it  be  a  machination  of  the 
devil.*+ 

The  use  of  the  term  Simon  Magus  in  this  work  deserves 
special  notice.  It  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  shewn  J 
that  it  nri^^nnally  belonged  to  a  Samaritan,  or  rather  Phoe- 
nician, sun-dr'it}'  (Scmo  or  Sem  ;  comp.  Samson,  Schcn^osh), 
and  thence  came  to  be  applied  by  orthodox  .Tews§  to  desig- 
nate the  impure  heresy  of  their  Samaritan  neighbours. 
How  natural,  then,  for  the  first  Judaically  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, already  known  from  the  Apocalypse  as  ingenious  in 
devising  injurious  epithets,  to  give  the  same  name  to  the 
first  extra-judaical  converts,  and  how  equally  natural  to 
affix  it  particularly  to  the  great  patron  of  Gentile  conver- 
sion, regarded  in  Judaical  tradition  as  the  apostate  intro- 
ducer of  a  new  heathenism  !  The  Magus  nf  the  Clemen- 
tines doubtless  includes  the  Gnostics,  but  the  ulterior 
allusion  to  f^t.  Paul,  as  "  coryphreus  of  all  heresy,"||  is  there 
at  least  unmistakable;  the  Gentile  apostle  being  other- 


*  K.aTtyvbtfr^tl%>r>r — the  word  used,  Galat.  ii.  11.         f  Horn.  xi.  35. 

X  See  Zeller'H  work  on  Acta,  p.  169  ;  slao  Baur's  Gnosis  ;  Schwegler's  Foeit* 
apostolic  Age ;  and  «>pedaUy  Volekmar,  T^K*  Joaioal,  V«l.  XV.  p.  27S,  on 
the  origin  of  Simony. 

§  Jo0ephn»,  Antiq.  xi.  8.  6,  7.  According  to  Ju.<ttin,  Apol  i  dt.  26,  th« 
namM  "SimoniaD*"  and  "Samaritan"  are  nearly  equiralenl^ 

1  Comp.  IrewMUy  i.  88^  ^  and  daewbrnv. 
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wise  clearly  recognizable  in  many  special  traits  of  tlie  false 
teacher.  Among  other  peculiarities,  he  is  described  as  claim- 
ing immunity  from  death,  a  claim  still  more  emphatically 
made  hy  some  of  hk  suooeigora  as  an  adept  in  Egyptian 
magic,  and  the  Alexandrian  xeaonrce  of  allc^rizing  the 
Old  Testament ;  as  denying  the  efficacy  of  works ;  as  having 
alaige  following  in  Samaria»  and  advocating  Mount  Gerizim 
in  opposition  to  Jenisalem ;  and,  finally,  encountering  Peter 
in  Borne,  and  there  falling  in  mortal  conflict  He  is  farther 
desfribpd  RS  maintaining  in  rontrovcrsy  with  Peter  the 
superior  reliability  of  visionary  revelatinn?!,  Peter  hinting 
in  reply  that  the  supposed  vision  might  be  lanciful,  or  sent 
by  the  devil  and  accordingly  the  warning  against  admit- 
ting doctrines  not  accredited  by  James,  is  based  on  the 
suggestion  thai  diabolical  wickedness,  disappointed  in  the 
forty  days'  conflict  with  Christy  continued  its  insidious 
intngoes  in  the  semblance  of  i^se  teachers  like  Simon, 
whom,  "falling  from  lieaven  as  lightning,"  it  instigated  and 
sent  forth  through  the  worldj  In  fulfilling  this  sinister 
office,  Simon  certainly  led  the  way  in  the  Gentile  misaion ; 
but  if  men  had  known  the  true  mysteiy,  how  in  the  pro- 
\'ider]fial  order  of  the  wj>rld  the  better  ever  follows  thf^ 
worse,  §  they  would  have  seen  how  Peter  rmniiig  after 
should  be  preferred  before  him,  as  light  succeeding  dark- 
ness, knowledge  ignorance,  health  disease.  The  theory  of 
priority  and  posteriority  is  here  ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
facts,  since  reter  and  other  emissaries  from  Jerusalem 
unquestionably  followed  up  with  jealous  opposition  Uie 
labours  of  Paul,  and,  according  to  the  criterion  usually 
adopted  in  such  cases,  were  justified  in  doing  so.  Bat  the 
false  teacher,  pursuing  the  course  of  his  mythical  proto* 
type  from  East  to  West  (or  from  Palestine  to  Bome),  per- 
sisted in  giving  himself  out  as  "some  great  one,"  or  as 
"  the  great  power  of  God ||  but  the  god  quoted  by  him 

•  Comp.  3  Got.  zlii  4  witli  S  Tim.  ii.  18. 

f  Horn.  ii.  22,  xvii.  13,  H.    Tke  wicked  mt,  it  ii  bara  Mud,  vudiliM  {a 

ft  flash  of  light  without  exi)laiiiing  anything. 

t  Horn.  xi.  35.   The  words  probably  here  aUudiog  to  Paul'e  minMmloM 
light  (2  Oor.  iT.  S)  lad  aaddm 
f  Bon.  ii.  17. 

II  In  the  incren.slng  prevalcDce  of  mnnotheism,  it  was  not  UDCOmmon  to  assign 
to  heathen  gods  sal'ordinaU  rank  as  "enaanatioDs"  or  "powers"  of  the  Ra- 
pnoioQod  <no  Zeller,  ibid.,  p.  170) ;  aod  with  such  an  idea  Paul's  language 
(1  Cor.  ii.  4,  if  i  2  Cor.  niL  4,  fte.)  mglit  mtOj  be  oonncelod. 
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was  an  idol,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  he  wielded  he 
owed  to  sorcery.*  He  may  indeed  have  been  couverted 
and  baptized,  but  right  to  apostleship  he  had  none;-f  by 
his  renunciation  of  the  law  he  shewed  the  eiior  of  his 
&ith,  by  his  "bittei^  language  to  the  apostles,  the  malignity 
of  bis  heait  He  added  **  wickedness  (nuda)  to  other  evi- 
denoes  of  perversity,  when,  consdons  of  the  sptuions  cha- 
racter of  his  own  gifts  and  accomplishments,  he  was 
obliged  after  all  to  appeal  to  the  tme  apostlas,  since  from 
them  only  he  could  obtain  the  seal  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity, the  power  of  ronferring  the  holy  F^pirit  by  laying  on 
of  bauds.  And  now  observe  the  "imqiiity"  of  this  man; 
he  thought  to  obtain  the  inestimable  gift  by  an  offer  of 
money  ;|"  an  offer  prompted  by  the  expectation  of  making 
more  money  by  the  bargain,  since,  as  intimated  in  the 
2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corintluans,  Paul  was  taunted  for  making 
a  profitable  speculation  by  bis  ministiy.  Doubtless  tbe 
apostle,  who  so  indignantly  denies  this  latter  cbaige,  bad 
given  colour  to  the  former  part  of  the  accusation  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  be  adhered  to  the  stipulation  recorded 
in  Galatians,  wbeie  it  appears  that  he  really  tried  to  obtain 
the  friendly  concurrence  of  the  oilier  apostles,  readily  ac- 
quiescing in  the  condition  of  collectinf^  nlms  annexed  to 
the  concession.  In  pursuance  of  the  compact,  he  had 
throughout  been  unremitting  in  making  collections  lor  the 
"poor  saints"  through  Gaktia,  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
vainly  hoping  by  this  labour  of  love  to  propitiate  the  im- 
placable and  to  disarm  hostility.  Kot  even  the  persevering 
maliffliity  of  bis  opponents  unmistskably  exhibited  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  the  obligation ;  but  then  bow  odious 
in  the  party  benefited  to  requite  bis  generosity  by  so  yilelj 
distorting  its  motives,  and  while  sternly  withholding  the 
ostensibly  sought  boon,  representing  a  tn»  gratuity  as  a 
self  interested  or  "  Simoniacal"  act  [ 

Enmity  to  Paul  continued  among  the  Ebionitish  succes- 
sors of  his  first  adversaries,  e\dnced  by  denial  of  his  autho- 
rity and  repudiation  of  his  writings  ;§  and  we  have  just 

*  A  itiiiarlnble  ftBtinpftlioB  of  tiuH  mibtte  idintifi««lioii  of  h«nw«ad  aornqr 
wbiah  was  M»ooi»BMii  ill  thft  middle  «gM.  SaeSoldm^tHiatatjoiWitehsnfl^ 

p.  160,  kc. 

f  Acta  viii.  13,  21,  23.  X  Comp.  Galat.  ii  10 ;  Acta  viii.  19, 

i  Am  BmHiii^  Hirt.  B.  iiL  S7,  and  Imihmb,  i.  26, 1 
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seen  the  Tancour  excited  by  Marcion's  revived  Faulinism 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  party.  But  this  could  not 
be  a  genml  or  final  verdict;  and  supposing  the  party 
exasperation  revealed  in  "  Romans"  to  have  in  some  mea- 
sure yielded  to  the  written  and  oral  pleading  of  the  apostle 
himself,  we  may  fairly  conceive  his  death,  sijjnificaiitly  re- 
fcrrorT  to  in  legend  as  tho  n  a  of  reconciliation,  to  have  greatly 
helped  in  healing  the  animosities  dating  from  the  affair  at 
Antioch.  But  peace  is  not  always  progress.  Jew  Chris- 
tianity, though  not  incapable  of  expansion,  was  chiefly  so 
in  the  sense  of  an  external  comprehension,  which,  dropping 
the  more  incompatible  of  the  old  ordinances,  and  exchang- 
ing eiioumcision  for  baptism,  had  its  compensation  in  equi- 
valent concessions  as  to  the  meaning  of  "&ith**  and  **law," 
the  nnbroken  continuity  of  revelation,  and  especially  the 
apostolic  primacy  of  Peter.  Hence  an  approximation  to 
unity,  though  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which 
Paul  contemplated.  Wlien,  hy  reducing  the  notion  of  faith 
to  mere  external  adhesion,  morality  had  subsided  into 
legality,  it  was  easy  to  look  upon  Christianity  as  nothing 
mure  than  an  improved  Judaism,  and  in  this  senses  eagerly 
to  welcome  the  results  its  successful  propagation,  in- 
cluding (as  iuiiuuited  in  the  notion  of  Christ's  descent  to 
hell)  a  retrospective  benefit  even  for  the  exiles  of  the  old 
covenant  From  the  other  side  appears  to  have  proceeded 
that  exaltation,  of  Christ's  person  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  monotheism,  in  which  he  appears,  not  indeed  spiritual 
in  St.  Paul's  sense,  but  ruler  of  the  spirit-world,  or  head 
of  a  celestial  hierarchy.  The  doctrine  of  "  Philippians, " 
"  Colossinns"  and  "Ephesians,"  upon  this  subject,  is  already 
visihV  m  the  Pauline  basis  of  lAike's  Gospel,  whei*e  Jesus, 
no  longer  a  mere  descendant  of  Abrahnm.  but  the  univereal 
liedeemer,  sou  of  Adam  and  of  God,  conspicuously  exhibits 
his  superhuman  power  in  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
demon  world ;  and  where,  far  more  emphatically  than  iu 
the  canonical  Matthew,  who  allows  the  admission  of  Gen- 
tiles in  defiance  of  conflicting  statements^  Christian  univer- 
sality is  made  a  prominent  doctrine  in  a  series  of  special 
narratives  and  parables,  while  the  "violence"  supposed  in 
Matthew  to  characterize  Gentile  intrusion  disappears.  Here 
the  saying,  that  "  those  who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us," 
is  balanced  by  tlie  counter  declaration,  that  "  those  who  are 
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not  against  ns  are  witli  os and  while  in  the  9th  and  10th 
ehapteis  the  efficient  laboon  of  the  subsequently  elected 
"seventy'*  are  favourably  contrasted  with  the  ignorance 
and  drowsinese  of  their  older  rivals,  the  career  of  Jesus  is 
in  great  measure  transferred  from  Galilee  to  Samaria,  where 
his  protracted  sojourn  prefigures  tliuse  preparatory  labours 
for  the  Geutile  harvest  which,  according  to  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, the  older  apostles  were  undeRer\'edly  to  reap.  In  our 
Luke,  rauline  doctrine  is  considerably  softeneil,  the  law, 
for  instance,  being  associated  with  the  Gospel  oi  of  equal 
validii} ,  and  Jcsus  as  Jewish  Messiah  inconsecutively  made 
to  be  rejected  in  his  own  country,  Nazareth,  before  going 
to  Capemanm ;  still  it  Ib  lemarkahle  how  the  legitimate 
apostolic  recipients  of  the  mysteries  are  here  reprimanded 
instead  of  complimented,*  and  how  Satan's  lightning-fall, 
the  Jewish  travesty  of  the  scene  of  Pauls  conversion,t  is 
stated  as  a  triumph  consequent  on  the  labours  of  the 
seventy.  In  a  still  more  obsequious  vein,  the  wrifrr  of 
Acts  undertakes  an  elaborate  justification  of  Paul,  omitting 
the  characteristics  of  his  genuine  doctrine,  and  making  him 
throughout  the  submissive  delegate  of  the  older  apostles. 
In  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  statement,  he  is  here  said 
to  have  "straightway"  gone  after  his  conversion  h>  address 
Jews  in  the  synagogue,  and  to  have  only  been  induced  by 
threat  of  assassination  and  a  vision  in  the  temple  to  enter 
on  the  Gentile  mission ;  and  this  only  after  Peter,  relieved 
of  hb  Judaical  scruples  by  the  vision  of  the  table-doth, 
had  set  him  the  example,  and  when  the  church  of  Antioch 
had  been  already  founded  by  men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene !} 
Unable  to  omit  altogether  the  conflict  between  the  true 
Simon  and  the  false,  the  legendary  reflex  of  the  Antioch 
altercation,  he  conceals  its  import  by  placing  it  in  a  differ- 
ent connection,  in  which  Peter  alone  appears  on  the  Chris- 
tian side,  while  Paul  is  still  an  enemy  to  all  Chri.stianity. 
The  capitulation  said  to  Lave  been  hastily  concluded  in  tho 


*  Lake  xriii.  18,  21 ;  comp.  llfoik.  zli.  49,  xiiL  11. 

+  CTlem.  Horn.  xi.  35. 

X  It  isi&y  not  be  withuut  significance  ihni  Siiuon  of  Cjrone,  who  as  a 
Hellenist  stands  in  close  affinity  with  the  alleged  foiinders  of  the  church  of 
Antioch,  h  traiHtionnlly  connecter!  with  St,  Paul  (see  M;iik  xv.  21  ;  R<»m.  xvi. 
Id),  and  mule  to  ''bear  th*s  crosts  '  [iiul  iL  2o ;  2  Cor.  xi.  23)  after  the 
dcMiiioii  of  ike  elliar  apMtlat. 

YOh.  VnL  M 
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second  chaptor  of  Galatians  is  expanded  into  a  delibemte 
apoBtolic  decree,  concediug  admission  of  the  Gentiles  on  the 
footing  of  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  while  the  subsequent  quar- 
lel  dwindles  down  to  a  difference  of  a  totally  different  kind 
and  minor  importance  (ch.  xv.  39).  With  the  obliteration 
of  doctrinal  differences  we  losf  sight  of  the  traces  of  per- 
sonal antagonism,  until  the  oireuces  of  Paul  having  hoen 
ex])iateil  by  the  legendary  Magus,  the  former  is  allowed  a 
portion  of  his  rightful  claim  as  co-founder  of  the  Ifoman 
church,  and  admitted  as  a  "  dear,"  though  somewhat  dan- 
gerous and  unintelligible  "brother,"  into  the  catalogue  of 
saints.* 

The  end  of  the  series  of  compromises  here  indicated 
could  only  be  the  unity  of  the  church,  formed  by  the  coalition 
of  average  sentiment  under  despotic  authority  and  the 
exclusion  of  unreconciled  extremes  as  heretical ;  an  hypo- 
thesis historically  justified,  and  to  those  really  wishing  to 
understand  the  Christian  literature  offeiing  a  clue  for  the 
purposa  But  now  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  resulting 
consummation,  the  house  built  up  of  nicely  fitted  stones 
by  a  spiritual  windlass,^*  the  safe  and  sound  basis  of  doc- 
trine desired  in  the  Pastoral  letters?  Was  the  peace  thus 
reached  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  and  political 
expediency  a  secure  rest  for  the  soul  in  the  sense  of  mo- 
rality and  St.  Paul,  or  oidy  the  stagnation  foreboding  cor- 
ruption and  decay  ?  Its  true  character  was  speedily  exem- 
plified in  the  direction  to  shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of 
neretic84  and  the  spurious  toleration  of  Bishop  Victor  for 
the  mortal  sins  of  moral  deHnquenta  Its  maxims  were 
indulgence  for  sin,  implacable  severity  to  dissent ;  and  so 
all -influential  became  these  principles  of  an  orthodox  esta- 
blishment, that  even  Origen  deemed  it  less  culpable  to 
ofifend  against  the  moral  law  than  to  infringe  the  rule  of 
faith.  §  In  repudiatirig  ^losaic  law,  St.  I'aul  forgot  the 
difhculty  of  re])lacing  it  by  an  aviiilaMe  substitute  ;  the 
spiritual  law  of  which  he  spoke  re([uired  interpretation, 
and  no  interpretation  was  presently  forthcoming  but  that 
of  custom,  expediency  or  individual  caprice,    lieuce  Chris- 

*  2  Peter  iii.  15  ;  I;^ntiim  to  the  EpbewuiS,  oh.  xit  ;  Pdyoup  to  til* 
riiilipp.  ch.  iii.  ;  Apo^t.  C'onstit.  il.  57. 

f  liermas  Vis.  iii.  5  ;  and  Iguatius  to  the  Kphesians,  ch.  ix. 

t  2nd  Epistle  John  I  10 ;  Titos  iii.  10.        §  Comment,  in  Matt  zxxiH. 
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tendom  continued  to  oscillate  between  fanatical  asceticism 
and  an  equally  fanatical  licence,  save  where  it  found  a  stay 
in  the  artificuLt  legality  of  the  church.  But  here  the  stress 
originally  laid  on  the  foundei^s  person  affected  the  law  and 
its  administration  Huoughout*  As  regards  the  intellect^ 
it  took  the  form  of  arbitrary  dogma,  often  gathered  up  from 
the  lowest  strata  of  popular  credulity,  a  creed  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  exact  definitions  of  the  nature  of  the  redeeming 
person,  which  it  was  thought  meritorious  to  believe  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  incredibility.  It  tluis  became 
what  Mosaic  law  liad  been  before,  a  veil  obscuring  lieavon's 
light,  a  machine  for  making  popular  instinct  swallow  its 
own  garbage, — as  the  transnbstantiation  dogma,  for  instance, 
embodies  in  creed  ^wbat  liad  only  been  the  vulgiir  mis- 
apprehension of  a  metaphor:  In  regard  to  the  will,  it  con- 
sisted of  statutory  mandates  issued  irrespectively  of  intrin- 
Bic  goodness  f  or  man's  moral  nature,  ohedience  to  which 
was  thought  meritorious  in  proportion  to  their  purely 
conventional  character  and  practical  uselessness.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  system  through  the  sacraments  enclosed 
man's  entire  life  with  a  net-work  of  artificialitiefl^  excluding 
the  possibility  of  independence,  and  appealing  to  no  criteria 
but  those  of  ecclesiastical  antliority;  until  at  last  the  Pope 
was  identified  with  God,  as  exemplified  in  the  claim  of 
infallibility  and  supremacy  over  right  and  wrong.  J  Tlie 
true  moral  law  requires  no  superadded  bribe,  for  its  im[»urt 
is  only  the  eflectuatioa  oi  mun's  best  nature ;  the  church 
system,  by  definitively  sanctioning  the  severance  of  the  act 
from  its  reward,  encouraged  the  immoral  notion  that  hut 
for  the  expected  remuneration  it  were  hetter  to  act  as  the 
hrutea  Church  absolutism  was  further  strengthened  by  a 
doctiine  which  to  Paul  had  served  as  a  plea  for  religious 
emancipation,  namely,  that  of  onginal  sin,  or  the  &mi- 


*  Angnstine,  m  fart,  defends  the  cause  of  arbitmryexternrxl  autliorityon  this 
rez7  grouiuL  De  utilitate  credeodi,  cb.  xiv. :  "Ijisam  videmus  uiiiil  prius 
atq««  fortius  qnam  onedi  dbi  ▼daisM.'* 

f  For  initaaea,  Tertnllian  aays  (De  PaeniteDtia,  ch.  vi.):  "  Non  quia  bonnm 
est  Meo  (k'hemaa  auscaltare,  sed  quui  Deus  prrr^ripit"— the  ooonto^Mt  «f  bis 
maxim  lor  tbe  inieliect,  "certom  quia  impoiiAibile.  '' 

t  This  not  altogeUier  modern  doetriiM  was  Iwaed  on  John  nr.  17,  zvi.  18, 
and  Lukexxii.  32  :  "I  have  prayed  for  theo,  that  thy  fnith  fail  not it  being 
hence  inferred  thai  the  faith  of  Peter  and  hi*  tuccemtn  could  never  £ail.  Seo 
Gieaeler'a  Church  History,  ii.  2,  228,  220, 
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pelagian  modification  of  it  allowing  exceptional  merit  to 
acts  pertbiiiuid  in  its  service.  But  the  sin  here  meant  was 
not  so  much  self-injury  as  disobedience  to  a  master  arbi- 
trarily punishing  and  condoning,  and  excusing  laxity  in 
one  thing  or  person  on  the  score  of  extra  austerity  in 
another ;  so  that  in  this  external  or  legal  mode  of  treat- 
ment, penances  originally  imposed  as  evidence  of  contri- 
tion, soon  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  or  satisfaction, 
until  at  last,  by  free  use  of  the  idea  of  substitution,  the 
issue  of  indulgences  became  a  traffic^  in  which  every  sin 
had  its  money  price. 

And  when  tho  scandals  of  mechanical  religion  produced 
the  Refoniiatioii,  the  ovil — felt  in  its  pressure  rather  than 
its  causes — failed  tu  suggest  a  just  estipiate  of  the  nature  of 
the  remedy.  The  evil  was  thu  obliteration  of  the  liases  of 
morality,  human  Ircedoui  and  divine  order,  by  a  tyrannicnl 
coercion  pretending  to  be  divine ;  but  Luther^s  doctrine  was 
in  some  respects  more  depressing  still,  admitting  no  spring 
of  healthy  activity  in  man,  no  salvation  save  as  a  grace  or 
favour  founded  on  that  very  notion  of  communicable  merit 
which  had  been  a  main  source  of  church  abuses.  Then  the 
inconsiderate  transference  to  the  Bible  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority before  wielded  by  the  Church,  produced  an  equally 
oppressive  superstition  ;  grammar  being  required  to  bend 
its  rules  to  the  capriees  of  the  sacred  text,  and  the  ])lainest 
duties,  such  as  re^]H'ct  lor  parents,  made  to  owe  their  valid- 
'  ity  solely  to  the  scripture  mandate.*  In  view  of  fanatical 
and  semi-rationalist  eObrts  for  a  more  thorough  realization 
of  its  principle,  Protestantism  rapiiU}  retired  to  the  old 
resource  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  Luther,  who 
before  had  boldly  discarded  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
he  disliked,  did  not  hesitate  In  the  sacramental  controversy 
to  quarrel  wiUi  his  best  Mend  about  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  word.  Partial  vindications  of  freedom — Socinian,  Deistic 
or  Pietistic— availed  little  when  freedom  was  ill  understood, 
and  when  the  radical  error  of  a  God-deserted  world  i-endered 
the  notion  of  law,  considered  ns  a  "rule  set,"  if  not  a  reve- 
lation, as  unfavourable  to  moralitv  as  betbre.  Hi'jher  notions 
of  the  universe  uud  of  man's  true  dignity  were  needed ;  but 

*  LuUmi'b  Li^Ker  Oatoehisui,  ir.  SO.   The  Lotbrnn  dogtuatist  mya.  '*Ad 
rrjn1r)<:  gmmTnaticnntiD«sempb  boiionimaiiotorQSi0tenin  pnmiMQtowviwrmvt 

jxoa  sunt  exigenUa.'* 
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for  these,  ewn  wlierc  occasionally  uttorod,  opinion  was 
linripo,  and  the  voices  of  Eccait,  Piciis  of  jMiraudola,  Bnnio 
and  Spinoza,  were  either  unheard  or  unheeded  in  a  world 
of  mechanical  slaves.  In  one  way,  however,  philosophy  did 
succeed  in  usefully  interposing  in  favour  of  the  world  and 
human  nature,  obtaining  full  permission  to  labour  ministe- 
rially in  supplying  material  wants.  When  dismissed  as  a 
dangerous  dly  from  the  service  of  theology  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  period,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  modest  claims  of  physical  science,  which  indeed  nomi- 
nalism first  suggested  and  oric^inated.  After  wasting  its 
first  crude  efforts  in  pursuits  of  tiieosopby,  science  proceeded 
in  a  more  sober  spirit  to  devise  a  method  or  mechanism 
(organon)  by  which  even  a  moderate  capa(tity  mi.L'bt  be  led 
to  discover)'  and  certainty.  Of  course  the  notion  was  a 
mistake,  and  indeed  it  was  partiallv  admitted  to  be  so  by 
its  proposers;  for  philosophy  is  insepaiablc  from  science,  and 
the  plicnomena  prolific  of  discovery  are  scarcely  more  obvious 
than  the  conceptions  appropriate  for  grouping  them.  But  the 
fact  of  its  being  entertained — as  exemplified,  for  instance* 
in  Bacon's  wish  to  *'  level  wit  and  intellect^"  and  never  to 
leave  the  mind  unguided* — exemplifies  the  psychological 
want  of  the  system.  And  this  becomes  still  more  manifest 
when  we  review  its  general  eflfects  in  regard  to  nature  and 
to  man.  Looking  exclusively  to  observation  and  the  exact 
enumeration  of  ]»articulars,  it  eschewed  coucei'tional  gene- 
ralities, especially  teleology,  or  the  general  contemplation 
of  nature's  beauty  and  order,  together  with  the  literary 
records  of  the  human  thoughts  suggested  by  them  ;  reserv- 
ing nothing  but  phenomena  offered  to  the  senses,  and  the 
partial  inductions  derivable  from  specimens,  elementary 
substances,  molecules  and  atdkns^  "  He  who  would  describe 
a  living  thing,"  says  Goethe^  "seeks  first  to  drive  the  spirit 
out  of  it ;  he  then  holds  the  parts  in  his  hand,  only  unluck- 
ily the  spiritual  bond  is  wanting."  l^mt  considering  that 
upon  the  sjjiritual  bond  here  deliberately  overlooked  depend 
the  foundations  of  morality,  may  not  those  who  so  pulverize 
the  world,  and  reduce  its  order  and  beauty  to  mere  clock- 
work or  a  scramble  for  existence,  be  appropriately  addressed 


•  "  Rf>?tat  unloa  salup  nt  mens  modo  siln  pcrmittator,  Md  pflrpota6 

rcgatur."— ^'ov.  Org.,  I'reface ;  also  bk.  i.  Apb.  61  and  122. 
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in  the  words  of  the  same  poet:  "Woe,  woe,  tliis  beautiful 
world,  thou  hast  destroyed  it ;  but  do  tlimi,  stronijest  among 
the  sons  of  earth  (i.e.  Faust,  or  the  free  intelli^^ence  roused 
at  the  Kefonnation),  initiate  a  new  career  of  life  Ity  building 
it  up  ni^fiiD  fairer  than  before  in  thy  bo.som"  ?  The  Kefor- 
mutiou  comprised  elements  of  general  culture 'which  were 
not  immediately  appreciated,  and  the  internal  could  not  at 
once  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  overthrow  of  the  eztemaL 
Yet  the  extreme  iconoclasm  in  question  was  in  many  respects 
provisionally  justified,  not  only  by  the  expediency  of  ex- 
cluding teleologicid  considerations  from  physical  research, 
but  also  that  of  subv  erting  many  frdse  idols,  theological  and 
philosophical ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  and  of  innn  was  left  open  to  science  at  its  outset  by 
the  ecclesiastical  monopoly  inherited  from  tlie  niiilille  a^es. 
But  in  tliis  view,  inverting  nature's  order,  reducing  life  to 
chemistry,  and  cheniistry  as  far  as  ])ossible  to  mechanism, 
there  was  no  room  or  relish  for  moral  philosophy,  and  man 
was  considered  by  Hobbes,  as  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  light 
of  a  mere  mechanically  guided  forc&  And  since  only  con* 
siderations  of  this  kind  are  open  to  empirical  scieAce,  it  can 
be  no  surprise  to  find  psychology  even  now  confounded  with 
physiology,  while  freedom  and  its  vast  capabilities  are  mis- 
represented or  denied  by  the  scientific  Professor,  who  talks 
of  measuring  consciousness  by  the  pound  weight,  and  longs 
for  freedom  to  do  right  minus  the  freedom  to  do  wrong.* 
But  it  is  Olid  he  should  not  see  that  freedom  minus  freedom 
is  nullity,  and  that  in  esponsinf,^  this  nullity  and  accommo- 
dating education  to  the  hypothesis,  he  repeats  the  worst 
mischiefs  of  ecclesiastical  systems.  "  It  is  because  the  body 
is  a  machine,"  he  says,  "that  education  is  |)nssible.  Edu- 
cation is  the  formation  of  habits,  the  superinducirig  an  arti- 
ficial organization  of  the  body,  so  that  acts  at  first^requirins 
effort^  eventually  become  unconscious  and  mechanical* 
Just  80  the  Church  treated  and  still  treats  the  subject  of 
its  manipulations  as  an  automaton  or  bundle  of  habits,  sub- 
♦  stituting  function  for  intention,  the  determinations  of  autho- 
rity for  the  free  exercise  of  intelligence,  until  the  individual 
will  is  wholly  superseded,  and,  as  in  the  Jesuit  formula, 
man  becomes  a  galvanized  corpse.   Doubtless  the  forma- 


*  MAcmtllaa's  Magasine,  aa  above. 
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tion  of  habits  forms  an  imporluut  part  of  education,  but  the 
operation  transcends  tho  limits  of  physiology  ;  ethics  and  a 
profouuder  psychology  are  here  principally  concerned,  and 
all  their  reaoiuces  are  needed  both  to  guard  the  character 
at  fiist^  and  then  to  fortify  its  capacity  for  self-gaidance  in 
correcting  and  enlarging  ita  oouceptionSp  and  so  arbitrating 
between  them  in  their  reprcsentatiye  function  as  motives^ 
as  to  engender  an  habitual  preference  for  the  larger  and 
more  rational.  Had  the  Professor  attentively  followed  up 
the  course  of  the  ideal  philosophy*  in  the  books  cited  by 
him,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  soul  or  living  n^<Mit, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  bodily  api)endagc  serving  to  "  turn 
on  the  tap,"  or  to  act  ministerially  in  giving  signals  for 
nerve  niotion.'f'  has  a  creative  power  of  its  own,  a  sjihere  of 
free  activity  over  and  above  its  incnistations  of  liabit,  one 
even  more  worthy  of  study,  especially  in  connection  with 
education,  thau  the  bodily  meclianism ;  and  that  in  regard 
to  this  free  activity  he  might  better  have  inverted  his  above 
quoted  axiom  by  saying,  "Because  the  mind  is  not  a  ma* 
chine,  therefore  education  is  possib]&" 


*  SnbjeetiTo  idoiliam  meatis  psychology,  in  tht  tenie  off  malfrit  of  oonaeloat- 
ness ;  thongb  if  this  bo  ad<]cd  explanations  of  the  marvelloua  machinory  by 
wUch  eoomiunicaiion  is  kept  up  with  the  outer  world,  there  can  be  no  reason' 
ftblc  objection.  The  phynioloyical  p»ychologi»t,  on  the  other  band,  begins  with 
the  machinerj,  ignoring  the  twtimonjr  of  conscioasnesi,  and  reforring  the  entire 
artton  of  the  mind  to  the  senses  and  their  opemlinns  as  open  to  empirical 
obH«rvatioii— anatomical,  statistical,  linguistic,  uvuii  railway  returns  and  the 
qaotations  of  the  com  and  cattle  market  being  ma«le  tributary  for  the  purpose. 
Pnch  is  the  procedure  ins  is  U"]  m  \  v  F  A.  Lrincc  in  bis  work  on  tlie  nistnry  of 
Materialism,  pp.  472 — 47i*,  u  work  recommended  fur  translation  into  English 
hj  Pralenor  Buslfy,  though  oertaialjr  one  not  a  little  open  to  criticism  in  tans 
of  its  statcmentH.  See  Frol,  8chilliqg*>*T0view  thereof  **  KriUk  dee  IfftteiMl- 
israus/'  Lcipeig,  18ii7. 

+  Mind  being  concerned  in  uU  consciousness,  even  in  sensation,  the  material* 
lei  edroitly  uses  the  fact  to  bring  all  mental  action,  including  thoaght  tad 
rcasoninfr,  within  the  sensational  sj)hLTL'  in  whicli  tiiecbanism  Is  must  apparent; 
so  that  the  mental  is  thus  made  to  appear  wholly  mechanical,  and  the  old 
hjpotbeiiB  of  a  eonl  a  fiodfnl  illneien  or  "BtdleiigMpeiMl.'*  See  laQgep  ae 
abeve^  pp.  427,  450,  468,  494,  ke. 
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IL— THE  SPIEITUAL  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCa 

FlEERHAPS  there  is  no  qneatioQ  which  within  the  last 
few  years  has  assnmed  more  sudden  and  grave  importance 
to  the  whole  Church,  and  which  must  continue  to  com- 
mand more  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  those  most 
alive  to  the  hopes  and  perils  of  the  present  time,  than 
that  of  the  possibility  of  jj^rcater  unity  of  faith  and  worship 
among  Christians.  We  see  everywhere  tlie  si^^^ns  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  imrest  in  the  survey  of  thinf^s  as  they  are 
at  present — -an  nnrest  which  is  accoiiijianied  by  mmiy 
h'tpeful  tokens  of  a  yearning  after  nearer  fellowship  among 
all  with  whom  fellowship  is  possible ;  and  which  even  the 
vague  fear  of  treason  in  themselves  to  what  is  vital  in  Chris- 
tian truth, — a  feeling  so  constantly  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  timid, — ^is  not  sufficient  to  check.  A  couTiction  is 
abroad  that,  however  wide  may  be  the  differences  which 
have  separated  Christians  firom  each  other,  there  is  some- 
where to  be  found  a  common  ground  which  they  may  occupy, 
and  from  w^hich  united  action  and  worship  arc  possible. 
That  this  conviction  is  sliared  V>y  so  many  of  those  most 
earnestly  alive  to  the  dangers  which  appear  to  threaten  the 
oldest  foimdations  of  theological  truth,  arid  who  most  feel 
the  presence  of  the  fire  which  is  surely  trying  every  man's 
work  ot  what  sort  it  is,  will  be  thought  a  sullicieut  justifi- 
cation of  every  honest  endeavour  (liowever  inadequate  it 
may  be)  to  bring  light  into  a  subject  so  serious. 

Even  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  existence  of  * 
what  we  most  reverence  in  man  is  In  any  way  seriously 
affected  by  the  various  changes  in  theological  opinion,  would 
probably  be  willing  to  grant  that  some  danger  lies  in  the 
present  scattered  state  of  the  forces  of  those  who  represent 
religion  and  right  Though  the  foundations  of  all  honour 
and  nobilit}^  in  our  nature  could  be  shewn  to  stand  in  no 
relation  t<j  the  realities  of  faith  and  love,  it  would  still  be 
a  matter  of  pressing  need  that  men  who  are  really  resting 
upon  the  same  spiritual  foundations  should  understand  and 
feel  what  those  foundations  are.  This,  however,  is  putting 
an  extreme  case,  which  does  not  in  reality  exist  All 
earnest  men  are  agreed  in  believing  that  religious  faith  and 
right  action  do  staod  thus  closely  related  to  each  other  in 
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the  imivorsal  life  of  the  world.  The  shiftings  of  tiieological 
opinion — where  there  is  no  grasp  of  a  higher  faith — endanger 
not  only  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  itself,  but  the 
sanctity  of  moral  relations  everywhere.  In  the  most  literal 
as  well  as  in  the  most  spiritual  sense,  it  is  true  that  "  where 
^ere  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  any  theological  Imsis  upon  which  to  raise  a  struoture  of 
completer  unity  in  the  Church ;  still  less  is  it  to  point  out 
any  distinct  coui-se  of  action, —  sn  li  ns  the  establishment  of 
a  society, — in  which  all  those  who  desire  this  end  may  find 
refuge.  The  comparative  failure  of  the  various  attempts  of 
this  sort  which  have  already  been  made,  and  in  which  the 
hearts  of  so  many  good  men  have  been  en.L,nigcd,  must  make 
US  feel  that  no  effort  to  renew  them  would  have  in  it  any 
real  hope  of  success.  Our  endeavour  will  be  rather,  by  a 
brief  survey  of  the  thoughts  and  hopes  which  are  common 
to  all  Christians,  and  by  seeking  calmly  to  recognize  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  the  One  Spirit  is  working  every- 
where in  the  Church,  to  awaken  a  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  union  already  existing. 

A  danger  against  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  guard,  ap- 
pears always  to  threaten  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  the 
discovery  and  development  of  religious  truth — the  danger 
of  making  sepnrntions  amonp^  men  between  whom  no  real 
separation  exists,  and  of  ])uttinL(  up  boundaries  which,  in 
the  li<dit  of  a  clearer  dav,  are  discovered  to  be  unnecessnrv' 
and  liurtful — hindering  the  free  interchange  and  tlow  of  life 
between  those  who  desire  such  communion.  The  check  to 
this  danger  is  only  found  in  a  mure  thorough  feeling  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  that  Great  Love  which  works  through  all 
and  in  all,  and  in  a  more  earnest  desire  to  recognize  Hit 
presence  in  eveiy  form  of  good  in  our  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
here,  while  groping  among  the  toils  of  common  life,  and 
endeavouring  to  look  the  solemn  facts  of  otur  existence  in 
the  face,  that  we  arc  sometimes  best  able  to  realize  the 
presence  and  action  of  the  stupendous  spiritual  forces 
which  have  made  our  Christian  society  what  it  is,  and 
which  are  the  tnie  bonds  of  union  between  the  dilferent 
parts  of  the  Church.  Ah  the  real  foundations  of  faith  are 
in  the  8])iritual  facts  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  soul's 
relation  to  them,  so  the  one  problem,  which  embraces 
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all  o<li6i9»  is  tbe  dlacoveiy  and  lecognition  of  what  that 
lelation  is.  All  questions  of  the  authority  of  historical 
religion  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  vith  the 

discovery  of  the  spiritual  truths  to  which  we  stand  spiri- 
tually related,  and  witjiout  which  the  soul  cannot  really- 
live.  Whatever  is  not  bread  must  in  the  end  perish.  Ko 
heart  of  man  truly  hungering  to  be  fctl  would  desire  that 
this  should  be  othorwisf*.  No  n-ul  danger  threatens  any 
spiritual  truth  in  which  the  faith  of  the  most  orthodox  is 
resting.  Wo  may  well  be  at  peace  ;  tlie  smell  of  fire  will 
not  pass  u])on  any  portion  of  tlie  truth  from  which  it  would 
be  death  to  the  Church  to  part.  The  shock  may  be  ter- 
rible, and  we  may  wring  our  hands  standing  amid  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  house  which  sheltered  us.  But 
while  we  are  gazing,  behold !  another  home  has  arisen.  In 
the  new  temple  the  worshipers  will  be  more  numerous,  and 
the  song  will  rise  into  higher  strains  than  in  that  which 
time  and  decay  have  laid  in  ruin& 

It  will  be  tlio  aim  of  this  paper  to  shew  that  the  basis 
of  a  true  unity  in  the  Church  may  be  found  in  that  reve- 
rent attitude  of  mind  and  heart  towards  the  great  truths 
of  spiritual  religion,  which  is  seen  to  characterize  all  Chris- 
tian believers,  although  diftering  widely  in  their  theological 
opinions.  Allowing  and  claiming  that  some  forms  of  reli- 
gious belief,  and  the  reception  of  certain  dogmas  as  articles 
of  creed,  are  most  fovourable  to  the  development  of  such  an 
attitude  of  mind,  we  dare  not  refuse  to  own  that  gold  is 
gold  because  it  has  not  passed  the  mint  whose  stamp  would 
perhaps  have  saved  us  all  trouble  of  inspection  or  testing; 
If  the  thing  is  there^  to  deny  its  existence  argues  folly  or 
fear. 

I.  In  illustrating  this  position,  we  would  speak,  first,  of 
the  large  and  increasing  body  of  those  who,  while  accepting 
generally  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  tcnichings  of 
Christ,  entirely  reject  the  su})ernatural  and  miraculous  in 
the  records  of  his  advent  to  the  world.  The  grave  question 
which  is  being  continually  {k>ked  is,  Wliat  bond  of  union 
is  there,  if  any,  between  these  and  the  (so-called)  "  orthodox 
believer"? 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  these  men  occupy  the 
same  position  as  that  of  the  early  followers  of  Christ— of 
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those,  ill  fact,  wlio  first  listened  to  his  words  and  earnestly 
sought  to  be  instructed  by  him ;  who  were,  moreover,  pre- 
pared to  follow  whenever  by  his  teachings  he  led  them  into 
paths  of  holiness  and  peace ;  bni  who  conld  not  reoognize 
in  his  person  any  of  the  attiibntes  which  have  been 
claimed  for  him  since  his  death  and  resunection.  Surely 
between  these  and  the  vast  church  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived what  they  believe  to  be  the  fuller  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity there  must  exist  a  bond  of  real  union,  which  should 
find  somewhere  a  common  action  and  life.  We  may  claim 
for  them  a  posture  of  devout  reverence  and  submission 
before  the  mind  of  Christ,  an  attitude  of  attentive  piety  as 
in  the  }tresencc  of  a  \:vi'\\i  Teacher,  with  whom  their 
own  religious  nature  is  seeking  to  be  in  entire  accord.  If 
it  is  arc;iied  that  they  are  guilty  oi  rejecting  Christ  in 
his  higher  mission,  and  that  they  do  not  therefore  really 
occupy  the  position  we  have  claimed  for  them,  it  must 
be  replied  that  the  judgment  of  their  guilt  is  in  other 
hands  than  onrs»  and  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  posi- 
tion by  the  orthodox  is — ^not  to  use  any  stronger  term  in 
relation  in  it — altogether  unchristian  in  its  spirit.  These 
men  are  not  scoffei-s  at  Christ  because  they  reject  what 
others  have  claimed  for  his  person.  They  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  rceofrnized  as  occupying  the  position  of  disciples — as 
among  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
JSaviour.  This  nnu'li  tliey  have  a  right  to  claim  even  from 
those  who  feel  nio.^i  .strongly  that  their  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ  are  inadequate. 

Following  this  tniin  of  thought,  we  are  conducted  into 
wide  regions,  where  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we 
are  still  walking  in  the  society  and  companionship  of  the 
same  men»  and  that  no  walls  of  partition  are  between  usl 
The  worship  of  God,  as  a  God  of  love,  as  One  whom  the 
heart  must  utterly  trust,  and  who  is  our  only  hope  and 
consolation,  the  Giver  of  joy  in  sorrow,  and  of  peace  amid 
the  distre.sses  of  time  and  sin — should  mean  something 
in  a  man's  life.  And  he  who,  walking  the  same  earth 
and  surrounded  by  the  same  mysterious  conditions,  can 
see  at  his  side  his  brother-man  and  teilow-worbhiper  of 
the  same  God  without  feeling  any  movement  of  the  heart 
to  helpful  recognition  and  syni})athy.  has  missed  something 
of  the  spirit  (however  securely  he  may  be  holding  by  the 
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letter)  of  the  fiedth  of  Christ  Men  did  not  always  so  think 
of  God  and  worship  Him  with  love.  If  we  have  climbed 
to  this  common  platform  of  loving  adoration^  and  are  able 
to  stand  t^^ther  there,  shall  we  refuse  to  do  so  because 
some  of  usluive  come  by  a  pathway  sacred  to  us.  as  trodden 
by  holy  feet,  while  otlit  rs  have  come  up  by  different  and 
more  riig<,'ecl  ways?  If  we  are  hero  tngether  upon  tlie 
mount,  wt'  itiay  surely  worshi]:*  together,  for  our  God  is  their 
God.  The  urceptaiiee  uf  the  ( rrcut  Fatlierhood  of  L<3ve  is  a 
bond  of  resil  union,  and  it  slioiihl  be  tlie  endeavour  of  all 
true  believers  to  give  it  expression  in  life.  Even  if  it  were 
admitted  (which  by  the  present  writer  it  is  not)  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  its  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
wide-spread  belief  that  Jesus  in  teaching  it  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  God  Himself,  the  case  would  not  be  altered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  all  together  drunk  of  this 
spirit  from  the  teachings  and  from  the  life  of  him  who 
"  spake  as  never  man  spake"  We  ought  at  least  to  accept 
this  fact  as  a  bond  of  common  union  between  us. 

This  spirit  of  real  tmion  between  those  who  believe 
Christ's  a])[H'aranee  ou  earth  to  have  heen  altogether  mira- 
culous and  supernatural  and  those  who  deny  tliis,  maybe 
further  shewn  to  exist  in  their  common  tailli  and  hope  in 
God,  in  regard  tu  His  dealings  with  men.  The  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a  divine  purpose  in  the  ali'airs  of  the 
world,  and  that  devout  and  earnest  yearoing  of  the  heart 
towards  its  fulfilment  for  the  good  and  salvation  of  all,  is 
an  additional  bond  of  common  sympathy  between  these 
two  classes  which  ought  especially  to  be  cherished.  More 
now,  perhaps,  than  at  any  period  of  history  is  the  existence 
and  growth  of  this  spirit  to  be  desired  and  prayed  for  by 
the  Church.  It  stands  distinctly  opposed  to  those  two 
most  fonnidaVile  opponents  of  the  faitli  of  Clirist — selfish 
worldliness  and  the  fatalism  of  law.  The  hell-born  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  the  stroie^est  t(i  grasp  all  he  can,  and 
Imvinj;  grasped  to  hold  and  use  it  as  his  own,  is  already 
beginning  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  aeross  the  path  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  and  to  threaten  every  relation  of  life. 
In  the  contest  between  dass  and  class,  which  is  in  daoger  of 
becoming  every  day  more  hitter,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest  that  the  men  who  are  together  able  to  recog- 
nise a  divine  purpose  of  good  in  the  sorrows  and  struggles 
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of  our  race — who  will  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  selfish 
power  to  trample  upon  the  weak — and  who,  amid  the  tem- 
porary triumphs  of  evil,  atill  hold  by  their  hope  in  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  good — should  know  how  to  recognize 
each  other's  pieaencCp  and  he  willing  to  stand  shoulder  to 
Moulder  where  the  exigencies  of  the  contest  most  need 
their  presence  A  difference  as  to  what  is  the  basis  of 
dop^ma  upon  which  their  faith  is  restinf^,  is  not  a  thing 
which  shouhl  liokl  such  men  apart  from  each  other.  They 
are  one  in  this  at  least,  that  their  hope  for  men  is  in  the 
love  of  God.  Is  it  reasonable  that  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
battle  they  should  be  addressing  to  each  other  words  like 
this :  "  Your  views  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Teacher  are 
not  sound,  while  you  accept  the  teaching  from  his  lips: 
therefore  we  must  be  as  enemies,  although  we  are  fighting 
together  on  the  same  side"?  Yet  this  is  too  often  the 
position  assumed  by  the  orthodox  in  their  relations  to  the 
party  whose  theological  position  is  opposed  to  their  own. 

And  again,  in  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  religion  which 
science  is  supposed  to  have  assumed,  we  may  recognize 
another  and  tlie  most  formidable  opponent  to  the  highest 
teachings  of  Christ.  The  reign  of  dead  J^w  eveiywhere, 
which  labels  and  tickets  'the  most  sacred  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  pushes  back  cause  and  effect  till  it  ])uts  a  force 
ujiNti  the  throne  from  whicli  tlie  God  ol  luve  is  banislied — 
which  robs  life  of  the  highest  impulses  to  obedience  and 
holiness  of  heart,  and  gives  us  a  stone  of  fate  when  we  asked 
for  bread — must  be  regarded  at  least  as  standing  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  antagonism  to  the  faith  of  those  who  are  able 
to  pray  with  unfeigned  lips,  "  Our  Father  in  heaven,...  thy 
kingdom  come.**  In  the  conflict  between  these  two  kincfs 
of  teaching,  even  those  who  most  strongly  reject  the  super- 
natural in  Christianity  must  still  jbe  regarded  as  distinctly 
on  the  side  of  Christ.  They  are  holding  by  the  same  faith 
wliich  above  all  others  marked  and  charai  terized  his  life. 
They  accept  his  teaching  as  tlie  expression  of  their  own 
deepest  consciousness  of  spiritual  relations,  bevond  which 
there  is  no  a]>pr'aL  They  live  accurdiug  to  tlie  s{»irit  of 
his  words.  Tliey  are  tlie  uncompromising  op]K)nents  of  that 
school  the  tendency  of  whoso  teachings  is  to  put  Ljiw  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  to  rob  the  heart  of  its  faith  in  the 
great  providence  of  Love  which  rules  the  world. 
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A  basis  of  romraoa  faith  and  action  in  the  Charch  may 
be  furtlier  aliewn  to  exist  in  the  universal  recognition  by 
its  members  everywhere  of  tlie  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
hood. I  shall  of  course  be  told  tliat  no  such  basis  is  to 
be  found  in  any  common  recognition  of  Ihis  truth  ;  that  its 
teachers  have  been  men  to  whom  ^e  world  has  owed  the 
least ;  that  the  representatives  of  that  part  of  &e  Chnich 
which  has  held,  and  stiU  holds^  the  widest  sway  in  Europe, 
would  altogether  deny  a  place  to  this  doctrine  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity  ; — while  the  Revolution  which  in  modern 
times  Adopted  this  brotherhood  as  its  battle-cry,  ended  by 
wrapping  Europe  in  a  mantle  of  blood.  To  this  it  must  be 
replied,  that  not  the  loss  is  it  true  that  those  who  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  men  must  be  ranked  as  distinctly  on 
the  side  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  conflict  which  is  coming 
and  now  is.  The  same  assertion  may  be  made  of  every 
true  and  noble  doctrine  which  has  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Atonement  and  salvation,  foi^iveuc-ss  and  mercy,  by 
the  folly  of  those  who  taught  tliem,  have  dipped  their  gar- 
ments in  blood,  though  they  went  forth  to  save  the  nations. 
Nor  is  the  time  yet  come  when  it  may  with  safety  be 
affirmed  that  the  freedom  (of  which  the  &ith  in  human 
brotherhood  is  the  deep  source  'and  spring)  has  ceased  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  ite  enemies.  The  loyal  and  passionate 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  this  faith  decided,  in 
bur  own  time,  one  of  the  inost  awful  conflicts  of  histor}'. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  in  tlie  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  relation  and  pn.^^siblc  commin^^lmg  of  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization,  questions  will  arise  of  stupendous  im- 
port, which  can  only  be  settled  upon  this  goiunion  feathering- 
ground  of  the  peoples — that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Questions  there  are,  too,  whose  solution  is  of  more  im- 
mediate and  pressing  interest  to  us,  which  may  be  shewn 
distinctly  to  nave  their  roots  in  this  laiger  one  of  the  uni^ 
yersal  relation  of  man  to  maa  The  question  of  rights 
of  property  in  its  bearings  on  our  rapidly-increasing  pau- 
perism, is  one  of  thesa  The  existence  of  standing  aiini(  s, 
and  the  action  of  governments  in  devoting  large  bodies  of 
citizens  to  the  profession  of  the  sword,  is  another.  Tiie 
political  action  of  majoritif  s  as  it  will  affect  the  life  and 
wolikre  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  State,  is  yet  another. 
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These  qnestionSk  and  many  otbets  of  the  same  sort,  point 
to  the  same  source  for  their  answer.  Those  who  still  hold 
to  the  thoughts  of  men's  relation  to  each  other  whicli  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching — who  believe  that  men  everywhere  are  to  be  loved 
and  sfM'vod,  not  used  and  trampled  on — have  still  reason 
enough,  in  the  })resent  a-^pect  ot"  things,  to  cling  fast  together. 
Whatever  theological  dititrences  may  exist  amoni^st  them, 
they  are  the  inm  representatives  in  the  world  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  and  form  Ins  spiritual  church. 

I  will  now  only  briefly  refer  to  other  bonds  of  sympathy 
which  flow  from  the  common  recognition  of  the  same  spiii- 
tual  troths.  The  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
and  tiie  sinfulness  of  its  wanton  destruction,  rests  most 
surely  upon  our  faith  in  the  love  of  God  to  men,  and  our 
hope  in  the  destiny  of  the  race.  The  same  must  be  said 
for  that  other  thought — to  which  the  hearts  of  the  true  and 
faithful  are  clinging  with  a  more  passionate  earnestness 
perhaps  than  to  any  other — the  Cliristian  idi^a  of  purity. 
Among  good  men  who  have  drunk  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
tenching,  there  is  only  one  feeling  on  this  subject.  They 
believe  that  the  hii^diest  thoughts  ot  the  sacnuinuss  of  the 
relation  between  nuin  and  woman  have  been  developed  in 
the  atmosphere  which  Christ  has  dillused  abroad  lu  the 
world.  Yet  those  who  are  most  alive  to  the  tendencies  of 
modem  thought  know  well  that  even  this  citadel  is  not 
safe  from  attack.  The  time  may  yet  come  when  it  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  the  world  that  those  who  represent 
the  distinctly  Christian  idea  of  morals  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  how  to  act  tbgether. 

The  firmer  grasp  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  a  quiet 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  in  d(^ath,  may  be  given  as  one 
result  of  the  wide-spread  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion, 
irrespective  of  the  dogmatic  foundation  upon  which  this 
faith  is  su})posed  to  rest.  Men  who  themselves  deny  the  fact 
of  the  rcsnrn?ction  of  Clirist,  still  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
trust  which  this  faith  has  dilfused  abroad,  and  receive  a  life 
from  it  of  which  we  believe  they  are  themselves  unconscious. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  say 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  think  and  feel 
in  this  particular,  as  though  no  such  faith  had  ruled  in  the 
hearts,  of  men  through  the  Christian  ages.  The  belief  in 
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oiir  immortality  has  becunie  i)art  of  our  very  being.  Th- mgh 
the  historical  foundations  upon  which  this  faith  is  believed 
by  the  orthodox  to  rest  should  be  shewn  to  all  men  to  be 
utterly  untrustwortliy*  it  would  still  be  believed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  that 

•*  In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed 
Christ  is  yet  ri^cn  indeed, 
Christ  is  yet  risen.*' 

It  ha^  become  a  common  habit  of  thought  witli  us  to 
tliink  of  the  life  of  man  as  only  here  in  its  infancy,  and  our 
hopes  for  tlie  most  degraded  run  on  into  the  future.  This 
faith  is  a  possession  ;  and  however  it  has  come,  let  those 
who  hold  it  learn  to  encourage  its  existence  in  each  other  as 
a  bond  of  no  common  union  between  them. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  thought  to  go  much  too  far  if  I  affirm 
the  same  thing  to  be  true  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  in 
zegaid  to  ain.  Yet  I  believe  it  No  prophecy  has  ever  been 
more  literally  fulfilled  than  that  one  which  said,  "  He  shall 
convince  the  world  of  sin."  The  A  i  le-spread  belief  among 
good  men  in  the  "  exceeding  sinfulneae  of  sin**  has  become 
a  sacred  bond  of  union  between  thenL  They  may  disagree 
about  the  dogmas  of  the  Phristian  religion  so  entirely  as 
almost  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  nov-  liere  a  common 
ground  for  thorn  to  occupy.  Yet  it  is  found  that  they  all  hate 
sin,  and  together  burn  for  its  destruction  from  tlie  earth.  The 
theories  of  social  right  which  leave  the  individual  wrong 
unchecked,  they  regard  with  unconquerable  hatred.  And 
further, — if  this  question  is  pressed, — they  wnll  be  found  to 
approach  near  to  each  other  in  a^till  deeper  region,  and  one 
in  which  they  have  perhaps  supposed  themselves  to  be  the 
forthest  apart — for  these  fountains  of  spiritual  life  are  too 
deep  and  rapid  in  their  flow  for  our  light  plummets  of  the 
intellect  to  reach  their  sourcea  Press  any  of  these  men — 
the  most  orthodox  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
most  heterodox — for  the  foundations  of  his  hope  of  a  soul's 
redemption  from  evil,  and  it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  one 
common  faith  in  the  communion  and  jjitying  love  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Such  men  will  proViably  have  various  theo- 
ries as  to  the  advent  of  the  Spirit  and  its  reign  in  the  soul, 
hut  they  both  believe  in  its  presence,  and  cling  to  this  faith 
as  the  one  hope  for  darkened  and  sndui  licarts. 
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In  coTid Tiding  the  part  of  this  paper  which  is  intciidiid 
to  refer  e.^ifecially  to  the  position  of  those  who  deny  alto- 
gether the  supernatunil  and  miraculous  in  the  advent  of 
the  ILcdeemer,  I  have  only  to  ask,  "  Docs  lUl  this  to  which 
we  have  sought  to  direct  attention  stand  for  nothing"  ?  Are 
the  men  who  come  so  near  to  each  other  in  aU  that  is  dear 
and  awfol  to  the  spirit  of  roan,  to  be  considered  as  standing 
in  no  relation  to  each  other  like  that  of  members  of  the 
same  Chnrch? 

The  conscience  of  the  whole  Church  must  pronoonoe 
such  an  assumption  to  he  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  spirit 
and  to  tlic  teachings  of  Jesus. 

11.  If  the  position  we  have  advanced  on  behalf  of  those 
>vbo  reject  the  supernaturnl  in  Christianity  bo  a  sound  one, 
a  much  stronger  plea  nia}  be  put  forward  for  the  existence 
of  a  deep  bond  of  union  between  the  holders  of  orthodox 
opinions  and  those  who>  while  denying  the  deity  of  the 
Savionr,  still  believe  him  to  have  been  (in  some  unique 
sense)  a  revelation  from  God.  In  judging  of  the  position 
and  claim  of  these  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  let  us  remember  that  there  never 
has  been  in  the  Cbnrcli  perfect  unity  of  opinion  on  this 
subj^'ct  In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  history  there  have 
been  those  who  believed  in  Christ,  who  were  yet  unable 
to  a-ijree  as  to  what  thev  believed  about  him.  Nor  liave  the 
times  when  men  have  fought  most  for  their  several  opinions 
as  to  tlie  place  he  should  occupy  in  their  theolo<;ical  creeds, 
been  those  in  which  his  spirit  has  most  pievaUed  in  their 
Uvea.  A  calm  survey  of  tne  way  in  which  the  fact  of  hia 
existence — ^the  love  and  hope  which  he  brought  to  the  world 
— has  survived  through  all  the  strife  about  his  person,  will 
teach  us  muck  The  faith  of  Christ  may  and  does  exist  in 
the  heart  of  many  a  man  who  would  meet  the  question  of 
whether  Chnst  be  God  with  a  Hat  denial.  It  is  hard  and 
very  often  impossible  ftn-  men  trained  in  Christian  "ortho- 
doxy," and  who  have  breathed  no  air  outside,  to  understand 
the  difticulties  wliich  assail  the  faith  of  another,  whose  whole 
habit  of  thought  has  been  diH'erent^  when  the  foundations 
of  his  religion  are  stated  baldly  to  him  as  resting  upon  a 
proposition  which  at  once  stnkes  him  as  monstrous  or 
blasphemous. 

Were  the  fact  more  readily  admitted  among  the  orthodox, 
YQL.  Yxn,  ir 
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that  a  spiritual  relatiou  between  Christ  and  the  soul  may 
exist  side  by  side  with  various  degrees  of  faith  in  the  supor- 
uatural  character  of  his  appearance  upon  the  earth,  they 
would  have  in  the  spiritual  reco^don  of  the  Lord  a  better 
guide  as  to  the  limits  of  chanly  than  the  most  severe 
examination  of  the  merely  intellectual  position  will  ever  be 
able  to  give.  In  the  end,  we  believe  the  spiritual  will  itself 
establish  the  histraicaL  Ko  amount  of  critical  research 
will  ever  take  away  from  us  that  without  which  the  faith 
of  the  Church  cannot  Uve.  The  most  startling  apparent 
violations  of  law  nuist  ultimately  either  disappear,  or  else 
shew  themselves  to  be  1h'^  sources  in  wliich  all  law  has  had 
its  origin.  If  the  Church  can  live  without  the  miracidous 
facts  of  the  incarnation,  they  wiU  iali  awuy.  If  she  cannot 
live  without  them,  they  are  in  no  real  peril  so  long  as  the 
shrine  of  that  awful  laght  which,  coming  into  the  world, 
lighteth  eveiy  man,  is  guarded  and  kept  in  the  heart  of 
the  individual  believer. 

The  duties  which  the  orthodox  owe  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  religion,  and  the  pain  of  their  separation  from  men 
who  in  every  other  respect  are  upon  the  same  platform 
with  themselves,  arc  alike  increased  when  we  see  how  near 
to  them  in  opinion — even  upon  this  subject  where  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  widest — are  some  of  those  to  whom 
men  of  all  parties  owe  not  a  little,  but  who  are  yet  esteemed 
to  be  living  oul^ide  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
While  the  repres^tatives  of  the  Established  English  Church 
have  been  looking  fya  away  for  sympathy  and  fellowship 
in  Eastern  Christendom,  they  have  yet  fyaled  to  recognize 
the  men  who,  standing  at  her  very  doors,  have  climbed  up, 
alone  and  by  steep  and  rugged  paths,  to  a  recognition  of 
Christ.  The  same  accusation  must  be. brought  against  the 
representatives  of  other  bodies  of  Christians.  It  is,  as  I 
think,  a  subject  for  reproach  against  them,  that  men  who 
believe  about  Clnist  that  he  revealed  "the  perfect  thought 
and  inmost  love  of  the  All-ruling  God  ....  being  the  very 
Logos — the  apprehensible  nature  of  God — ^whichlong  unut^ 
tered  to  tiie  world*  uid  abiding  in  the  b^inning  with  Him, 
has  now  come  forth  and  dwelt  among  us»  full  of  grace  and 
truth,"* — have  never  received  ftom  any  party  of  the  so- 

*  Eadeftroan  after  llie  Chriiiian  Lif^  by  Jmum  Ifartineftn^ennoii,  TIm 
Sphera  of  Silenot,  p.  006  (2iid  editioii). 
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called  orthodox  church  the  cordial  and  fraternal  recognition 
their  poi>iUoii  in  this  respect  entitled  them  to  claim. 

4 

in  The  good  which  would  result  from  a  wider  di£fo8u>n  of 
the  spirit  of  mutual  reeognitiou  which  we  have  advocated 
amoDg  all  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christy  would  he  deep 
and  immediate.  That  large  class  to  be  found  eveiywheie^ 
of  sensitive  piety,  but  easily  moved  to  fear  when  they  see 
the  representatives  of  various  theological  opinions  standing 
towards  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  or  of  cold 
isolation,  would  be  reassured  and  stren^rthened.  An  earnest 
de>;ire  would  spring  up  among  faithful  workers  to  remove 
whatever  can  and  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  forms  of 
woi^hip  and  modes  of  actiuu  in  llic  churches  which  is  a 
aComhung-hlock  to  free  communion  with  their  hrethren. 
There  wmild  he  a  stretching  of  hands  across  the  harriers  of 
theological  dogma  which  separate  us,  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  all  to  meet  and  act  together  whenever  such 
united  action  could  he  attained.  No  douht  the  difficulties 
which  hinder  any  attempt  at  united  worship  are  at  present 
very  great.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
Church  where  fonnst  of  prayer  are  used  in  the  service. 
Those  ancient  sentences  in  which  the  piety  of  earlier  ages 
has  wiM]  [  I'd  up  the  secrets  of  the  soul's  nearest  commu- 
nion with  its  Lord,  seem  as  though  they  must  lie  upon  the 
altar  for  ever.  They  have  become  to  the  Church  the  sym- 
bols of  the  life  itself.  BuC  they  are  not  the  life.  The  new 
wine  of  the  great  coming  feast  may  require  the  renewal 
even  of  these.  When  the  time  for  their  renewal  comes  (If 
it  ever  does),  there  will  be  no  pang  in  parting  from  the  old. 

But  chiefly  we  must  expect  good  from  the  acceptance  of 
the  principles  advocated  in  this  j^npor  in  the  larger  fields 
of  action  and  modes  of  work  which  would  be  opened  to  the 
Church.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  life  of  the  Cliurcli 
has  at  present  adjusted  itself  to  the  enlai'ged  life  of  the 
world.  New  problems  present  themselves  every  day,  for 
which  she  can  offer  no  solution.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the 
various  bodies  in  the  Chuidi,  and  of  individual  members 
of  them,  to  check  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  pauperism  and 
misery,  are  like  a  baby's  foot  put  down  to  hold  back  a  river. 
Would  not  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  action  be 
possible^  were  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  able  to  act  toge- 
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ther  in  this  matter  ?  Again,  what  wofd  is  being  now  spoken 
with  authority  from  the  lips  of  the  great  body  of  those  who 
believe  in  Clirist  on  the  momentous  questions  affecting  the 

relations  of  class  and  class  which  are  every  day  bpcoming 
more  pressing;,'?  An  opi>ortunity  <»f  united  action  arising 
out  ot  the  state  of  Enrope  has  preseiitt  d  itself  within  the 
last  few  months,  such  as  has  not  0(  cuncd  before  in  our 
time.  But  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  whole  Church  is 
concerned,  il  lias  escaped  notice.  Had  the  whole  Church 
in  this  country  of  those  who  love  God  and  men,  and  hate 
war  and  blood,  been  at  the  present  time  in  full  accord 
and  able  to  act  together,  instead  of  contributing  only  a 
few  thousands  towards  the  relief  of  the  helpless  and  dying 
on  the  Continent,  they  might  have  sent  millions,  and 
done  far  more  even  than  they  have  done  to  stanch  the 
wound  of  the  nations.  Surh  an  act  would  have  given 
to  this  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe  a  position  of 
moral  jtovver  wliicli  she  has  not  had  in  the  }>r<jiidest 
years  of  her  history.  Among  the  immediate  results  of 
such  a  unity  would  be  the  re-adjustment  of  the  i*elations 
between  the  Church  and  her  foreign  missions.  The  way 
in  which  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  so  often  destroyed 
by  the  trader,  is  a  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  piety  among  the  converts  to  Christianity.  If  the  work 
of  missions  could  be  carried  out  on  the  large  scale  which 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
seem  now  to  demand,  our  enlhnistf?  would  become  mis- 
sionaries, and  our  missionaries  would  be  supported  by  the 
presence  with  them  in  their  various  fields  of  labour  of 
nunil)ers  of  those  who  know  how  to  represent  Christ  to  the 
world  as  upright  tradesmen,  honest  labourers  and  skilled 
mechanics.  An  immense  relief  might  be  given  to  the 
fearful  pressure  upon  our  crowded  population  by  the  united 
action  of  the  Church  for  the  furtherance  of  schemes  for 
Christian  colonization  upon  a  laige  scale.  Such  schemes — 
if  conducted  with  wisdom  and  energy — would  carry  blessing 
and  hope  to  the  hearts  of  thousands.  They  would  relieve 
all  classes  f)f  society,  for  all  cla.sses  would  be  represented  in 
them  The  lar^e  sums  of  money  which  are  yearl}-  wasted 
in  being  doled  out  to  the  helpless,  sinkinj^  crowd  in  our 
vast  cities,  would  in  this  way  be  invested  lor  their  best 
interests,  and  m  due  time  the  capital  itself  would  come 
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back  again  with  blessing  into  the  hands  of  the  givers.  The 
space  allotted  to  this  paper  does  not  aUow  me  to  panne 
these  suggestions  further.  Those  who  accept  the  main 
position  assumed  in  it,  will  probably  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  life  and  action  of  tlie  whole  Church  is  suffering 
not  a  little  as  the  result  of  its  present  divided  state,  and 
that  much  blessing  and  enlarged  work  would  immediately 
flow  from  a  more  earnest  recognition  of  the  deep  bonds  of 
union  wliich  already  exist  among  all  shailes  of  opinion  in 
Jier  midst 

Leigh  Mai^n. 


in.- DARWINISM  IS  MORALS. 

The  DesoetU  of  Man,   By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.RS. 
Two  vol&  8vo.   London :  Murray.  1871. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  whenever  we  find  out  how  any- 
thing is  done,  our  first  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  God  did 
not  do  it.  No  matter  how  ^vonderful,  how  heauliful,  how 
iniiaitely  complex  and  delicate  has  been  the  machiueiy 
which  has  worked,  perhaps  for  centuries,  perhaps  for  millions 
of  ages,  to  bring  about  some  beneficent  result — ^if  we  can 
but  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wheels,  its  divine  character  dis- 
appears. The  machinery  did  it  alL  It  would  be  altogether 
BUpeifluous  to  look  further. 

The  olive  has  been  commonly  called  the  Phoenix  of  trees, 
because  when  it  is  cut  down  it  springs  to  life  again.  The 
notion  that  God  is  only  distcrnibli'  in  tlie  miraculous  and 
the  inexplicable,  may  likewise  be  called  the  Phoiuix  of 
ideas ;  for  again  and  again  it  has  been  exploded,  and  yet 
it  re-appears  with  the  utmo:5t  regularity  whenever  a  new 
step  is  made  in  the  march  of  Science.  The  explanation  of 
each  phenomenon  is  still  first  angrily  disputed  and  then 
mournfully  accepted  by  the  majority  of  pious  people,  just 
as  if  finding  out  the  ways  of  God  were  not  necessarily 
bringing  ourselves  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and 
the  hi^diest  bound  of  the  luiman  intellect  were  not  to  be 
able  to  say,  like  Kepler,  O  God,  I  think  thy  thoughU  after 
thee 
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That  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the  lower 
animsJs^  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  the  teacher,  should 
be  looked  on  as  wcU-nigh  impious  by  men  not  mentally 
chained  to  the  Hebrew  cosmc^ny,  lias  always  appeared 
to  mc  surprising.  Of  course,  in  as  far  as  it  disturbs  tlie 
roots  of  onr  old  tlinolog}^  and  dispels  the  golden  haze 
whicli  liung  in  poetic  fancy  over  the  inoming  garden  of 
the  world,  it  must  prove  a  rude  and  painful  innovation. 
A  Calvin,  a  !Milton  and  a  Fra  Angelico,  may  be  excused 
if  they  recalcitrate  against  it.  Doubtless,  also,  tlie  special 
Semitic  contempt  for  the  bmtes  which  haa  nnhappily 
passed  with  our  religion  into  so  many  of  onr  graver  yiews^ 
adds  its  quota  to  the  common  sentiment  of  repugnance ; 
and  we  stupidly  imagine  that  to  trace  Man  to  the  Ape 
is  to  degrade  the  progeny,  and  not  (as  a  Chinese  would 
justly  hold)  to  ennoble  the  ancestry*  But  that,  beyond 
all  these  prejudices,  there  sho\dd  lurk  in  any  free  mind 
a  dislike  to  Darwinism  on  relitjious  grounds,  is  wholly 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Surely,  were  any  one  to  come 
to  us  now  in  these  days  for  the  first  time  with  the  story 
that  the  eternal  God  produced  aii  >iis  greatest  works  by 
fits  and  starts ;  that  just  6000  years  ago  He  suddenly 
brought  out  of  nothing  the  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  and  finally, 
as  the  climax  of  six  dm  of  such  labour*  "  made  man  of 
'  the  dust  of  the  ground,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
this  was  the  derogatoiy  and  insufferable  doctrine  of  creation ; 
and  that  when  we  compared  it  with  that  of  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  order,  beauty,  life,  joy  and  intelligence,  from  the 
immeasurable  past  of  the  jnimal  nebula's  "fiery  cloud,"  we 
had  no  lanyuayc  to  express  how  infinitely  more  religious 
is  the  story  of  modern  science  than  that  of  ancient  tra- 

diUuu  ? 

Nor  are* we  (I  trust  it  is  needless  to  add)  alarmed  or 
disturbed  because  the  same  hand  which  has  opened  for  us 
these  grand  vistas  of  physical  development  has  now  touched 
the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  and  sought  to  apply 

the  same  method  of  investigation  to  its  most  sacred  mys- 
teries. The  only  question  we  can  ask  is,  whether  the  method 

has  Ijcen  as  successful  in  the  one  case  as  (we  lenrn  from 
competent  judges)  it  may  be  accounted  in  the  other,  and 
whether  the  })r()irered  exi^lanation  of  moral  facts  really  suf- 
fices to  explain  them.   Should  it  prove  so  successf  ul  and 
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suHii  i(  nt,  wo  can  "hut  accept  it,  even  as  we  welcomed 
the  discovery  of  the  physical  laws  of  evolution,  as  a  stop 
towards  a  more  jiist  conception  than  we  liad  hitherto  pos~ 
sciised  of  the  order  of  things ;  and  therf/ore — if  God  be 
their  Orderer — a  step  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  Him. 

The  book  before  us  is  doubtless  one  whose  issue  will 
make  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  modem  thought  Of  its  vast 
wealth  of  classified  anecdotes  of  animal  pecnliarities  and 
instincts,  and  its  wide  sweep  of  cumulative  argument  in 
favour  of  the  author's  various  deductions,  it  would  be  almost 
usclrss  to  sjioak,  scoinpf  that,  before  these  pages  are  printed, 
the  reading  public  of  EiKjland  will  have  spent  many  happy 
hours  over  tliosc  "fairy  tales  of  science."  Of  the  inexpres- 
sible charm  of  the  author's  manner,  tlie  straightforwardness 
of  every  argiinicnt  he  em[)l()ys,  and  the  simplicity  of  every 
sketch  and  recital,  it  is  still  less  needful  to  write,  when 
yeais  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Darwin  took  his  place  it  the 
uterature  of  England  and  the  philosophy  of  the  world 
Yety  soon  that  delightful  pen  will  have  made  familiar  to 
thousands  the  pictures  of  which  the  book  is  a  gallery.  Eveiy 
one  will  know  that  oar  first  human  parents,  far  from  re- 
sembling Milton's  glorious  couple,  were  hideous  beings 
covered  with  hair,  with  pointed  and  movable  oars,  beards, 
tusks  and  tails, — the  very  Devils  of  medieval  fancy.  And 
behiu  l  tliose  we  shall  dimly  behold  yet  earlier  and  lower 
ancestors,  receding  through  the  ages  till  we  reach  a  period 
before  even  the  vertebrate  rank  was  attained,  and  when 
the  creature  whose  descendants  were  to  be  heroes  and 
sages  swam  about  in  the  waters  in  likeness  between  an  eel 
and  a  worm.  At  every  dinner-table  will  be  told  the  stoiy 
of  the  brave  ape  which  came  down  amid  its  dreaded  human 
Ibes  to  redeem  a  young  one  of  its  species ;  and  of  the  saga- 
cious baboon  which,  Bismarck-like^  finding  itself  scratched 
by  a  cat,  deliberately  bit  off  its  enemy's  claws.  Satirists 
will  note  the  description  of  tlie  srals  which,  in  wooing, 
bow  to  the  females  and  coax  them  gently  till  they  get  tlicni 
fairly  landed  ;  then,  "  with  a  changed  manner  and  a  liiirsh 
growl,"  drive  tlie  poor  wedded  creatures  home  to  their 
holes.  The  suggestion  that  animals  love  beauty  of  colour 
and  of  song,  and  even  (in  the  case  of  the  bower-bird)  build 
halls  of  pleasure  distinct  from  their  nests  for  purposes  of 
amusement  only,  will  bo  commented  on,  and  afford  suggestive 
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talk  wherever  books  of  such  a  class  are  read  in  England. 
Few  students,  we'  think,  will  pass  over  without  respectful 
pause  the  passage*  where  Mr.  Darwin  with  so  much  candour 
explains  that  he  "  now  admits  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  Origin  of  Species  he  probably  attributed  too  much  to  the 
notion  of  natural  selection,"  &c. ;  nor  that-|*  where  he  calls 
attention  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  "most  just  remark,"  that 
*'  Mr.  Wallaco,  with  characteristic  unselfishness,  ascribes  the 
idea  of  natural  SL'lcction  unreservedly  to  Mr.  i  Jarwhi  al- 
thnn^h,  as  is  well  known,  he  struck  out  the  idea  UHiepcn- 
deutly,  and  published  it,  though  not  with  the  same  elabora- 
tion, at  the  same  time."  Whatever  doubt  any  reader  may 
entertain  of  the  philosophy  of  Evolution,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that,  after  perusing  such  pages,  he  can  have  any  hesi- 
tation about  the  true  philosophic  spirit  of  its  author. 

•But  we  must  turn  from  these  topics  which  properly  con- 
cern 'the  journals  of  physical  scirnce,  to  tho  one  whose  treat- 
ment by  Mr.  Darwin  gives  to  a  Tlieological  Review  the  right 
to  criticiso  fbo  present  volume.  'Sir.  Darwin's  theories  have 
hitherto  chictiy  invadi'd  the  precincts  of  traditional  Thoology. 
We  have  now  to  regard  him  as  crowning  the  edifice  of 
Utilitarian  ethics  by  certain  doctrine.^  respecting  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Mural  Sense,  which,  if  permanently 
allowed  to  rest  upon  it,  will,  we  fear,  go  far  to  crush  the 
idea  of  Duty  level  with  the  least  hallowed  of  natural 
instincts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Darwin  puts 
forth  his  views  on  this,  as  on  all  other  topics,  with  per- 
fect moderation  and  simplicity,  and  that  the  reader  of  his 
book  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  comprehending  the  full 
bearing  of  the  facts  he  cites  and  the  conclusions  he  draws 
from  them. 

Tn  the  ]»res(.'nt  volume  he  has  followed  out  to  their  results 
certain  hints  given  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species"  and  "  Animals 
under  Doniestication,"  and  has,  as  it  seems,  given  ^\t. 
Herbert  Spencer's  abstract  view  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sense  its  concrete  application.  Mr.  Spencer  broached  the 
doctrine  that  our  moral  sense  is  nothing  but  the  *'  expe- 
riences of  utility  organized  and  consolidated  through  all 
l)ast  generations."  Mr.  Darwin  has  afforded  a  sketch  of 
how  such  experiences  of  utility,  beginning  in  the  ape. 


♦  Vol.  I.  p.  162.  t  P.  187,  «ole. 
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might  (as  be  thinks)  consolidate  into  the  yirtue  of  a  saint ; 

and  adds  some  important  and  quite  harmonious  remarks, 
tonding  to  show  that  the  Virtue  so  h-arned  is  somewhat 
accidental,  and  mi^dit  y>erliaps  have  been  %vhat  we  now  call 
Vice.  To  mark  his  position  fairly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  recent  history  of  ethical  philosophy. 

Independent  or  Intuitive  Morality  has  of  course  always 
taught  that  there  is  a  supreme  and  neoessarj  moral  law 
common  to  all  free  agents  in  the  universe^  and  known  to 
man  by  means  of  a  fianscendental  reason  or  divine  voice 
of  conscience.  Dependent  or  Utilitarian  ^lorality  has  equally 
steadily  rejected  the  idea  of  a  law  other  than  the  law  of 
utility  ;  but  its  teachers  have  differed  exceedingly  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  existence  or  non-exist<Mice  of  a  specific 
sense  in  wnn,  requiring  him  to  perform  actions  whose 
utility  constitutes  them  duties;  and  among  those  who  have 
adniitti^d  that  such  a  sense  exists,  there  still  appear  wide 
variations  in  the  explanations  they  offer  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  such  a  sensa  The  older  English  Utilitarians,  such 
as  Mandeville,  Hobbes,  Paley  aud  Waterland,  denied  vigors 
oush'  that  man  had  any  spring  of  action  but  self-interest 
Hume,  Hartley  and  Benthani,  advanced  a  step  further; 
Hartley  thinking  it  just  possible  to  love  virtue  *'  as  a  form 
of  happiness^"  and  Bentham  being  kind  enough  elaborately  to 
explain  that  we  may  truly  sympathize  with  the  woes  of  our 
friends.  Finally,  when  the  coldest  of  philosophies  passed 
into  one  of  the  loiticst  of  minds  and  warmest  of  hearts, 
Utilitarinnism  iu  the  school  of  Mr.  Mill  underwent  a  sort 
of  divine  Iravesty.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  "actions 
arc  only  virtuous  because  they  promote  another  end  than 
virtue/  he  attained  the  conclusion,  that  sooner  than  flatter 
a  cruel  Almighty  Being  he  would  go  to  hell  As  Mr.  Mill 
thinks  such  a  decision  morally  right,  he  would  of  course 
desire  that  all  men  should  follow  his  example ;  and  thus 
ve  sliould  behold  the  apostle  of  Utility  conducting  the 
•whole  human  race  to  eternal  perdition  for  the  sake  of — 
shall  we  say — "the  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  Greatest 
Kumber"? 

At  this  stage,  the  nu)tive-power  on  which  Utilitarianism 
rauft  rely  for  the  support  of  virtue  is  oln  iou.sly  coiii}»lex,  if 
not  rather  unstable.  So  long  as  the  old  teachers  appealed 
simply  to  the  interest  of  the  individual,  here  or  hereafter. 
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the  argument  was  clear  enough,  however  absurd  a  misuse 
of  language  it  seems  to  make  Virtue  and  Vice  the  names 
respectively  of  a  systematized  and  an  unsystematized  rule  of 
selfishness.  Bat  when  we  begin  to  speak  of  the  happiness 
of  oiherg  as  our  aim,  we  necessarily  Bhift  onr  motive,  and 
appeal  to  sympathy,  to  social  instincts,  or  to  tlie  disinterested 
pleasnxes  of  benevolence,  till  finally,  when  we  are  bid  to 
relinquish  self  altogetherinbehalf  of  the  Greatest  Happiness 
of  the  Greatest  Number,  we  have  left  the  Utilitarian  ground 
so  far  away,  that  we  find  ourselves  on  the  proper  territories 
of  the  Intuitionist,  and  he  turns  round  witli  t!ie  question, 
"  Why  should  I  sacrifice  myself  for  the  li.q^pint  ss  of  man- 
kind, if  I  have  no  intuitions  of  duty  compelling  me  to  do  so  ?" 
The  result  has  practically  been,  that  the  Social  Instincts 
to  which  Utilitarians  in  such  straits  were  forced  to  appeal 
as  the  springs  of  action  in  lien  of  the  Intuitions  of  duty, 
haye  been  gradually  raised  by  them  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
element  of  our  nature,  to  be  treated  now  (as  self-interest 
was  treated  by  their  predecessors)  as  the  admitted  motiyes 
of  virtue^  Theiy  agree  with  Intuitionists  that  man  has  a 
Conscience ;  they  only  differ  from  them  on  the  points  of 
how  he  comes  by  it ;  and  whether  its  ot!icc  be  'jujjreme  and 
legislative,  or  merely  sul^sidiarj^  and  supijlementill. 

It  is  tlie  problem  of,  How  we  come  by  such  a  conscience, 
which  i\Ir.  Darwin  applies  himself  to  solve,  and  with  which 
we  shall  be  now  concerned.  Needless  to  say  thai  the  Jvantian 
doctrine  of  a  Pure  Reason,  giving  us  transcendental  know* 
ledge  of  necessary  truths,  is  not  entertained  by  the  school 
of  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  that  as  for  the  notion 
of  all  the  old  teachers  of  the  world,  that  the  voice  of  Con- 
science is  the  voice  of  God, — the  doctrine  of  Job  and 
Zoroaster,  Menu  and  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Antoninus, 
Chry  SOS  torn  and  Gregory,  Fon(5]on  and  Jeremy  Taylor — it 
can  have  no  place  in  tlieir  science.  As  Comte  would  say, 
we  have  passed  the  theulogic  stage,  and  must  not  think 
of  running  to  a  First  Cause  to  exjilain  phenomena.  After 
all  (^they  seem  to  say),  cannot  we  easily  suggest  how  man 
should  acquire  a  conscience  from  causes  obviously  at  work 
aronnd  him  ?  Education,  fear  of  penalties,  sympathy,  desire 
of  approval,  and  imaginary  religious  sanctions,  would  alto- 
gether, well  mixed  and  supporting  one  another,  afford  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  feelings  acquired,  as  Mr.  Bain  thinks, 
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bj  each  individual  in  his  lifetime^  tnd,  as  Mr,  Mill  justly 
88ys»  not  the  less  Batumi  for  beiog  acquired  and  not  innate. 

At  this  point  of  the  history,  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  Evolution  brotiglit  it  into  contact 
with  the  speculations  of  moralists,  and  the  result  was  a 
new  hypothesis,  which  has  greatly  altered  the  character  of 
the  whole  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  transmissiou 
by  hereditary  descent  of  all  mental  and  muial  (qualities,  of 
which  Mr.  Galton's  book  is  the  chief  exponent,*  received, 
in  1868,  from  Mi.  Herbert  Spencer  ^e  following  definitioii, 
as  applied  to  the  moral  sentiments  :f  "  I  belieye  that  the 
experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through 
all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing 
corresponding  modifications,  which  by  continued  transmis- 
sion and  accumulation  have  become  in  u?  certain  faculties 
of  moral  intuition,  certain  emotions  responding  to  right 
and  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the 
individual  experiences  of  utility."  This  doctrine  (which 
received  a  very  remarkable  answer  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
K  H.  Huttou,  Macmillan's  Magazine,  July,  18G9)  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Darwin  proceeds,  ap- 
proaching the  subject,  as  he  modestly  says,  ** exclusively 
Item  the  side  of  natural  history,"  and  "  attempting  to  see 
how  far  the  study  of  the  lower  animals  can  throw  light  on 
one  of  the  highest  psychical  &culties  of  man."*  Uis  lesulta^ 
as  fairly  as  I  can  state  them,  are  as  follows : 

Tf  we  assume  an  animal  to  possess  social  instincts  (such, 
T  Rii]>]>fi«p,  as  tliost;  of  rooks,  for  example),  and  also  to  acquire 
suuie  degree  of  intelligence  corresponding  to  that  of  man,  it 
M-ould  inevitably  acquire  contemporaneously  a  moral  sense 
of  a  certain  kind.  In  the  first  place,  its  social  instincts 
would  cause  it  to  take  pleasui-e  in  the  society  of  its  fellows, 
to  feel  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  per- 
form various  services  for  them.  After  this,  the  next  stop 
in  mental  advance  would  cause  certain  phenomena  of  re- 
gretAil  sentiments  (hereafter  to  be  more  fully  analyzed)  to 
ensue  on  the  commission  of  anti-social  acts^  which  obey  a 
transient  impulse  at  the  cost  of  a  permanent  social  instinct 

*  Beriawed  in  the  Th«ologi«al  B«Tiair,  April,  1870. 
f  Letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  in  Ri'm's  "HeDtal  Mid Mozal Science^"  p.  7S2 ;  qwled 
m    Deac«at  of  Mao/'  p.  101. 
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Thirdly,  the  approval  expressed  by  the  meTubers  of  the 
coiuiiiunity  for  acts  tending  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
disapproval  for  those  of  a  contrary  nature,  would  greatly 
strengthen  and  guide  the  original  instincts  as  Language 
came  into  full  play.  lastly,  habit  in  each  iBdividiuil 
would  gradually  perform  an  important  part  in  the  regulation 
of  conduct  If  these  positions  be  all  granted,  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  seems  to  be  solved  It  is 
found  to  be  an  instinct  in  favour  of  the  social  virtues 
which  has  p7*own  up  in  mankind,  and  would  have  grown 
up  in  any  auimal  similarly  endowed  and  situated  ;  and  it 
does  not  involve  any  higher  aLieney  for  its  production  than 
that  of  the  play  of  common  luimau  life,  nor  indicate  any 
higher  nature  for  it.s  seat  tlian  the  further  developed 
intelligence  of  any  gregarious  brute.  So  far,  Mr.  Darwin's 
view  seems  only  to  give  to  Uiose  he  has  quoted  from  Mr. 
Spencer  their  full  expansion.  The  points  on  which  he 
appears  to  break  fiesh  ground  from  this  starting-place  are 
these  two:  Ist,  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  conscientious 
Eepentance^  which  represents  it  as  solely  the  triumph 
of  a  permanent  over  a  transient  impulse ;  2nd,  iiis  frank 
admission,  that  though  another  animal,  if  it  became  intel- 
ligent, would  acquire  a  moral  sense,  yet  that  he  sees  no 
reason  why  its  moral  sense  should  l)e  the  same  as  ours, 
or  lead  it  to  attach  the  idea  of  right  and  w  rong  to  the  samti 
actions.  In  extreme  ciises  (such  as  that  of  bees),  the  moml 
sense,  developed  under  the  conditions  of  the  liive,  would, 
he  thinks,  impress  it  as  a  duty  on  sisters  to  murder  their 
brothers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  two  doctrines  between  them 
effectively  revolutionize  Morals,  as  they  have  been  hitherto 
commonly  understood.  The  first  dethrones  the  moral  sende 
from  that  ])lac(i  of  mysterious  supremacy  which  Butler 
considered  its  grand  eliaracteristic.  Mr.  Darwin's  Moral 
Sense  is  simply  an  instinct  originated,  like  a  dozen  othei's, 
by  the  conditions  under  which  we  live,  but  which  happens, 
in  the  struggle  for  existeuce  among  all  our  instincts,  to 
resume  the  upper  hand  when  no  other  chances  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  And  the  second  theory  aims  a  still  more  deadly 
blow  at  ethics,  by  affirming  that»  not  only  has  our  moral 
sense  come  to  us  from  a  source  commanding  no  special 
respect,  but  that  it  answers  to  no  external  or  durable,  not 
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to  say  niuTenal  or  etenial,  reality,  and  is  merely  tentative 

and  provisional,  the  provincial  prejudice,  if  we  may  so  de- 
scribe it,  of  this  little  world  uinl  its  temporary  inhabitants, 
which  would  he  looked  ou  witli  a  smile  of  derision  by 
better-informed  people  now  residing  in  Mar^,  or  hereafter 
to  be  developed  on  earth,  and  who  in  their  turn  niny  be 
considered  as  walking  in  a  vain  fhndow  by  otli'-r  races. 
Instead  of  Moiitostjuicu's  ^'raiul  a{>horism,  "  La  justice  est 
un  rapport  du  con vc nance  qui  so  trouvc  ii^ellement  entre 
deux  choses  ;  ce  rapport  est  toujours  le  m^me  queh|ue  t'tre 
qm  le  consid^ip,  soit  que  oe  soit  Dieu  soit  que  ce  soit 
im  homme,"  Mr.  Darwin  will  leave  us  only  the  sad  assa- 
lance  that  our  idea  of  Justi<  o  is  all  our  own,  and  may 
mean  nothing  to  any  other  intelligent  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  even,  as  Dean  Mansell  has  told  us, 
us  by  our  Creator  as  a  roprrsoTitative  truth,  intended  at 
least  to  indicate  some  actual  transcendent  virity  behind 
it  We  have  now  ncitlier  Veil  nor  Revelation,  but  only 
an  earth-Vtorn  iiistiuct.  carrying  with  it  no  authority  what- 
ever beyond  the  liuuts  of  our  race  and  special  social  state, 
nor  within  them  further  than  we  choose  to  permit  it  to 
weigh  on  our  minds. 

£et  me  say  it  at  once.  These  doctrines  appear  to  me 
simply  the  most  dangerous  which  have  ever  been  set  forth 
since  the  days  of  Mandevilla  Of  course,  if  science  can 
really  shew  good  cause  for  accepting  them,  their  conse- 
quences mn?t  be  frankly  faced.  T>ut  it  is  at  least  fitting  to 
come  to  till'  examination  of  them,  conscious  that  it  is  no 
ordinary  problemB  we  are  criticising,  but  theories  whose 
validity  must  involve  the  iVivalidity  of  all  the  sanctions 
which  morality  has  hitherto  received  from  powers  beyoud 
those  of  the  penal  laws.  As  a  matter  of  practice^  no  clouht 
men  act  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with  veiy  small  regard  to 
their  theories  of  ethics,  even  if  they  are  educated  enouch 
to  have  grasped  any  theory  at  all ;  and  generations  might 
elapse  after  the  universal  acceptance  of  those  new  views  by 
philosophers,  before  they  w^ould  sensibly  influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  masses  of  mankind.  But  however  slowly  they 
mi'^dit  work,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  hour  of  their 
triumph  would  be  sounded  the  knell  of  the  virtue  of  man- 
kind. It  has  been  hard  enough  for  tempted  men  and  women 
heretofore  to  be  honest,  true,  unselhsh,  chaste  or  sober. 
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while  paaaion  was  clamouring  for  gratification,  or  want 
puuBg  for  relief.    The  strength  of  the  fulcrum  on  which 

has  rested  the  virtue  of  many  a  martyr  and  saint,  nuist 
have  been  va^t  as  the  Law  of  the  Universe  could  make  it. 
But  where  will  that  fulcrum  be  found  hen-after,  if  men  con- 
sciously recognize  that  what  they  have  dreamed  to  be 
"Thf  nnwritteu  law  divine, 

Iinmutablo,  eternal,  not  like  those  of  yesterday, 

But  made  era  Time  l)egan,"* — 

the  law  by  wliicli  "the  most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh  and 
strong," — is,  iu  truth,  aft<jr  all,  ueitlier  durable  nor  even 
general  among  intelligent  beings,  but  aimply  consists  of 
those  rules  of  conduct  which,  among  many  that  might 
have  been  adopted,  have  proved  themselves  on  experiment 
to  be  most  convenient;  and  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
through  hereditary  transmission,  legislation,  education  and 
such  methods,  liavc  got  woven  into  the  texture  of  our 
brains?  What  will  bo  the  power  of  such  a  law  as  this  to 
enable  it  to  contend  for  mastery  in  the  soul  with  any 
passion  capable  of  rousing  the  most  languid  impulse  ? 
Hitherto  good  men  have  looked  on  Kepentance  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  sentiments,  and  have  measured  the  nearness  of 
the  soul  to  God  by  the  depth  of  its  sense  of  the  shame  and 
heinousness  of  sin.  The  boldest  of  criminals  have  betrayed 
at  intervals  their  terror  of  the  Erinnyes  of  Bemorse,  against 
whose  scourges  all  religions  have  presented  tlim  elves  as 
protectors,  with  their  devices  of  expiations,  sacrifices,  pen- 
ances and  atonements.  From  Orestes  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
altar  of  Phcrbus,  to  the  Anglican  in  his  new  confessional 
to-day  ;  from  the  Aztec  eating  the  heart  of  the  victim 
slain  in  propitiation  for  sin,  t-o  the  Hindoo  obeying  the 
law  of  Menu,  and  voluntarily  starving  liiniself  to  death  as 
an  expiation  of  his  offences,  history  bears  testiiuony  again 
and  again  to  the  power  of  this  tremendous  sentiment ;  and 
if  it  have  driven  mankiud  into  numberless  superstitions» 
it  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  also  served  as  a  threat  more  effec- 
tive against  crime  than  all  the  penalties  ever  enacted  by 
legislators.  Ihit  where  is  Eepentance  to  find  place  here- 
after, if  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  its  nature  be  received?  Will 
any  man  allow  himself  to  attend  to  the  reproaches  of 

*  Sophoc  Aatig.  464. 
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Conscience,  and  bow  his  head  to  her  rebukes,  when  he 
clearly  understands  that  il  is  only  his  uiore  durable  Social 
Instinct  which  is  re-asserting  itself,  because  the  more  variable 
instiiict  which  has  caused  him  to  disr^aid  it  ib  temporaiily 
askep  7  Such  a  Physiology  of  Repentance  reduces  its  daims 
on  OUT  attention  to  the  lerel  of  those  of  our  hodily  wants ; 
and  onr  grief  for  a  past  crime  assumes  the  same  aspect  as 
our  regret  that  we  yesterday  unadvisedly  pxefened  the 
temporary'  enjo}Tnent  of  conversation  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  a  long  night's  rest,  or  the  llavonr  of  an  indiges- 
tible dish  to  the  wholesomeuess  of  our  habitual  food.  We 
may  regret  our  imprudence  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  we 
should  ever  again  feel  penitence  for  a  mh. 

But  is  this  all  true?  Can  such  a  view  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  be  sustained  ?  Mr.  Barwin  says  that  he 
has  anived  at  it  by  approaching  the  sulg'ect  from  the  side 
of  natural  histoxy ;  and  we  may  thevefore^  without  dis- 
respect, accept  it  as  the  best  which  the  study  of  man  simply 
as  a  highly  developed  animal,  can  afford.  That  glimmering 
of  something  resembling  our  moral  sense  often  observable 
in  brutes,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  admirably  described,  may 
(we  will  assume)  be  so  accounted  for.  But  viewing  human 
nature  fix>m  other  sides  besides  that  of  its  animal  origin, 
studying  the  mind  from  within  rather  than  fVom  without, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  sudi  a  department  of  creation  as  the  Homaa 
Bace,  must  we  not  hold  that  this  Simious  Theory  of  Morak 
is  wlkoUy  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  ?  Probably  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  would  say  that  he  does  not  pretend  to 
daim  for  it  the  power  to  explain  exhaustively  all  the  mys- 
teries of  our  moral  nature,  but  only  to  afford  such  a  clue 
to  them  as  ought  to  satisfy  us  that,  if  pursued  further,  they 
might  be  so  revealed  ;  and  to  render,  by  its  obvious  sim- 
plicity, other  and  more  trans  i  ndent  theories  superfluous. 
The  matter  to  be  decided  ^.lud  it  is  almost  impossible,  I 
think,  to  overrate  it^  importance)  is  :  Does  it  give  such  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  as  to  Justify  us  in  accepting  it,  pro- 
visionally, as  an  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Morals? 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  to  approach  properly  the  later 
developments  of  a  doctrine  like  that  of  Utilitarian  Morality, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  founded  on  a  radically  false  basis. 
If  we  begin  at  the  beginnings  and  dispute  ita  primary 
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positions,  we  shift  the  controversy  in  Ijand  to  the  intermina- 
nle  wastes  of  metaphysical  disciv^'^inii,  whore  few  readers 
will  follow,  and  where  the  wauderer  may  truly  say  that 
doubts, 

"  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go." 

All  the  time  wliich  is  wanted  to  ai'gue  the  last  link  of 
the  aystem,  is  lost  in  seeking  some  common  ground  to 
stand  upon  with  our  opponent,  who  probably  wUl  end  by 
disputing  the  fiminess  of  whatever  islet  of  granite  we 

have  chosen  in  the  bog  ;  and  will  tell  us  that  the  greatest 
modem  thinkers  are  doubtful  whether  twice  two  will  make 
four  in  all  worlds,  or  whether  S|)ace  may  not  have  more 
tlian  thren  dimonsioiis.  Y^t  to  grant  the  premisses  of  Utili- 
tarian ethics,  ami  tlien  alLenipt  to  dispute  one  by  one  the 
cliain  f)t  doctrines  which  has  been  unrolling  from  them 
during  the  last  century,  and  which  has  now  reached,  as  it 
would  seem,  its  ultimate,  and  perhaps  logical,  development, 
is  to  place  our  arguments  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  To 
treat  scientifically  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin»  we  ought  to 
commence  by  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  human 
consciousness;  into  the  resjiective  value  of  our  various 
faculties,  the  senses,  the  intellect,  the  moral,  religious  and 
fpsthi'tic  sentiments,  as  witnesses  of  external  truths ;  and, 
tinaily,  into  the  justice  or  tallacy  of  attaching  belief  exclu- 
sively to  tacts  of  which  we  have  cognizance  through  one 
faculty — let  us  say  the  intellect ;  and  denying  those  which 
we  observe  by  anotlier — say  the  aesthetic  tast«  or  the  reli- 
gious or  moral  sentiments.  He  who  will  concede  that  the 
intellect  is  not  the  oi^n  through  which  we  appreciate  a 
song  or  a  picture,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  test  songs 
and  pictures  by  inductive  reasoning  and  not  by  the  specific 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  is  obviously  bound  to  shew  cause 
why,  if — after  making  such  admission  in  the  case  of  our 
aesthetic  faculties — he  rcfus(>  to  concede  to  the  religious 
and  moral  tacultic.s  the  same  right  to  have  their  testimony 
admitted  in  their  own  domain. 

Proceeding  to  our  lu^xt  step,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to 
our  cause,  we  must  dispute  the  Utilitarian's  first  assump- 
tion on  his  proper  ground.  We  must  question  whether  the 
Rieht  and  the  UseM  are  reallv  synonymous,  and  whether 
Self-interest  and  Virtue  can  be  made  convertible  terms 
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even  tyjr  such  stringent  methods  as  those  of  extending  the 
meaning  of  "Self-mteiest'^  to  signify  a  devotion  to  the 
"GieatMt  Happiness  of  the  Greatest  Nnmber"  (always 
inclusive  of  Niimher  One),  and  of  curtailing  that  of  Virtue 
to  signify  the  fulfilment  of  Social,  irrespecuve  of  Personal 
and  Religious  obligations.  That  the  common  sentiment 
of  mankind  looks  to  something  different  from  Utility  in 
the  actions  to  which  it  pays  the  tribute  of  its  highest 
reverence,  and  to  something  difforent  from  noxioiisness 
in  those  which  it  most  profoundly  abhoi^s,  is  a  fact  so 
obvious,  that  modem  Utilitarians  hiive  recognized  tlie  im- 
possibility of  ignoring  it  after  the  manner  of  their  pre- 
decessors; and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  fully  admitted 
that  the  ideas  of  the  Bight  and  the  Usefcu  are  now 
entirely  differsnl^  although  they  had  once,  he  thinks,  the 
same  origin.  But  that  the  idea  of  the  Eight  was  ever 
potentially  enwrapped  or  latent  in  the  idea  of  the  Usefbl, 
we  entirely  deny,  seeing  that  it  not  only  overlaps  it  altoge- 
ther, and  goes  far  boyond  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Noble 
and  the  TToly,  but  th  it  it  is  continually  in  direct  antithesis 
to  it ;  and  acts  of  generosity  and  courage  (such  as  Mr.  Mill's 
resuliuioii  to  go  to  hell  rather  than  say  an  untruth)  com- 
mand from  us  admiration,  not  only  apart  from  their  utility, 
hut  became  they  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of  utility, 
and  make  us  feel  that  to  such  men  there  are  things  dearer 
than  eternal  jo^.  As  Mr.  Mivart  says  wdl,  the  sentiment 
of  all  ages  which  has  found  expression  in  the  crv,  "  Fiat 
Justitia  mat  coelum,"  could  never  have  sprung  mm  the 
same  root  as  our  sense  of  Utility. 

Proceeding  a  step  farther  downward  to  the  point  where- 
with alono  Mr.  Darwin  concerns  himself — the  origin  of  such 
moral  s<'!is(*  as  recent  Utilitarians  gi-ant  that  we  possess — 
we  come  again  on  a  huge  field  of  controversy.  Are  our 
intuitions  of  all  kinds,  those,  for  instance,  regarding  space, 
nuialjeis  and  moral  distinctions,  ultimate  data  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  ideas  obtained  by  the  drpriori  action  of 
the  nonnally  developed  mind ;  or  are  they  merely,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  has  paraphrased  Mr.  Spencei's  theory,  "a  special 
susceptibility  in  our  nerves  produced  by  a  vast  number 
of  homogeneous  ancestral  experiences  agglutinated  into  a 
single  intellectual  tendency"?  Is  our  sense  of  the  necessity 
and  universality  of  a  truth  (e.g.,  that  the  three  sides  of  all 
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triangles  in  the  universe  are  equal  to  two  right  angles),  and 
the  unhesitating  oertaiuty  with  which  we  affirm  such  uni- 
yersality,  over  and  ahove  any  possible  experience  of  gene- 
rality,— is  this  sense,  we  say,  the  expression  of  pure  EeASon, 
or  is  it  nothing  bat  a  blind  incapacity  for  imagining,  as 
altered  that  which  we  have  never  seen  or  henrd  of  as 
changed?  Volumes  deep  and  lon^  as  Kant's  KriLik  or  Mr. 
Spencer's  "Principles"  are  needed,  if  tin's  question  is  to 
receive  any  justiee  nt  our  hands.  All  that  it  is  |)ossible  to 
do  ill  passing  ouwuid  to  our  remarks  on  Mr.  JJai  win's  views, 
is  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  admission  of  any  such 
parentage  either  for  mathematical  or  moral  intuitions.  No 
event  in  a  man's  mental  development  is*  I  think,  more 
startling  than  his  first  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
a  geometrical  demonstration,  and  of  the  immutable  nature 
of  the  truth  he  has  acquired,  against  which  a  thousand 
miracles  would  not  avail  to  shake  his  faith.  The  hypothesis 
of  the  iiilicritnnce  of  space-intuitions  tlirough  numberless 
ancestral  exiM'iiiiients.  leaves  this  marvellous  sense  of  cer- 
tainty alisolutely  iue.x]>licable.  And  when  we  applythe  same 
liypothesis  of  inheritance  t<y  moral  intnitions,  it  appeal's 
to  me  to  break  down  still  more  comi)lut^:ly ;  supplying 
US  at  the  utmost  with  a  plausible  theory  for  the  explanation 
of  our  preference  for  some  acts  as  more  useful  than  others, 
but  utterly  failing  to  suggest  a  reason  for  that  which  is  the 
teal  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  namely,  our  sense  of 
the  sacred  obligation  of  Kightfulness,  over  and  above  or 
apart  from  Utility.  Nay,  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  the  "  mystical 
extension"  of  the  idea  of  Utilitv  into  the  idea  of  Ylmht  is 
not  only  left  wholly  unexplained,  but  the  explanation  offered 
points,  not  to  any  such  mystical  extension,  bnt  (piite  the 
other  way.  The  waters  of  our  UHival  life  cannot  pos.sibly 
rise  above  their  source  ;  and  if  Utility  be  that  source,  they 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  settled  into  a  dead  pond  of 
plain  and  acknowledged  aelf-interestedness.  As  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  observes:  "Mr.  Spencers  theory  appears  to  find  the 
feeling  of  moral  obligation  at  its  maximum,  when  the 
p(  rception  of  the  quaUty  which  ultimately  produces  that 
feeling  is  at  its  minininm." 

But  we  mmt  now  do  Mr.  Darwin  the  justice  to  let  him 
speak  for  himself,  and  for  the  only  part  of  the  Utilitarian 
theory  for  which  he  has  made  himself  directly  respousible ; 
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thongli  his  whole  aiigtiment  is  so  obviously  founded  solely 
on  au  Utilitarian  miBia^  that  we  are  tempted  to  doubt 
wbether  a  mind  ao  laige,  so  just  and  so  candid,  can  have 
ever  added  to  its  treasures  of  physical  science  the  thorough 
mastery  of  any  of  the  great  works  in  whidi  the  opposite 
systems  of  ethics  have  been  set  forth. 

Animals  display  atTection,  fidelity  and  '^^-mpathy.  Man 
wlien  lie  first  rose  altove  tlie  Ape  was  probably  of  a  social 
disi)osition,  and  lived  in  herds.  Mr.  Darwin  adds  that  ho 
would  proliably  inlierit  a  tendency  to  be  faithful  to  his  com- 
rades, and  have  also  some  capacity  for  self-command,  and 
a  readiness  to  aid  and  defend  his  fidlow^nien.*  These  latter 
qualities,  we  must  observe^  do  not  sgree  very  well  with 
what  Mr.  Galton  recently  told  usf  of  the  result  of  his  inte- 
resting studies  of  the  cattle  of  South  Africa,  and  at  aU 
events  need  that  we  should  suppose  the  forefathers  of  our 
race  to  have  united  all  the  best  moral  as  well  as  physical 
qualities  of  otb^r  nnimals.  But  assuming  that  so  it  may 
have  been,  Mr.  i>arwin  says,  Man's  next  motive,  acquired  by 
sympathy,  would  be  the  love  of  praise  and  horror  of  infamy. 
After  this,  as  such  feelings  became  clearer  and  reason  ad- 
vanced, he  would  "feel  himself  impelled,  independently  of 
any  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the  moment,  to  certain  lines  of 
ccmduct  He  may  then  8ay»  I  am  the  supreme  judge  of  my 
own  conduct ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Kant,  T  will  not  in  my 
own  person  violate  the  dignity  of  humanity."!  That  any 
savage  or  half-civilized  man  ever  felt  anytlung  like  this,  or 
that  the  "dignity  of  humanity"  could  come  in  sight  for 
endless  generations  of  progress,  conducted  only  in  such 
ways  as  ^Ir.  Darwin  has  suggested,  nay,  that  it  could  ever 
occur  all  to  a  creature  who  had  not  some  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  Virtue  in  which  man's  only  "dig- 
nity" consists,  than  ^Ir.  Darwin  has  liinted, — is  a  matter,  I 
venture  to  think,  of  gravest  doubt. 

But,  again  passing  onward,  we  reach  the  first  of  our 
authoi^s  special  theories ;  his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  Be- 

E cutanea  Earnestly  I  wish  to  do  it  justice ;  for  upon  it 
inges  our  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  sense.  As  our 
bodily  sense  of  feeling  can  best  be  Studied  when  we  touch 
hard  objects  or  shrink  from  a  bum  or  a  blow,  so  our  spiri- 


*  p.  85.         t  llaemiUiii's  Magazine^  FcbniMT,  1871.        X  ^ • 
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tual  86980  of  feellog  becomes  most  evident  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  wiong,  or  xecoiU  in  the  agony  of  lemotse 
from  a  crime. 

"  Why" — it  is  Mr.  Darwiu  who  asks  the  qneation — "why 

should  a  man  feel  that  he  ought  to  obey  one  instinctive 
foflinir  rather  than  another?  Why  does  he  bitterly  regret 
if  he  has  yielded  to  the  strong  sense  of  self-preserv^ation, 
and  has  not  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  fell uw- creature?" 
The  answer  is,  that  in  some  cases  the  social  .or  maternal 
inslmcLs  will  always  spur  generous  natures  to  unselfish 
deeds.  But  where  such  social  instincts  are  less  slrong  than 
the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  hunger,  vengeance,  ice, 
then  these  last  are  naturally  paramount,  and  Sie  question 
is  pressed,  "Why  does  man  regret,  even  though  he  may 
endeavour  to  banish  any  such  rmet,  that  he  has  followed 
the  one  natural  impulse  rather  than  the  other?  and  why 
does  he  further  feel  that  he  ought  to  regret  his  conduct  ?" 
Man  in  this  respect  dilTers,  ^Ir.  Darwin  admits,  ])iofoundly 
from  the  lower  auimuls,  but  he  thinks  he  sees  the  reason  of 
the  difference.  It  is  this  :  Man  has  reflection.  From  the 
aciivity  of  Iiis  mental  qualities,  he  cannot  help  past  iiupi  cs- 
sious  incessantly  passing  through  his  mind.  The  animals 
have  no  need  to  reflect ;  for  those  which  have  social  instincts 
never  quit  the  herd,  and  never  &il  to  ohey  their  Idndly 
impulses.  But  man,  though  he  has  the  same  or  stronger 
social  impulses^  has  other,  uiongh  more,  temporary  passions, 
such  as  hunger,  vengeance,  and  the  like,  which  obtain  tran- 
sient indulgence  often  at  the  expense  of  his  kind.  These, 
how(ivrr,  are  all  temporaiy  in  tlieir  nature.  When  hunger, 
vengeance,  covetousness,  or  the  desire  for  preservation,  has 
been  satisfied,  such  feelings  not  ouly  fade,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recall  their  full  vividness  by  an  act  of  memory. 

"Thus  man  cannot  prevent  old  inipressi«>iis  fiorn  ])as8ing 
through  hifi  mind,  hu  will  be  compellud  to  compare  tlie  we*iker 
impreasion  for  instancti,  past  hunger,  or  of  vengeance  satisfied, 
with  the  insthict  of  sympathy  and  goodwiU  to  his  fellows  which 
is  still  present,  and  ever  in  some  degree  active  in  his  mind.  He 
>vill  then  feel  in  his  imagination  that  a  stronger  instinct  has 
yielded  to  one  which  now  seoms  comparatively  weak,  and  then 
that  sense  of  di8sati8facti«)a  will  inevitably  bo  felt  with  which 
man  ia  endowed,  like  every  other  animal,  in  order  that  his  in- 
stincts may  be  obeyed."* 
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Leaving  out  for  the  present  the  last  singular  clause  of 
this  paragraph,  which  appears  to  point  to  a  Cause  altogether 
outside  of  the  range  of  phenomena  we  are  considering, — a 
Cause  which,  if  it  (or  He  ?)  exist  at  all,  may  well  "  endow^ 

liuman  hearts  more*  directly  than  through  such  dim  animal 
instincts  as  are  in  question, — leaving  out  of  view  this  hint 
of  a  Creator,  we  ask  ;  Is  this  physiologj--  of  Kepentance  true 
to  fact  ?  It  would  be  hard,  I  venture  to  think,  to  describe  one 
more  at  variance  with  it.    Tlie  reader  might  be  excused 
who  should  figure  to  himself  tiic  author  as  a  man  who  has 
never  in  his  metime  had  cause  seriously  to  regret  a  single 
.unkindly  or  ignoble  deed,  and  who  has  unconsciously  attri- 
buted his  own  abnormally  generous  and  placable  nature  to 
the  rest  of  his  species,  and  then  theorized  as  if  the  world  were 
made  of  Darwins.  Where  (we  ask  in  bewilderment),  where 
are  the  people  to  be  found  in  whom  "  sympathy  and  good- 
will" to  all  their  neighbours  exist  in  the  state  of  perma- 
nent instincts,  and  whf«se  resentful  feelings,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  die  out  aft^r  every  little  temporary  exhibition,  and 
leave  them  in  charity  with  their  enemies,  not  as  the  result 
of  repentance,  but  as  its  preliminary?    Where,  0  where, 
may  we  find  the  population  for  whom  the  precept,  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  is  ^together  superfluous,  and  who  always 
revert  to  affection  as  soon  as  they  have  gratified  any  tran- 
sient sentiment  of  an  opposite  tendency?   Hitherto  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  (as  Buddhists  are 
wont  to  insist)  a  kind  action  done  to  a  foe  is  the  surest  way 
to  enable  ourselves  to  return  to  charitable  feclinn^,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  doing  him  an  ill-turn  is  calculated  to 
exasperate  our  own  rancour.   We  have  held  it  as  axiomatic 
that  "  revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind  /'  and  that 
we  hate  those  whom  we  have  injiutd  with  an  ever-growing 
spite  and  cruelty  as  we  continue  to^ive  our  malice  head- 
way.  But  instead  of  agreeing  with  tiicitus  that  Humcmi 
(jeneris  pvpritm  ett  odiaae  guem  hBseriSt"  Mr.  Darwin  ac- 
tually supposes  that  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  delivered  our 
blow,  it  is  customary  for  us  immediately  to  wish  to  wipe  it 
off  with  a  kiss  I    In  what  Island  of  the  Blessed  do  people 
love  all  the  way  round  their  social  circles,  the  mean  and 
the  vuhjar,  the  disgusting  and  the  tiresome,  not  excepted  ? 
If  such  beings  are  entirely  exceptional  now,  when  the  care- 
ful husbandry  of  Christianity  has  been  employed  for  eighteen 
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centnries  in  cultivating  that  virtue  of  mansuetnde,  of  which 
the  ancient  world  produced  so  limited  a  crop,  how  is  it  to 

be  supposed  that  our  hirsute  and  tusky  progenitors  of  the 
PalcTolithic  or  yet  remoter  age,  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  sucli  gentle  sentiments?  Lot  it  be  bonie  in  mind 
that,  unless  the  great  iiiajority  of  men,  after  injuring  their 
neighbours,  spontaneously  turned  to  sympathize  with  them, 
there  could  not  possibly  be  a  chance  fur  the  foundation  of 
a  general  sentiment  such  as  Mr.  Parwin  snpposes  to  grow 
np  in  the  conunnnity. 

This  whole  theory,  then^  of  the  origin  of  Bepentance, 
namely,  that  it  is  tne  "innings'  of  our  permanent  social 
instincts  when  the  transient  selfish  ones  have  played  oat 
their  game,  seems  to  be  without  basis  on  any  known  con- 
dition of  human  nature.  Ostensibly  raised  on  induction, 
it  lacks  tlie  piiiuary  facts  from  which  its  inductions  profess 
to  be  drawn  ;  and  ^^fr.  Darwin,  in  offering  it  to  us  as  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  Natural  History,  has  surely  betmyed 
that  he  lia.s  observed  other  species  of  animals  more  accu- 
rately than  his  own ;  and  that  he  has  overlooked  the  vast 
class  of  intelligences  which  lie  between  baboons  and  phi- 
losophers. 

The  theory  of  the  nature  of  Repentance  which  we  have 
been  considering,  is  a  characteristic  improvement  on  the 
current  Utilitarian  doctrine,  in  so  far  that  it  suggests  a 

cause  for  the  human  tenderness,  if  T  may  so  describe  it, 
which  forms  <^ne  element  in  true  re])entance.  If  it  were 
true  of  mankind  in  general  (as  it  may  be  true  of  the  most 
gentle  individuals)  tliat  a  return  to  sympathy  and  pjoodwill 
spontaneously  follows,  sooner  or  later,  every  unkind  act, 
tlieu  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  the  case  would  supply  us  with 
an  explanation  of  that  side  of  the  sentiment  of  repentance 
which  is  turned  towards  the  person  injured.  It  would  still, 
I  think,  fail  altogether  to  render  an  account  of  the  mys- 
terious awe  and  horror  which  the  greater  crimes  have  in  all 
ages  left  on  the  winds  of  their  perpetrators,  far  beyond  any 
feelings  of  pity  for  the  sufferers,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
fear  of  human  justice  or  retaliation.  This  tremendous  sen- 
timent of  Remorse,  though  it  allies  itself  with  religious  tears, 
seeuife  to  me  not  so  nnicti  to  be  derived  from  religious  con- 
siderations ;is  to  be  in  itself  one  of  the  iX)ots  of  religion. 
The  typical  Orestes  does  nut  feel  honor  because  he  fears 
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the  Erinnyes,  but  he  has  called  up  the  phariiums  of  tlie 
Erijinyes  iii  the  nightmare  of  his  horror.  Nothinir  which 
Mr.  Darwin,  or  any  other  writer  oh  Ins  side,  so  fur  us  1  am 
aware,  has  ever  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense, 
has  supplied  us  with  a  plausible  explanation  of  either  snclk 
Semoise  or  .of  ordinary  Kepentauce.  In  the  former  case* 
we  have  soul-shaking  terrors  to  be  accounted  for,  either 
(according  to  Mr.  Darwin)  by  mere  pity  and  sympathy,  or 
(according  to.  the  old  Utilitarians)  by  fear  of  retaliation  or 
disgrace,  such  as  the  sufferer  often  notoriously  defies  or  even 
Cf)urt8.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  llepentance,  we  liave  a  feeling 
infinitely  sacred  and  tender,  capable  of  transforming  our 
whole  nature  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  softening  and  re- 
freshing our  heai*ts  as  the  dry  and  dusty  (  arth  is  quickened 
by  an  April  shower,  but  yet  (we  are  asked  to  believe)  caused 
by  no  higher  sorcery,  fallen  from  no  loftier  sky,  than  our 
own  ever}  -day  instincts^  one  hour  selfish  and  the  next  social, 
asserting  themselves  in  wearisome  alternation  I  What  is  the 
the  right  of  one  of  these  instincts  as  against  the  other,  that 
its  resumption  of  its  temporary  supremacy  should  be  accom- 
panied by  such  portents  of  solemn  augury  ?  Why,  when  we 
return  to  ]o\'o  our  neighbour,  do  we  at  the  snmc  time  hate 
ourselves,  and  ivisJi  to  do  so  still  more?  ^Vhy,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  punishniunt,  do  nien,  under  such  ini})res- 
sions.  always  desire  to  exjiiate  their  offences  so  fervently, 
ihat  witli  the  smallest  sanction  fruin  their  religious  teachers 
they  rush  to  the  cloister  or  seize  the  scourge?  Why,  above 
all,  do  we  look  inevitably  beyond  the  felloe-creature  whom 
we  have  injured  up  to  God,  and  repeat  the  ciy  which  has 
burst  firom  every  penitent  heart  for  millenniums  back, 
**  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned  1" 

Putting  aside  the  obvious  fact  that  the  alleged  cause  of 
repentance  could,  at  the  utmost,  only  explain  repentance 
for  social  wrong-doing,  and  leave  inexplicable  the  equally 
bitter  grief  for  personal  olTences,  we  find,  then,  tliat  it  fails 
even  on  its  own  ground.  To  make  it  meet  approximately 
the  facts  of  the  case,  we  want  something  altogether  different. 
We  want  to  be  told,  not  only  why  we  feel  sorry  for  our 
neighbour  when  we  have  wronged  him,  but  how  we  come 
by  the  profound  sense  of  a  Justice  which  our  wrong  has 
infringed,  and  which  we  yet  revere  so  humbly,  that  \\  e  often 
prefiBT  to  suffer  that  it  may  be  vindicated.   Of  all  this,  the 
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Utilitaiiaa  scheme,  witli  2di.  Darwm'a  additions^  affords  not 

the  vaguest  indication. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  had  any  prufessed  psychologist 
denlt  thus  with  the  mental  plienomcna  which  it  was  his 
IjUijiness  to  explain,  had  he  first  assumed  that  we  returned 
to  benevolent  feelings  spontaneously  after  injuring  our 
neighbours,  and  then  presented  such  relenting  as  the  essence 
of  repentance,  few  readers  would  have  Ceiiled  to  notice  the 
disproportion  between  the  unquestionable  facta  and  their 
alleged  cause.  Bnt  when  a  natnral  philosopher  weaves 
mental  phenomena  into  his  geneml  theory  of  physical  de- 
velopment, it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  a  student  will 
hastily  accept  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  fit  neatly  enough 
into  a  system  he  adopts  as  a  whole ;  even  though  it  could 
find  on  its  own  merits  no  admission  into  a  scheme  of  psy- 
chology. The  tlu'ory  of  Morals  which  alone  ought  to  com- 
mand our  adhesion  must  surely  be  on(?  not  like  this,  har- 
monizing only  with  one  side  of  our  philosophy,  but  equally 
true  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  whether  we  regard  them 
from  without  or  from  within,  whether  we  study  Man,  ab 
<xffa>  as  one  animal  amongst  all  the  tribes  of  zoology,  or 
from  within  by  the  experience  of  our  own  hearta  Fix>m 
the  outside,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  human  sentiments 
of  Regret  and  Eepentance  may  veiy  easily  be  confounded. 
A  theor}'  which  sliould  account  for  Regret  might  be  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  facts  of  Repentance,  did  no  inward 
experience  of  tlic  diflferonce  forbid  us  to  accept  it.  But 
since  ColiTidgc*  poirited  out  this  loose  link  in  the  chain 
of  Utilitarian  argument,  no  disciple  of  the  school  has  l>een 
able  to  mend  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  only  sup- 
plies an  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  relenting  Pity,  not 
one  for  Penitence.  Let  us  suppose  two  simple  cases: 
first,  that  in  an  accident  at  sea,  while  striving  eagerly 
to  help  a  fnend,  we  had  unfortunately  caused  Mb  death ; 
second,  that  in  the  same  contingency,  an  impulse  of  jealousy 
or  anger  had  induced  us  purpo*?ely  to  withhold  from  him 
the  means  of  safety.  What  would  be  our  feelings  in  the 
two  cases?  Tn  the  first,  we  sliould  feel  Kegret  which,  how- 
ever deep  aud  poignant,  would  never  be  anything  else  than 
simple  Regret,  and  which,  if  it  assumed  the  slightest  tinge 
of  self-reproach,  would  be  instantly  rebuked  by  every  sound- 
minded  spectator  as  morbid  and  unhealthy.   In  the  second 
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case  (assuming  that  we  had  perfect  security  against  dis- 
covery of  our  crime),  we  should  feel,  perhaps,  very  little 
Begret,  but  we  should  endure  Bemorse  to  the  end  of  our 
days ;  we  should  cany  about  in  our  inner  hearts  a  shadow 
of  fear  and  misery  and  self-reproach  which  would  mi^e  us 
evermore  alone  amid  our  fellows.  Now,  will  Mr.  Darwin, 
or  any  other  thiuker  who  traces  the  origin  of  the  Moral 
Sense  to  the  "  agglutinated"  experience  of  utility  of  a  hun- 
dred generations,  point  out  to  us  how  that  ex  peri  m  re  can 
possibly  have  bequcatlied  to  us  the  latter  sentiment  of 
liemorse  for  a  crime,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of 
Regret  for  having  unintentionally  caused  a  misfortune  ? 

But  if  the  origin  of  repentance,  in  the  case  of  obvious 
capital  injuries  to  our  neighbour,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
merely  as  the  result  of  ancestral  experience,  it  appears 
still  more  impossible  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  the 
moral  shame  which  attaches  to  many  lesser  offences,  whose 
noxiousness  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  which  no  legis- 
lation has  ever  made  penal,  and  which  few  religions  have 
condemned.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  appears  to  me  to  sum  up 
this  argument  admirably.*  After  explaining  how  very 
inadequate  are  the  Utilitarian  sanctions  for  Truthfulness, 
and  observing  liow  many  savages  yet  make  veracity  a  point 
of  honour,  he  says :  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such 
an  intense  and  mystical  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  (so 
intense  as  to  overcome  all  ideas  of  penonql  advantage  or 
utility)  could  have  been  developed  out  of  accumulated 
ancestral  experiences  of  utility ;  but  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  feelings  developed  by  one  set  of  utilities 
could  be  transferred  to  acts  of  which  the  utility  was  partial, 
imaginary  or  absent" — or  (as  he  might  justly  have  added) 
so  remote  as  to  be  quite  beyond  thv.  ken  of  uncivilized  or 
semi-civilized  man.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that,  in  the  long 
run,  Truthfulness  contributes  more  than  Lying  to  the  Great- 
est Happiness  of  the  Greatest  Number.  But  to  discover 
that  feet  needs  a  philosopher,  not  a  savage.  Other  virtues^ 
such  as  that  of  care  for  the  weak  and  aged,  seem  still  less 
capable,  as  Mt,  Mivart  has  admirably  shewn,-)'  of  being 
evolved  out  of  a  sense  of  utility,  seeing  that  savages  and 
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animals  find  it  much  llie  most  useful  practice  to  kill  and 
devour  such  sufferers,  and,  by  the  law  of  the  Survival  of  the 
fittest,  all  nature  below  civilized  man  ia  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  so  doing.  Mr.  W.  B.  Greg's  very  clever  paper  in 
fVaser^s  Magarine,  pointing  oat  how  Natural  Selection  &ila 
in  the  case  of  man  in  consequence  of  our  feelings  of  pity 
for  the  weak,  aflfords  incidentally  the  best  possible  proof 
that  human  80ci('t^'  is  liascd  on  an  element  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  utility  Avhich  niles  the  nninml  world. 

It  would  bo  doing  Air.  Darwin  injustice  it  we  were  to 
quit  the  consideration  of  his  observations  on  the  nature  of 
KepenUince,  leaving  on  the  ixiader's  niuui  the  impression 
that  he  has  put  them  forward  fonoally  as  delineating  an  ex- 
haustive theory  of  the  matter,  or  that  he  has  denied,  other- 
wise than  by  implication,  the  doctrine  that  higher  and  more 
spiritual  influences  enter  into  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
life.  The  ahsence  of  the  sliglitost  allusion  to  any  such  higher 
sources  of  moral  sentiment  leaves,  however,  on  the  readei^s 
mind  a  very  strong  impression  thnt  here  we  are  snpposed 
to  rest  The  developed  Ape  has  actpiired  a  moral  sense  l)y 
adaptive  changes  of  mental  struct nre  precisely  analogous 
to  those  adaptive  cliaiiges  of  bodily  structure  which  liave 
altuicU  his  fuut  and  rolled  up  his  ear.  To  seek  for  a  more 
recondite  source  for  the  one  class  of  changes  than  for  the 
other  would  be  arbitraiy  and  unphilosophicaL 

But  now  we  come  to  the  Uist^  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
saddest  doctrine  of  all  Our  moral  sense,  however  acquired, 
does  not,  it  is  asserted,  correspond  to  anything  real  outside 
of  itself,  to  any  law  which  must  be  the  same  for  all  Intelli- 
gences, mundane  or  supernal.  Tt  merely  affords  us  a  sort 
of  Ready  Reckoner  for  our  ])articul;ir  wages,  a  Ride  of 
Thnndi  lor  our  special  work,  in  the  position  in  which  we 
tind  oui"selves  just  at  present.  That  I  may  do  Mr.  Darwin 
no  injustice,  I  shall  q^uote  his  observations  ou  this  point  in 
his  own  words. 

"  It  amy  be  well  first  to  premise  that  I  do  not  wish  to  main- 
tain that  any  strictly  social  animal,  if  its  intellectual  fai  ultics 
were  to  become  as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as  in  man, 
would  acquire  exactly  the  same  moral  sense  as  ours.... If,  for 
instance,  to  take  an  extieme  case^  men  were  reared  ])rcci8ely 
under  the  same  conditions  as  hive-bees,  there  can  liardly  be  a 
doubt  that  our  unmarried  females  would,  like  the  workor-bees^ 
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thinkjt  a  Micred  duty  to  kOl  tlieir  brothers,  and  motbon  woold 
strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
interfering.  Nevertheless,  the  bee,  or  any  other  social  animal, 
would  in  our  supposed  case  gain,  as  it  npponrs  to  mo,  some  feeling 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  a  conacience.  Fur  eacli  individual  would 
have  an  inward  sense  of  possessing  certain  stronger  or  more 
enduring  instincts^  and  others  less  strung  or  enduring ;  so  tliat 
there  would  often  be  a  straggle  which  impulse  should  followed, 
and  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  would  be  felt  as  past  impres- 
sions were  Cdmparcd  during  their  incessant  passage  through  the 
mind.  In  this  case,  an  inward  monitor  would  tell  the  animal 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  followed  the  onu  impulse 
rather  than  the  other,  ihu  one  coui'se  ought  to  have  been 
followed.  The  one  would  have  been  righi  and  the  other 
wrong,"* 

Now  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  clear  onr  minds  on  this 
subject  of  the  mutable  or  immutable  in  morals.  No  believer 
in  the  immutability  of  morality  holds  that  it  is  my  physical 
act  itself  which  is  inmuit  ildy  right,  but  only  the  pHneiples 
of  Benevolence,  Truth,  and  so  on,  by  which  such  acts  must 
be  judged.  The  parallel  between  Ethics  and  Geometry  here 
hn](h  «trirtly  true  The  axioms  of  both  sciences  are  neces- 
sary truths  known  to  ii^  us  facts  of  consciousness.  The 
subordinate  propoHii  ions  aro  deduced  from  such  {ixioms  by 
reflection.  The  ap]>Ucatiun  of  the  propobitions  ti>  the  actual 
circumstances  of  life  is  effected  by  a  process  (sometimes 
called  "traduction")  by  which  all  applied  sciences  become 
practically  available  For  example.  Geometry  teaches  us  that 
a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  a  rectangle  upon  the  same  base  and 
with  the  same  altitude,  but  no  geometry  can  teach  us  whe- 
ther a  certain  field  be  a  triangle  with  equal  base  and  altitude 
to  the  adjoining  rectangle.  To  know  this  we  must  measure 
both,  and  then  we  shall  know  that  if  siicli  be  tlicir  propor- 
tions, the  one  will  contain  half  as  much  space  as  the  other. 
Similarly  in  morals,  Intuition  teaches  us  to  "  Love  our 
Neighbour,"  and  reflection  will  thence  deduce  that  we  ought 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suffering.  But  no  ethics  can 
teach  A  what  are  the  special  wants  of  B,  or  how  they  can 
best  be  supplied.  According,  then,  to  the  doctrines  of  In- 
tuitive Morality,  considerations  of  Utility  have  a  most 
important^  though  altogether  subordinate,  place  in  ethica 

*  Deioeiii  of  Man,  pp.  88,  84. 
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It  is  the  office  of  experience  to  shew  us  how  to  pat  the 
mandates  of  intuition  into  execation,  though  not  to  originate 
onr  moral  code, — haw  to  fnlfil  the  duty  of  conferring  Happi- 
ness, though  not  to  set  up  Happiness  as  the  sole  end  and 

aim  of  Morality. 

Now  if  Mr.  Darwin  had  simply  said  that  under  totally 
different  conditions  of  life  many  of  the  existing  hnnmn 
(hities  would  have  been  altered,  we  could  have  no  possible 
fault  to  find  with  his  remarks.  In  a  world  wliere  nobody 
needed  food  there  could  be  no  duly  of  feeding  the  hun^Ty  ; 
in  a  world  of  immortals  there  could  be  no  such  crime  as 
murder.  Every  alteration  in  circumstance  produces  a  cer- 
tain variation  in  moral  obligation,  for  the  plain  reason  (as 
above  stated)  that  Morals  only  supply  abstract  principle^ 
and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  their 
application  must  necessarily  vary.  If  the  triangular  field 
have  a  rood  cut  off  it^  or  a  rood  added  on,  it  will  no  longer 
be  the  half  of  the  rectangle  beside  it.  It  would  not  be 
difTicult  to  imncfinc  a  state  of  existence  in  which  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  I'x'nf^voleuce  would  require  quite  a 
different  ^et  of  actions  from  those  which  they  now  deuiand  ; 
in  fact,  no  one  supposes  that  among  the  Blessed,  where 
they  will  rule  all  hearts,  they  will  inspire  any  such  mani- 
festations as  they  call  for  on  earth. 

But  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  seems  to  imply  something 
veiy  different  indeed  from  this.  He  thinks  (if  I  do  not 
mistake  him)  that,  under  altered  circumstances,  human 
beings  would  have  acquired  consciences  in  which  not  only 
the  acts  of  social  duty  would  have  been  different,  but  its 
prtnciphs  would  have  been  transformed  or  reversed.  It  is 
obviously  impossil)le  to  stretch  our  concejjtion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Benevolence  so  far  as  should  enable  us  to  include 
under  its  possible  manifestations  the  couduct  of  the  worker 
bees  to  the  drones ;  and  I  suppose  few  of  us  have  hitherto 
reflected  on  this  and  similar  strange  phenomena  of  natural 
history,  without  falling  back  with  relief  on  the  reflection 
that  the  animal,  devoid  of  moral  sense,  does  its  destructive 
vork  as  guiltlessly  as  the  storm  or  the  flood. 

On  Mr.  Darwin's  system,  the  developed  bee  would  have 
an  "inward  monitor"  actually  prompting  the  murderous 
sting,  and  telling  her  that  such  a  course  "otighi  to  have 
beeu  followed."   The  Dauaides  of  the  hive,  instead  of  the 
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eternal  Dightmare  to  which  Greek  imagination  consigned 
them,  would  thns  receive  the  reward  of  their  nssassi nations 
in  the  dflights  of  the  mem  coascia  recti ;  or,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
expresses  it,  by  the  satisfactiou  of  '*  the  stronger  and  more 
enduring  instinct."  Hitherto  we  have  believed  that  the 
huuiau  moral  sense,  though  liable  to  sad  oscillations  under 
the  influence  of  false  religion  and  education,  yet  points  nor- 
mally to  one  true  Pole.  Now  we  aie  called  on  to  think  there 
is  no  pole  at  all,  and  that  it  may  swing  all  round  the  citcle 
of  crimes  and  virtues,  and  be  equally  trustworthy  whether 
it  point  north,  south,  east  or  west.  In  brief,  there  are  no 
such  things  really  as  Bight  and  Wrong ;  and  our  idea  that 
they  have  existence  outside  of  our  own  poor  little  minds  is 
pure  delusion. 

The  bearings  of  this  doctrine  on  Morality  and  on  IJeligiou 
seem  to  be  equally  fatal.  The  all-embracing  Law  which 
alone  could  connnand  oui  icvenMice  lias  disappeared  from 
the  universe ;  and  God,  if  He  exist,  may,  for  auclit  we  cau 
surmise,  have  for  Hiniself  a  code  of  Kight  in  which  every 
cruelty  and  eveiy  injustice  may  form  a  part,  quite  as  pro- 
bably  as  the  opposite  principles. 

Does  such  an  hypothesis  actually  fit  any  of  the  known 
facts  of  human  consciousness?  Is  there  anywhere  to  be 
found  an  indication  of  the  supposed  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing a  conscience  in  which  the  2?Wwctp/es  of  Right  and 
Wrong  should  be  transformed,  as  well  as  their  application 
altered  ?  It  would  seem  (as  already  alluded  to)  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  utility  of  destroying  old  people  and 
female  infants  has  actually  appeared  so  great  to  many 
savage  and  semi-civilized  people,  as  to  have  caused  them  to 
practice  such  murders  in  a  systematic  way  for  thousands  of 
years.  But  we  have  never  been  told  that  the  Fuegtans 
made  it  more  than  a  matter  of  good  sense  to  eat  their  gmnd- 
fathers,  or  that  the  Chinese^  when  they  deposited  their 
drowned  babies  in  the  public  receptacles  labelled  "For 
Toothless  Infants,"  did  so  with  the  proud  consciou.sness  of 
fulfilling  one  of  those  tiint -hallowed  Kites  of  which  they  are 
so  fond.  The  transition  from  a  sense  of  Utility  to  a  sense 
of  Moral  Obligation  seems  to  be  one  which  has  never 
yet  been  oliserved  in  human  history.  Mr.  Darwm  hiinself, 
with  his  uu\  arying  candour,  remarks  that  no  instance  is 
known  of  an  arbitrary  or  supci-stitious  practice^  though 
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pursued  for  ages,  leaving  hercflitary  tendencies  of  the  nature 
of  a  moral  sense.  Of  cuurse  where  a  reli^'ioiis  sanctiou 
is  believed  to  elevate  any  special  act  (such  as  Sabbath- 
keeping)  into  an  express  tribute  of  homage  to  Ood,  it 
justly  assuim  s  in  the  couscieuce  precisely  the  place  such 
homage  should  occupy.  But  even  here  the  world-old  dls- 
tinctioQ  between  offences  against  such  arbitrary  laws,  mala 
prohtbitOt  and  those  against  the  eternal  laws  of  morals, 
mala  in  se,  has  never  been  wholly  overlooked. 

I  think,  then,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
moral  histor>'  of  mankind,  so  far  as  we  know  it^  gives  no 
countenance  to  the  hyjwthcsis  that  Conscience  is  the  re.snlt 
of  certain  contingencies  in  our  development,  and  that  it 
might  at  an  earlier  stage  have  been  moulded  into  quite 
another  form,  causing  Good  to  appear  to  ik^  Evil,  and  Evil 
Good.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  tlie  suggestions 
offered  by  the  highest  scientific  intellects  of  our  Ume,  to 
account  for  its  existence  on  principles  which  shall  leave  it 
on  the  level  of  other  instincts^  have  failed  to  approve  them- 
selves as  true  to  the  facts  of  the  casa  And  I  think,  there- 
fore^ that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  still  in  the  validity 
of  our  own  moral  consciousness,  even  as  we  believe  in  the 
validity  of  our  other  faculties,  and  to  rest  in  the  faith 
(well-nigh  universal)  of  the  human  race,  in  a  fixed  and 
supreme  Law,  of  which  the  Will  of  God  is  tlie  emljodiment, 
and  Conscience  tlie  Divine  transcript.  1  think  that  we  may 
still  repeat  the  hymn  of  Cleanthea : 

'*That  our  mils  blended  into  Thine 
(Concurrent  in  the  liiw  divine. 
Eternal,  nnivor'^;d,  just  and  gwd), 
lloiiouilii;;  and  honoured  in  our  servitude. 
Creation's  Pseau  march  may  swell, 
The  march  of  Law  immutable, 
Wheiein,  as  to  its  noblest  end. 
All  being  doth  for  ever  tend." 

Fjbamces  PoW£B  Cobbg. 
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IV.— JOHN  wesl]:y.— I. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Founder 
of  the  Mdlwdists.  By  tluj  Rev.  L.  Tyerman.  Vols.  L  and 
II.    London  :  Hoddur  and  Stoughton.  1870. 

John  Wesley  and  the  Evangelical  Reaction  of  thr  Eiq^^frenfh 
Century.  By  Julia  Wedgwood.  London :  Macmiiian  and 
Co.  1870. 

John  Wesley  8  Place  in  Church  History  determined,  with  th^ 
aid  of  Facts  and  Documents  unhiown  to,  or  nnnotiad  by, 
his  Biographers.  By  R  Denny  Uilin.  Eiviii^Loiis  :  Lon- 
don, Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1870. 

I  AM  desirous  of  making  known  some  tlioughta  which  I 
entertain  about  Jolm  Wesley.  I  wish  to  do  so,  be^anse 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  likely  to  be  said  by  any  one  else  ; 
and  the  present  seems  a  favourable  time  for  saying  it,  on 
account  of  the  general  attention  which  is  now  directed  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  chfiiacter  and  work.  My  interest  in  all  relating 
to  him  has,  thronphout  my  life^  been  of  the  strongest  kind ; 
and  I  have  acqnamted  myael^  acooiding  to  my  opportuni- 
tie8»  from  time  to  time,  with  whatever  has  been  written 
concerning  him.  In  my  younger  days,  I  was  not  only  inti- 
mately connected  with  Methodism,  but  specially  favoui*ed 
with  means  of  acquiring  a  traditional  knowledge  of  'Mr. 
Wesley.  I  lived  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  one 
of  his  literary  executors,  and  his  biographer,  and  I  am  in 
possession  of  such  information  as  a  close  friendship  with 
Mr.  Moore  would  naturiiUy  supply.  I  cannot  Ixelp  saying, 
as  I  pass  along,  that  Mr.  Moore,  for  depth  of  thought  and 
strength  of  purpose»  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  In  these,  and  in  some  other  respects,  he  was  a 
giant  in  his  day.  He  conld  express  the  reality  and  intensity 
of  religious  feeling  witli  a  power  hardly  to  be  conceived  of 
till  it  was  felt  His  Life  of  Wesley,  though  somewhat  heavy, 
is  superior  to  every  other  in  the  religious  representation  it 
contains.  I  have  modified  the  impressions  he  conveyed  to 
me,  but  Miy  \  icw<?  still  bear  witness  to  the  inlluence  of  his 
statements  and  opinions.  I  must,  in  what  I  may  advance, 
presume  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  life.    I  do  not  set  myself  to  tell  liis  story,  but  to 
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give  my  idea  of  tlie  true  meaning  and  use  of  the  story,  as 
it  has  been  often  told  by  others.  I  have  frequently  before 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  I  may,  in  some 
instances,  repeat  the  substance  of  former  efforts.    It  is 

not  my  intention,  Imwever,  to  «lo  so  ;  and  T  shall  eiitirely 
abstain  from  consuiting  anytluiig  1  have  already  written, 
Tlie  danger  of  disagreement  witli  myself  may  be  therefore 
as  imminent  as  is  that  of  reiteration.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  this  pei^sonal  introduction,  and  I  would  blot  it  out,  if  I 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  explain  what  might  other- 
wise appear  an  improper  assurance  in  my  method  of  treating 
my  subject 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  that  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  distinctively  religious  Influence  in  England 
was  what  is  commonly  called  Puritanism.  I  speak  only  of 
the  general  stream  of  popular  religion,  and  am  ready  to  allow 
for  any  amount  of  individual  instances  of  true  piety  which 
may  be  established  in  connection  with  other  influences. 
The  statement  I  have  made  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
others,  as  they  scree  with  or  difibr  firom  me  as  to  what  I 
understand  by  religion.  I  understand  bv  it,  that  personal 
cultivation  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  which 
makes  the  principle  of  divine  fear  the  ruHng  power  of  the 
life.  I  put  aside  all  questions  of  opinion  or  administration, 
and  look  only  to  the  formation  of  character.  In  that  essen- 
tial  respect  I  feel  assured  that  the  Puritans  wore,  pre- 
eminently, the  religious  people  of  our  country  during  the 
period  to  which  I  have  referred.  They  were  not  a  sect 
separated  from  the  National  Church,  at  any  i)art  of  this 
period.  They  existed  within  the  pale  of  that  Church 
throughout  all  its  changes.  They  formed  a  body  of  men 
who  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  engraft 
their  views  and  practices  upon  the  Episcopalian  constitution 
of  things ;  and,  when  Presbyterianism  or  Independency 
prevailed,  they  availed  themselves  of  those  institutions  for 
the  fultihuent  of  their  characteristic  purposes.  Between 
these  purposes  and  Preshyterianism  or  Indepeiidf  ncy  there 
was  a  greater  sympathy  than  there  was  between  tlu^ni  and 
Episcopalianism ;  but  it  was  not  the  Presbyterianism  or  Inde- 
pendency, any  more  than  it  was  the  Episcopalianism,  wliieh, 
of  itself,  expressed  such  purposes.  The  purposes  were  reli- 
gious, not  ecclesiastical.  Nay,  further :  though  certain  theo- 
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logical  conclusiona  stood  more  intimately  connected  with 
Puritan  life  than  any  church  organization  did,  it  was  the 
life,  rather  tlian  the  theology,  which  gave  to  Puritanism  its 
peculiar  nature  and  power. 

The  Acf  of  Uniformity  was  the  origin  of  formal  Dissent. 
The  passing  of  that  Act  produced  two  distinct  ccelesiastical 
parties  in  thecountr}'' :  one  consisting  of  those  wIjo  adhered 
to  the  Established  Cluuch,  and  the  other  of  those  who 
separated  themselves  from  that  Church.  The  separatists 
carried  away  with  them,  in  a  veiy  laige  measure,  the  Puritan 
element  which  had  before  leavened  9ie  whole  mass  of  leli- 

fious  profession.  Nothing  is  more  marked,  in  the  time 
etween  the  Restoration  and  the  Bevolution,  than  the  fact, 
that  everything  like  deep  and  earnest  religion  was,  for  the 
mnst  part,  confined  to  those  confn'cgations  and  individuals 
who  were  not  in  coTnTinniion  with  tlie  Church  of  En;:;land. 
That  Church  suffered  miserably  by  its  chancre  of  relation, 
as  far  as  religion  was  concerned.  It  Ijecame  more  intensely 
secular  than  it  liad  ever  been  before.  There  were  other 
causes,  besides  the  separation  I  have  noticed,  which  contri- 
buted to  this  efifect  The  licentiousness  of  manners  which 
came  in  like  a  flood  with  the  restored  monarchy,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  those  causea  The  result  was,  that, 
in  spite  of  some  remarkable  instances  of  powerful  preaching 
and  writing,  which  redeemed  the  character  of  the  established 
administration,  but  which  may  themselves  be  considered  as 
the  reflection  of  a  former  age,  Piety,  in  any  strength  of 
exercise  or  extent  of  operation,  had  become  nearly  the 
monopoly  of  those  whom  the  authorized  le^iiesentativc-^  of 
religion  persecuted  and  endeavoured  to  destroy.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  that  we  meet  with,  shine  out  in  contrast 
to  the  general  state  of  things  around  them. 

After  the  KevolutioD  of  1688,  another  change  in  the  reli* 
gious  condition  of  the  nation  occurred.  Morally,  the  Church 
of  England  remained  much  as  it  had  been  .under  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  but  the  theology  taught  assumed  a 
more  rationalistic  character.  This  tendency  affected  the 
Dissenting  communities  also,  so  that  their  religious  mani- 
festations lost  iimch  of  the  Puritan  character  formerly  be- 
longing to  them.  Wliere  the  movenu  nt  toward'?  rationalism 
was  resisted,  a  hard  Calvinism  was  ado]»ted,  ns  tlie  strongrst 
buhviirk  of  .such  resistance  ;  but^  however  effective  it  mi*^ht 
VOL.  VIIL  F 
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be  for  that  purpose,  it  oontribnted  little  to  the  free  deye- 

lopment  of  the  religious  life.  This  period  was,  there- 
fore, worsp,  in  its  relation  to  such  life,  than  tlio  period  of 
bitter  trial  wliicli  iinmediately  prucedetl  it.  There  are  some 
striking?  evidences  of  this  bein^'  the  case.  What  earnest 
reli,f(ion  existed  assumed  a  mystical  form,  in  distinction 
from  any  of  the  common  theologies  of  the  time.  Pereons 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  who  were  desirous  of 
fostering  among  themselves  a  deTotion  to  tiie  interests  of 
piety,  united  in  "BeligiouB  Societies "  separate  from  the 
existing  organisations ;  those  societies  bein^  a  peculiar  in- 
stitntion  tliat  met  a  new  want.  The  opposition  which  the 
first  ^lethodists  had  to  encounter  at  Oxford,  proved,  what 
would  have  been  incredible  in  theory,  that  mere  strictness 
in  religious  observances,  and  activity  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence, were  there  regarded  as  signs  of  madness.  It  i.% 
moreover,  very  significant,  that  when  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
began  their  reformation,  though  they  had  but  little  violent 
antagonism  to  encounter  from  Nonconformists,  they  found 
scarcely  so  much  sympathy  among  them  as  they  did  among 
ChitrchiAea  There  are  direct  testimonies,  powerful  enough 
and  numerous  enough  to  establish  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  am  aiming  ;  but  these  undeniable  facts  speak  louder  than 
any  declarations  can  do,  in  favour  of  the  in-eligious  character 
of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  necessity  there 
was  for  some  angel  to  descend  and  trouble  the  waters  before 
the  people  could  be  spiritually  healed. 

If  any  one,  living  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
had  taken  into  account  the  coui-se  of  events  that  has  just 
passed  under  our  notice,  he  would  be  naturally  led  to  adopt 
tlie  opinion,  that  a  religious  revival  in  Euglaud  would,  in 
aU  probability,  take  its  rise  ftom  circumstances  which 
fiuined  into  a  flame  the  old  Puritan  fire  that  was  smoulder- 
ing in  ashes.  It  would  scarcely  have  seemed  possible  that 
such  a  revival  should  spring  up  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  would,  indeed,  have  been  the 
fact,  that  "  the  Keligious  Societies  "  I  have  mentioned,  con- 
sisted of  members  of  that  Church  ;  but  those  societies 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  estimate  I  have  imagin(,ul.  It  is  singular  to 
mark  how  this  estimate  is  at  once  confirmed  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  events  which  actually  happened.    It  was  in 
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the  Church  of  England  that  Metliodisin  originated,  and 
among  membei*s  uf  ihat  Church  distinguished  for  their  high 
Anglican  views.  Stricter  Anglicans  than  old  Samuel  Wesley 
and  lu8  wife  could  Bcsrcely  be  found ;  and  their  children 
trod,  in  this  tespect,  in  the  steps  of  tiieir  paients.  John 
Wesley,  for  instance,  got  into  veiyhot  water  m  America^  by 
his  dogged  adherence  to  ritualistic  observances ;  and  he 
said  of  himself,  "  I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls 
almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church."*  But 
both  the  parents  of  the  Wesley  family  were  immediately 
descended  from  Puritans.  The  respective  fatliers  of  each, 
were  Ejected  Ministers  of  the  most  decided  Puritan  type. 
John  Wesley,  tlie  father  of  Samuel,  was  a  bold  and  severe 
specimen  of  the  clu.ss  tu  which  he  belonged.  There  is  a  well- 
known  dialogue  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
which  on  his  part  is  so  like  what  his  grandson  John  might, 
under  similar  circnmstanoes^  have  uttered,  that  it  cannot 
be  read  without  a  humorous  smile  of  recognition.  In  mental 
and  moral  respects,  the  chip  answers  to  the  block,  though 
the  block  was  a  very  close-grained  piece  of  anti-churchism 
indeed.  Dr.  Annesley,  the  f^ither  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Wesley,  was 
distin-j^iished  among  his  fellows  for  the  piety  of  his  life  and 
the  success  of  his  ministry.  We  have  here  nothing  to  do 
with  the  causes  which  led  the  children  of  these  lii^hts  of 
the  Dissenting  world,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  ancestral 
home,  and  take  shelter  in  the  house  of  bondage  from  which 
their  parents  had,  at  gieat  risks  and  sacrifices,  escaped. 
But  whatever  might  haye  been  the  effect  of  the  eoclesias* 
tical  transition  they  thus  underwent,  they  carried  into  their 
episcopal  refuge  all  the  steadfastness  and  fervour  of  reli- 
gious principle  by  which  their  forefathers  were  distin- 
guished; and  the  parsonage  at  £p worth  shone  brightly, 
among  the  other  parsonages  in  the  country^  as  a  spot  where 
Puritan  manners  and  habits  added  a  higher  i^piritual  worth 
to  the  decent  order  and  respectable  footing  of  an  Anglican 
ministry. 

There  wen?  other  peculiarities  in  this  WesKy  family 
besides  its  decidedly  religious  character.  Samuel,  the  head 
of  it,  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction.  His  literary 
labours  were  immense.   His  son  John  did  but  reflect  the 


•  Bo«t]i«y*«  Lif«  cf  W«tl47,  edition  1858,  Yd.  L  p.  149. 
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fathers  skill  and  diligence  in  compoaitkm.  It  ia  enriooa 
to  obacorve  how  similar  their  productions  were  in  style  and 
in  purpose.  A  singular  aptitude  for  abridging  laige  and 
valuable  works  for  popular  use  belonged  to  them  both. 
"The  Young  Student's  Library"  of  the  one,  was  modelled 
exactly  after  "The  Christian  Library"  of  the  other.  The 
father  was,  moreover,  conspicuous  find  influential  in  connec- 
tion with  tl)<>  Church  affain?  of  his  day.  He  strenuously 
foni^ht  against  Dissentci-s.  lit-  actively  supported  ni[,'h- 
church  movenieuts.  He  was  a  busy  member  of  Convocatiou. 
But  his  temper  was  not  so  amiable  as  his  conduct  was  zealous. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  good  man,  but  he  was  a  hard  and 
obstinate  ona  In  his  concern  for  public  matters  he  n^- 
lected  his  domestic  duties^  and  he  mismanaged  his  pecuniaiy 
affairs  so  as  to  be  continually  in  debt  He  had,  indeed,  to 
suffer  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  nothing  appeared  to 
prosper  in  his  hands.  The  misfortunes  of  his  worldly  lot 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  love  with  which  his  spiri- 
tual labours  were  re^^'arded.  His  flock  turned  at^ainst  their 
shepherrl.  Twice,  it"  not  three  times,  they  set  his  house  on 
fire  ;  and  tlie  famous  story  of  tlie  i/liost  bv  which  that  house 
was  haunt€'d,  is  most  reasonably  explained  on  the  principle 
that  caused  the  fires,  llis  relations  to  his  wife  were  not  of 
the  most  comfortable  kind.  She  herself  said  to  her  son 
John,  "It  is  an  unhappinoss  almost  peculiar  to  our  familj, 
that  your  fether  and  I  seldom  think  alika"*  And  her  son 
Samuel  said,  "  Would  to  God  my  father  and  mother  were 
as  Ciisy  in  one  another  as  my  wife  and  I  ara"+  When 
the  wife  was  detected  by  the  husband  in  omitting  to  say 
"Amen"  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  for  William  III.,  he 
left  her,  and  did  not  coixespond  with  her  till  after  the  king's 
death.  She  was,  however,  superior  to  him  in  power  of 
will,  as  in  most  other  things.  Her  letters  to  him  in  defence 
of  a  Sunday-evening  service  which  she  conducted  in  the 
house  when  he  was  absent  attending  Convocation,  prove 
that  he  could  not  generally  have  had  the  best  of  it  in  the 
disputes  between  them  He  left  the  education  of  their 
children  to  a  great  degree  in  her  hands;  and  she  was  a 
most  assiduous  and  successful  instructor.   Her  discipline 


•  Tyerman's  Life  of  John  Wesley,  Vol,  I.  p.  82. 
t  Weclgwood't  JohA  WmI^,  p.  11. 
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was  very  severe,  but  it  was  conducted  with  the  clearest 
views,  and  directed  to  the  uubleirt  ends.  She  treated  her 
children  rather  as  machines  than  as  creatures  of  sense 
and  passion ;  but  she  evidently  won  their  highest  reverence, 
and  to  her  direct  influence  upon  their  characters^  much  of 
the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Methodist  movement 
to  which  her  sons  gave  birth,  is  to  be  attributed.  Every 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  her  increases  the  idea  of  her 
intellectual  cultivation  and  moral  excellence ;  and  as  we 
read  such  an  account  as  the  followinix,  which  appears  in  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  our  pity  for  her  even  exceeds  our 
admiraliou : 

"I  am  rarely  in  health.  Mr.  "Wesley  declines  apace.  My 
dear  Emily,  who  in  my  present  cxij^pnres  would  exceedingly 
comfort  me,  is  compelled  to  go  to  service  iii  Lincoln,  where  she 
is  a  teacher  in  a  boaTding-achool.  My  second  daughter,  Suky,  a 
pretty  woman  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate^  when,  by  yonr  last 
unkind  letters,  she  perceived  that  all  her  hopes  in  you  were 
fni.stiuted,  liislily  threw  herself  away  upon  a  man,  if  a  man  ho 
can  be  called,  that  is  little  inferior  to  tlio  apostate  anj^cls  in 
wickedness,  that  is  not  only  her  plat^iio,  but  a  constant  affliction 
to  the  family.   0  sir !  0  brother  !  happy,  tin  ico  happy  are  you  ! 

happy  is  my  sister  that  buried  your  children  in  infancy!  

Believe  me,  sir,  it  is  better  to  mourn  ten  children  dead  than  one 
living  ;  and  I  have  buried  many.  But  hero  I  must  pause  awhile. 
Tlu;  other  children,  though  wantini^  ncitlier  industry  nor  cnpaeity 
lor  business,  we  cannot  put  to  any,  by  reason  we  have  neitiier 

money  nor  friends  to  ai>iiist  us  in  doing  it  Innumerable  are 

other  uneasiucsses,  too  tedious  to  mention,  insomuch  that  with 
my  own  indispoflition,  my  master's  infirmities,  Ae  absence  of 
my  eldest,  the  ruin  of  my  second  daughter,  and  the  inconceivable 
dislress  of  all  the  rest^  I  have  enough  to  turn  a  head  stronger 
than  mine.''* 

In  this  home  John  Wesley  was  brought  up,  and  the 
influence  upon  him  of  its  special  characteristics  may  be 

distinctly  traced.  Besides  the  litprarv  facility  which  he 
inlierited  from  liis  father,  his  scholastic  tast^j  would  V>e  Mfll 
cultivated  under  that  fatliefs  cxaniplo.  If  his  talents  were 
his  father's,  his  disposition  was  his  mothers ;  and  hnr  strict 
adherence  to  order  and  faithful  discharf^e  of  duly  would 
make  him  the  conscientious  disciplinarian  he  became, 

•  Mbor^tUfeof  Wfdoy,  Yi»L  L  p.  6S6. 
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Karrow  means  and  cruel  misfortunes  would  strengthen  his 
native  tendency  to  careful  and  indnstdoiu  independenoa 
He  would  meet  with  little  to  diaw  forth  his  affections  with 
warmth,  bnt  he  would  find  much  to  excite  him  to  serious 
reflection.  Above  all,  he  would  be  taught  to  regard  eveiy 
matter  which  presented  itself  to  his  thought^  in  the  light  cf 
religion,  and  to  cultivate  piety  as  a  necessary,  though  not  a 
joyful  exercise.  Growth  depends  upon  t  he  soil  as  well  as  the 
sf'cd  ;  and,  thoiii^di  his  hrothf-rs  niiglit  and  did  partake  of 
these  intluences  in  their  degree,  his  more  congenial  nature 
wouhi  fit  liim  for  a  fuller  participation  than  l>elon<Ted  to  them. 
His  mother  seems,  from  the  lirst,  to  have  appreciated  the 
treasure  she  had  obtained  in  this  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  sons.  "I  do  intend,"  she  dedated  before  God,  to  be 
more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child,  that  thou 
hast  so  mercifully  provided  for,  than  ever  I  have  been,  that 
I  may  do  my  endeavour  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  prin- 
ciples of  thy  true  religion  and  virtue.*** 

Two  marked  features  of  his  nature  very  early  appeared. 
One  was  a  pervading  use  of  the  logical  faculty.  "Child,** 
said  his  fatlier  to  him,  "you  think  to  carry  everythin<,'  by 
dint  of  ar^Tument ;  but  you  will  fitid  how  little  is  ever  done 
in  the  world  by  close  reasoning."-t-  Another  feature  was 
a  love  of  superiority.  When  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Charterhouse  caught  him  haranguing  a  lot  of  the  lower 
schoolboys  over  whom  he  had  constituted  himself  leader, 
and  put  to  him  the  question,  why  he  did  not  associate  with 
his  equals,  be  replied,  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven."^  A  disputatious  and  dominant  young  gentleman 
of  tliis  kind  was  well  fitted  to  enter  the  world  as  a  reformer 
of  its  abuses,  and  an  authoritative  instmctor  of  mankind. 

I  pass  on  to  tiie  Oxford  life  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
He  entered  that  University  as  a  student  of  Christ  Church 
College,  having  been  elected  from  the  Charterhouse.  It 
may  be  asked  how  his  education  could  have  been  provided 
for,  considering  the  poverty  which  his  mother  pleads.  The 
answer  is^  that  his  elder  brother,  who  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  masters  of  Westminster  School,  assist^  in  this 
work.   "You  have  been,"  wrote  old  to  young  Samud, 


*  Moora*t  Life  of  Wesley,  VoL  I.  p.  116. 
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"a  father  to  your  brothers  and  .sisturii,  especially  the  former, 
wliu  luive  cost  you  threat  sums  in  their  education,  both  before 
aud  siuce  they  went  to  the  Umveioity."*  Still  the  young 
tnan  had  a  hard  struggle  for  support,  and  the  Epworth  re- 
souices  were  drained  to  the  last  penny.  He  became  Fellow 
of  Liucoln  College  very  early»  and  while  there  was  chosen 
Greek  Lecturer  and  Moderator  of  the  daasea  After  his 
ordination  he  served  his  father  as  a  cmate ;  and,  on  being 
recaUed  to  Oxford,  acted  as  a  tutor. 

It  was  during'  his  absence  as  his  father's  assistant  that 
the  germ  of  tlui  first  Methodist  society  was  planted  in 
Oxford  by  liis  I'rnthor  Charles  ;  and  on  his  return  he  joined 
the  company  as  its  acknowledged  head.  For  this  position 
he  had  the  highest  (|u;dificntions.  His  learning  and  talents 
made  him  conspicuous  among  his  fellows.  His  lufiuence 
over  others,  and  his  skill  iu  oi^ganizatiou ;  his  more  than 
military  power  of  direction  and  command,  and  lus  entire 
devotedness  to  the  spiritual  purposes  entertained,  supplied 
the  necessary  stability  and  momentum  to  the  association  of 
which  he  took  charge.  He  kept  its  members  together  by 
the  rules  he  instituted.  He  stepped  forward  first  himself 
in  obedience  to  every  call  of  duty.  He  invi^;orated  the 
courai^e  of  his  adherents  by  his  superiority  to  vidieule  and 
opposition.  He  shrank  from  no  labour  or  privation  by  which 
the  full  effect  of  his  pusitioti  could  be  secured.  He  eafjferly 
seized  every  o})portunity  of  benevolent  exertion  that  might 
cou-solidatii  into  action  the  theory  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  adopted.  Thus  he  was  the  veritable  leader  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted.  His  brother  Charles  and  he  were 
most  intimately  united,  so  that  one  was  like  the  double  of 
the  other  ;  but  in  explanation  of  ti  l  it  is  said  that  Charles 
"followed  his  brother  entirely. "f  This  must  have  been 
the  order  of  things.  With  all  his  humility,  John  took  the 
ruling  oflfice  as  that  which  belonj^ed  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  felt  his  own  fitness  for  it,  while  he  submitted 
to  the  wish  of  others  in  the  case.  One  his  Oxford  com- 
paintiiis  u-ed  often  to  say,  with  truth  I  liave  no  doubt,  that 
"  his  brother  Wesley  was  natundly  and  habitually  a  tutor, 
and  would  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."!    We  may, 

"  Tv'jrmrin's  Life  nf  Paniuol  Wesley,  p.  417. 
t  McK.re  s  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I,  p.  23P. 
%  llampaoQ  s  Life  oi  Wedej,  VoL  IlL  p.  '61. 
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indeed,  imagine  tliat  if  he  was  opposed  he  would  display 
liis  sense  ot"  buiicrioiity  somewhat  harshly.  When  he  went 
home,  for  instance,  he  was  not  very  patiently  obeyed  ;  and 
it  is  his  own  story,  that  he  carried  the  faith  he  had  imhihed 
from  Law,  into  his  family  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to 
turn  the  house  upside  down.  "  Never,"  said  he»  "  did  I  see 
my  mother  so  moved.  Upon  one  occasion  she  said,  with 
more  appearanco  of  anger  than  ever  I  saw  in  her  before, 
Shall  I  be  taught  by  a  boy  T'  "  But  his  father  exerted  a 
moff'  sturdy  resistance  ;  and  when  the  snn,  from  the  height 
of  his  mystic  elevation,  would  eiifoTCe  the  purity  which  he 
had  learned  from  his  contemplative  friend,  the  ohl  man 
desired  him  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  his  apostolical 
nostrums."* 

We  cannot  conceive  too  strongly  of  the  entire  religious 
devotedness  which  John  Wesley  at  this  time  cultivated. 
Beligion  became  the  one  study  and  business  of  his  life.  He 

was  willing  to  give  up  cveiything  else  to  its  interests. 

"  Shall  I,"  said  he,  "  quite  break  off  my  pureuit  of  all  learn- 
ing but  what  immediately  tends  to  practice  ?  I  once  desired 
to  make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and  philosophy  ;  but  it  i.s 
pnst :  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  ;  and  if  I  cannot  attain 
to  any  progress  in  the  one,  witliout  throwing  u]i  all  thoughts 
of  the  other,  why,  fare  it  well;  yet  a  little  wiiile,  and  we 
shall  all  bo  equal  in  knowledge,  if  we  are  in  ^  irtue."f  He 
was  as  fully  pious  during  his  Oxford  life  as  he  was  at  any 
subsequent  period  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  as 
to  whether  he  was  then  converted  or  not  He  dated  his  con- 
version as  happening  after  his  return  from  Geoigia,  and 
Methodist  writers  have  followed  him  in  so  doing.  We  think 
this  a  grcat  t  li  '  ake.  It  arises  from  measuring  his  relations 
to  religion  by  his  relations  to  certain  dogmatic  conceptions 
of  Christianity.  Both  he  and  his  followers  interpreted  his 
experience  according  to  the  necessities  of  their  doctrinal 
theory.  But  a  broader  survey  includes  the  two  manifesta- 
tions, in  Oxford  and  in  Tendon,  under  the  same  religious 
rcprc.^cnlutiou.  I  do  not  at  all  deny  the  importance  of  the 
change  which  occun-ed  when  his  views  of  the  Christian 
salvation  became  conformed  to  what  is  called  the  KvangeU- 


*  Moon*«  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol  I.  p.  106. 
t  WatMm's  life  of  Wodey,  p.  30. 
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cal  sj'stem ;  bat  I  do  deny  that  the  line  which  separates 
his  converted  from  bis  unconverted  character,  should  be 
drawn  where  those  views  took  the  place  of  his  former  ones. 
X  deny  this  as  far  as  conversion  is  understood  to  mark  a 
man  s  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion  in  its  true 
Christian  form.  He  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  sen>e  nf 
the  term  when  ho  presided  over  the  Ifoly  Chih,  as  certainly 
as  he  was  wlieii  lie  Ik  l^^uh  to  Ljather  llie  Methodint  societies 
together.  Tin*  accidents  (if  his  oonthtion  became  dilleifnt, 
the  substance  of  it  remained  unaltered.  Tliis  couiparisou 
holds  good  with  regard  to  what  had  gone  before  his  Oxford 
course,  in  the  character  of  hereditary  piety,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  what  followed  after,  in  connection  with  his  Evan- 
gelical esrperionce.  The  strong  desire  which  Mr.  Wesley 
had  to  identify  a  Christian  conversion  with  such  an  expe* 


Christian  belief,  is  frequently  to  be  observed,  under  circum- 
stances which  convey  the  idea  of  veiy  glarin:^  mistake. 
When  Sfnnuel,  tlie  younger,  died  (though  his  death  happened 
after  unly  four  houra'  illness  ;  and  he  had  a  few  days  before 
strongly  expresised  himaelf,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  against 
the  Methodist  movement ;  and  had  been  engaged  wiihm  the 
previous  month  in  a  contention  with  his  brother  on  the 
question  .of  assurance),  John  wrote  in  his  journal,  "We 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  hearing,  fiom  one  who  had  attended 
my  brother  in  all  his  weakness,  that  several  days  before  he 
went  hence,  God  had  given  him  a  calm  and  full  assurance 
of  his  interest  in  Cllri^.t.  O  may  every  one  that  oppo<?eR  it 
be  thus  convinced  that  this  doctrine  is  of  God  !  *  When 
his  mother  die^l,  he  and  his  brother  Charles  put  u})on  her 
tombstone  the  following  lines,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  inappropriate  to  tlic  real  character  she  had  sustained 


*'  True  daughter  of  auction,  she, 
Inured  to  pain  and  misery, 
Mourned  a  long  night  of  griefs  and  fiean, 

A  legal  night  of  seventy  years. 
The  Father  then  revealed  his  Son, 
ilini  in  the  hroken  bread  iiiaile  known; 
Slio  knew  and  felt  her  sins  forgiven, 
And  found  the  earnest  of  her  heaven."  + 

•  Wesley'fi  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  2.-0. 

t  Moore'a  Life  of  We^ejr,  Vul.  1.  p.  5Q'<S. 
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I  suppose  these  instances  of  8  determiaatioQ  to  accom- 
modate  facts  to  theory  can  8carG«^  be  exceed  ihI  The 
sources  of  Wesley's  reli>^ions  inspiration  when  ut  ()xfonl 
were  such  works  as  a  Kenipis  s  Imitation  of  Christ,  Taylor's 
Holy  Livinf:^,  and  T^iw's  Scnous  Call  The  relit^ious  philo- 
sophy of  these  works  w     nut  tliut  oil  which  his  Puritan 


marked  in  the  one  case  88  in  the  other.  The  Anglican 
ascetic  was  as  truly  devout  as  had  been  the  PresbTtenan 
or  Independent  sainta 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  mark  how,  while  thus  endea- 
vouring to  serve  God  with  all  his  soul  and  strength,  young 
Wesley  leaned  upon  his  mother  for  support  and  guidance. 
It  is  fnini  his  correspondence  with  lier  that  our  knowledge 
of  his  feelings  and  purposes,  undiT  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  mainly  derived.  He  recog- 
nized in  her  a  counsellor  with  whom  no  other  could  bo 
compared,  and  she  proved  herself  more  than  equal  to  every 
burden  he  thus  imposed  upon  her.  Her  clear,  calm  and 
earnest  judgments  lift  her  to  a  high  rank  among  those 
honourable  women  to  whom  the  Church  in  all  ages  has 
owed  so  much  of  its  light  and  heat 

We  have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  John 
Wesley's  appearance  and  mannerSt  as  well  as  of  his  men- 
tal qualifications  and  moral  repute,  at  this  stage  of  his  life. 
He  was  small,  but  remarkably  well  built.  Indeed,  the  whole 
family  seem  to  have  been  short  of  stature.  His  complexion 
was  vi  rv  fair  and  fresh,  his  countenance  had  great  vivacity 
of  exiirt'ssioii,  and  his  movements  were  active  and  quick. 
On  tirbt  coming  to  Oxford,  he  was  admired  for  his  wit  and 
gaiety.  He  had,  however,  always  something  of  authority 
in  his  look ;  and  wh«i  he  became  noted  for  seriousness  of 
behaviour,  he  alarmed  men  by  the  earnestness  of  his  pro* 
posals.  He  went  straight  to  the  performance  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  duty,  however  strange  it  might  be,  as  though 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  to  be  done ;  and  he  took 
upon  himself  onerous  engagements  without  respect  to  any 
consideration  but  the  impulse  of  doing  good  according  to 
his  opportunities.  His  speech  was  direct  and  frank,  and 
his  style  of  writing  simj)le  and  full  of  point.  "  He  had,"  said 
Mr.  Gumbold,  from  whose  account  some  of  the  pai  ticulars 
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just  noticed  are  diawn,  **  he  had  naturally  a  very  clear  ap- 
prehension, yet  his  exact  prudence  depended  more  on  hit 
humility  and  singleness  of  heart."*   The  reference  to  his 

piety  by  the  same  writer  is  atiU  more  impressiva  "He 
tliou!:^lit  prayoT  to  lie  moro  his  hiiRiness  than  anythincj  else  ; 
and  i  have  seen  him  euiiit'  out  of  his  tlosct  with  a  serenity 
of  countenance  that  was  in  xt  to  shining.  It  disfovored 
what  he  had  been  doing,  and  «,'ave  inc  donble  ho[»e  of  re- 
ceiving wise  directiouij  in  the  mutter  about  which  I  came 
to  consult  him.  In  all  his  motions  he  attended  to  the  will 
of  God't  It  is  but  right  to  add  what  is  further  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  him  by  his 
friends :  He  never  assumed  anything  to  himself  above  his 
companions:  any  of  them  might  speak  their  mind,  and 
tlieir  words  were  as  strictly  rc^rded  by  him  as  his  words 
were  by  them."* 

W»'Rley  broke  u|)  his  Oxford  life  in  order  to  go  fuit, 
as  a  missu.naiy  to  Georgia.  He  had  previously  resisted  ilie 
wish  of  his  family  that  ho  should  succeed  his  father  an 
rector  of  Epworth.  The  impression  entertained  of  the  in- 
flexible determination  bebnging  to  him  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  connection  with  thu  resistance;  His  brother 
Samuel,  when  alluding  to  his  having  declared  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  living,  says:  "After  this  declaration,  I  be- 
lieve, that  no  one  can  move  your  mind  but  Uim  who  made 
it."§  We  cannot,  liowever,  wonder  at  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  Such  a  |)Osition  as  that  of  parson  of  a  country 
parish  could  not  harmonize  with  the  views  he  entertained 
of  the  work  to  which  he  was  called.  His  .sense  of  power 
and  his  experience  of  success  must  have  led  him  to  look  for 
a  wider  sphere  of  exertion,  and  his  ascetic  habits  alienated 
him  from  those  methods  of  ministerial  employment  which 
the  common  circumstances  around  him  presented.  In 
Georgia  he  expected  to  have  foil  scope  for  his  eneigies, 
and  to  Ijr  firrd  from  those  conventional  hindrances  which 
an  established  religious  society  cast  in  his  way.  Alas ! 
he  was  fearfully  disappointed.  His  efforts  were  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  and  the  society  into 
which  he  was  thrown  was  more  ortiticial  than  that  he 


•  Moon  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  ^  240.  f  Ibid.  p.  2 12. 
;  Ibid.  II.  240.  §  IbiJ.  p.  212. 
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had  left  in  England.  He  could  not  have  been  satMed 
even  with  his  own  behavionr  as  to  matters  in  which  hia 
self-denial  was  tried.  He  was  publicly  accused,  instead 
of  being  reverentially  submitted  to.  !Much  of  his  trouble 
arose  from  the  fact  that  lie  was  considered  by  others  to  be 
troublesome.  What  was  still  woi'sp,  he  found  the  religious 
theor}^  which  he  went  out  to  pronuilgate,  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  the  wants  with  wliii  h  he  had  to  deal,  and  lost  his 
faiili  in  the  principles  ou  which  he  had  built  his  hope  of 
success.  No  Tractariau  neophyte  of  the  present  day  could 
have  been  more  pertinacious  in  insisting  upon  the  forms  of 
the  Church,  than  he  was.  He  introduced  innovations  of 
his  own,  just  as  High-church  clergymen  now  do,  and,  like 
them,  he  r^rded  all  other  innovations  with  priestly  horror : 
but  he  found  that  in  this  way  he  couM  not  extend  his 
innii'Mice.  Ilis  theoloi^'  was  of  that  t}^e  which,  preserving 
a  tirni  belief  in  orthodoxy,  yet  resolves  the  cultivation  of 
rcligiou  int«  spiritual  reflection  and  discipline  :  but  he 
found,  niuiuly  through  his  intercourse  with  sonie  Moravians 
with  whom  he  met,  that  what  he  was  brought  to  consider  as 
the  essential  nature  of  faith,  had  entirely  escaped  his  notice. 
He  placed  a  sure  reliance  upon  the  purity  and  sufficiency 
of  that  consecration  to  the  divine  service  for  which  he  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices ;  but  he  found  that  this  depend- 
ence was  no  absolute  security  ai^inst  temptation,  and  did 
not  deliver  him  from  the  fear  of  death.  This  was  truly  a 
nioun-.ful  state  of  thiiigs.  It  resulte<l  in  pr('j)aring  for  tliat 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  transformation  wliieh  took  place 
in  him  after  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  That  was, 
indt'cd,  the  true  moral  significance  of  his  Georgian  missioa 
It  formed  the  great  tuniing-poiut  of  his  life.  W  hat  he  had 
suffered,  shook  his  attachment  to  the  Churchism  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  brought  home  to  him  a  deep 
sense  of  the  doctrinal  deficiency  of  the  Christianity  he  had 
adopted.  He  was  thus  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
influences  by  which  his  future  course  was  directed.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  takn  his  own  words  as  true,  thou«7h  it 
be  a  different  one  from  that  in  which  he  used  them — "  It 
is  upwards  of  two  years  since  T  left  my  native  country,  in 
order  to  teach  the  Georgia  Indians  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Why,  what  I  least  of  all  expected :  that  I,  who  went  to 
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America  to  convert  otlw  rs,  was  never  converted  myself** 

If  conversion  nifnns  [hv.  relation  of  man  to  God,  this  is 
wrong  ;  but  if  it  means  the  relation  of  John  Wealey  to  him- 
«elf,  it  is  prolunndly  ri«;lit. 

The  ch;m<^t'  wliich  took  jiliice  in  ^fr.  WesU'y's  rt'lii^iouii 
views,  consisted  in  his  dtcivled  and  thoroujj;h  reception  of 
the  doctrine ;  that  a  direct  assurance  of  present  salvation 
was  connected  with  the  exercise  of  true  faith  in  Christ, 
such  faith  being  alone  the  condition  of  God's  favour,  and 
the  assurance  it  produced  being  followed  by  divine  influ- 
ences under  which  a  life  of  perfect  holiness  might  be 
secured.  It  was  his  aim,  at  this  time  and  ever  afterwanls, 
to  lay  down  this  schcino  witli  tho  ntniost  prf'('isi')n  ;  but  it 
is  difficnit  to  fix  the  cxart  nifiiiiiii;^'  he  attarhcd  to  its  most 
prominent  terms.  Whether  hiitli  itb<ilt  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  assurance  witli  wiiieh  it  was  connected? 
How  iar  that  assurance  was  independent  of  nioi-al  self- 
examination?  In  what  sense  holiuess  of  life  could  com- 
prehend the  perfection  of  a  Christian  character  ?  These  are 
questions  which  he  never  seemed  able  satisfactorily  to 
xesolveL  In  fiact,  the  logical  method  of  exposition  he 
adopted  was  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subj(!ct  he  had  to 
unfold.  It  was  his  fault,  all  his  life  long,  that  he  failed  to 
sec  the  matters  with  which  he  dealt,  in  the  depth  and 
bvendt!)  that  really  belonged  to  tliem.  and  tri<'d  vainly  to 
limit  tlieir  nature  in  obedience  to  rules  of  toniial  reasoning. 
In  the  instance  bcture  us,  we  may  accept  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  change  he  underwent,  without  sub- 
scribing to  hiM  dogmatic  statements  respecting  it  By 
putting  aside  those  statements,  and  looking  at  the  case  as 
It  bad  to  do  with  the  principles  of  religious  philosophy,  its 
significance  increases  in  our  apprehension,  and  we  attach 
greater  value  to  the  movement  it  introduced.  What  does 
all  this,  about  the  truth  of  divine  assurance  and  the  power 
of  divine  influence  express,  but  the  one  great  doctrine,  that 
religion  consists  in  the  union  of  God  with  the  human 
soul,  and  is  cultivated  and  perfected  by  every  operation 
on  His  part  which  can  rend*  r  that  union  a  vital  and  con- 
stant element  of  our  spiritual  experience  ?  What  is  the 
simplicity  of  &ith  here  insisted  upon,  but  that  entire  resig- 
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nation  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  Christian  trath,  which 
opens  the  whole  heing  for  the  reception  of  whatever  good 
G^od  has  to  bestow,  and  sanctifies  the  whole  action  to  the 

performance  of  whatever  service  God  may  choose  to  com- 
mand ?  No  merit  of  works  is  taken  into  the  account  in 
such  n  process  ;  all  tliat  is  done  is  the  est.al)lislimoiit  of  the 
man  in  the  right  })ositioiL  The  work  to  be  effected  is  the 
work  of  God,  wrought  out  in  contact  with  tlie  fidelity  of 
human  endeavour ;  and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  moral 
faith  that  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  question  of 
theory  is  brought  home  to  the  personal  feeling  and  practice 
of  each  subject  of  divine  graca 

Great  indeed  was  the  difference  between  this  represent- 
ation of  experimental  Christianity  and  the  view  which  Mr. 
Wesley  formerly  entertained.  Tlie  former  view  presented 
a  system  of  human  means — efforts  of  mortification  and 
benevolence  and  piety — as  the  materials  of  the  Christian  life. 
Now,  the  system  followed  was  divine.  Ood,  ever  present 
and  ever  active  on  llis  servants'  behalf,  was  the  ohject  of 
unceasing  trust ;  and  to  dwell  in  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance, and  to  be  conformed  to  His  holy  will,,  were  the  chief 
purposes  of  existence.  We  can  mark  this  great  diiTerence 
in  the  effects  of  the  new  system  as  they  are  described  to  us. 
How  great  must  have  been  the  conviction  of  that  difference, 
as  the  divine  idea  was  made  to  supersede  the  hnman  one 
in  its  inflnenoe  upon  character  and  conduct  with  regard  to 
Wesley  himself!  Certainly  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  new 
man.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  when  he  began  to  preach 
this  fresh  gospel,  he  should  have  excited  the  attention  and 
produced  the  effects  he  did.  It  w^^  as  enlightening  and 
invigorating  to  others  as  it  was  to  himself,  and  from  what 
he  saw,  as  well  as  from  what  he  felt,  he  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider its  publication  as  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  land. 
The  opposition  produced  by  his  preaching  wa.s,  moreover, 
as  natural  to  the  circumstances  as  the  gladness  with  which 
it  was  hailed ;  for  notliing  so  irritates  men  who  are  not 
prepared,  iu  the  spirit  of  penitent  self-abandonment,  to 
humble  themselves  before  God,  as  the  demand  that  evexy- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  trust  in  their  own  righteousness 
should  be  superseded  by  the  simple  exercise  of  faith. 

It  is  commonly  stated,  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  began  to 
preach  the  doctrines,  to  the  conviction  of  whose  truth  and 
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valne  lie  bad  thus  attained,  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Chntch  were  closed  against  him ;  partly  on  account  of  a 
disapproval  of  his  views,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  his  popularity.  In  fonning 
an  opinion  on  this  question,  it  is  but  light  fliat  we  should 
a^^k,  What  clnini  he  had  to  the  occupation  of  those  puli>its? 
He  had  no  claim  at  all.  He  and  his  fri^^nds  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  because  he  felt  a  burning  desire  to  communicate 
his  newly-acquired  knowledge  to  niuiikind,  the  clergy,  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  should  have  invited  liim  to  supersede 
tbemselvee  in  the  foMlment  of  the  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  fixed  Thns»  at  a  subseqaent  period,  he  affirmed  of  those 
clergymen  who  believed  he  proclaimed  the  gospel,  "  If  they 
do  not  ask  me  to  preach  in  their  churches,  they  are  account- 
able for  my  preaching  in  the  fields."  *  But,  though  he  re- 
garded himself  as  specially  called  to  the  labour  of  an  univer- 
sal evangelist,  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  that  call 
would  be  unhesitatingly  ncr  e]>ted  by  his  brethren.  As  far  as 
they  thought  differently  from  him,  they  could  not  be  blanied 
for  declining  his  assistance  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  crowds 
of  people  flocking  to  their  churches  to  hear  a  stranger,  would 
not  seem  to  them  a  justification  for  placing  that  stranger  at 
their  head.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  them  were  influ- 
enced by  a  positive  opposition  to  the  religions  interest 
which  it  was  theur  dnty  to  promote ;  bat  we  aie  not  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  case,  when  there  was  so 
much  of  a  better  character  which  can  be  reasonably  advanced 
on  their  side.  We  are  perhaps  accustomed  to  transfer  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  the  reverential  feelings  with  which  we 
regard  the  apostolic  course  that  Mr.  Wesley  afterwards  pur- 
sued. But  those  who  only  knew  him  at  this  period  were 
under  no  obligation  to  acknowledge  his  fipostleship.  A 
young  man  who  had  at  college  the  reputation  of  being  a 
little  crackbrained,  and  who  had  just  returned  from  a  colony 
which  he  had  thrown  into  disorder  by  his  vagaries,  was  not 
unnaturally  considered  as  dangerous  when  he  commenced 
a  reli^ons  reformatioa  The  paiaon-mind,  I  am  awaie,  is 
often  irritated  by  professional  jealousy ;  but  the  ministers  of 
any  community  could  hardly  be  expected  to  hail  the  advent 
in  their  firmament  of  such  a  star  as  this.   The  fact  was 
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thatk  at  the  very  beginning  of  bis  ^fetbodist  career,  John 
Wesley  assumed  the  prominent  and  ruling  position  which 
he  oontinned  always  to  maintain.  I  notice  this  fact  as 
harmonizing  with  the  character  I  Imve  nssi«7ned  to  him 
during  his  Oxford  life.  Colciiilgc  lias  said  some  hard 
thin?:,^  relating  to  this  part  of  his  character.  He  speaks  of 
**  Boy  W'esl.  y,  Youth  We.sley,  Young  Man,  Man,  Elder, 
Pulriiirch  W'ejiley, '  h.s  equally  identified  with  '  the  first  pro- 
noun personal  in  all  its  esses,  but  only  in  the  singular 
number  and  repeats  the  sentiment  in  even  worse  forms. 
But  this  is  not  fair  to  the  case,  unless  it  be  taken  with  an 
explanation  which  forbids  to  it  all  selfish  bearing.  What 
Boy  Wesley  and  Youth  AW  >1(  y  wen»,  dors  not  need  any 
other  interpretation  than  that  supplied  by  disposition  and 
faculty  ;  but  Youn^;  Man,  Man,  Eldrr,  and  Patriarch  Wesley, 
acted  undi  r  tlie  ]ut>tbund  conviction  that  he  was  imme- 
diately dircctrd  from  on  high.  In  the  station  he  occupied, 
God  had  placed  him,  and  in  the  course  he  followed,  Clod  was 
leading  hinL  Of  that  he  felt  assured.  \Ve  may  think  liim 
right  or  wrong  in  this,  but  we  are  bound  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  it  in  our  judgment  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  toward  others.  His  fault  lay,  as  we  may  have  occa- 
sion more  fully  to  point  out,  in  his  not  giving  to  his  coad- 
jutora  those  opportunities  of  comparison  with  himself,  by 
means  of  which  their  claims  might  be  fairly  adjusted  in 
connection  with  his.  But  it  was  no  vulgar  ambition  wliich 
caused  him  to  act  as  lio  did.  ITc  brdieved  tliut  in  so  doini^ 
he  was  nut  socking  Ins  own  h(uiour,  liut  "glorifying  his 
Father  which  is  in  heavea"  No  doubt,  at  the  very  best, 
he  built  upon  the  foundation  of  his  natural  qualifications ; 
.  but  this  he  would  consider  the  line  of  his  duty,  provided 
what  came  to  him  by  nature  was  sanctified  under  super- 
natural influences.  In  this  sanctification  he  trusted,  and 
for  it  he  prayed  and  strove  ;  and  he  thus  reconciled  himself 
to  whatever  authority  came  into  his  hands.  He  did  not 
scheme  for  it  nor  grasp  at  it,  though  he  appropriated  it 
and  employed  it  as  pro]ter1y  lHdnni,diii^  to  him.  In  tins 
he  only  answered  to  the  best  type  of  the  delegated  kiu^s  of 
men.  Such  authority  as  T  am  speaking  of  is  reconciiubie 
with  the  deepest  peraonal  humility. 
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It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  feeling  of  being  excluded 
from  the  churches  of  the  laud,  tlmt  'yiv.  Wesley  consented 
to  adopt  field  preaching ;  to  conduct  reh'gious  services  in 
unauthorized  places  of  worship  ;  and  to  employ  Iny  airents 
as  assistants  to  his  ministrv.  These  were  iiinovatinii^  the 
yielding  which  marks  a  <i;reat  alteration  in  bis  ecciebias- 
tical  poaitioiL  The  kind  of  Clunchism  of  wliich  he  was  the 
chuiiipion  in  Georgia  was  now  discarded.  He  ccrtaiul}'  did 
not  intend  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  he  had  accepted  the  principle,  that  the  order  of  that 
Church  was  to  he  put  aside  wherever  the  spiritual  interests 
to  which  it  was  justly  subservient  could  be  best  promoted 
by  its  neglect  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  from 
the  imputation  of  this  violation  of  order ;  and  when  put 
upon  his  defence  he  did  not  make  out  a  clear  case  of  justi- 
fication. As  a  Christian  minister,  responsible  only  to  God, 
he  could  not  have  been  blamed  ;  but  as  a  clergyman, 
respousilde  to  bis  episcopal  superiors,  he  assumed  far  more 
liberty  tliaii  be  was  entitled  to.  In  readini'  the  accounts  of 
the  interviews  which  \iv.  and  his  brother  Charl(\s  liad  with 
Bishop  Gibson  and  Archbishop  Potter,  our  sympathies  are 
•  on  the  aide  of  the  Church  dignitaries*  as  conducting  them- 
selves with  much  forbearance  under  very  painful  circum- 
stancesL  But  nothing  was  suffered  to  stay  the  brothers  in 
the  course  which  they  judged  Providence  had  opened 
before  them. 

London  and  Bristol  were  the  two  places  in  which  the 
first  great  success  of  I\Ir.  Wesley's  efforts  was  obtained, 
and  where  the  organized  form  of  the  Methodist  societies 
was  originally  adopted.  But  before  this  orLjanization  was 
effected,  certain  events  took  place  which  cleared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  these  societies  under  the  entire 
management  of  the  oue  master-mind  that  was  destined  to 
preside  over  ibem. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Wesley  converted  to  those  views 
of  the  assurance  of  faith  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
his  doctrine  of  salvation,  than  he  sought  broadly  to  dis- 
tinguish his  theology  from  that  of  William  Law,  whom 
he  had  formerly  regarded  as  his  leader.  He  wrote  to 
Law  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  letter  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  indignant  reproof  Iff  no'^iisfHl 
his  old  friend  of  having  deceived  and  iigured  hmi  in  reia^ 
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lion  to  his  religious  interests ;  and  even  reflected  sovon^ly 
iipDii  the  temper  and  manners  of  tlic  pietist.  Law  acquitted 
lii  nisei f  well  in  the  correspondence  which  ensued  That 
correspoadence  develops  much  more  impropriety  on  Wes^ 
ley's  part  than  his  mereij  treating  a  theological  difference  as 
a  personal  offenca  It  strongly  conveys  the  idea  that  he 
was  vexed  with  himself  at  having  been  made  the  victim  of 
a  mistake,  and  considered  his  own  honour  in  connection 
with  the  conclusions  he  adopted  as  the  matter  of  first  im- 
port. He  had  l)oen  wrong — he  was  now  rij^ht :  and  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain  the  right  as  a  possession  which 
set  him  above  those  who  had  participated  witli  him  in  the 
wron;^.  He  i'elt  that  lie  was  wi.ser  than  his  teachers  ;  and 
rudely  shook  oil'  the  bonds  of  a  past  obedience.  A  dis- 
position similar  to  this  is  manifested  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  brother  Samuel,  which  took  place  at  the  first  stage 
of  his  new  caieer.  Samnel  treated  him  as  one  in  whom 
enthusiasm  had  overlK)me  sobriety  of  judgment  and  con- 
duct ;  but  he  reasoned  closely  with  him  and  on  terms  of 
brotherly  equality.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  though  nmch 
the  younger  of  the  two,  MTote  in  a  prophetic  rather  than  a 
brotlierly  tone,  and  pressed  his  opinions  in  a  moral  rather  . 
than  an  ai^umentative  foi  iu.  It  was  what  he  had  himself 
felt  and  seen  that  lie  chieiiy  insisted  upon  ;  and  it  was  to 
the  spiritual  condition  of  his  con-espondent  that  he  made 
his  stron;^'est  a])peal — "0  brother,  would  to  God  you  would 
leave  disputing  coucerniug  things  which  you  know  not,  if 
indeed  you  know  them  not,  and  beg  of  God  to  fill  up 
what  is  yet  wanting  in  you.  Why  should  not  you  also 
seek  till  you  receive  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding?"*  There  was  here  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
assertion  which  directed  his  remonstrance  with  Law.  In 
both  cases  he  cut  off  the  ground  from  around  him,  and 
stood  alone,  fully  supported  by  the  confident  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  opinions. 

Another  .step,  in  the  direction  of  forinin^^  reli<,nons  asso- 
ciations over  which  he  might  have  eonijilete  control,  was 
taken  by  ^Ir.  Wesley  when  he  separated  himself  from  the 
Moravians.  There  was  considerable  justification  for  his 
disapproval  of  their  proceedings.  Much  that  passed  between 
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him  and  them  manifests  on  their  part  a  strong  tendency  to 
put  a^idc  religious  practice  in  favour  of  passive  dependence 
upon  God.  As  he  states  the  case,  their  "  way  to  faith"  led 
them  "not  to  use  what  we  term  tiie  means  of  grace,  not  to 
go  to  church,  not  to  communicate,  not  to  feat,  not  to  use  so 
much  private  prayer,  not  to  read  the  Scripture,...  not  to  do 
temporal  good,  nor  to  attempt  doing  spiritual  good."^  This 
form  of  religion  was  always  specially  abhorrent  to  him. 
A  strong  moral  tone  ppr\'adod  all  his  teachings,  sometimes 
even  at  tlio  risk  of  inconsistency.  Whatever  inclined 
toward  Antmoniianism  lie  instinctively  resisted.  Tliis  is 
to  be  taken  into  our  account  in  judging  of  ius  conduct  in 
the  instance  before  us.  And  we  have  also  to  take  into  account 
the  extreme  silliness  attaching  to  the  manner  m  which  the 
Moravians  frequently  expressed  their  religious  ideas.  Enthu- 
siasm with  many  of  them  took  the  shape  of  utter  nonsense ; 
and  it  was  the  constant  strife  of  John  Wesley  to  gain  for 
his  own  enthusiasm  the  credit  of  the  plainest  sense.  Ac- 
cunicy  of  statement,  and  aptness  of  phra8e»  he  sought  for 
with  a  conscientious  directness  of  purpose.  But  when  we 
have  allowed  for  all  this,  the  case  is  not  fully  cleared  up. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Moravianism,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
was  other  when  ^Ir.  Wesley  separated  from  it,  than  it  was 
when  he  connected  himself  with  it ;  and  it  is  vev}'  evident 
that  the  modes  of  thought  adopted  by  the  Moravians  were, 
generally  speaking,  truer  to  the  religious  theory  common 
to  them  and  him,  than  Jklr.  Wesley's  were.  These  people 
(whom  on  this  account  he  called  mystics)  considered  the 
essence  of  religion  to  consist  in  keeping  the  soul  in  such  a 
frame  of  divine  contemplation  as  would  secure  a  constant 
spiritual  communion  witii  God.  For  this  they  waited,  with 
devout  submission.  Outward  ordinances  and  exercises  they 
held  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  this  ;  and  guarded  them- 
selves against  every  influence  which  mir^ht  divert  their 
attention  from  the  great  inward  work  to  which  their  efforts 
were  mainly  directed.  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate tliis  conception  of  the  subject  His  was  a  mind 
wanting  in  depth  of  reflection.  Ho  saw  nothing  as  a 
reality  but^what  ho  could  state  in  tlie  way  of  shaip  verbal 
definition. '  He  thus  put  the  disparagement  of  outward 
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services,  and  the  cultivation  of  inward  piety  in  contrast 
with  each  other.  He  no  doubt  was  furnished  with  many 
instances  of  such  a  contrast ;  but,  if  he  could  have  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  matter,  he  might  have  found  a 
root  of  union  where  he  perceived  only  opposition.  His  own 
faith  rcqniiTfl  to  be  traced  to  this  root,  though  he  never 
dreanit  of  digging  for  it.  It  was  his  con.stant  error  that, 
holding  views  which  could  only  truly  rest  upon  a  I'rec  and 
full  acknowk'dtrment  of  the  principle  of  divine  iutiuence 
as  independent  of  mere  doctrinal  belief,  he  based  them 
upon  the  correctness  with  which  such  belief  was  held  It 
thus  became  one  of  his  great  objects  to  itoaintain  the  inte- 

frity  of  his  doctrine  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  his  theory, 
his  lack  of  sympathy  with  Moravianism  is  due,  in  the 
largest  measure,  to  Wesley's  distinctive  individuality ;  but 
it  is  also  due,  in  some  degree,  to  his  national  sensibilities. 
Coleridge  has  acutely  said  of  the  separation  we  fire  now 
concerned  with:  "The  true  gromid  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  diversity  of  the  (lerman  and  English  genius."*  "The 
partif's  conld  not  but  uiisunderstand  each  other,  for  Ziu- 
zeu( lort  was  a  Theosopher  or  Caljiric  metaphysieian  with- 
out logic,  and  Wesley  a  logician  without  metapliysics."-f 
The  firet  of  these  quotations  from  Coleridge  is  preceded  by 
the  following  statement :  "  Wesley's  insulated  and  mono- 
cratic  spirit,  in  other  words,  his  incapability  of  existing  other 
than  as  the  positive  pole,  was  doubtless  the  main  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  breach  at  this  time.'*J  This  is  also  trua 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  connected  with  a  reli- 
gious movement,  on  the  Moravian  conditions.  He  may  he 
imngined  as  always,  consciously  or  imconscimisly,  asking 
himself  the  question,  How  can  I  continue  the  work  to 
which  I  am  appointed,  if  1  am  ohliL'ed  to  act  under  the 
control  of  others?  Count  Zinzendorf  and  he  could  not 
together  have  occupied  ilie  station  into  wliich  the  characters 
of  both  naturally  forced  them.  Nor  could  Wesley  have 
been  content  with  the  place  be  would  have  been  obliged  to 
take  in  an  already  organized  community  like  the  Moravian 
onei  What  led  him  to  break  through  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  have  led  him  to  break  through 
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the  order  of  any  otlier  churcli  not  formed  and  mnr)n?<^d  by 
himself.  There  is,  tlion'toro,  considonible  likohhuod  in 
\^ljat  James  Hutton,  tlie  Moiuvian,  says  on  this  subject, 
though  it  is  to  be  taken  with  such  limitations  as  the  pre- 
cediiig  remarks  may  suggest : 

John  Wesley,  diflp1ea»ed  at  not  being  thoaght  ao  mncb  of 
as  formerly,  iind  offen<I*  •!  with  the  eesj  way  of  BBlTation  as  taught 
by  the  Brethren,  piibli<  ly  spoke  against  our  doctrines  in  his 
itermons,  and  his  friends  did  the  sumo.  In  Jnne,  1740,  he 
formed  his  i?'outidfry  S.n  i.  ty  in  oi^posiijon  tn  the  one  wliich 
met  at  Fetter  Lane,  and  wlucli  hud  betomu  a  Munivitm  Society. 
Many  of  onr  usual  hearers  consequently  left  us,  especially  the 
fenuUea.  We  asked  his  forgiveness  if  in  anything  we  had 
aggrieved  liiiu  ;  1  ut  li-;  (  futinued  full  of  wratli,  a«  <  using  the 
Brethren  that  th<  y,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  doctrine  uf 
faith,  neglected  the  law  and  zoril  for  sanctiliratinn.  In  sltm  t,  lio 
bftame  onr  declared  oppoaeiiL  ;  and  tlie  two  socii  tirs  of  tlio 
Bretliren  and  Methodists  thenceforward  were  separated,  and 
became  in(U  ]H  ndent  of  each  other.*** 

Whatever  the  causes  of  this  separation  migbt  e  been, 
the  result  was,  that  it  removed  one  of  the  main  barriers  in 
the  way  of  that  course  of  unfettered  personal  action  on 
which  Mr.  Wesley  was  about  to  enter. 

There  remained  another  obstai  to  the  full  liberty  of 
self- determination  to  which  Mi-.  Wesley  attained  as  the 
leader  of  the  people  who  submitted  to  his  teaching.  This 
obstacle  was  the  theological  difference  between  him  and 
Mr.  Whitfield-  Tluy  had  hitlu  rto  acted  iu  concert.  But 
Wesley  was  an  Arminian,  and  Wliitfield  was  a  Calvinist 
Each  one  had,  in  these  respects,  his  follow  trs,  among  the 
common  body  of  converts,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  avc^ided 
that  the  two  parties  which  were  thus  formed  should  come 
into  coUisioa  Mr.  Wesley  brought  the  contention  to  a 
head  by  preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon,  entitled  "  Free 
Grace,"  against  the  doctrino  of  pn  deslination.  It  is  among 
his  ablest  productions,  and  AVhitfield  had  but  little  chance 
against  the  arf;nTneutative  fcice  it  displayed.  Wlutfield's 
mind  was  constituted  very  dillerently  from  Wesley's,  The 
theology  he  had  adopti  cl  was  embraced  by  him  with  an 
entire  faith  which  was  incapable  of  ehauLjc.  He  gave  up 
his  whole  soid  to  its  intluence  without  any  drawback  of 
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doubt  Aa  to  defending  it  wlien  attacked — that  was  with 
him  a  strange  work.  The  work  appropriate  to  him  lay  in 
powerfully  applying  it  to  others  as  indisputably  true.  He 
WBS,  however,  a  man  of  a  large  and  tender  hearty  and  hia 
regard  for  Wesley  was  reverential  in  the  extreina  It  is 
painful  to  witness  the  straggles  he  underwent  throughout 
the  controversy  that  ensned.  His  passionate  appeals  that 
all  strife  might  be  put  an  end  to^  and  his  equally  passionate 
assertions  of  the  reality  of  his  own  convictions,  win  our 
strongest  sympathy  in  his  favour.  We  see  how  impossible 
it  wa<?  for  him  to  escapt^  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
in  whicli  lie  was  involved ;  and  we  at  tlie  same  time  feel 
how  pure  and  generous  were  the  intentions  with  which  lie 
acted,  in  spite  of  his  insuperable  intellectual  difficulties. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  master  had  issued  the  decree,  and 
the  pupil  must  submit  or  depart  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  if  this  theological  controversy  had  not  occurred, 
Whitfield  could  have  connected  himself  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Methodist  societies.  He  had  no  talent  for  con- 
ducting such  oiganization ;  and,  in  all  probability,  ho  would 
have  shewn  no  interest  in  co-operating  with  it.  lie  acted 
invarial)ly  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  declamtion:  "Christ 
sr'Tit  nie  not  to  baptize,  V)ut  to  preach  the  gospel."  I  have 
spukcu  of  the  ability  witli  wliich  I\Ir.  Wesley  conducted  his 
part  of  this  controversy  ;  but,  though  agreeing  with  him  in 
his  anii-Calvinistic  conclusions,  I  cannot  but  think  tliat  it 
was  a  shallow  ability  that  in  this  instance  distinguished 
him.  I  give  him  aU  honour  for  that  persuasion,  already 
noticed,  which  led  him  to  oppose  every  encouragement  of 
immoTfdity.  He  thought  the  Predestinarian  theory  had  this 
tendency,  and  he  therefore  withstood  it  But  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  theory  of  salvati(Mi  by  faith,  as  held  by 
himself,  was  also  inconsistent  witli  tlio  integrity  of  the 
principles  of  man's  moral  action  ;  nor  did  he  calculate  U])on 
the  weight  of  motive  toward  purity  and  rectitude  which 
might  be  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  elect.  I  yield  to  the  full  force  of  all  he  says  as  to 
the  fearful  representation  of  the  Divine  lieing  which  the 
Predestination  theory,  when  carried  out  to  its  just  conclu- 
sions, conveys.  But  the  limitation  of  mercy  in  relation  to 
the  final  destiny  of  the  lai^er  part  of  mankind  belongs  to 
the  Arminian  as  well  as  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme ;  wad  it 
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is  a  mmw  view  of  God's  universal  love  which  abstains 
from  extending  the  fiill  benefit  of  that  love  to  all  his  intel- 
ligent creatures.    What  we  have,  however,  especially  to 

observe  now,  is  the  effect  of  this  controversy  in  breaking 
the  last  linlc  which  bound  Jolm  Wesley  to  any  other  direct- 
ing intlueiice  besides  his  own  sense  of  truth  an(i  ri<^lit  as 
before  God.  When  he  separated  himself  from  Whittield, 
and  shook  off  his  Calvinistic  associations,  lie  had  altogether 
within  his  own  power  the  modification  and  guidance  of  the 
religious  movement  which  has  ever  since  passed  under  his 
name. 

We  have  thna  brought  onnelves  to  the  commencement 

of  the  systematic  form  of  ^fethodism.  It  consisted,  at  firsts 
merely  of  a  machinery  for  keeping  together  those  people 
who  adhered  to  the  ministry  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
To  John  alone  the  origination  of  this  machinery  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  plan  which  he  liad  previously  conceived.  It  did 
not  arise  iu  that  way  at  ail ;  but  gradually  grew  up  from  au 
endeavour  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time  as  they 
occurred.  The  skill  it  mauifesiUid  was  not  that  ut  an  i-.Ia- 
borate  foresight,  bat  that  of  a  wise  adaptation  of  existing 
resources,  employed  nnder  the  influence  of  an  ever^watchfiui 
experience.  The  institution  of  which  I  am  speaking,  joined 
tlie  members  of  the  Methodist  societies  together  in  distinct 
bodies  called  Classes,  which  met  once  a  week  under  ap- 
pointed Leaders,  who  also,  with  other  officers  called  Stew- 
ards, had  regular  meetings  nniong  themselves.  This  arrange- 
ment was  designed  prinianly  for  purposes  of  pecuniaiy 
contribution,  but  it  immediately  became  the  characteristic 
means  of  mutual  edification.  It  was  placed  absolutely 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley.  When  I  say  that  it 
was  primarily  designed  for  the  purposes  of  pecuniary  contri- 
bution, I  mean  that  the  necessity  of  such  contribution  first 
gave  rise  to  the  special  scheme  I  have  described.  The  so- 
cieties existed  befoie»  hut  they  assumed  this  structure  under 
that  necessity.  This  took  place  in  1742 ;  and  in  1743  the 
society  rules,  which  are  still  in  force,  were  drawn  up  and 
universally  applied.  No  one  who  reflects  upon  the  nature 
of  this  machincr}'  can  fail  to  perceive  how  admirably  it  was 
adapted  both  to  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  purposes  to 
which  it  was  directed,  and  how  wisely  it  united  all  the 
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members  of  the  societies  in  the  wuik  to  be  done,  giving  to 
every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  the  interest  of  active 
employment  in  the  common  cause. 

The  general  idea  of  sucIl  societies  as  weie  thus  conaoli* 
dated  was  not,  even  in  1740,  when  they  were  first  coir 
lected,  by  any  means  a  new  one.  John  Wesley  himself 
classes  the  friends  who  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford,  and 
an  association  which  ho  established  in  Georgia,  among  the 
Methodist  societies ;  and  the  society  at  Fetter  Lane,  M  lnch, 
when  he  parted  fmm  the  Moravians,  he  left  in  their  liand?, 
fairly  belongs  to  the  same  classification,  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, disconnect  the  Methodist  societies,  in  principle,  from 
thoiie  of  the  United  Brethren.  Tlie  two  iuatitutions  do  not 
merely  agree  in  both  being  communities  for  ^religious  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  close  supervision  which,  in  the  Moravian 
body,  was  exercised  over  the  members,  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Methodist  body  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Wesley 
learned  his  method  of  discipline,  as  Well  as  the  pecuhahties 
of  his  theology,  from  Moravianism.  What  he  did,  was  to 
give  to  this  discipline  the  precise  modification  which  an- 
swered to  his  own  views  and  wants.  15ut  there  was  another 
miinenee  under  which  he  acted,  quite  as  powerful  as  that 
supjilit'd  by  the  Moravian  Church.  1  have  aht  ady  men- 
tioned the  existence  at  this  period  of  what  were  called  "  The 
Beligious  Societies,''  and  the  influence  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  which  was  exerted  by  them.  These  societies  were  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Bristol  and  variooa 
other  towns.  They  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Their  object  was  to  promote  the  practice  of 
religion  among  their  members  by  a  more  intimate  inter- 
course than  was  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  Church  of 
Enfjland.  These  nienil>ers,  however,  helonL,'ed  to  that  Church, 
and  were  pledged  to  u  n'_u;nlar  nse  of  its  services.  John  Wes- 
ley must  have  been  well  iiequainted  with  their  character,  all 
his  life  long.  His  father  was  not  only  connected  w  iili  them, 
but  had  written  in  their  favour.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
both  the  Oxford  and  the  Georgian  Methodism  owed  their 
conception  to  this  well-known  movement ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  among  these  "  Heligious  Societies,"  in  Lon- 
don and  Bristol,  that  the  Wesleys  exercised  their  ministry 
when  they  could  not  occupy  the  churchea  The  Methodist 
bodies  which  were  afterwards  formed  assumed  a  sii^ular 
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resemblance  to  these  existing  bodies ;  only  differing  from 
them,  indeed^  when  a  wider  scope  demanded  the  differ- 
ence. Methodism,  as  in  the  other  instance^  without  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church,  adopted  an  administration  of  its 
own,  which  was  specially  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  its  personal  relations  ;  but,  unlike  the  other 
instance,  it  extended  its  membership  beyond  that  of  the 
Church  of  Eiiglnnd,  inviting  into  its  pale  all  who  sympa- 
thized with  its  designs  and  would  rf)mply  with  its  regu- 
lations. It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  after  the  spread  of 
^letliodisni  tlirough  the  land,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  former 
"  lieligious  Societies."  The  new  movement  appears  to  have 
completely  absorbed  the  old  one. 

Thus  the  Methodist  institution  came  into  operation — a 
strong  and  skilful  hand  availing  itself  of  whatever  would 
suit  its  purpose  of  construction ;  and  an  unfaltering  decision* 
not  proud  or  vain,  but  devoutly  confident,  removing  every 
obstruction  that  lay  in  the  way  of  its  efforts.  The  course 
of  procedure  that  was  followed,  is  to  be  admired  on  many 
accounts,  but  on  none  more  than  as  it  was  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  the  character  of  its  one  great  agent.  The  indi- 
vidual luanifeslatiuu  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The 
111  tury  is  an  autobiography.  As  such,  indeed,  it  was  inva- 
riably treated  by  Jolin  Wesley  himself  Ho  always  wrote 
as  if  he  fek  luaiself  to  be  the  real  hero  of  his  tale.  His 
faith  and  habits,  his  judgment  and  aims,  were  from  the 
b^nninff  the  things  first  in  questioa  We  shall  under- 
stand ttouiing  truly  about  Methodism  unless  we  measure  it 
by  this  personal  standard.  As  to  the  philosophical  aspect 
t)f  the  societies  built  up  in  the  way  I  have  described,  they 
presented  a  singular  union  of  strict  order  and  spontaneous 
enthusiasm — in  this  again  answering  to  Mr.  Wesle/s  cha- 
racter. Unregulated  religious  fervour  we  oftrTi  ineet  with 
elsewliere.  as  we  not  less  often  meet  with  un impassioned 
religious  oliedience.  Here  the  fervour  in  its  intensest 
warmth,  and  the  obedience  in  its  most  submissive  surrender, 
were  joined  together  in  undistiiiguishable  harmony.  Reli- 
gion has,  in  other  times  and  circumstances,  effected  such  a 
harmony;  but  this  result  has  never  been  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  Methodism. 

The  special  ministry  which  filmed  the  one  work  of  ^Mr. 
Wedey  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  now  opened  before 
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him.  From  the  time  when  his  societies  were  tlms  svsteraa- 
tizcd,  he  sjKiat  all  his  energies  iu  strcugtheniiig  autl  im- 
proving and  increasing  them.  There  was,  henceforth,  no 
break  in  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  way.  The  day  of  pre- 
paration was  over ;  and  the  day  of  settled  hnsiness  nad 
begun.  The  past  was  a  series  of  wanderings;  the  futaie 
stretched  forward  in  a  clear  and  open  road  Por  the  present, 
I  stop  at  this  turning-point  of  the  journey.  In  another 
paper  I  will  review  the  mission  with  which  Mr.  Wesley's 
name  is  distinctively  associated. 

Meanwhile  let  \is  try  to  gather  an  accurate  conception 
of  how  Llus  remarkable  man  appeared,  at  tliis  }>eriod  of  his 
history,  to  those  who  were  interested  in  his  doings.  Vnmi 
among  the  many  mati  rials  which  may  assist  iu  lonuiug 
such  a  conception,  there  is  one  piece  of  information  which 
has  often  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  impressive  in  the 
picture  it  presents.  At  a  very  early  part  of  his  evangelical 
course,  Mr.  Wesley  visited  Epworth,  his  native  town.  He 
asked  for  permission  to  preach  in  the  church  where  his 
father  had  ministered  for  so  many  years,  but  received  a 
refusal  from  the  incumbent.  Ho  thereupon  took  liis  station 
in  the  churchynnl  and  preached  day  after  day  to  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  standing  upon  his  father's  tonibstona 
How  profound  are  the  emotions  excited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  scene  !  It  shines  upon  us  with  a  wondrous 
light,  as  we  connect  it  with  what  luid  been  and  what  was 
yet  to  be.  The  living  voice  of  prophecy  blends  in  our  ears 
with  the  pathetic  tones  of  the  dead  In  the  crowd  on  one 
of  those  occasions  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  White^ 
lamb.  He  was  the  rector  of  Wroote,  a  living  which  had 
been  held  by  Samuel  Wesley  the  elder  in  connection  with 
Kp worth.  He  had  manied  a  daughter  of  his  predecessor ; 
but  ho  was  now  a  widower,  and  seems  to  have  been  alit'imtod 
from  the  family,  lie  was  a  man  of  good  character,  but  of  free 
relii^ious  opinions.  His  brother-in-law  (U'scribes  him  a.s  an 
unbeliever.  After  list<'niag  to  this  o|)('n-air  preaching,  he 
addres.sed  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  and  near  relation,  from 
which  the  following  sentences  are  taken. 

"  T  saw  you  at  Epwortli  on  Tuesday  evf  iiing.  Fain  would  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  but  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address 
or  hehavo.  Your  way  of  thinking  ia  so  eztraordinaTy,  that  your 
preaenoe  creates  an  awe^  as  if  you  wore  an  inhabitant  of  another 
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worU  Indeed  I  cannot  think  as  you  do,  auy  luorti  than  I  cau 

help  honouiing  and  losing  you.  Dear  sir,  will  yon  eredit  me  t 
I  retain  tlie  higheat  yeneration  and  affection  for  you.  The  sight 
of  you  moves  me  stranj^oly.  My  lieart  overflows  with  gratitude. 
I  feel,  in  a  hi^'h  degree,  all  that  t^nrlornosa  and  yoarniD  j  '>f 
hinvels  wfUi  '^vliich  I  am  atrectod  toward  every  hraiu  h  of  Mr, 
Wealey's  family.  I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  when  i  reflect, 
This  is  the  man  who  at  Oxford  was  more  than  a  father  to  me: 
This  is  he  whom  I  have  there  heard  ezpoand  or  dispute  publicly, 
or  preach  at  St  ^fary's  with  such  applause:  and  oh  !  that  I 
should  ever  add,  whom  T  have  lately  heani  proacli  it  E]. worth. 

 God  open  all  onr  eyes  and  lead  us  into  truth,  whatever 

ithe."» 

There  is  an  earnest  trathfulness  in  this  representation 
which  is  very  affecting  ;  and  accepting  it,  as  wo  must  do, 
with  iindoul'tinL'  rcliiuico,  we  appear  to  realize  the  influ- 
ence which  Mr.  Wt'ijley's  ministrations  had  upon  tluit  class 
of  persons  who,  with  all  resixjct  for  his  .sineerity  and  zeal, 
could  nut  assent  to  his  doctrines.  To  look  at  him  with 
their  eyes,  is  to  gain  a  true,  though  partial,  idea  ul  luin.  In 
this  wise,  we  may  safely  say,  he  then  stood  toward  a  large 
and  intelligent  class  of  his  contemporaries. 

John  Gobdon. 


v.— THE  VOYSEY  JUDGiMENT. 

rnoBABLY  not  one  of  Mr.  Voysey^a  sympathizers  looked 
for  his  acquittal  on  his  recent  prosecution,  or  imagined  that 
his  later  productions  conld  possiVdyhe  f?anrtinned  by  Eccle- 
siastical Law.  Yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  since  the 
failure  of  liie  Appeal,  the  Judf^ment  which  condemned  him 
has  been  but  coldly  received  by  many  even  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  Eitualists  fear  that  their  turn  is  ui  hand,  and 
look  jealously  on  legal  control  over  theology;  and  the 
Broad  Church  fear  that  his  effort  to  stretch  their  chains 
has  served  only  to  tighten  them.  Nor  do  we  think  them 
wrong.  The  comprehensive  policy  of  the  Gcrham  and  the 
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Essays  cases  has  beeu  not  only  abandoned,  but  reversed ; 
and  the  limits  of  clerical  belief  have,  for  the  fii^st  time, 
been  perceptibly  narrowed  by  judicial  legislation.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  shew  in  what  places  this 
has  been  done.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  implies 
that  the  Privy  Council  have  decided  qnestions  which  the 
Articles  left  andecided,  and  have,  therefore,  in  so  &r  mis* 
construed  those  Articles,  we  do  not  shrink  from  such  a 
conclusion.  Indeed,  that  result  was  to  be  expected  from 
llu'  very  nature  of  Mr.  Voysry's  defence  "^'hilst  •^otiu^  of 
tlic  incriminated  passai^c's  of  his  writings  miglit  fairly  linpe 
for  ac(iuiltal,  there  were  others  which  no  iuter|»retiiliMU 
could  ret  oncil(!  with  the  Cliurcir.s  formularies.  She  miujht 
tolerate  Uuiversalism,  but  she  indisputably  held  an  Atone- 
ment :  if  she  were  Pelagian,  she  was  certainly  not  Socinian. 
Now  an  acquittal  on  the  former  class  of  charges  would  have 
been  worthless  to  Ifr.  Voysey,  if  the  latter  had  been  held 
to  be  proved ;  and  he»  therefore,  was  wisely  led  to  insist  on 
a  line  of  defence  which,  if  successful,  could  rescue  him 
scot  free.  He  boldly  maintained  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Articles,  claimed  a  liberty  of  contradicting  all  inferences 
from  them  so  long  as  their  {psisn/ii^>  verhft  wn'  not  denied, 
and  argued  for  a  wide  principle  ot  interpretatinTi  wliich 
should  sanction  any  position  that  coulil  claim  to  be  deduced 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  from  any  propositions  in  their 
contents.  By  adopting  this  extended  line  of  defence  he 
abridged  hiis  opportunities  of  examining  in  sufficient  detail 
the  pafticular  charges  made  against  him,  and  he  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  Court  from  those  details  which  he 
dwelt  upon.  He  no  doubt  acted  prudently ;  for  if  his 
general  defence  failed,  condemnation  on  some  points  was 
inevitable;  and  it  mattered  nothing  whether  he  were  con- 
demned on  one  or  two  charges  the  mora  But  the  absence 
of  this  minute  discussion  led  the  Court  tn  pronounce  c^mi- 
sures  which  seriously  affect  the  liberties  of  clerical  thougiibi 
and  which  its  presence  might  have  averted. 

We  proceed  now  to  an  analysis  of  these  passages. 

Charges  L — xiv.    These  concern  IVIr.  \'oy.sey's  heresies 
•  on  the  Atonement.    This  part  of  the  Judgment  declares 
that  a  clergyman  may  not  "  without  quali6cation  deny  that 
Christ  bore  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins,  or  suffered 
in  our  stead.'*  This  is  certainly  a  new  limitation ;  for  though 
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Articles  IL,  XY.,  XXXI.,  cited  in  the  Judgment,  require 
a  belief  that  Christ's  suffering,  Christ's  death,  and  Christ's 
burial,  reconciled  GcmI  to  man,  and  were  a  sacrifice,  an 

offering,  a  redemption,  a  propitiation,  and  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  both  original  and  actual,  they  do  not  in  anyway  define 
the  mode  in  wliich  tliis  was  effected.  "  How  and  in  what 
manner  it  had  this  etHcacy."  says  liishop  Butler,  "there  arc 
not  wanting  pei-sons  who  luivc  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  llie  JScriptuie  lias  explained  iu '  Tliat  it 
was  by  a  "  sulistitution,"  is,  ind('e<I,  a  popular  Evangelical 
theory,  but  it  has  never  been  a  universal  one,  and  was 
nowhere  taught  by  the  Church ;  yet  this  Judgment  makes 
it  an  authoritative  dogma.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  posi- 
tion of  that  moderate  Broad-Church  school  who  follow  Mr. 
Maurice  more  or  less  closely,  and  explain  the  Atonement 
in  various  non-£vangtlical  modes,  must  indeed  be  serious. 

Charges  xiv. — xix.  Mr.  Voysey's  doctrine  of  human  nature 
is  the  subject  of  these.  The  result  of  Articles  IT  IX., 
XXXI.,  is  to  assert  the  belief  in  an  original  guilt  or 
depmvation  (called  in  them  indiff<*rently  culpa  orifjfinis, 
peccafnm  originis,  peccatum  oritjinale,  pecaiia  ori/jimdia), 
which  required  Christ  s  sacrifice,  propitiation  and  satisfac- 
tion, which  indinifS  every  human  being,  even  the  baptized, 
to  evil,  and  which  in  every  person,  except  the  baptized, 
deserveth  damnation.*  After  this,  Mr.  Voysey  could 
hardly  be  at  liberty  to  teach  that  there  is  no  original  sin, 
and  nothing  which  required  sacrifice ;  or  to  deny  that 
every  man  is  boni  "  in  sin,"  and  therefore  under  what  must 
surely  be,  or  imply,  a  curse.  Had  the  Articles  been  silent, 
a  reference  to  the  Catechism  would  have  reminded  him 
that  among  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Church  stands 
the  position,  that  "  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
and  by  Baptism  are  made  the  children  of  grace."  A 
question,  however,  arises  upon  Mr.  Voysey's  teacliing  as  to 
the  effects  of  original  sin,  though  the  sin  itself  be  beyond 


*  Tbe  translaiioD  sajrs  that  lieroViy  "  man  ia  rtry  far  gone  from  originiU 
ligibteoanna  ;**  Imtthe  Latin  original  \»  much  stronger,  "quam  longimme.** 
A  OUrious  discrepancy  in  Article  IX  1m  .1  !  Ui  pointeii  out  in  condensing  its 
porpoii.  In  the  Latin  original,  the  worU  rf  uatit  occure  twice,  and  is  rendered 
in  ^  Bnglitb,  once  by  **  r^enemte,**  and  afterwards  by  baptised.**  Pfo<- 
bably  each  perfton  w  jio  Huli.MTibes  the  Artirlr-  takes  in  both  plaOM  tha  flMttillg 
he  pf efeia.    1  adopt  the  latter  meaning,  as  most  consistent. 
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discussion.  It  is  conceded  by  the  Judgment,  and  the  con- 
cession may  hereafter  produce  fruity  that  to  be  horn  in  am 
does  not  necessarily  involve  being  subjected  to  meUeaa 
suffering;  and  thus  an  ultimate  hope  remains  even  for 
unbaptized  infanta  But  Mr.  Voysey,  in  attacking  original 
sin,  went  on  to  deny  that  it  had  caused  any  estrangement 
of  man  from  Cod.  Much  of  wliat  he  s;iv^,  and  of  whiit  lie 
was  prospcuted  for  saying,  is  admitted  by  the  Judgment  to 
be  innocent.  But  on  one  I'u.ssa^^e  tlu"  Privy  Council  set  a 
mark.  Mr.  Voysey  had  said,  "  Wr  are  not  separated  from 
God,  liiider  liis  wrath  ;  God  is  always  with  us  all,  and 
we  ai'B  His  children  by  nature,  and  therefore  we  are  near 
and  dear  to  Him  all  our  lives  through....  We  are  not  alone, 
because  our  Father  is  with  us ;  and  you  can  offer  no  friend, 
no  Saviour,  no  comforter,  so  good  and  true  and  faithful  as  Ha" 
These  words  they  twice  eite,  and  pronounce  them  to  be  an 
advised  contravention  of  the  Church's  doctrina  This,  again, 
limits  the  boundaries  of  clerical  liberty.  Not  only  must 
you  belif  'e  in  original  sin,  not  only  tliat  it  operates  in 
every  person,  and  that  in  him  it  deserves  God's  wrath — 
this  the  Articles  have  told  us — but  you  must  add  that  he 
deserves  and  (at  any  rate  il  imljaptized)  i-eceives  Gud's 
wrath  on  account  of  it  The  IXth  Article  emphatically 
denies  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  so  far  as  relatea  to 
the  baptized,  and  it  certainly  does  not  assert  it  of  the 
unbaptized.  In  other  words,  it  admits  that  original  sin 
may  struggle  in  the  heart  of  some  who  are  nevertheless,  on 
the  whole,  accepted  before  God  ;  and  it  never  denies  that 
such  a  state  is  poi^sible  for  alL  The  Privy  Council  has  now 
distinctly  denied  it. 

It  is  worili  while  to  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the 
terms  of  the  passage  condemned.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  now  bound  to  believe  that  the  i-esulU  of 
original  sin  on  the  feelings  of  the  Dei^  are  such  that  He 
will  never  regard  unbaptized  persons  as  being  naturally  His 
children,  nor  hold  them  near  and  dear  to  Him  ;■  He  la  not 
their  Father,  and  they  have  other  friends,  saviours  and  com- 
forters»  more  good,  more  faithful  and  more  true  than  He. 
The  pui*e  soul  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  no  child  of  the  Highest ; 
and  the  Theists  of  India  slander  the  Universal  Spirit  when 
they  call  him  Parent. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  Judgment  which,  but 
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that  it  seems  fousded  on  so  plain  a  misappieliension/we 
should  regatd  as  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  oonseqnences. 

Mr.  Voysey,  in  stating  his  grounds  for  rejecting  the  Atone- 
ment, had  said  that  Christ  "  never  hinted  at  such  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Atonement  hy  Sacrifice, 

or  Justification  by  Faith.  He  never  taught  that  men  needed 
to  be  aeconnk'd  righteous  before  God,  or  needed  any  Medi- 
ator to  propitiiitc  His  wrath,  or  to  draw  them  to  iliiiiself. 
All  these  notions  were  Jewish,  and  Cluist  never  gave  any 
sanction  or  encouragement  to  them  tliat  I  have  been  able 
to  discover." 

This  passage  is  twice  cited  in  the  Judgment,  and  is  de- 
clared in  one  x>Iace  to  he  "  a  clear  contradiction  of  Articles 
II  and  XI. and  in  the  other,  the  Council  think  it  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  tlie  teaching  of  tlie  II.,  XV,  and 
XXXI.  Articles  of  Beligion."  Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  the  offending  passage  does  not  in  one  syllable  dispute 
the  doctrines  of  those  Articles,  but  simply  says  that  Jesus 
never  taught  them,  it  is  useless  to  remark  tliat  divine 
after  divine  has  said  precisely  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  many  other  doctrines  which  he  firmly  believed.  It  is  a 
stock  alignment  of  Catholics  and  liigh-churchmen,  that  nei- 
ther Christ  nor  any  of  tlie  writers  of  the  IS'cw  Teblaunjiit 
ever  explicitly  taught  many  of  the  doctrines  which  never- 
theless are  not  only  true^  hut  are  indispensable  to  salvation. 
It.  is  the  belief  of  a  large  school  of  eminent  Trinitarian 
scholars  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  never  taught 
by  him  on  earth,  and  was  unknown  even  to  the  apostles 
till  after  his  ascension.  We  would  add  much  more  on  this 
topic,  but  it  cannot  be  that  the  Privy  Council  in  future 
Judgments  will  adhere  to  the  rule  it  here  implicitly  adopted, 
and  will  punish  a  man  as  denying  a  doctrine  because  ho 
denies  tliat  one  particular  ])orti()n  of  Scripture  (outains  it 

We  pass  to  the  charges  xx. — xxviii ,  ^\  im  h  relate  to  Mr. 
Voysey 's  here^iies  with  regard  to  the  'i  riiiily  and  the  person 
and  advent  of  Christ  The  Council  say,  as  cannot  be  denied, 
that  to  maintain  that  Christ  is  no  more  "  Very  God  of  Very 
Crod,  begotten  not  made,'*  than  men  in  general  are^  is  repug- 
nant to  the  Articles.  Mr.  Voysey  has  said  that  the  state- 
ment  that  Christ  was  such  Very  God  of  Very  God  is  "  as 
true  of  all  of  us  as  of  Him."  This  might  have  been  ex[»lained 
away  by  alleging  that "  as  true  "  meant  only  "  similarly  tme^'* 
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and  not  "identically  true  in  degree    but  Mr.  Voysey  did 

not  otfer  any  such  explanation  in  his  Defence,  ana  on  any 
other  interpretation  he  wa.s  clearly  den^ang  the  Deity  of 
Christ  in  any  sense  in  whicli  tlie  word  lin'^  a  distinc- 

tive meanin{T.  On  this  point  the  Judgment  secjns  to  con- 
tain no  new  rule,  as  it  condemned  Mr.  Voysey 's  wonls  only 
in  that  sense  of  them  which  he  did  not  deny  having  used- 
Had  he  pleaded  for  the  interpretation  of  them  which  we 
have  suggested,  and  had  yet  been  condemned,  a  new  limit 
might  have  been  imposed  on  mystieising  speculations  on 
the  divine  origin  of  the  soul ;  but  this,  as  matters  stand,  has 
not  been  done. 

Tlie  remaining  articles  of  charge,  xxix. — ^zzxviiL,  relate 
to  Mr.  Voysey's  errors  concerning  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
jpart  of  the  Judgment  which  bears  on  these  is  certainly  the 
most  prejudicial  to  elerical  liberties.  Before  discussing  it, 
it  is  \v(^ll  to  recall  the  concessions  that  were  made  in  the 
iJssui/s  and  lieriews  case.  The  Dean  of  Arches  held  that  it 
is  "open  to  the  clergy  to  maintain  that  any  Book  in  the 
Bible  is  the  work  of  another  author  than  him  whose  name 
it  bears,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  Sixth  Article  by 
admitting  that  the  Book  is  an  inspired  writing  and  canoni- 
cal** And  again:  "The  true  construction  of  the  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Twentieth  Articles  is,  that  the  Scriptures,  so 
far  as  relates  to  matters  roncprninf»  salvation,  were  written 
by  the  Divine  interposition  of  God,  and  that  in  a  munner 
different  from  the  ordinary  agency  of  IVovideuce  ;  hut  I 
cannot  go  the  length  of  saying  thai  all  parts  of  v'hat  are 
termed  the  Holy  Scriptures  icerc  witho^it  cvception  so  vntien.'* 
And  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal,  permitted  Mr.  Wilson's 
theory  of  the  mixture  of  "divine  and  human  elements"  in 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  Word  of  God  being  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture but  not  co-extensive  with  it,  and  said  :  "The  proposi- 
tion or  assertion  that  every  part  of  the  Scripture  was  written 
under  the  in.^piration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  Forrfinlaries  of  tlx'  Church. 

 Tiie  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not  used  the  word 

'inspiration'  as  a])}ilit'd  to  the  Holy  Scripture;  nor  have 
they  laid  down  aii\ tiling  fis  to  the  nature,  extent  or  limits 
of  that  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit** 

The  result  evidently  was,  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  an 
undefined  amount  of  matter  whose  inspiration,  and  conse- 
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qiipntly  whose  credibility,  morality  or  wisdom,  may  be 
denied.  If  a  clergyman  denied  tlie  inspiration  of  any  par- 
ticular passage  (not  being  an  entire  book),  he  was  pHmd 
facie  innocent,  and  could  be  proved  guilty  only  by  its  being 
(if  possible)  shewn  that  the  Church  had  in  some  inauuer 
pledged  henelf  to  the  inspiration  of  that  passage. 

The  new  Judgment  does  not  of  coniee  contradict  the 
fiinner  one ;  bat  it  materially  limits  its  piracticid  application* 
by  withdrawing  from  its  protection  the  very  cases  which 
most  needed  it  The  grounds  of  disbelief  are  as  iunumera- 
ble  as  the  grounds  of  belief ;  but  assuredly,  of  all  the  reasons 
that  can  be  given  for  rejecting  a  statement,  none  can  be 
more  conrlti^iivc  than  that  it  contradicts  Divine  Wisdom  ; 
and  of  all  ii(>ul)tful  passuf^es  of  the  Bible,  none  would  ha 
more  g<'nerally  rejected  than  those  in  which  the  Bible  seems 
at  variance  with  itself  Vet  this  is  precisely  the  one  class 
of  case.s  in  which  the  recent  Judgment  declares  that  the 
clei^ man  shall  not  doubt  or  deny.  * 

Tnia  result  is  attained  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
Article  XX.  This  Article  is  a  definition  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  was  intended  mainly  as  a  denial  of  the 
Boman  claim&  It  runs,  **  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  (non  licet)  for  the  Church 
to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written, 
neither  maif  (potest)  it  so  crpotnid  one  place  of  Srriptvre 
that  it  he  repugnant  to  a  not  her.''  These  words  are  plainly 
intended  to  define  the  linntations  of  that  authority  which 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence  ascribes  to  the  Church,  and 
to  shew  in  what  cases  a  pretended  exercise  of  this  authority 
would  be  beyuiid  hei  powers  and  unbinding  on  the  con- 
science of  her  children.  This  is  even  more  apparent  in  the 
original  Latin,  contrasting  the  non  Hesi  and  the  nm  potest^ 
the  natural  and  the  positive  limits  of  the  Church's  power, 
as  if  to  say  "  she  is  prohibited  from  contravening  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Scripture,  and  is  not  even  entrusted  with  power 
to  decide  upon  conflicting  passages  and  pronounce  what 
that  general  tenor  maybe."  Like  a  judge,  she  must  not  so 
interpret  the  law  she  expounds,  as  to  make  it  seem  self- 
contradictory  ;  but  this  in  no  way  abridges  the  right  of 
each  of  her  members,  like  a  private  jurist,  to  admit  and 
discuss  the  inconsistencies  of  that  law. 
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Moreover,  iu  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Article,  this 
clause  is  referred  to  or  recapitulated  by  the  words,  "  as  it 
auffht  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  so  beside  the 
same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation."  This  undoubtedly  declares  that  the 
Church  may  not  with  her  autlioritative  voice  assert  any- 
thing which  is  contrary  to  tlic  Hible;  but  that  individual 
clerixymnn,  who  do  not  speak  with  authoritative  voice,  but 
only  in  tlie  PXpn»»«sion  of  personal  opinioii,  may  assort  such 
thin«^»  is  ndiiiitted  by  all  the  Jufliznicnts  un  the  Kss(rt/s;  and 
Mtviews,  and  even  by  the  very  -ludgment  bt-fori!  us.  It  is 
impossible  to  shew  more  completely  that  tin-  positions  of 
Article  XX.  concern  only  ecclesiastical  authoriLy  and  not 
private  discussion*  their  resnlt  bein|if»  in  fact^  to  abridge 
the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  thereby  directly  to  extend, 
and  not  to  limit,  the  province  of  free  inquiry. 

Tlie  Privy  Council  do  not,  however,  thus  uiiiuitrly  weigh 
the  Article,  but  say,  rather  epigrammatically,  "We  think 
that  no  private  clergyman  can  do  that  which  the  whole 
Church  is.  by  the  Twrntipth  Artir]«\  declared  to  bo  incom- 
petent to  do,  viz.,  expound  one  j»art  of  Scripture  iu  a  maiuier 
repugnant  to  another" — a  loj^ic  whieh  were  taullle»s  if  the 
private  cleri^yiiian  offered  his  ex]iositi()n  as  'an  Authority 
in  coutiuversies  of  fuuh.'  The  report  of  this  passage  is 
not,  indeed,  free  fi-om  confusion ;  for  the  preceding  sen- 
tence forbids  a  clergyman  to  reject  a  passage  as  contradic- 
tory, only  when  he  *'  founds  himself  not  upon  any  critical 
inquiry,  but  simply  upon  his  own  taste  and  judgment" 
But,  plainly,  if  Article  XX.  applies  to  private  expositions* 
no  amount  of  critical  inquiry  could  excuse  a  divine  for 
contravening  its  prohibitions.  And.  ngnin,  what  is  critical 
inquiry,  except  the  exercise  of  the  crilic'a  taste  and  judir- 
nient  <'  ( Meai  ly  tlie  rule  can  bo  acted  on  only  in  the  striiiu'eut 
terms  of  the  second  sentence;  ami  on  thi.s  principle  Mr. 
Voysey  was  clearly  condemnnble,  for  he  admitted  having 
taught  the  existence  of  contradictory  passages.  That  many 
such  do  exist,  reconcilable  perhaps  by  ingenious  hypothe- 
ses, but  contradictory  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words 
and  the  ordinary  construction  of  rhetoric,  all  commentators 
admit.  But  in  these  cases  the  general  liberty  of  rejecting 
Scripture;  is  withdrawn  by  the  Judgment*  and  the  Church 
thus  leads  us  to  this  singular  canon  of  criticism — ^that  she 
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never  feels  assured  that  tlie  Bible  is  infallible,  except  when 
it  seeras  to  contradict  itself. 

A  passage  follows  in  the  Ju^l^^iaent  which  at  first  sight 
seems  a  serious  limitation  of  clerical  liberty,  but  on  inspec- 
tion appears  resolvable  into  the  misuse  of  a  word  The 
Council  says,  '*  We  find  whole  passages  declared  to  be  spu- 
rious on  no  other  grounds  than  tha'  tin  v  1  >  not  approve 
themselves  to  the  appellant's  taste."  Ifow  it  has  never 
been  doubted  that  the  clergy  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of 
criticisinpf  the  text  of  Srrijittirc,  and  of  rcjoctinc^  from  any 
of  its  Ixxiks  any  passage  which  they  thouglit  an  intrnpola- 
tion.  And  Dr.  Lnshini^ton,  in  the  Essays  and  Rci'iev.^  case, 
though  he  held  it  illcfjal  to  deny  inspiration,  yet  fully  con- 
ceded that  "learned  divines,  of  whose  orthodoxy  tliere  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain verses  or  parts  have  been  erroneously  introduced,  and 
are  not  really  entitled  to  take  their  place  in  Scriptura  I 
am  of  opinion  that  under  such  circumstances  the  law  would 
not  require  me  to  hold  persons  coming  to  similar  conclu- 
sions <^uilty  of  any  ecclesiastical  offence." 

Mr.  Voysey's  method  of  negation  has,  however,  been 
generally  a  bolder  one  than  mere  discussion  of  Greek 
MSS.;  and  the  ehars:<^s  against  him  (on  which  alone  the 
Council  had  to  pronounce  judgment)  were  for  rejecting  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  not  as  textnally  spurious,  but  as  liis- 
torically  false.  We  may  therefore  hf^Heve  that  the  Council 
did  not  in  their  Judgment  employ  the  word  "spurious"  in 
its  technical  sense,  or  intend  to  limit  the  present  uncon- 
trolled liberty  of  criticising  the  Greek  toxt  The  smallest 
limitation  on  that  liberty  would  be  its  utter  destruction ; 
for  every  critical  rejection  is  necessarily  a  rejection  of  what 
"does  not  approve  itself  to  the  rejector^s  critical  taste,  and 
no  scales  exist  by  which  Justice  can  weigh  contlicting 
tastes.  If  the  Council  did,  in  fact,  intend  that  she  should 
do  so,  clerical  lilicrty  is  sorely  confined.  Selden  condemned 
equity  because  it  varied  with  the  measure  of  tlie  judge's 
foot ;"  but  a  le<^al  standarri  of  Greek  critieism  would  vary 
almost  with  the  measure  of  the  judge's  pulse. 

The  Con  lie  il  t^ave  Mr.  Voysey  a  week  to  retract.  By  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  labours  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, he  might  be  brought  to  regard  geology  and  philology 
as  fond  things  vainly  invented  and  founded  on  no  certain 
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warranty  of  holjr  writ  The  Solidtor-Oeneral  might  he  the 
huppy  instrument  of  leading  him  to  abhor,  detest  and  abjure 
the  impious  and  heretical  doctrine  that  God  is  just  He 
might  pronounce  not  only  "  the  sacrifices  of  masses,"  but 
also  the  discoveries  of  sci(>iico,  to  be  "  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits."  Mr.  Voysey  did  none  of  these. 
He  luul  lost  his  battle,  and  he  accepted  liis  def»Mtf,  and 
accepted  it  gallantly.  For  years  he  has  been  fightuiL^  t)ie 
battle  of  free  thought  in  the  Church,  and  we  freethinkers 
have  no  right  to  complain  because  he  fought  it  obstinately 
and  to  the  last. 

We  have  now  completed  our  analysis  of  the  Judgment, 
and  find  that  it  has  resulted  (1)  in  pledging  the  clergy  to  a 
particular  explanation  of  the  modus  of  the  Atonement; 
(2)  in  pledging  them  to  a  more  extreme  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  Fall ;  (3)  in  withdrawing  their  rights  of  scriptural 
criticism  from  the  passages  where  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  exercised. 

Against  these  no  gain  is  to  be  set  off';  for  no  lil)erty  is  con- 
ceded that  li  i  l  ?H)t  been  established  by  former  Judgments. 

The  Judgment,  as  a  whole,  will  not  take  a  rank  equal  to 
its  forerunners.  It  has  neither  the  erudition  of  the  Gorhain, 
Judgment,  nor  the  clearness  and  power  of  tliat  delivered  in 
the  Essays  case.  Perhaps  the  deficiency  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, due  to  the  death  of  Lord  Kingsdown,  whose  part  in 
those  Judgments  was  well  known,  and  contributed  so  largely 
to  their  comprehensive  policy,  that  Oxford  declined  after- 
wards to  give  him  a  Doctor's  degree 

A  greater  familiarity  with  the  theology  of  the  day  might 
have  led  the  Council  to  use  less g^eral  terms  in  some  of  their 
declarations,  and  thus  Imve  prevented  the  narrowing  policy 
which  has  occasioned  our  comments.  It  miszlit  also  have 
restmined  their  statement,  that  "  it  would  be  as  contrary  to 
morality  as  to  law  to  direct  tlie  professors  of  any  religion 
daily  to  ofler  prayer  to  one  in  whose  divin(^  ])ower  they 
have  no  faith,  —a  startling  criticism  on  the  ethics  of  that 
half  of  P^urope  that  worships  a  Madonnji.  No  one  suspects 
the  Privy  Council  of  being  tainted  with  Popish  theology ; 
but  we  thought  that^  at  any  rate^  they  had  heard  of  DuUa 
and  Uyperdulia. 

Mr.  Voysey  has  lost  his  living;  bat  he  is  still  a  cleigy- 
man,  and  still  punishable  for  teaching  heresy.   Still  it  ia 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  any  clergyman  iias  been 
80  punished  after  he  had  honestly  become  a  Dissenter ;  and 
practically  the  Church  has  set  Mr.  Voysey  free.  But  she 
has  fetterad  the  parishioners  of  Healaugh»  who  must  hence- 
forth listen  to  no  religious  teachings  except  such  as  they 
disbelieve,  ^fr.  Voysey  has  lost  his  pulpit,  not  because  he 
was  disliked  by  the  people  who  did  hoar  him,  hut  because 
he  was  disliked  by  the  people  who  did  not.  If  Dissent  is 
wron^  in  allowing  a  luinister's  liearers  to  deprive  him,  is 
the  Church  right  in  allowing  external  meddlers  to  do  so? 
It  is  a  little  hard  that  you  may  neither  dismiss  your  teacher 
when  you  do  not  like  him,  uor  reUiin  him  when  you  do. 
In  Dissent,  the  congregation  sometimes  coerce  the  minister : 
this  is  tyranny.  In  the  Church  of  England,  two  private 
societies^  the  Church  Union  and  the  Church  Association, 
coeice  hoth  minister  and  congregation  :  is  this  liberty  ? 


To  our  contributor's  lucid  statement  of  the  precise  bear- 
ing of  the  Privy  Council's  Judgment  in  Mr.  Vnysey's  case, 
we  have  nothing  to  add.  Kor  in  regard  to  Mr.  Voysey 
himself  is  it  necessarj'  to  say  much.  Whatever  in  his 
public  cai-eer,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  felt  impelled  to 
approve  has  belonged  to  himself;  whatever  we  could  not 
choose  but  condemn,  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  with  which  he  was  involved  lu  the  present 
connection,  we  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  exact 
nature  of  his  dogmatic  conclusions,  or  with  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  he  has  manifested  in  their  exposition. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  to 
the  test  the  right  of  absolutely  free  speech  within  the 
Church  of  England  ;  that  what  he  had  to  sav  he  said 
boldly,  clearly  and  reverently ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and,  in  some  rp«s])ects,  an  oppressive  legal  process,  he  has 
not  suffered  himself  to  slide  into  impatience  or  petulance  ; 
and  that,  when  at  last  decisively  condemned,  he  met  the 
invitation  to  retract  his  heresies  with  the  dignified  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved  For  ourselves,  we  must  openly 
and  emphatically  confess  that  we  never  thought  his  position 
tenable  either  legally  or  morally ;  that  we  rejoice  in  his 
condemnation ;  and  that  we  should  have  looked  upon  his 
acquittal  as  a  death-blow  to  accuracy  of  thought  and  honesty 
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of  speech  in  the  Ohuich  of  England.  Putting  aside  all 
theological  special*  pleading*  if  a  man  holding  the  opinions 
expressed  in  Mr.  Voysoy's  sermons  can  lawfully  sign  the 
Articles  (no  matter  in  liow  modified  a  sense)  and  read  the 
Litui^y  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  henceforth 
not  only  no  stringency  in  tests,  but  no  nicanins^  in  words 
whicli  Ijt'ur  a  religious  sense.  The  wliole  adniinistration 
of  reliL;ion  becomes  a  Jun;_;le  of  phrases,  in  which  e\ery 
vurirty  of  bt'licf  and  no-bclicf  may  hide  itself,  hut  wliich 
is  a  hopeless  lubyiinlh,  a  watirlciis  wilderness,  to  the  simple 
soul  and  the  unwarped  conscienca  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
He  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts  can  b«  accept- 
ably approached  by  an  utterance  of  the  lips  which  means 
one  thing  to  the  utterer  and  quite  another  to  all  who  hear 
it? 

From  all  this  Mr.  Voysey  is  now  free,  and  we  offer  him 
our  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  frendom.  If  he  has 
not  ^one  forth  into  the  wilderness,  like  the  Israelites  from 
Ej^ypt,  ill  voluntary  senrch  of  a  purer  air  and  a  fn^cr  life, 
but  ratlu  r,  like  the  scapej^uat,  has  been  thrust  out  into  the 
desert,  toUoWfd  by  the  curees  of  his  people,  he  might  fairly 
tell  us  that  what  he  has  done  and  borne  has  bei'n  for  the 
brethren's  sake,  and  that  he  has  desired  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  sins  which  were  theirs  as  well  as  his.  We  can  imagine 
him  saying  to  the  party  in  the  Church  which  is  supposed 
to  sympathize  with  him,  "As  long  as  there  was  place  for 
me,  there  was  ]ilaf  e  for  you;  but  now  that  in  my  person 
the  principle  of  th^c  speech  in  the  Church  is  decisively 
condemned,  we  must  nil  look  the  facts  of  the  position  in 
the  face."  Of  coins.'  wc  do  not  wish  to  iuijily  that  Mr. 
Voysey  dues  say  anything  ut  this  kind  ;  it  is  quite  |)ossil)le 
that  he  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  advi.ses  his  Broad- 
church  friends  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  to  stay 
where  they  are  as  long  as  they  can.  Only  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  and  that  is»  that  the  so-called  liberal  clei^ 
mean  to  ignore  the  Judgment  They  are  already  telling 
the  world,  in  every  variety  of  phrase,  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily touch  them  because  it  condemns  Mr.  Voysey.  They 
lament  it,  in  general  terms,  as  a  restriction  of  liberty  within 
the  Church,  and  will  probably  in  future  say  loss  than  they 
have  done  about  the  gradually  widenin<4  clfcct  of  Privy 
C  luncilJudgments ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  any  heavier 
fetters  on  their  own  limbs,  or  to  find  the  Taiace  of  the 
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ChiiTch  narrowed  and  dwarfed  into  the  Prison  of  an 
Efttablishment  Nor — we  say  it  not  only  in  sober  earneat, 
but  in  deep  aorrow — do  we  wonder  at  thi&  When  men 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  say  their  prayers  in  a  non- 
natural  sense,  and  in  pi-esence  of  God  and  the  Church  to 
use  words  with  "accommodation,"  such  distant  rmd  almost 
impalpable  tilings  as  Article^-  nnd  JudLiriieiits  wiv  nut  likely 
to  ])ress  upou  them  with  the  weight  of  immediate  personal 
obligation. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  Judgment  strikes  straiglit  at  the 
heart  of  the  liroad-church  party.  For  the  one  principle  of 
religious  inquiry  which  hinds  the  whole  of  that  party  t<ige- 
ther  (for  its  right  and  left  wings  differ  widely  in  their  theo* 
retical  relation  to  Scripture),  is,  that  no  course  of  action 
which  the  highest  human  conscience  regards  as  iu  any 
degree  unjust  or  cruel  or  immoral,  can  lawfully  be  ascribed 
to  God.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  first  and  most 
gcnond  collision  of  this  party  with  ordinary  orthodox  doc- 
trine, lias  been  upon  the  ground  of  a  vicarious  ntoiicniont 
and  an  eternal  hell.  To  borrow  tlie  tongue  of  Exettr  Hall, 
thes(>  arc  tliu  points  upon  which  the  Broad  Church  is  pre- 
vailingly "unsound."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote 
passages  from  the  wriungs  of  its  leading  theologians,  which 
to  ordinary  apprehension  would  seem  to  contradict  in  ex- 
press terms  the  statement  of  the  second  Article,  that  Christ 
"  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  rwmciU 
his  Father  to  i»,  and  to  he  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  aho  for  actual  sins  of  men ;"  nor  would  it  be  an 
answer  to  the  contradiction,  at  least  from  the  Church  of 
Kngland  point  of  view,  to  allege  that  Mr.  Maurice  had  on 
his  side  no  less  an  authority  than  Paul,  whose  definition  of 
"the  Tiiinistry  of  reconciliation"  is,  tlmt  "God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  woiid  unto  himself"  "But  now  the  Privy 
Council  have  gone  a  step  further  in  definition  than  the 
Article.  If  words  mean  anything,  the  Church  is  shut  up 
to  the  doctrine  of  substitution.  Nor  is  this  a  vague  idea, 
one  that  is  easy  to  refine  away,  or  one  to  which  congrega- 
tions will  attach  only  an  indefinite  meaning.  They  at 
least  will  understand  by  it  precisely  that  which  their 
Broad-church  teachers  have  accustomed  them  to  consider 
at  once  untrue  and  dishonouring  to  God.  To  us  it  seems 
that  this  heavy  burthen  is  now  distinctly  bound  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  liberal  cieigy.   They  must  either  bear  it 
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consciously,  or  consciously  throw  it  off.  If,  as  at  prosent 
seems  too  likely,  they  try  to  V»onr  it  nnd  look  as  if  it  were 
not  tliere,  they  will  succeed  iu  deceiviug  no  one  but  them- 
selves. 

Ever)  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  convinces  us  that  the 
Broad-church  clei^  do  not  appreciate  the  immense  gravity 
of  the  situation,  or  are  unwilling  to  confess  it  In  the  eyes 
of  a  latige  part  of  the  nation,  their  character  for  trathfulnesSk 

and  therefore  their  whole  usefulness  (which  is  built  up  on 
a  moral  foundation),  is  at  staka  The  judgment  of  posterity 

upon  them  will,  we  believe,  grcatly  depend  upon  their  con- 
duct at  this  turning-point  of  the  Church's  fate.  Hitherto 
il  lias  been  one  of  their  characteristic  principles,  that  in  the 
matter  of  articles  and  ci  reds  and  forms  of  prayer,  "  the  legal 
was  the  measure  of  (1-  moral  obligation."  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  only  never  accepted  that  principle,  but  have 
strongly  protested  against  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  we 
have  fdways  respedied  its  acceptance  by  men  in  whose 
probity  we  had  confidence,  while  entertaining  the  gravest 
apprehension  as  to  the  consequences  of  its  prevalence  as  a 
rule  of  morals.  But  what  we  nave  now  to  point  out  is,  that 
the  present  Judgment  precisely  meets  this  case.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  a  private  interpretation  of  the  Articles, 
or  of  the  correct  acceptance  of  a  phrase  of  prayer.  The 
highest  court  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  tlie  land  h-is  distinctly 
said  what  the  Articles  mean,  and  has  delined  "the  legal 
obligation."  Ts  it  possible  that  we  jire  to  see  clergymen 
taking  refuge  from  an  uuiav  oumble  legal  detinitiou  iu  the 
formerly  abandoned  width  of  a  moral  obligation?  After 
appealing  from  the  court  of  conscience  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  are  they  again  about  to  remit  the  case  to  what  they 
ouce  declared  the  lower  and  less  authoritative  tribumd? 

Two  important  Judgments  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court  have  occupied  the  public  mind  and  disturbed  great 
parties  in  tli<i  Church  almost  at  the  same  moment  The 
decision  in  the  Purchas  case  is  beini?  variously  met  by  the 
persons  whom  it  seems  to  afl\'ct.  ^hlny  Ilij^li-cliurchmen, 
while  very  earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  hard  mea- 
sure which  they  conceive  to  have  been  dealt  out  to  them, 
are  disposed  to  obey  the  law  ;  the  more,  as  this  Judgment 
touches  only  questions  of  ritual,  and  leaves  unassailed  the 
doctrines  which  the  ritual  symbolizes.  If  the  Bennett  case 
be  decided  against  them,  and  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  of 
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the  Clmich  of  England  be  iuterprcted  lu  a  more  Catholic 
sense,  then,  they  not  obscurely  say,  they  cannot  be  faithful 
to  a  Church  wmch  is  herself  uufiuthful  to  the  truth.  Some 
Low-churchmen  are  willing  to  accept  the  surplice  in  the 
pulpit«  and  the  cope  at  high  cathedral  celebrations,  in  view 
of  the  suppression  of  ritualistic  innovations.  But  there  are 
many  on  both  sides  who  protest  against  a  law-abiding 
policy.  Is  it  quite  clear,  say  some  on  the  Evangelical  side, 
that  the  Judgment  universally  enjoins  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  preaching  is  "  a  ministration" 
of  the  Church?  And  then  cry  the  hotter  spirits  of  the 
Anglican  party  :  "  Let  us  give  up  notliing  of  our  birthright ; 
let  us  continue  to  wear  the  Kucharistlc  vestments,  to  con- 
secrate in  front  of  the  altar,  to  mix  water  with  the  sacra- 
mental wine  in  the  vestry,  and  leave  it  to  the  Bishops  to 

1>ro8ecute  us  if  they  dare.  If  this  new  Judgment  be  the 
aw,  let  the  law  be  penally  applied  in  every  individual  in- 
stance of  transgression ;  and  let  us  see  who  will  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  cost,  the  labour,  the  heart-burning, 
the  scandal,  the  odium,  which  must  ensue  upon  the  attempt 
to  drive,  one  by  one,  a  thousand  clei'gy  from  the  Church." 

This  latter  alternative  is  tlmt  for  which  the  Broad-church 
clergy,  so  far  as  tliey  have  up  to  this  time  indicated  their 
intentions,  seem  to  be  preparetl  in  their  own  case.  Ever}^ 
man  is  to  stay  in  the  Church  till  he  is  driven  out.  No 
Judgment  is  to  have  any  wider  application  than  the  case  in 
which  it  is  pronounced.  The  lawful  conflict  of  parties  is  to 
he  turned  into  the  irregular  warfore  of  Jrane-tiretm,  A 
Bishop,  with  a  large  income  and  a  persecuting  turn  of 
mind,  may  clear  his  diocese  of  Broad-churchmen;  or  an 
active  clergyman,  like  the  Mr.  Fendall  who  prosecuted  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  may  purify  a  rural  deanery.  Here  and 
there  will  be  islands  in  the  waste  where,  under  the  palace 
walls  of  a  Prelate  who  does  not  love  litigation,  or  who 
entertains  theories  of  a  comprfliensiou  wider  than  the  l;nv 
provides  for,  men  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  an  unchanged 
Liturgy  and  preach  sermons  that  contradict  it.  But  then  it 
must  not  be  foigotten  th.at  if  this  tlieory  of  the  relation  of 
clei^ymen  to  the  law  be  once  introduced,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  universal  application.  For  many  yeai-s  nearly  all  the 
proeecutioos  in  the  Church  have  had  a  low-church  origin : 
can  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  When  every  Anglican, 
when  every  Braad-churchmen,  feels  that  he  may  become  any 
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day  the  mark  for  peraonal  attack,  will  flesh  and  blood  for* 
hear  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  of 

Evangelical  clergymen  compelled  to  read  daily  prayers,  and 
to  administer  the  bread  and  wine  with  a  separate  exhorta- 
tion to  each  communicant  ?    Will  not  every  man's  hand  be 

agaiii:«t  his  brother?  There  will  be  "  cIkios  rome  nj^ain  ;" 
but  hardly  the  dec«'ut  order  of  a  Chmch  I'staVilislu'd  by 
law.  Is  it  wortli  wliile  to  seek  to  save  the  Kstablishiiji'iit  at 
the  cost,  of  revohilioii  I  Is  it  not  the  strangest  ot"  paradoxes, 
to  ruluse  obedience  Xq  the  law  for  the  sake  of  being  under 
the  law  ?  The  fact  is,  that  these  two  Judgments,  thus  re- 
gaided  by  thoee  whom  they  respectively  affect^  are  the 
reduoUo  ad  nibmrdum  of  an  Established  Church. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  more  hopeful  view,  in 
which  these  things  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A 
strong  feeling  is  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  which 
asks  either  that  test^  shall  be  whollv  abolished,  or  if 
ninintainetl,  shall  be  honestly  complied  with.  Men  have 
long  understood  what  M'as  meant  by  a  (lo<^matio  Chuix^li, 
sett  ing  up  preci.se  standards  of  belief,  and  exact  in*?  a  rigid 
confornnty  with  them.  TIk  y  are  beginning  to  grasp  the 
conception  of  a  Church  which  should  be  based  upon  only 
a  common  Qodward  affection  on  the  part  of  its  members* 
and  should  consciously  and  distinctly  provide  for  the  freest 
speech  within  its  borders.  But  they  aro  learning  to  put 
less  and  less  faith  in  a  freedom  wliich  is  founded  upon  re- 
strictions ;  in  tlie  comprehensiveness  of  a  Church  which 
is  liinited  by  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  three  Ci-eeds ;  in 
tluj  tliuroughness  of  scientific  investij^'ation  which  ha.-^  to 
rc^Milate  itsplf  by  the  decisions  nl  a  ]«'gal  court;  in  the 
lioncsty  of  speech  which  justifies  itself  by  the  accidental 
omissions  of  tbrnnihiries.  And  so  when  the  change  comes 
it  Will  be  in  two  opposite  din:'ctions — narrower  churches 
than  the  Church  of  England  will  be  founded  upon  its  ruins, 
hut  there  will  be  wider  churches  too ;  and  if  freedom  is 
God's  law,  we  cannot  doubt  which,  in  the  long  course  of  ages, 
will  absorb  and  win  the  other.  But  it  is  not  by  waiting 
upon  events  that  God's  sous  have  ever  hastened  the  coming 
of  Uis  kingdom.  The  servants  of  authority  turn  1  i  k  their 
longing  eyes  to  the  great  communions  of  the  past ;  the  chil- 
drtMi  of  freednni  know  that  to  cling  to  the  Churches  of 
to-day  is  to  be  faithless  to  the  Church  of  to-morrow 

CHABLES  liEARD. 
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VL— ON  THE  USE  OF  CKEEDS  IN  WORSHIP. 

The  controversies  about  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
worship  which  have  recently  gone  so  far  to  rend  the  Church 

of  England  in  suiuler,  wliich  liave  convulsed  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  noise  of  which  faint  echoes  have  rung 
through  the  chapels  of  almost  all  the  sects  in  our  laud,  are 
the  signs  of  a  still  deeper  controversy  which  is  rapidly 
arisin-^  about  the  essence  of  worship  itself  Few  things  are 
more  iiolicf»able  in  the  liistory  of  Kntrlish  n^lio^ious  oi>inion 
than  this  :  that  strife  of  tongues  over  trifiiiig  points,  ad- 
mitt^id  to  be  tritiing  even  by  the  larger  niiiHls  which  liave 
fought  about  them,  has  always  preceded  a  struggle  about 
principles.  A  feeling  of  revercnce  also  has  sometimes  led 
men  to  wrangle  over  the  outward  symbols  of  what  to  them 
is  holy,  rather  than  bring  into  questioui  before  they  are 
forced  to  do  so,  the  doctrine  or  principle  so  symbolized. 

Thus  it  li  <  happened  that  the  eyes  of  the  actors  and 
akers  have  been  fixed  mainly  on  two  points,  the  imme- 
diate position  to  be  defended  or  attacked,  and  the  further 
and  far  more  important  position,  the  loss  or  maintenance 
of  which  seemed  in  some  degree  involved  :  Ic^s  notice  has 
been  given  to  details,  in  abandoning  which,  however,  a 
something  lius  been  conceded  to  the  other  side,  A  point, 
not  without  inipoi  lance  to  onr  ])reseut  subject,  has  been 
tacitly  yielded  by  the  High-church  party. 

Among  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
are  several  papers  on  Lituigical  subjects,  and  the  tone  of 
them  all  is,  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  as  near  perfection  as  it 
is  possible  for  such  a  book  to  be.  Even  to  "  disturb''  oneself 
"about" — ^to  "feel  fastidious  at" — ^any  part  of  the  Service, 
is  to  allow  the  mind  an  abuse  of  reason."  It  is  hinted 
that  none  who  ask  for  any  alteration  are  "serious  men 
whose  consciences  are  involuntarily  hurt  by  the  things  they 
wish  altei-ed,"  but  rather  "worldly  men,  \vit]i  little  i)er- 
sonal  religion,  of  lax  conversation,  and  lax  prolrssed  jjrin- 
ciples."  And  this  is  said,  not  of  doctrinal,  but  of  merely 
verbal  chancjeR.*  Tluj  ninth  Tract  i.s  composed  of  an  car- 
iie;5l  remoustranco  against  any  attenipt  to  shorten  the  ser- 


*  VoL  I.  Tiact  m.  pp.  2,  8. 
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vices,  because  as  they  stand  they  are  much  shorter  than 
the  canonical  ^hours'*  of  the  primitive  Church,  together 
with  a  brief  defence  of  certain  coatee  passages  selected  as 
Lessons,  as  being  a  considerate  provision  of  the  Church,  to 
relieve  her  ministers  of  the  pain  of  using  their  own  words^ 
and  to  allow  them  to  shelter  their  admonitions  under  the 
holy  and  reverend  language  of  inspired  Scripture  •  Again, 
in  another  Tract,  public  discussion  in  belialf  of  change  of 
the  Jvcssons  is  spoken  of  as  "appealing  lightly  to  the  sense 
of  an  irreverent,  presumptuous  age  on  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  subjects.  T  This  last  quot^  Tract  is  Mr.  Keblc's, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  how  the  work  with  which  his 
memory  will  ever  be  identified — ^The  Christan  Year — was 
written,  or  at  least  its  separate  Hymns  and  Poems,  were 
combined  to  bring  out  the  **  soothing  character*  of  the 
Fmyer  Book,  obviously  by  him  considered  as  complete  and 
admuable  for  all  pur]>oses  of  public  worship. 

In  accordance  with  this  enthusiasm  for  a  book  whose 
construction  and  rules  were  then  for  tlie  first  time  popularly 
examined  and  dissected,  a  daily  recitation  of  tlie  Offices  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  Church  came  to  be  almost 
a  t6St  of  adherence  to  the  doctiine  of  the  Tracts.  And  this 
was  soon  felt  to  be  wearisome,  even  by  those  most  zealous 
and  conscientious  in  the  practice.  When,  some  years  ago, 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  early  Tractarian  band  was 
received  into  the  Boman  Church,  it  is  reported  that  as  soon 
as  the  solemn  service  of  reception  was  over,  in  that  moment 
of  relaxation  and  ligbt-heartedness  which  comes  after  long 
tension  of  nerve,  he  said  to  one  of  those  received  with  him, 
"  Thank  God,  we  have  got  rid  of  '  Dearly  Beloved.'"  And 
this  feelintr  difl  not  spring  from  weariness  of  mere  repetition. 
l)r.  Ncwinan  expresses  no  opinion  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
one  shared  by  most  devout  Catholic  priests,  when  he  writes 
in  Loss  and  Gain," — "  I  couKl  sav  masses  for  ever,  and  not 
be  tired"  It  spi  ung  from  this  that  while  the  Mass,  entirely 
as  we  disapprove  its  doctrine,  was  a  great  action  for  the 
people,  or  an  utter  merging  of  the  agent's  self  in  God, 
from  whom  came  the  power  to  do,  and  therefore  an  act  of 
intense  personal  devotion,  the  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
vices are  a  mere  fusion  of  certain  Monastic  Offices,  not  said« 


*  Vol  L  IiMk  is.  pp^  t  VoL  L  Inei  xiiL  p.  11. 
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before  the  Reformation,  except  as  the  Offices  of  Religious 
(Mers,  not  popular,  nor  originally  meant  to  be  so,  not  per- 
sonal, nor  meant  to  be  but  of  which  the  leading  idea  is 
the  recitation  of  Psalms  and  the  reading  of  Lessons,  less 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  contained  in  them,  than  as  part 
of  a  course,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time,  in  the  recitation  of  which  was  a  merit  apart  from  any 
thought  of  their  fitness  to  the  mood  or  needs  of  the  gathensd 
worshipers. 

What  converts  ventured  to  express  in  words,  others  liave 
shewn  by  their  actions.  Thirty-six  years  have  not  poj)U- 
lai  ized  •*  Daily  Services,"  even  when  persons,  not  undevout, 
have  sufficieiit  leisure  to  attend  them.  Among  the  High- 
church  party,  the  Communion  Service  rises  ever  into  greater 
prominence  as  the  worship  of  each  Sunday,  if  not  of  esch 
day,  and  grows  more  and  more  like  the  Mass.  The  Sermon 
is  the  great  attraction  to  the  other  party :  both  lai^ly  eke 
ont  the  deficiencies  of  the  appointed  form  by  Hymns.  And 
hy  either  section  of  the  Church,  the  Order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  is  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
such  special  occasions  as  prove  the  vitality  of  religious 
bodies.  In  tlio  roeeiit  "  Twelve  Days*  Mission,"  the  most 
popular  services  seemed  to  be  those  in  which  the  traces  of 
the  ordinary  service  were  most  eirectually  obliterated.  The 
Church  iiiuvement  which  begun  in  the  Tracts  and  the  Chris- 
ilau  Year,  if  it  has  stiiied  up  religious  zeal,  may  ^  have 
increased  superstition  and  revived  almost  dead  dogma ;  but 
ita  onward  march  has  at  least  exploded  one  of  the  fancies 
which  attended  its  birth,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  in  days 
to  come  of  our  "incomparable  Liturgy" 

Yet  even  now  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  serious  propo- 
sition for  a  real  reform  of  the  Prayer  Book  would  meet  with 
strenuous  resistance.  High-churchmen,  we  believe,  use  it 
as  a  sort  of  shield,  and  claim  that,  its  Offices  onrc  recited, 
they  are  free  to  do  anything  else  they  may  think  lit.  Ivow- 
churchmen  fear  that  any  alteration  would  only  be  a^inst 
them.  Liberals  can  have  little  hope  that  objectionable 
dogma  will  be  avoided  in  any  revision,  when  they  see  that 
the  slight  alteraUt)as  advised  by  the  IJitual  Commission 
will  probably  result  in  a  larger  reading  of  chapters  from 
the  Bevelation,  and  consequently  an  increased  belief  in 
mischievous  eschatological  dreams«  based  on  the  view  cer^ 
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tain  to  be  thus  encouraged,  that  its  visions  belong  to  the 
future,  not  the  past  And  such  of  the  laity  as  feel  any 
keen  interest  in  the  woiship  the  Church  offers  them,  are 
often  BO  hopeless  of  reform,  that  they  withdraw  wholly  from 
a  service  which  does  not  entirely  satisfy  their  religions 
needs.  Apart  from  places  where  intellectual  life  is  vigor- 
ous, the  apparent  apathy  of  the  ('hurch-going  laity  br^ds 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  too  dull  to  see  the  danger  of 
using  forms  from  which  the  spirit  has  long  since  evapo- 
rated. 

Yet  whil(^  some  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  clergy  arc 
resigning  their  jxmts  in  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  more 
earnest  laymen  ceasing  to  attend  its  worship,  we  are  met 
by  this  fact,  tliat  so  often  as  a  Nonconforniiai  clmrch  frames 
for  its  use  a  Liturgy,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  model 
adopted  will  be  in  great  measure  this  same  Service ;  it  is 
felt  almost  instinctively  that  if  the  present  organization  of 
the  religious  world  divide  itself  more  and  more  into  two 
great  parties,  a  free  Protestant  Church  will  more  easily 
group  itself  round  some  large  section  of  what  even  now 
claim?  to  be  a  national  relij^ious  community.  The  "dis- 
jecta membra"  of  old  faiths  are  most  beautiful  and  valuable; 
it  may  be  possible  to  free  them  fiom  all  bh»mishes  and 
arrange  them  anew,  if  it  be  impossible,  as  probably  in 
these  days  it  is,  to  construct  de  novo  a  scheme  of  worship 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  our  highest  conceptions  of 
that  Great  Being  who  is  the  Soul  of  the  universe  and  the 
Author  of  each  individual  life 

Whatever  be  the  end  of  our  present  religious  distractions, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances will  the  same  Form  satisfy  every  mind ;  there  will 
always  be  needed  a  certain  sel f  abandonment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  join  with  their  fellow-men  for  public  worship. 
Such  selF-abandonment  is  possible  wlien  all  that  is  required 
of  tlu'  wnrshiper  is,  that  be  should  bend  binr«ielf  to  a  mode 
of  feelin<^',  an  fitlitude  of  |>raver  or  praise  or  mecUtation  :  it 
is  not  j)ossi])le  when  proposiiu>ns  hard  to  understand,  about 
whose  moral  bearing  or  liistoricnl  arcurncy  there  may  be 
grave  doubts,  are  presented  as  a  primary  ( uuditiou  of  united 
worship.  Such  an  obstacle  to  concord  and  unity  is  the 
recitation  of  Creeds  in  worship.  To  the  consideration  of 
this  point  we  address  ourselves. 
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From  wliat  lias  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  we  start 
from  certain  assinnptions.  That  the  existing  servicers  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  not  working  services  for  the 
mass  of  men  who  wish  to  worship ;  thftt  uieie  ia  scant  hope 
of  any  such  alteration  from  within  as  can  make  them  so ; 
that  pressare  must  come  from  without ;  that  such  a  service 
as  devout  men  of  various  opinions  can  share  in  can  be 
found  in  the  National  Church  only  on  a  complete  recon- 
struction; that — and  this  fact  we  must  face — after  all,  a 
reformed  worsliip  may,  in  spite  of  all  hopes  and  endeavours, 
extrude  tlio  "orthodox"  members  of  the  dogmatic  Churches, 
who,  ill  all  siiaking  of  tlie  iTulividual  atoms  of  which  those 
Churches  are  composed,  tend  to  j^ravitate  more  and  more 
towards  one  of  two  centres,  an  infallible  Tope  or  an  infal- 
lible Book.  Those  grouped  round  either  can  scarce,  we 
fear,  hereafter  long  join  in  the  worship  of  those  whose  fun- 
damental position  19,  that  our  growing  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  laws  of  God  exclude  the  conception  of  an  infallible 
word  of  God,  written  or  spoken ;  and  that  consequently 
worship  must  often  vary,  as  it  adapts  itself  to  our  maturer 
thoughts  of  its  Object 

It  has  been  said  that  these  services  are  not  popular  ;  but 
this  fact  arises  far  more  from  the  form  in  which  they  are 
cast  than  from  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
with  the  one  signal  exception  of  the  dogmatic  recital  of 
Creeds.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
tendency  of  all  non- Catholic  worship  is  to  confine  itself  to 
praise,  prayer,  and  the  listening  to  reading  and  oration,  to 
the  exclusion  of  ceremonies  which  in  Catholic  worship  are 
assumed  to  be  "means  of  grace."  The  Sacramental  system 
has  no  place.  So  far  as  any  outward  semblance  of  these 
rites  exists,  it  is  rather  in  deference  to  traditional  piety, 
derived  from  a  past  age,  than  any  keen  and  overmastering 
sense  of  their  present  necessity  ;  they  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  memorials  of  what  has  been,  than  channels  of  the 
immediate  love  of  Ood,  or  a  mode  of  union  with  Him. 
And  should  this  be  atlniitted,  we  think  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  |)riiici})le  involved  in  the  recitation  or  non-recita- 
tion of  creeds  is  the  most  fundainental  of  Jiny  which  may 
ani?c  in  discussing  the  form  of  worship  most  inclusive,  most 
widely  acceptable.  On  any  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being  compatible  with  worship  at  all — and  the  term  worsliip 
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excludes  all  merely  deptecatorv  prayer  ^praise  must  be 
addressed  to  Him ;  and  although  praise  necessarily  assumes 
certain  qualities  in  the  Being^piaised*  and  certain  functions 
of  His  iMeing,  not  all  of  which  may  poBsil)1y  be  admitted  by 

every  mind,  there  will  be,  on  the  whole,  so  general  au 
agreement  with  I'egard  to  His  creative,  sustentive,  inspirinj^, 
benignant  nature,  as  not  to  preclude  an  attitude  of  unani- 
mous thanksL^iviug.  In  the  hymn  called  Te  Deuni,  many 
people  use  the  5?arae  words  witli  wholly  different  meanings, 
and  yet  do  not  consider  these  ditfereuces  so  wide  as  to 
destroy  the  advanliges  of  a  common  form.  For  instance, 
the  ▼erses*  To  Thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually 
do  cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,'*  one  wor- 
shiper may  read  into  them  an  expression  of  belief  in 
certain  definite  ranks  of  supernatural  beings,  engaged  in  per- 
petual adoration  ;  and  another  may  take  them  siin|  *l\  as  an 
assertion  that  the  powers  of  Nature  thus  pcrsonitied  bear 
witness  to  the  holiness  of  God.  Some  mental  difference 
with  regard  to  words  used  nmst  probably  ever  attend  the 
fact,  that  language  can  at  best  but  imperfectly  express 
thought 

Of  Prayer,  again,  may  various  views  be  taken.  To  name 
two  only  widely  contrasted  opinions — ^it  may  be  held  that 
[)r.iyer  has  a  direct  action  on  the  Divine  Mind,  if  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  Eternal  Will,  which4t  were 

surely  impiety  to  conceive,  yet  such  as  to  act  in  union  with 
that  Will,  so  that  certain  facts  only  follow  a  combination 

of  wills,  human  and  divine  ;  or,  a^in.  that  prayer  has 
simply  a  "reflex  action,"  and  tliat  its  only  office  is  to  place 
the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  aVisolute,  childlike  ilependenee  on 
the  Being  before  whom  it  bows  itself  And  yet,  since  the 
petition,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  underlies  every  otlier  clause 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
not  excluded,  ever}'  prayer  constructed  in  its  spirit  may  be 
used  alike  by  all  who  take  either  view,  within  the  limits  of 
those  two  contrasted  ones  we  have  specified.  That  audience, 
whether  of  Scripture,  technically  so  called,  or  of  an  Oration, 
may  afford  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  may  conduce  to 
religious  meditation,  when  the  individual  membei-s  of  the 
con'^r«'gntion  hold  wifloly  difierent  opinions  of  tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  book  read  and  of  the  reader  or  speaker,  is  SO 
obvious  a  truth  as  to  need  no  insistance. 
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It  may,  iiidecd,  seem  that  in  almost  all  conceivable  wor- 
ship there  must  be  certain  modes  in  which  the  iJivine 
Nature  is  spoken  of,  or  in  which  He  is  addressed,  involving 
the  acceptance  of  propositions  which  would  be  denied  by 
many  in  any  mixed  multitude.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
faToiirite  orthodox  fbrmula  by  which  praise  ia  addreaaed  to 
the  .supposed  three-Md  Personality  of  God,  those  in  which 
Jesus  is  directly  named  as  God,  those  in  which  God  is 
approached  "through"  him.  But  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  moral  effect  of  these  is  quite  other  when  they  are 
supported  l)y  the  formal  statement  of  creeds,  and  so  have 
the  force  of  reasoned  statpmcnts  addressed  to  the  intellect^ 
and  when  they  are  retained  aa  rhetorical  expressions  appeal- 
ing to  tlie  imagination  or  the  feelings.  What  is  stilted, 
exaggerate  d  and  unnatural  in  a  formal  document,  becomes 
natural  and  harmless,  perhaps  even  ])raiseworthy  and  beau- 
ttfnl,  when  it  is  simply  the  language  of  admiration  and 
affectioa  Moieover^  many  expressions  to  which  exceptions 
may  be  taken  will  be  found  to  be  simply  the  language  of 
that  Bible  which  Christendom  has  universally  accepted  as 
its  main  text-book  and  fount  of  devotion ;  and  the  sense, 
therefore,  to  be  placed  on  such  expressions  must  be,  if 
creeds  arc  removed,  that  which  each  mind  conceives  to  be 
the  sense  of  Scripture  using  the  same  or  equivalent  terms. 

It  is,  liowever,  to  be  rememb<'r('d  that  prayer  may  bristle 
with  dogmatic  assumptions  wiiich  are  not  based  on  Scrip- 
ture, or  not  on  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  best  light  of 
modern  thought, — with  such  terms  as  Trinity,  Atonement, 
and  others.  And  "If,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "prayer 
transporte  the  mind  into  its  mood  of  simplest  veracity, 
every  orthodox  doctrinal  phrase  must  arrest  the  devotion 
of  an  unorthodox  person."  Neither,  again,  can  it  l>e  at  all 
maintained  that  all  Scriptural  expressions  to  or  of  God  can 
be  used  by  those  who  do  not  regard  Scripture  as  a  fiual  or 
infallible  authority.  The  support  of  creeds  once  gone,  all 
dogmatic  expressions  based  on  creeds  must  follow,  so  ^odti 
as  the  general  sen«e  of  the  congregation  pronounce  tlii'in 
false^  Till  such  sense  is  ascertained,  phrases  which  arrest 
devotion  are  at  least  rendered  less  serious  and  misleading 
by  the  above  considerations.  And  since  no  absolute  agree- 
ment with  a  series  of  propositions  on  speculative  subjects 
is  possible  to  any  large  number  of  persons ;  since  all  ad- 
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dresses  to  God  might  be  resolved  iuto  such  propositions ; 
to  press  the  aicnment  of  the  "mood  of  simplest  yeracity," 
would  make  all  united  prayer  impossible,  however  care- 
fully framed.  But  prayers  are  only  thxown  into  piopoaitions 
when  supported  by  a  creed. 

We  may  now  address  ourselves  more  immediately  to  the 
consirUratinn  of  our  special  question.-  There  are  some 
Bupcrstilious  which  die  very  hard,  of  which  one  is,  that  the 
C'hurch  of  England  holds  "  'the  Faith'  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Churnh  Catholic  prior  to  its  divisiua  into  East  and  West." 
But  since  this  veiy  schism  was  created  by  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  in  the  Nicene  Greed,  which  the  Eastern  Churches 
have  rejected  and  the  Western  Church  has  accepted,  the 
accepting  Church  is  clearly  unable  to  say  with  any  truth 
that  it  holds  the  same  formal  faith  as  it  did  before  the 
addition  of  this  clause.  The  assertion,  first  found  in  the 
opening  clauses  of  the  will  of  an  Anglican  divine,  and  so 
often  quoted  since  his  day,  took  shape  firstly,  in  all  like- 
lihood, from  an  exaLi^eratcd  estimate  of  the  value  of  union 
with  the  traditional  and  historical  societies  rcprescnting 
Christianity,  and  a  sense  of  the  real  isolation  of  the  Church 
of  England  alike  from  the  belief  of  the  immediate  past,  and 
the  growing  convictions  which  would  become  the  rtol,  if 
not  tiie  formal,  belief  of  the  future.  And  it  was  probably 
this  same  feeling,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  our  Services  were 
derived,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  from  the  Missal,  hut 
the  Breviary,  which  led  the  Anglican  reformers  to  incor- 
])nrate  into  the  Services  tliri'f  Creeds  ;  to  introduce  one  of 
them  into  the  Baptismal  Ollicc  and  the  Catechism  ;  to  deny 
Christian  burial  to  such  as  had  not  in  baptism  given  at 
least  a  tacit  adhesion  to  one  of  them  ;  and  to  draw  up  in 
the  Articles  not  only  those  same  propositions,  but  many 
more  also;  the  whole  making  a  body  of  authoritative  dogma 
which  seems  intended  to  comprehend  all  that  has  ever  ^n 
stated  by  any  formal  body  on  any  subject  of  Christian 
speculatioa 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  onr  readei's  that  the  only 

Creed  recognized  by  the  Eastern  Church  is  the  so-called 
Nicene  Creed  hss  the  clause  containing  the  assertion  that 
the  Holy  Chost  proc(  I'ds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Father  ;  that  Wm  only  Creed  used  in  the  pchlic  oilices  of 
the  Koman  Cimrch  is  the  same  Creed  with  the  clause  above 
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mentioned  ;  and  that  the  sf»-(  aUetl  A]H)stlos'  ;\nd  Athana- 
sian  Creeds  are  inserted  only  iii  the  iary  Uihces,  to  he 
recited  hy  priests  and  the  niembers  of  religious  orders  aloue. 
The  grfsat  majority  of  Protestant  churches  recite  no  creed. 
It  does  not  foUow,  however,  that  we  may  not  be  right  in 
retaining  them  all ;  the  point  can  only  be  decided  by  any 
man  on  a  calm  study  of  each  of  lliem  and  their  effects  ;  hut 
it  may  here  remarked  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  retention  of 
th(Mii,  the  Church  of  Krii^lnnd  is  aHenated  from  Kome  and 
the  F.  Kf  who  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  nuioh  ns  some 
Chiin  hujeu  def>ire  a  nearor  and  mort*  fordiul  relatitJii,  and 
that  the  recitation  of  these  Creeds  is  one,  jxnhaps  even  the 
nmiu,  obstacle  to  a  great  intlux  of  persons  who  now  stand 
without  the  bars  of  the  prison-house,  in  which,  as  they  con- 
ceive, these  formularies  nold  their  conforming  friends.  Bat 
if  from  time  to  time  it  is  proposed  to  disregard  words  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers,  o}  )])osition  is  stirxod, 
not  always  coached  in  so  grave  terms  or  having  so  moderate 
a  sound  as  have  the  following  sentences  of  Hooker :  "  These 
catholic  (h'clarations  of  our  belief,  delivered  by  thrm  wlio 
were  so  nuich  nearer  than  we  are  unto  the  first  publication 
thereof,  and  continuing  needful  for  all  m^n  at  all  times  to 
know,  these  confessions  as  testimonies  ot  our  continuance 
in  the  same  faith  to  this  present  day,  we  lulher  use  than 
any  gloss  or  paraphrase  devised  by  ounselves^  which,  though 
it  were  to  the  same  effect,  conld  not  be  of  the  like  authority 
and  credit"  This  appeal  to  the  past  is  alike  that  of  Hooker^ 
who  thought,  and  of  the  many  who  did  not  think.  We  must 
receive  a  fortn  becanse  the  last  generation  did  so ;  this  re- 
ceived it  for  a  like  reason  ;  and  so  in  turn  till  we  come  to 
those  who  must  have  known  better  than  we. 

But  if  the  stixjngtli  of  a  cliain  is  only  that  (►f  it«  weakest 
link,  it  will  be  seen  liow  very  weak  is  that  on  wluch  such 
weijxht  is  hung.  When  we  examine  liuw  little  those  who 
now  use  the  Creeds  know  of  their  liistory,  their  authorship, 
their  date,  why  should  we  suppose  that  any  other  generation 
since  that  in  which  they  were  composed  has  known  more  ? 
And  if  it  be  found  that  the  Creeds  grew  secretively,  and  the 
stages  of  their  formation  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  com- 
parison of  many  liturgies  and  many  historical  records,  it 
will  follow  that  we  in  the«p  njjes  may,  and  probably  do, 
know  more  of  the  genesis  of  Creeds  than  those  who  actually 
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assisted  at  tlieir  furraation,  who  knew,  each  of  them,  tbe 
origin  of  no  iiKji-e  than  the  clause  then  contributed  by  his 
owu  Church  or  distinguished  person  of  that  Churek  Iii  the 
case  of  an  utterly  unhtstorical  age,  and  few  would  deny  that 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  were  such,  it  is  merely 
to  trifle  with  our  intelligenoe  to  say  that  men  knew  more  at 
those  times  because  they  were  nearer  to  the  time  in  which 
the  events  spoken  of  occurred  ;  it  would  be  almost  as  true  to 
say  that  the  magi  necossarily  knew  more  of  astronomy  than 
the  Astrononiers-Koyul  of  Europe,  because  they  lived  nearer 
to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  names  aliso  which  the  Creeds  bear  are  trausmitted  to 
us  from  the  same  uuhistorical  and  unreliable  ages ;  and 
these,  though  they  do  not  in  any  degree  impose  on  such 
persona  as  have  had  time  and  inclination  to  study  the  facts, 
are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  large  majority  who 
accept  without  question  whatever  seems  authoritatively 
stated.  People  are  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the 
great  name  of  Athanasius,  though  they  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  who  he  was,  what  he  did,  when  he  lived,  ngainst 
whom  he  eonti'uded  ;  ami  tliey  unhesitatinf^ly  accept  the 
Creed  i>  ' '-in.i;,  if  not  froui  lii.s  hand,  at  least  a  summary  of 
his  owu  direct  teachinji^.  It  is  the  bauie  with  the  Aj)ostles' 
Creed:  accepted  unthiukingly  as  being  a  summary  of  the 
special  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles,  though  a  moment's 
consideration  would  shew  that  even  on  that  hypothesis  it  is 
no  complete  summary,  but  that,  as  we  shall  presently  point 
out,  much  that  is  insisted  on  in  apostolic  writings  as  of  the 
higiiest  importance  is  omitted,  and  opinions  introduced  to 
which  the  apostles  were  utter  strangers. 

Villi  it  is  plain  that  not  even  those  who  are  influenced  by 
such  i"easous,  or  senibiance  of  reasons,  would  employ  them 
as  ai^uments  in  any  real  justification  of  the  n  tcntiun  of 
these  documents.  We  will  see  what  is  ui^ed  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  that  Creed  to  which  exception  is  most  com- 
monly and  most  naturally  taken,  the  so-called  Athanasian. 

No  one  ventures  to  appeal  to  its  alleged  authorship.  Dr. 
Waterland,  by  far  the  most  ultra  and  conservative  of  all 
its  defenders,  does  not  place  its  date  earlier  than  A.D.  420. 
But  the  fact  that  the  style  and  phraseology  are  Latin ; 
that  the  Greek  copies  are  late,  scarce  and  inaccurate ;  that 
it  was  received  into  the  offices  of  no  Church  sooner  than  the 
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middle  of  the  seventh  centoiy^  tender  it  almost  impossible  to 
admit  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  sixtn  century. 

For  the  grounds  above  given,  then,  it  has  no  force  becauso  it 
is  old  ;  Dor  is  this  really  niged  alone  l)y  any  of  its  Anglican 
(It  ff'nders.  Their  views  are  shortly  but  ably  summed  up 
by  Dean  Hook  iu  his  Church  Dictionary,  himself  being  its 
strong  adherent.  We  epitomiz^^  thpm  sfill  further.  Wafer- 
land  thinks  that  its  sudden  spread  among  the  Western 
churches,  so  soon  as  once  it  wa.s  known,  unimposed  by  any 
General  Council,  is  aguaniutee  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  came  to  "  perfection  "  at  once,  instead 
of  being  the  slow  growth  of  years.  To  this  it  may  be 
enough  to  answer,  that  unless  we  are  prerpared  to  accept 
the  whole  thoolog}'  of  the  churches  of  Fi-ance,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England  at  that  time,  the  fact  that  this  Creed 
formed  a  part  of  that  theology  is  not  necessarily  in  its 
favour  ;  while,  unlef?s  such  a  document  was  drawn  up  under 
immediate  divine  insi)iration,  its  definite  decision  on  so 
many  intncate  and  subtle  questions  is  less  to  be  trusted 
than  solutions  which  had  been  gradually  elaborated  through 
a  long  sei  ies  of  years.  Dean  Vincent  «argues,  that  as  "  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  all  the  wisest  and  best  reformers,  acknow- 
ledged the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  made  it  their  profession 
of  mith as  "  the  Puritans  embraced  it  as  readily  as  the 
Church  of  England,"  we  ought  to  have  no  difficulty.  Now 
not  to  reject  a  Creed  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  acknowledge 
it,  nor  are  we  in  these  days  to  admit  that  those  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  refonnation  completed  their  work.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Reformers  abroad  or  of  the 
Puritans  at  home  to  alter  the  doctrinal  stnndards  they  found. 
It  was  rather  to  free  the  doctrine  therein  contained  from 
the  accretions  of  niediicval  theology,  and  still  more  from 
those  of  mediaeval  practice,  that  they  complained  of  existing 
corruptions ;  and  it  is  only  now  these  are  cleared  away 
that  we  their  descendants  are  able  to  distinguish  that  those 
who  did  such  good  service  spaced  the  stock  from  which 
those  corruptions  sprang.  Hey  says  that  "  whoever  wrote 
this  Creed  meant  nothing  more  than  to  collect  things  said 
by  various  Catholic  writers  against  the  various  heresies 
subsisting,  and  to  simplify  and  aiTange  the  expression'^  so 
as  to  form  a  confes.sion  of  faith,  the  most  concise,  orderly 
and  comprehensive  possible."  If  this  be  "  simplicity,"  what 
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is  complexity  ?  The  arguments  of  other  anthorities  quoted 
by  Dean  Hook,  both  on  the  Greed  in  general  and  on  the 
damnatory  clauses  in  particular,  resolve  themselves  into 
this,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain  mysteries,  l)iit 
merely  state  wliat  Scripture  states  ;  and  that  hnvinf,'  laid 
duwn  tlie  faith  in  tlio  words  of  Srrii)ture,  the  damnatory 
clauses  are  certainly  no  stronger  than  is  the  assertion  in 
St  Mark's  Gospel,  "  lie  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned"  (Mark 
xvi  16).  Waiving  the  question  whether,  indeed,  this  verse 
be  any  part  of  the  authentic  Gospel  of  Mark  (and  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Sinaitie  or  Vatican  MSS.),  we  may  point  out 
that  it  is  certainly  unique,  and  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
plan  to  rely  on  one  only  text  for  the  support  of  a  dogmatic 
statement,  especially  one  of  so  tremendous  a  character  ;  and 
that  even  if  it  be  true  tlial  r-acli  proposition  in  the  (  'rerd  i.i 
based  uu  Scripture,  it  is  not  tlie  same  thiuL'  to  ;icci*i>t  tlioso 
propositions  each  in  its  place  in  Scripture  "puilitied  by  tho 
context,  time  and  place  of  writing,  character  and  ability  of 
the  writer,  and  nsJcedly,  absolutely,  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  Creed. 

These  considerations  would  weigh,  as  it  seems,  with  un- 
prejudiced scholars,  who  are  not  misled  by  false  interpreta- 
tions of  the  meanini]:s  of  words,  lint  it  may  farther  be  a 
question  v,  lu  thrr,  in  a  form  of  service  for  the  people,  it 
can  be  right  to  retain  a  document  which  it  is  wholly 
impossible  that  the  people  should  understand.  Let  it  l>e 
renienibercd  that  in  the  Latin  language,  in  the  mediuival 
philosophy,  in  the  scholastic  theology,  which  imposed  their 
own  thought  on  the  propositions  of  the  Creed,  even  if  those 
propositions  were  earlier  in  order  of  time,  the  terms  em- 


have^  and  that,  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  I-Atin,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  that  philosof)hy  antl  theology,  the  words 
"person,"  "substance,"  *' ini;omprehen8il>ie,"  "reasonable/' 
present  not  only  other,  but  opposite  meanings  to  tiiosc 
which  they  are  meant  to  lia\  e  in  the  Creed.  They  tend  to 
foster  a  material  tritheism,  against  which  it  is  tlie  whole 
intention  of  the  Creed  vehemently  to  protest  Thus,  even 
were  we  to  admit  that  all  statements  of  Scripture  might  be 
made  foundation  for  dogm%  and  that  the  metuieval  theology 


meaning  from  what  they  now 
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ought  to  influence  modem  thought^  the  Oieecl  would  be- 
open  to  grave  difficulties  of  acceptiition,  as  founded  on  an 

imperfect  basis  of  texts,  couched  iii  the  technical  terms  of 
a  philosophy  dead  and  buried  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation. 
Even  on  snch  hypotheses,  the  Creed  were  inexcusable.  Much 
more,  tli«n,  would  all  liberal  reformers  claim  its  exclusion 
from  worship  on  the  far  higher  and  more  absolute  ground, 
that  its  dogmatic  clauses  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  any 
rational  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  answer  to  no 
known  iaclo  ul  life,  divine  or  huuuiu  j  while  they  would  rujuct 
its  damnatory  clauses  as  statements  utterly  alien  to  what 
our  Father-God  has  taught  us  of  Himself  by  the  silent  wit- 
ness in  our  heart,  even  though  an  angel  from  heaven  were 
to  assert  the  authority  of  each  .uidacious  thesis. 

The  Council  at  Nicjea,  in  Pwtliynia,  held  A.D.  325,  and 
that  of  Constantinople  A.D.  381,  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  symbol  which  derives  its  name  from  Nicrca.  This 
was  not,  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  an  expansion  of  tlie 
Apostles'  Creed,  tor  it  received  its  final  and  complement- 
ary touches  in  the  fifth  century,  many  years  lielore  the 
Apostles'  Creed  appears  for  the  first  time, — in  the  form  it 
haA  since  preserved, — in  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
centuiy.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  are  expan- 
sions, under  difl^erent  circumstances  and  different  influences, 
of  some  simple  formula  of  Christian  faith  used  almost  trom 
the  Church's  beginning.  The  question  in  each  case  wOl  be^ 
whether  the  circumstances  which  necessitated,  or  seemed 
to  necessitate,  these  expansions  are  as  imjtortant  to  us  as 
to  the  framers  of  the  Crec^ds  ;  for,  let  it  be  again  repeated, 
no  antiquity,  even  tlie  very  highest,  no  prescription,  ou*;ht  to 
have  weiiiht  suflicient  to  inchice  the  retention  of  a  formula 
which  it  is  found  desirable  to  abolish.  Let  us  ha\  e  done 
with  shams.  If  we  really  reverence  the  Councils  of  Niccea 
and  Constantinople,  we  may  consent  to  be  bound  by 
their  decisions ;  if  we  know  little  of  them  and  do  not  reve- 
rence them,  let  us  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  sound  of  their 
names,  like  the  simple  village  woman  who  was  persuaded 
of  the  learning  of  a  sermon  she  did  not  understand  because 
it  contained  the  abstrnso  word  ^fesopotamia. 

Of  tlio  Council  of  Ivicaia,  Dr.  Moslieim  saya,  in  words 
wherein  he  curiously  contradicts  himself: 

**  The  Council  asflembled  by  Goosfcaotine  at  K  ice  is  om  of  the 
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most  fiimous  and  intefesting  events  tliat  aie  prewnted  to  us  in 

ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  yet,  wliat  is  morv  snr|>rising,  there  ia 
no  part  of  the  history  of  the  Church  that  lias  been  u;iiV»lde(J  with 
such  negligence,  or  rather  passed  over  with  such  ra|iidity.  The 
ancient  writers  are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place 
in  which  it  was  assembled^  the  number  of  thooe  who  eat  in 
council,  nor  the  bishop  who  presided  in  it  Ko  authentic  acta 
of  itB  famous  sentence  have  been  committed  to  writing,  Of  at  least 
none  have  been  transmitted  to  oar  time&"* 

And  though  it  is  true  we  know  somewhat  moTe  of  the 

Council  hold  ut  Constantinople,  when  wp  remember  the 
eagerness  with  which  whatever  had  once  been  decided  on 
the  orthodox  side  was  lereivod,  we  shall  not  attribute  too 
great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  second  Council  ratified 
and  extended  what  had  Ijeen  laid  down  by  the  former,  nor 
aissunte  too  readily  lixat  the  CoiistauLinopolitau  bishops  were 
extremely  critical  as  to  the  manner  in  which  orthodox  reso- 
lutions had  been  carried  at  Nica  These  resolutions  were 
framed  against  the  tenets  of  Alius.  Of  him,  Mosheim  again 
says: 

He  maintained  that  the  Son  was  totally  and  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  that  he  was  the  first  and  noblest  of  those 
beings  whom  (Jod  the  Father  had  creiiteil  out  of  nothing,  the 
inf^trumeiit  by  whose  subordinate  operation  the  Almighty'  Father 
furnied  the  universe,  find  thtirelure  inferior  to  the  Father  b«>th  in 
nature  and  in  dignity.  11  is  opinionn  concerning  the  lloly  Ghost 
are  not  so  well  known.  It  howoTer,  certain  that  his  notion 
concerning  the  Son  of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected  with 
other  sentiments  that  were  very  different  from  those  commonly 
WeivrHl  ainon^,'  Christians,  though  none  of  the  aacient  writers 
have  given  us  a  complete  and  coherent  system. "t 

Tlie  opinions  which  he  held  are  tlius  epitomized  by  Span- 
heim,  and,  subject  to  the  nncertainty  which  attaches  to  most 
of  the  history  of  that  period,  the  epitome  may  be  accepted 

as  a  fair  statement. 

"The  Arian  principles  were,  that  Christ  was  oidy  chilled  God 
by  way  of  title  ;  that  he  was  less  than  the  Father,  who  only  was 
eternal  and  without  beginuiug  ;  that  ho  was  a  creature,  iiuvmg 
a  beginning  of  ezisience,  created  out  of  things,  having  no  being 
before  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  hence  he>was  made  God,  and 

*  Matihei&i,  P^^cl.  IliHt.,  trau.  Haclaioo :  London,  1826,  Vol.  L  fk.  414. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  1.  p.  412. 
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• 

the  Son  of  God  hy  adoption,  not  by  natuie ;  and  that  tho  Word 
was  also  aalgoct  to  change ;  that  the  Father  cieated  all  things 
by  him  aa  an  instrument^  and  that  ho  was  the  most  excellent  of 

all  creatures ;  tliat  tlie  ef??cnrc  of  the  Father  was  difTerent  frnm 
the  e.«:?5icnce  of  the  .Son,  neither  was  lie  co-eternal,  co-equal  nor 
cousubstaiitial  with  tlie  Father;  that  the  lloly  (Jhost  was  not 
God,  but  the  creature  of  the  Son,  begot  and  created  by  him,  in- 
ferior in  dignity  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  co'worker  in  the 
creation.** 

Now  though  there  are  some  iu  our  days  whom  a  perverse 
and  wanton  ignovance  pretends  to  bnmd  with  the  name 
Arian,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  gain  ever  so  faint  a 
knowledge  of  what  weie  Anus'  true  tenets,  that  they  answer 

in  uo  degree  to  the  theology  of  any  existing  sect.  It  is 
plain  that  if  there  were  such,  the  hindrances  to  united  wor- 
ship might  rather  come  from  them  than  from  liberal  Chris- 
tians, who  would  consider  Arians  orthodox.  But  all  who 
would,  like  ourselves,  welccjiiiu  to  united  woiBhip  those  who 
go  much  iurther  than  Arius,  and  break  down  all  barriers 
^\  luc,h  divide  us,  would  have  been  against  the  iiii[)osition 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  earlier  days,  and  would  plead  ear- 
nestly for  its  abolition  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  metaphysical  propositions,  especially  those  about  the 
pre-existent  nature  of  the  Son,  are  stumbling-blocks  to 
many  devout  persons,  who  think  them  opposed  to  the  due 
subordination  of  T  sus,  which  they  hold  because  of  their 
overmastering  belief  of  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  God 
the  Father. 

For  our  own  particul.ir,  our  objection  to  the  use  of  Creeds  * 
at  all  «wh11ows  up  tlie  consi'leration  of  many  points  which 
might  iu-re  be  uif^^ed.  It  is  easy  for  the  minister  of  any 
conf,'regation  of  tlie  Church  of  England  to  diisregard  the 
liubric  bidding  him  read  the  Athanasiau  Creed,  nor  would 
he  consider  that  in  so  doing  he  was  guilty  of  grave  dis- 
obedience. But  it  is  not  possible  for  any  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  Kicene  Cieed.  Those,  therefore,  who,  while  desiriDg 
to  be  free  from  the  compulsion  of  such  documents,  believe 
that  they  would  weaken  the  libeial  cause  within  the 
Church,  and  delay  still  further  a  reconstruction  which 
maybe  imminent,  by  secession,  dwell  rather  on  the  similari- 
ties than  the  disaimilanties  of  the  Kicene  and  Apostles' 
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Cieeds,  and  would  justify  their  own  lue  of  the  former  hy 
some  such  words  as  follow.  They  would  say  that  "  I  believe 

in  one  God,"  and  "I  believe  in  God,"  are  for  all  Chnstians, 
all  Mahonaetans,  and  many  bt^yond  these  nominally  mono- 
theistic religions,  absolutely  the  same  statements  ;  nor  do 
the  ^vo^ds,  "And  of  all  thinj^s  visible  and  invisible,"  add 
any  idea  to  modem  ears  and  tliouglil  \s  hick  is  not  conveyed 
in  the  preceding  clause.    The  articles  respecting  Jesus 
Chiisfc  aie  &r  more  expanded  in  the  Nicene  symbol  than 
in  the  Apostles' ;  bnt  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sin- 
gle  word  "  only"  in  the  latter  does  not  cover  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  asseii/cd  with  so  great  minuteness  in  the 
former.    If  but  "  divinity"  and  not  deity  is  predicated  of 
Christ  under  the  word  "  only,"  it  may  be  maintained  with- 
out paradox  that  the  same  limitation  is  still  more  conveyed 
iu  the  words,  "God  of  God,  Light  of  \.\<j}\i.  Very  Gud  of 
Very  God,"  "Deus  ex  Deo,"  in  which  ^Ulalever  is  said  of 
the  Father  absolutely  is  at  most  said  derivatively  only  of 
the  Son.  And  what  was  nrged  with  regard  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  will  also  here  apply,  that  these  several  pro- 
positions are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  may  be 
understood  with  all  those  qualifications  which  adhere  to 
them  ill  their  place  in  Scripture.    The  Gxpansion  of  the 
article  concerning  the  IToly  Ghost  is  no  doubt  full  of  difli- 
culty,  and  appears  to  demand  assent  to  statements  not 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  a.s  such  to  be  avoided.    Yet  we 
are  not  called  on,  if  we  retain  creeds  at  all,  to  rend  the 
Church  for  any  thing  so  obscuiu  as  the  "procession"  of  the 
Spirit  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  nnqnestionably  was  full  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  imparted  a  something  of  the 
Spirit  that  was  in  him  to  othera   Nor  in  ascribing  honour 
and  glory  to  God,  the  great  Spiritual  Being,  can  we  well 
fail  to  give  tliat  honour  and  glory  to  His  Spirit  Provided 
we  accept  dogma  stated  in  formal  propositions  at  all,  pro- 
vided we  admit  tliat  difficult  metaphysicid  terms  are  ever 
suitable  to  describe  the  nature  of  llim  whom  all  can  know 
by  the  heart  and  none  can  know  by  the  intellect,  there  is 
to  many  no  overwhelming  ditliculty  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
under  Uie  qualifications  here  insisted  on.    Of  course  such 
reduction  of  the  propositions  of  the  Creed  to  the  measure 
of  Scriptnre  will  only  satisfy  those  who  hold,  and  so  long 
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as  they  hold,  Scripture  to  be  the  fount  of  devotional  ex- 
pressions. Yet  such  tenet  by  no  means  implies  an  over- 
\v»HMiing  sense  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  that  its 
expressions  are  binding  ou  conscience.  What  was  said 
under  tlie  head  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  tins  suhject 
applies  here  also.  And  it  must  be  fully  gnint(?d  that  to 
many  minds  the  difficulties  of  each  individual  proposition 
are  eaormous,  though  these  difficulties  are  not  so  onerous 
to  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  use  of  the  Creed,  and 
having  in  some  degree  submitted  their  minds  to  its  influ- 
ence, have  also,  unconsciously,  bent  the  meaning  of  its 
words  to  suit  their  growing  thought,  till  their  thonj:^ht  and 
the  words  of  tlie  Creed  are  so  interlaced,  that  it  may  at 
times  be  difhcult  for  tlii'niselves  to  see  if,  and  how  far,  they 
have  wrested  the  words  frtjui  the  meaning  they  would  bear 
if  now  they  came  to  them  from  without. 

To  them  the  real  difficulty  is  acceptance  of  dogma  stated 
in  formal  propositions  at  all  If  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
Creeds  were  removed  ftom  the  Services  to-morrow, — ^the 
clamour  once  over  which  such  a  measure  would  entail, — the 
few,  who  would  leave  the  Church  of  England  on  that  ground 
alone,  out  of  it, — the  orthodox  party  would  maintain  that  all 
that  had  been  held  was  still  stated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and,  save  the  "  damnatorj'  clauses,"  they  M'ould  not  he  far 
wrong;  while  those  who  expected  to  find  heavy  chains  re- 
moved would  feel  those  which  remain  are  in  fact  just  those 
which  gall.  And  since  we  object  to  the  principle  involved 
in  the  recitation  of  any  Creed  whatever,  even  were  we  to 
grant  that  the  great  majority  of  Christians  hold  the  words 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  same  sense,  or  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  universal  respect  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  representing 
the  unquestioned  sense  of  Scripture,  we  must  examine  this 
Creed  in  detail 

The  most  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Michel  Nicolas,*  to  which,  and  to  a  recent  critique  in  these 
papfes,  we  refer  onr  readers  with  full  confidence.  Few 
who  examine  it^  history  will  hesitate  to  dismiss  utterly 
and  for  ever  any  lingering  remains  of  a  superstition  ahout 


*  Le  Syiubole  des  Apdtres,  Easai  Historique,  par  MieM  NiodaiL  FlHrti^' 
1867. 
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the  apostolic  origm  of  the  Apostles'  Greed  when  once  the7 
recognise  the  fact  that  it  was  never  heaid  of  for  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  apostles  had  all  passed  away. 

But  if  not  framed  hy  them,  at  least  it  represents  their 
doctrine  I  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  do  not  of  course 
deny  that  it  includes  many  statements  of  facts,  many  reli- 
gious idoas  which  formed  a  part  of  their  teaching.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  doctrines  they  did  not  know,  and 
others  of  which  they  foi  uK  cl  to  themselves  a  w  holly  dilferent 
conceptiou ;  uud,  on  the  other  hand,  doctrines  are  wanting 
to  which  they  attached  immense  importance.  These  di£ 
ferences  are  mainly  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Creed,  that 
which  is  concemea  with  the  Church.  Here  at  once  the 
word  "Catholic**  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  apostolic 
faith.  For  the  apostles  expected,  with  an  intensity  which 
we  can  scarce  ima^^ino,  the  imineiliate  return  of  the  Miister 
tlicy  had  lost.  Tlie  Sun  of  Man  was  to  eonie  before  they 
Imd  t,'()ne  through  tiie  eilies  of  Israel.  A  Catholic  Church 
would  have  been  a  heresy  to  the  Judaizin^  paity  among 
the  early  ChiisUiins,  that  is  to  all  but  the  I'auliuo  party  ; 
and  even  St  PauFs  most  earnest  words  ate  constantly 
ilnished  and  summed  up  in  the  warning  Manuiatha^**  or 
the  Lord  is  at  hand.  The  imminence  of  the  second  advent 
is  the  hurthen  alike  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  intensely 
narrow  and  Jewish  Apocalypse,  with  St  Paul  there  was 
no  time,  with  St  John  was  neither  room  nor  time,  for  the 
spread  of  a  Catholic  Chnrch.  A^ain,  the  Creed,  as  recited 
in  church,  speaks  of  a  "  resurreetion  of  the  body  ;"  but  the 
version  in  tlie  liaptisinal  Service,  and  in  that  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick,  has  it,  the  "resurrection  of  the  flesh," — 
"caruis/*  not  "  corporis  resurrect ionem and  this  no  doubt 
is  the  way  in  which  most  people  understand  the  words ; 
they  would  not  easily  perceive  that  an  important  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  the  two.  Moreover,  "  the  flesh  " 
is  a  light  translation  of  the  words  of  the  Creed,  of  which 
one  version,  that  formerly  in  use  at  Aquileia,  defines  the 
meaning  still  further,  and  speaks  of  "this  flesh."  This 
opinion  has  worked  itself  into  tlie  fancies,  we  can  hanily 
say  the  faiths,  of  men.  Thousands  of  j^ood  jteople  who  \\yo- 
fess  to  believe  the  Bible — thousands  who  consider  each 
word  liiaL  bL.  i'uul  wix>te  wa^  directly  revealed  by  God, 
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expect  that  the  very  flesh  which  rots  in  the  grave  will 
fe4iv^  and  that  the  dzy  bones,  or  those  which  have  become 
dust  of  the  earth,  or  have  passed  into  the  roots  and  stems 

of  the  plants  which  g^ow  there,  will  cohere  once  more  as 
in  Ezekiel's  dream.  Yet  what  8ays  St.  Paul  ?  "  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  tlie  kingdom  of  God."  According  to 
him,  it  is  not  what  we  call  the  body  which  will  re-live,  but 
a  spiritual  body,  which  he  seems  to  think  even  now  co- 
exists witli  tlie  material  body,  iium  which  it  w  ill  be  freed 
at  death.  This  teaching  of  the  apostle,  surely  in  harmony 
with  many  of  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the  subject,  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  Creed  affirm&  Few  persons  have 
more  strongly  protested  against  the  material  resnnection 
than  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  of  living  divines  Mr.  Maurice  is 
he  who  has  caught  most  of  that  master's  spirit  What  he 
says  of  the  fency  of  revivified  flesh  is  well  worth  quoting. 

**A8  long  as  we  suppose  the  mystery  of  death  to  bo  the  divi- 
sion of  soul  and  body,  so  long  we  must  cling  with  a  deep  love  to 
those  Kmains  which  yet  we  ara  forced  to  regard  with  a  kind  of 
loathing.  We  shall  bo  ready  to  believe  stories  of  miracles  wrought 
by  them  :  wo  shall  be  half  inclined  to  worship  them.  Or  if  we 
roject  this  temptation — becanso  Romanists  have  fallen  into  it, 
and  we  think  it  must  therpfor**  be  shunned — we  sliall  take  our 
own  Prot^taiit  way  ol  as.Stirtiiiy  Llie  isanctity  of  relics,  by  main- 
taining that  at  a  certain  day  they  will  all  be  gathered  together, 
and  that  the  very  body  to  ^^  iiich  they  once  belonged  will  be 
leconstructod  out  of  them.  That  immense  demand  is  made  upon 
our  faith — a  demand  in  comparison  of  which  all  notions  of  cures 
wTouf^ht  at  tombs  fade  into  nothing — by  divines  who  would 
shrink  instinctively  from  saying  that  what  they  call  a  living  body 
here  is  a  mere  congeries  of  particles— who  would  denounce  any 
man  as  a  materialist  if  he  said  that  This  demand  is  made  upon 
us  by  divines  who  use  as  a  text-book  of  Christian  evidences 
*  Butler's  Analogy,'  the  ground  clmjitcr  of  wliich,  *  On  the  Future 
Stat^-",'  is  based  on  the  argument  tint  tlicrc  is  no  proof  that  death 
destroys  any  of  our  living  ])owprs— those  of  tlie  body  more  than 
those  oi"  the  soul — and  wliich  distinctly  calls  our  attention  to  the 
&et^  that  ordinsiy  attrition  may  destroy  the  particles  of  which 
the  matter  of  oar  bodies  consists,  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  a  life,  so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  our  depositing  the 
whole  of  that  matter  at  tlie  t!io?nent  of  dissolution.  This  demand 
is  made  on  our  faith  by  tii vines,  who  read  to  every  mourner  as 
he  goes  with  them  to  the  grave  of  a  frieud,  that  corruption  can> 
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not  inherit  incomiption,  that  flesh  and  Uood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."* 

Tn  80  far,  then,  as  this  Creed  has  caused  the  acceptance 
of  a  faith  opposed  to  that  of  St  Paul,  it  is  not  apostolic  \ 
while  to  some  its  statements  appear  to  mislead,  in  that  they 
contradict  science  and  philosophy. 

After  these  two  instances,  we  need  scarcely  press  the  fur- 
ther fiupstinn  wliether  the  words,  T  Ix  lieve  in  "  the  Onm- 
niunion  of  Saints,"  I  believe  in  "the  Forgiveness  of  Sins," 
mean  in  the  Creed  anythini?  like  what  they  meant  or  could 
have  meant  from  apostolic  lips. 

And  if  this  form  contains  doctrines  unknown  to  or  con- 
tradictory to  those  of  the  apostles,  there  are  many  import 
tant  points  omitted  which  would  surely  be  taught  in  any 
true  Buminary  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus*  immediate  follow- 
ers. There  is  nothing  said  of  regciii'iation,  sanctification, 
justification,  redemption — words  which,  however  we  may 
explain  them,  reprr«?ont  capital  doctrines  in  the  Epistles. 
It  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  certain  that  tliis  Creed,  like  the 
otliers  of  wliich  we  have  spoken,  was  an  expansion  from 
the  extremely  siiii[)lc  formula  proposed  for  the  acceptance 
of  catechumens  in  the  early  Church,  that  those  expansions 
were  made  to  meet  heresies,  and  those  clauses  are  least 
expanded  which  were  least  disputed 

The  following  fiEicts,  then,  seem  clear  on  an  historical  ex- 
aminatbn  of  this  Creed.  1.  It  only  appears,  in  any  form 
whatever,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  ;  its  pre- 
sent form  was  only  fixed  in  the  sixth  century.  2.  It  was 
never  in  u.se  in  all  churches,  and  since  the  formation  of  the 
Creed  of  Nicnpa  or  Constant iiiojdc  has  not  heen  known  in 
the  East  3.  Fioui  the  Hi^st  moment  of  its  appearance  we 
find  it  uuder  sensibly  different  forms.  4.  It  d«>es  not  con- 
tain a  true  statement  of  apostolic  doctrine.  5.  "  Its  only 
use  is^'*  as  says  M.  Nicolas,  "  to  afford  a  list  of  the  successive 
formation  of  Christian  beliefs^  during  the  ages  which  wit- 
nessed its  birth  and  development." 

We  pi-opose  now  to  cxann'ne  this  Creed,  clause  byclan.se, 
and  to  shew  that  those  who  retain  its  use  are  not  agreed  in 
the  meanin<^s  in  which  tliey  use  it,  so  that  its  original  pur- 
pose as  a  test  of  uniformity  falls  to  the  ground,  while  it 


*  M«orice*8  Theoloigioal  Ewafs,  2iid  eilittun,  [>p.  163,  168. 
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remains  a  grievous  barrier  to  those  who  object  to  all  seem- 
ing teste  of  umformity.  Those  who  dwell  within  the 
shadow  of  ito  clauses  mav  have  grown  to  think  them  as  the 
walls  of  some  idle  Bastille^  whose  doors  and  windows  gape 
wide,  whose  fetters  have  grown  rusty  with  use  ;  yet  none 
the  less  will  they  aid  those  coming  from  without  to  pull  it 
down,  those  who  will  not  dwell  under  its  shadow,  and 
T^fu'^p  to  believe  that  what  was  built  as  a  prison  can  ever 
be  the  lioine  of  tlio  free. 

"T  beli*'V(i  ill  (iod  tlie  Father  A]uii«(hty,  ^faker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  is  a  statement  which  would  generally  be  accepted 
without  question  by  all  Theists.  Yet  in  the  last  part  might 
arise  a  doubt^  not  without  growing  importance  in  these 
days^  whether  we  can  indeed  speak  of  Ood  as  "Maker  of 
heaven"  in  the  same  sense  as  we  speak  of  Uim  as  "  Maker 
of  earth."  If,  indeed,  "heaven  and  eartli"  are  merely  an 
equivalent  for  "  the  univei-se,"  well  and  good  ;  but  not  so  all 
understand  it.  And  thoui^h,  perhaps,  none  who  use  the 
words  int.'llip'iitly  would  consider  that  herein  is  given  any 
sanction  to  the  notion  of  an  over-arching  material  vanlt, 
yet  there  certainly  may  hei^in  be  discovered  sanction  tor 
the  idea  of  a  space  or  place  in  which  is  a  local  and  p<  i  Imps 
a  material  heaven,  which  others,  believers  in  God  also,  and 
in  immortality,  would  shrink  from  recognizing.  They  who 
would  say  with  Bishop  Ken, 

"  Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where'er  Thou  art : 
Oh  never  then  from  me  depart, 
For  to  my  soul  'tis  Hell  to  bi> 
But  for  one  moment  without  Thee,** 

would  not  always  be  willing  to  admit  that  God  "made 
heaven"  as  they  would  allow  He  made  earth.  Thus  words 
bear  an  ambiguous  meaning,  even  in  that  part  of  the  Creed 
least  open  to  cavil. 

"  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord."  Hera 
arise  at  once  a  great  number  of  divergences.  In  these 
days,  few,  if  any,  would  be  found  who  deny  the  real  histo- 
rical existence  of  Jesns  of  Nnzareth.  All  therefore,  in  some 
sense,  "believe  in  him."  But  the  word  is  applied  to  him 
as  to  God  tlie  F;'tl)(T.  Now  there  are  nil  shades  of  belief 
in  hiin,  iVoin  tin  a— rtion  of  his  equality  and  oneness  with 
God  the  Father,  which  certainly  is  implied  in  the  arrange- 
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mcnt  and  use  of  the  words,  down  to  the  mere  admission 
tliat  he  was  born  and  lived  and  died.  Nor  does  the  term 
Christ  which  qualifies  Jesus  really  solve  the  difficulty.  It 
may  indeed  be  suid  that  the  name  Josus  is  that  of  the 
historical  personage,  and  Christ  that  wliich  adsei  U  liis  proper 
divinity,  if  not  his  deity ;  but  the  dibtinctiou,  if  out  c  it 
existiid,  cannot  now  be  pressed.  If  we  take  up  a  volume 
of  Catholic  literature,  we  find  hjmns  of  the  most  orthodox 
character  addressed  to  Jesus  as  Gkxi,  and  French  nuns 
heading  their  correspondence  with  the  words, "  Vive  Jesus 
while  the  Westminster  Review  does  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  speak  of  Christ's  teaching."  So,  then,  this 
word  may  be  talceii  either  as  including  all  that  can  be  mr'ant 
in  the  phrase,  "  tiic  anointed  of  God"  or  "Messiah,"  or  as 
merely  avowing  the  indisjiutable  fact  that  he  has  been  re- 
cognized as  such  by  a  vast  majority  of  hiis  followers.  "  His 
only  Son,"  again,  may  mean  anything,  from  tlie  i'ull  adrais- 
sion  of  the  deity  of  Je^us,  to  the  mere  assertion  that  his  life 
and  character  are  unique  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world ;  and 
*'  Lord "  imply  his  absolute,  unconditioned  sovereignty,  or 
the  willing  submission  of  our  hearts  to  the  tender  grace 
and  beauty  of  that  life  and  character,  as  we  strive  to  miJce 
ourselves  like  him. 

"  Who  vva«!  conceived  bv  the  Tlnlv  Gho5;t."  We  are  Itron-'lit 
here  face  to  face  witli  the  tirst  uf  two  ^aeat  ditliculties 
attaching  to  the  life  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  tlie  (losjx  ls, 
and  with  the  fact  that  many  Christians  reject  a^  wholly 
increiliblo  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ 
given  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  never  again  alluded  to  by 
them,  and,  as  would  appear,  entirely  unknown  to  every 
other  writer  in  the  Kew  Testament  Yet  many  who  in 
modem  days,  headed  by  the  honoured  name  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, would  decline  to  accept  these  two  statements,  that 
the  birth  of  Jesus  was  different  in  its  physical  accidents 
from  that  of  any  other,  would  by  nn  means  liesitnte  to  see 
in  that  nnd  all  births  the  enercrizing  of  that  great  S))irit 
which,  flowing  from  Gud  the  Creator,  m  the  "  yiver  of  life," 
— that  force  which,  acting  under  conditions  as  yet  imper- 
fectly understood,  reproduces  life  to  supply  the  wa.ste  of 
death,  the  natwra  naturam,  which  did  we  know  fully  all 
mysteries  of  life  and  creation  would  lie  unveiled  to  view. 
**  Bom  of  the  Viigin  Mary.**  From  those  who  hold  that 
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Bfary  gave  birth  to  Jesus  '^iHsBsIl  ▼iigmitate^"  wbo  ootild 
say  with  Mr.  Keb]e» 

"And  even  as  when  her  hour  ^as  come,  He  left  His  mother  mild, 
A  my  A  Virgin  evennore,  heavenly  and  nndefiled,*** 

through  those  who  affirm  that,  though  Jesus  was  miracu" 
lously  boru,  Mary  afterwards  hova  children  to  Josej^h,  to 
many  who  accept  the  word  simply  as  a  description  of  the 
historic  Maiy  of  Nazaieth,  the  difference  is  indeed  vast ; 
yet  these  last^  with  no  shadow  of  conscious  insincerity,  nse 
the  words  without  even  thinking  of  the^  to  them,  escagge- 
rated  and  dishonouring  Catholic  interpretation. 

The  next  clauses,  which  aro  simply  historical,  need  not 
detain  iis  a  moment.  There  can  be  no  essential  diffen-nco 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  "Suffered  und^r  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucitied,  dead,  and  buried for  we  need  scarce 
even  allude  to  the  view  of  some,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  no  real  death.  It  is  only  an  awkward  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  stoiy  of  the  resurrection,  by  the 
invention  of  <|uite  gratuitous  difficulties  at  a  step  further 
hack  in  the  history,  where  there  are  naturally  the  fewest 
possible.  But  of  the  words,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  who 
shall  give  any  explanation  that  can  truly  satisfy  liis  own 
mind  or  that  of  any  other?  M.  Athanaso  Coqucrel  dismisses 
them  boldly  in  one  contemptuous  sentence,  or  rather  paren- 
thesis ("  car  personne  n'y  croit")  ',f  and  whoso  has  a  religion 
as  manly  and  robust  as  his,  no  doubt  feels  with  him  about 
the  historical  intcrpretatioiL  Yet  il  tlie  clause  be  retained 
by  any  Church,  those  who  remain  in  it  have  to  find  an 
explication,  if  they  would  not  repeat  words  parrot^wise. 
Bishop  Pearson,  having  made  a  strugKle,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
swallow,  as  he  usually  is  able  to^o,  Patristic  teaching 
on  this  head,  concludes  in  words  which  may  be  probably 
taken  to  express  the  orthodox  view  of  those  who  are  able 
to  understand  him. 

"  I  give  a  full  and  undoubting  assent  unto  this  as  to  a  certain 
truth,  that  when  all  the  sttfibrings  of  Christ  were  finished  on  the 


*  Lyra  Inaoceniium,  Poem  on  Banter  Day. 
t  Diiooan  d'lnaiagwittioii,  kc   VaOa,  1S70. 
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Graefl  and  his  soul  was  icparated  from  his  bwly,  though  his  body 

were  dead,  yet  his  soul  died  not,  and  tlion^h  it  <lio(l  iint,  yet  it 
"Underwent  the  condition  of  tiio  fiouls  of  such  as  die,  nii<l  being 
he  died  in  the  hiuiilitude  ul"  a  sinner  his  soul  went  to  the  place 
vhero  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  who  died  for  their  siM»  and  ao 
did  wholly  undergo  the  hiw  of  death :  but  because  there  was  no 
ain  in  him,  and  he  had  fully  satisfied  for  the  sins  of  others  which 
he  took  upon  him;  therefore  as  God  suffered  not  liis  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption,  so  he  left  not  hi^  soul  in  hell,  and  iherelty  Rave 
sufficient  security  to  all  those  who  hfilonf?  to  Christ,  of  never 
coming  under  the  power  of  Satan,  or  sulieiing  in  tho  flames  pre- 
pared for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.*'* 

This  is,  indeed,  aa  answer  like  the  one  which 

pealed  from  that  high  knd^ 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand 

and  the  only  plainer  one  which  can  bo  given  is,  that  it  is 
for  us  either  a  tautological  repetition  of  the  former  clause, 
to  which,  though  idle,  few  would  object,  or,  as  has  beea 
said,  "  the  lelic  of  an  effete  superstition  which  may  be  left 
to  crumble  away  " 

"  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead"  There  is 
scarce  any  subject  in  the  wholo  world's  history  on  whicli 
the  minds  of  men  are  in  so  great  suspense  as  this.  We  do 
not  sj)eak  of  the  many  wlio  do  not  think,  and  who  there- 
fore Had  no  difhcnltics  in  anylluiig,  however  incrediljlc  in 
itself,  which  is  told  them  with  any  semblance  of  authority, 
or  of  that  other  many  who  will  not  think  lest  they  should 
eiT  from  the  faith ;  but  even  among  the  orthodox  are  those 
who  are  fully  alive  to  the  enormous  difficulties  which  beset 
each  step  of  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels.  But^  again, 
liberal  thinkers  are  by  no  meniis  satisfied  with  the  attempts 
■which  have  been  and  ai-e  made  to  explain  and  account  for 
the  occurrences  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  Jernsalom 
"within  .1  day  or  two  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  It  seems 
as  well  attested  a  fact  as  any  in  history,  that  he  was  thought 
to  be  alive  by  some  who  bad  seen  him  die.  And  every 
hypothesis  which  attempts  to  accouul  fur  this,  seems  to 
present  quite  equal  difficulties^  if  not  greater  than  those 

•  Bbmsob  oaths  CM,  Vd.  I.  ^  290.  Oxfoid,  1847. 
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ioTolved  in  any  one  of  the  namtiyee  given  ub  in  the 
Gospels^  if  not  equal  to  those  involved  in  Si  of  them  taken 
together.  And  the  words  just  qaoted  express  not  only  the 
rigid  belief  of  the  orthodox,  but  are  used  by  many  as  a  con- 
venient formula,  in  wbicli  arc  held  in  solution  and  suspense 
every  conceivable  notion  floating  through  thu  brains  of 
such  as  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce,  in  other  words  tlian 
those  which  have  already  many  meanings,  a  definite  opi- 
nion. 

"  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father."  What  is  to  ascend,  and  where  or  what 
18  heaven  t  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  words  apply  equally 
to  a  hodily  or  a  spiritual  ascension,  to  a  heaven  which  is  or 
can  be  the  home  of  a  material  body,  or  to  a  heaven  which 
is  simply  another  term  for  being  with  God  And  in  all 
senses  which  these  oppositr«?  include  are  the  words  used  by 
those  who  recite  them,  while  all  men  would  unite  in  con- 
sidering any  phrase  which  ascribes  to  the  i'ather  localiza- 
tion and  a  bodily  |)resence  to  be  mere  figure. 

"IVom  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  These  words  are  again  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  ambiguous  till  we  can  agree  on  the  meaning  of 
heaven,  and  so  can  limit  the  word  ''thence."  Yet  if  this 
seem  too  trivial  to  dwell  upon,  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
judgment  obviously  includes,  not  only  the  views  of  those 
who  take  tlin  visions  of  tlie  lievelation  as  susceptible  of  an 
actual  and  future  fulfilment,  and  liken  the  judgment  of  God 
to  a  great  assize,  in  whicli  Chiist,  his  Father's  delegate, 
shall  sit  as  a  stern  Judge,  with  power  at  once  to  decide  and 
sentence,  but  also  those  who  regard  all  social,  political  and 
religious  changes  as  comings  of  Christ,  which  try  the  living 
and  pass  j  udgment  on  the  dead. 

**  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost^*'  may  include  any  form  of 
faith,  from  the  pseudo-Athanasian  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
to  the  simple  recognition  of  a  Divine  Spirit  energizing  in 
what  we  call  nature  and  in  man. 

"I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  is  cither  the 
expression  of  a  devout  Catholic,  or  a  mere  assent  to  an  his- 
torical fact,  of  a  In  in  coTiviotion  of  the  holiness  of  a  society 
more  than  human,  (]i\  inely  inspired,  or  the  formal  admis- 
sion of  a  distinguishing  title,  like  the  "  holy  Eoman  Em- 
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ymr* or  onoe  hh  Sacred  Majesty,"  some  worUiless  Gbarles 

or  James. 

In  his  admirable  Bampton  Lectures,  devoted  to  a  con- 
siduratioii  of  this  one  clause,  Mr.  K.  B.  Wilson  has  shown 
us  the  vague  and  unsettled  character  of  the  explaiiiitious 
which  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  the  Communion  uf  Saints'* 
have  received ;  but  he  has  made  it  clear  that  meanings  are, 
as  a  fact,  placed  on  it,  varying  between  the  declaration  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  saints,  or  that  we  are 
linked  together  with  all  Churchmen,  livin<y  and  dead,  to 
€U)d  by  some  mystic  saciamenlal  ties,  and  that  of  consider- 
ing the  saints  as  a  mere  cohesion  of  men  who  deaiie  to  live 
a  religious  life  within  the  nominal  bounds  of  some  r^lar 
aud  organized  Church. 

"The  fuigiveuuiis  of  sins"  may  and  does  include  all 
"sciieiues  of  salvation,"  sacrauienlal  systems,  priestly  ai).so- 
lutiuns,  penances,  indulgences,  and  the  like  ;  or,  free  fi*om 
evangelical  or  sacerdotai  theories,  express  a  simple  trust  in 
a  Father*s  love. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  "  Besurrection  of  the  Body" 
already  will  shew  how  widely  sepaiAted  are  the  £uths 
which  shelter  under  the  same  words  ;  nor  would  any,  save 
the  very  few  who  dogmatize  affirmatively  on  annihilation, 
or  suspend  their  judgment  with  regard  to  a  future  State, 
hesitate  to  declare  tlieir  belief  in  "life  everhisting.'* 

In  reference  to  tlie  extreme  latitude  of  explanation  of 
some  of  the  clauses  above,  it  may  no  di)ubt  be  urged  with 
great  force  that  no  words  yield,  or  ouglkt  to  yield,  a  plural- 
ity of  senses,  save  where  they  are  in  themselves  hopelessly 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  one  can  pi-etend  that  the  phrases  in 
question  have  any  such  ambiguity.  But  our  contention  is, 
that  the  Church  of  £ng|land  which  now  imposes  these  Creeds, 
has  by  its  Articles  wrested  some  of  the  clauses  from  their 
original  meaning,  ^l.  Nicolas  has  shewn  conclusively  that 
when  the  clause  of  the  descent  into  hell  first  appeared,  it 
was  intended  to  involve  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  and 
when  that  of  the  communion  of  saints  is  first  found,  it  is 
interpreted,  not  in  reference  to  the  general  community  of 
interests  which  belong  to  Christian  people,  but  with  regard 
to  certain  parttonlar  relatlona  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
lining  and  the  dead  These,  interpretations  the  Church  of 
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Enirland  lias  formally  cxclndod  by  tho  twenty-second  Arti- 
clu.  it  lias  taken  au  old  docuuitiit  and  excluded  the  old 
aextBB,  placing  on  it  a  new  one,  plainly  not  the  only  one  the 
words  will  bear ;  much  as  the  evangelists  adonted  old  pixj- 
phetio  sayings,  wrested  wholly  away  from  tneir  original 
meaning.  And  the  exttemest  latitude  of  use  is  simply  the 
can3ring  out  a  plan  already  adopted.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  this  is  "  interpretation,"  or  attempting  to  discover  the 
original  monnifig;  but  since  this  ori^^inul  meaning  i'^  ex- 
cluded, some  meaning  must  1*^'  found  so  long  as  words  are 
used  at  all.  What  harm,  then,  does  it  if  men  of  so  widely 
differing  opinions  may  be  contained  within  its  loosened 
bonds  ?  This  harm,  that  a  Creed  gives  a  semblance  of  unity 
where  none  exists ;  it  teaches  men  to  rely  on  outward  uni- 
formity, rather  than  on  a  true  onion  of  the  heart  in  sympa- 
thy and  in  love  for  God  and  man.  It  unites  us,  some  will 
say,  with  the  past,  and  ensures  the  continuity  of  the  Church, 
Keligious  thought  is  and  must  be  continuous  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  change,  and  not  because  of  the  persistence  of 
Creeds,  which  ctm  merely  give  the  tliought  of  the  present 
the  false  appearance  of  the  tliouglit  of  the  past.  And  since 
our  modern  ideas  of  God  by  no  nicuLis  come  through  tradi- 
tional and  hibtorical  channels  only,  it  is  a  mistake  to  recite 
one  source  of  out  views  alone,  if  we  recite  any  at  alL  To 
be  consistent  and  complete,  we  should  have  to  formularize 
also  the  beliefs  in  order,  law  and  development,  at  least  as 
dear  to  the  natural  philosopher  as  is  that  of  the  peisonalily 
of  God  to  the  Christian  theologian. 

When  the  first  short  and  simple  Treeds  were  adopted  in 
the  Christian  Church,  they  were  ti  uly  what  they  have  ever 
been  called,  symbols,  watch  or  pass-words.  The  Church 
waj?  indeeel  an  Ecclesia,  called  out  in  danger  and  distress, 
maiutaiiiing  an  existence  with  diiliculty,  obliged  to  hide 
itself  underground  before  it  could  germinate  and  grow. 
Afterwards^  what  had  been  a  necessity  was  continu^  hj 
choice.  The  Ghuxeh  was  pleased  to  think  that  its  members 
were  "  of  God,"  and  that  the  whole  world  "  lay  in  wicked- 
ness^'' and  the  psss-word  was  still  the  test  of  admission  into 
the  great  society  which  only  conl<l  be  saved  in  the  coming 
storms.  But  v,  e  recognize  neither  the  need  nor  the  lawful- 
ness of  conceuiuig  our  views,  and  so  need  no  secret  society 
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to  shelter  iu»  nor  do  we  think  that  one  only  fold,  one 
stem  or  scheme  of  doctrine^  can  hold  or  can  insiruct  all 

e  children  of  Grod. 
And  thon,  as  the  power  of  the  Church  increased,  and 
dreams  ot  future  glory  paled  before  stiil  less  nohle  visions 
of  earthly  aggrandizement,  it  became  in  its  turn  a  perse- 
cutor, and  the  old  watclnvord  became  a  war-cry,  under 
whose  fierce  influence  every  fanatical  persecution,  from  the 
Crusades  to  our  own  day,  has  shouted  for  the  hattla  But 
we  again  are  no  proselytizers.  Let  God  teach  His  children 
as  He  pleases,  and  let  His  children  seek  the  lipht,  with  no 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  shall  find  it  m  one  only 
direction.  All  attempts  to  forcer  men  to  see  as  we  see,  to 
look  where  we  look,  must  proceed  from  an  inborn  sense  of 
insecurity  in  OUT  own  convictions^  even  when  they  seem 
mo^t  strong. 

Worship  needs  no  creeds.  We  do  not  require  of  each 
member  of  a  loving  family  on  earth  tiiaL  he  or  slie  shall  put 
into  the  same  formula  his  or  her  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  father,  hushand,  master  of  the  household ;  nor  does 
he,  to  shed  his  affection  and  justice  forth,  require  such  an 
idle  test  Nor  can  we,  who  can  think  of  God  only  from 
what  we  know  of  Man,  deem  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
requires  such  identity  of  intellectual  conviction  in  us,  which 
would  barter  the  infinite  diversity  in  which  He  has  created 
us  for  the  drilled  and  orderly  yet  lifeless  movement  of  the 
wheels  of  a  machine.  "  Tanquam  cadaver"  is  not  a  motto 
for  Protestants,  as  it  is  for  the  great  Society  which  arrogates 
to  itself  the  peculiar  name  of  Jesus.  Becau.se  we  believe 
that  God  lives,  and  that  "all  but  Grod  is  changing  day 
by  day,"  we  live  ako^  and  we  prove  our  vitality  by  our 
changes  of  form  and  of  attitude  towards  the  Father  of 
lights^  with  whom  is  no  variableness!,  neither  shadow  of 
turning. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  disuse  of  Creeds  in  worship, — 
Because,  as  we  believe,  the  fiiith  of  many  men  has  drifted 

away  from  the  faith  of  dogmatic  Churches,  never  more  to 

return. 

Because  those  who,  within  the  Churches,  adhere  to  the  old 
historic  inteipretations,  are  thereby  placed  in  a  position  of 
strong  aatagoniam  to  nature  and  to  mot 
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Because  those  who,  within  the  Cburches,  adhere  to  the  old 
words  to  clothe  new  thought^  oonld  find  &r  hotter  words  to 
fit  the  thought  than  those  which  have  ever  over  them  a 
shadow  Off  past  meaninga  * 

Because,  wliile  many  are  iin willing  to  break  with  a 
Church  which  is  doin^  much  for  Christian  liberty,  and 
mi<;ht  attorcl  a  rallyinij:-crrrnmd  for  Christians  unattached, 
the  rin<^  of  bnikt  n  fV  ttcis  have  some  weight  still,  which 
may  licn-after  pn^ve  iiisuiipuitahle. 

lJecau.se,  above  all,  while  thu.se  who  have  grown  up  in  a 
position  which  they  only  gradually  understand,  are  able  to 
justify  to  themselves  their  retention  of  it,  they  cannot  expect 
the  same  acquiescence  in  that  position  from  new  comers. 

If  the  foregoing  pages  shall  have  helped  any  towaixls  a 
firmer  standing-ground  than  is  afforded  by  the  shifting 
sands  of  uncertain  Ci*eeds,  tlie  writer's  aim  is  answorod. 
He  well  knows  that  for  practical  cluuigcs  we  must  fftoa 
wait  long,  and  in  patience  ])ossi's.s  our  souls.  Such  cou- 
sidorations  as  here  are  uru'cd  cainiot  fail  to  give  pain  to 
many  devout  souls,  whom  to  save  from  sutlering  one  would 
fain  be  silent  Yet  some  pain  is  salutary,  and  such  is  that 
which  always' attends  the  tnuuBitmn  from  weakness  and 
dependence  to  a  fuller  and  more  vigorous  Ufe. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 
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VII.— NOnCES  OF  BOOKa 

1.  The  Hebrew  PrapJiets,  trandaM  afrt^  from  Otf  Origji- 
nal,  wUh  rcgaiu  to  tke  Anglicom  VenUm^  and  nmk 
JlhatraHona  for  English  Readers.  Vol.  II.  By  the  late 
Bowland  WiUianui,  VJ>,  London :  WiUiams  and  Nor- 
gate.  1871. 

In  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Review*  I  had  the  pleasme 
of  noticing  the  fint  volume  of  this  work,  which  was  re* 
markable  as  shewing  that  the  mtical  stndy  of  the  He* 
brew  Seriptnies  had  begun  to  be  pursned  seriously  even 
by  the  clergy  of  the  English  Ohiuch,  amongst  whom  the 
mere  knowledge  of  their  language  has  for  many  generations 
been  at  n  flisgTacefully  low  ebb.  It  was  also  remarkable 
for  taking  up  the  study  not  with  philological  views  merely, 
— to  present  a  hotter  translation, — but  for  its  attention  to 
historical  criticism  and  consequent  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  bearing  of  each  passage  in  its  context,  and  for  its  re- 
anangement  of  the  chapten  and  verses,  especially  in  Isaiah, 
the  chief  bode  with  which  it  dealt  After  *an  interval  of 
five  years,  the  second  volume  is  now  sent  into  the  world  as 
a  parting  gift  from  the  author,  who  has  not  been  permitted 
to  finish  his  task,  or  to  give  to  this  section  the  final  re- 
vision and  complrtoness  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  at  his  hands. 

The  liiat  volume  bore  as  a  second  title  "  The  Prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judali  during  the  Assyrian  Empire,"  and  included 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  llosea,  Micalr,  Isaiah  (ch.  L — xxxix.) 
andNahum.  The  second  is  lettered  outside^  "Babvlonian 
and  Persian  Empire^*  and  includes  Habakkuk,  Zepiianiah, 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  i — iv.).  Thus  the 
work  still  wants^  and  always  will  want,  Isaiah  ch  xL — Ixvi., 
Ezekiel  ck  v. — xlviil,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi ;  not 
.  to  mention  Jonah  and  Daniel,  which  Dr.  Williams  possibly 
had  no  intention  of  including.  Besides  this,  there  no 
Introduction  to  Ezekiel,  and  as  Mrs.  Williams  (who  edits 
the  volume)  remarks,  "  we  also  miss  the  summary  at  the 
conclusion,  which  would  probably  have  surveyed  the  ground 
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gone  over,  and  toacbed  on  those  religions  topics  whieh  the 
criticisiii  and  commentuy  bad  thrown  light  upon." 
These  iiretiievable  omissions  are  sorely  to  be  lamented, 

bnt  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  what  has  really  been 
completed  by  tlie  author.  ]>ach  propliet  is  a  personality 
who  can  be  f-tndied  by  himself,  aiid  without  reference  to  his 
successors  ;  and  as  the  prophets  have  bo*'Ti  t;ilven  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  liistorical  picture  is  cuihpleto  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  form  and  style  of  translaliun  are  the  same  as  in 
tlic  previous  volume,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  longer  books,  and  the  discoveiy  of  later  inter- 
polations^ is  in  both  equally  admirable.  The  author  makes 
clear  that  the  longer  hoolu^  such  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
consist  of  short  pieces,  some  of  only  a  few  verses,  tacked 
together  with  no  critical  skill  and  with  utter  ignorance  of 
chronological  propriety.  This  is  especially  tbo  ca.se  in 
Jeremiah,  and  there  the  impni-taiit  differences  ol  llio  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  often  present.-,  a  better  order  than  the  He- 
brew, prove  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  i)resent  state  to  be  of 
no  great  antiquity.  It  must,  however,  be  uudui*stood  that 
Dr.  Williams  is  not  himself  ^  originator  of  most  of  these 
le^arrangements.  They  are  mainly  doe  to  the  acnte  mind 
of  Ewald,  who  has  perhaps  nowhere  found  a  labour  more 
suited  to  his  peculiar  insight  into  ancient  writers  than  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Prophets.  It  is  perhaps  better  that 
the  English  public  should  be  introduced  to  them  by  an 
original  translation  by  a  scholar  of  Entrlisli  reputation  than 
by  a  translation  from  Ewald's  German  version.  As  to  the 
translation  itself,  it  appears  to  me  executed  rather  too  much 
with  regard  to  tlie  Anglican  version."  While  on  the  one 
hand  it  retains  language  that  is  often  obscure  or  gram- 
matically foulty,  it  introduces  some  phrases  which  have  an 
air  of  oddity  about  them  that  mars  the  effect  and  makes  ub 
feel  as  if  we  were  reading  a  translation  made  by  a  foreigner, 
or  by  one  who  cares  less  for  presenting  the  true  sense  than 
the  really  untranslatable  grammatical  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
author.  Thus  the  expression  C^S?,  which  the  Authorized 
Version  paraphrases  1a'  "  saith  the  LoiiD,"  appears  here  as 
"is  Jehovah's  saying,"  winch  becomes  intoleiTiMy  burden- 
some when  occurring  so  frequently  as  it  docs  in  Jeremiah  ; 
while  it  says  no  more  than  the  simpler  phraiie.  Had  the 
tianijiatur  regai'ded  the  word  DItO,  which  is  a  solemn  one, 
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only  used  of  Divine  declarations,  as  more  than  a  mere 
Baying,  and  translated  '* is  Jehovah's  erode'  I  should  not 
have  had  this  objection  to  urge*  There  is  a  hesitancy  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Divine  name  in  both  volumes  wliich 
I  cannot  account  for.  The  name  JHVH  is  rendered  ad 
libitum  "Jehovah"  and  "The  Eternal."  This  is  a  retro- 
gression from  the  Autltorized  Version,  which  consistontly 
renilrrf^  th»' word  "The  Lord"  in  capitals.  In  the  notes  the 
term  Jehovah  appears  to  be  excki.sively  used.  Tiie  treat- 
ment of  the  participial  construction  after  n;in  is  a  deHcate 
point,  and  the  Authorized  Version  generally  requires  cor- 
rection, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Williams's 
translation  is  either  the  best  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  or 
the  best  English :  see  Jcr.  xix.  3,  "  Behold  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  this  place/'  Authoriz  I  ^^orsion;  "Behold  me  bring- 
iu^  evil  upon  this  place,"  Dr.  Williams.  In  my  judgment, 
"  Ifere  am  I  bringincj  for  about  to  bnn<::j)"  would  be  better 
in  Inith  respects.  In  xviii.  3,  Dr.  Williams  inconsistently 
foiiows  the  Authorized  Version,  and  says,  **I  went  down 
to  the  potter's  house,  and  behold,  he  wrouglit  a  work," 
where  "  and  there  he  was  working  a  work"  would  certumly 
be  more  futhftil.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  complaint 
made  in  my  former  notice  of  the  absence  of  all  reference 
to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  ordinary  Bible  in  the  first 
volume  has  been  attended  to  in  this,  and  that  the  passage 
in  the  Hebrew  or  English  Bible  can  now  be  found  without 
reference  to  a  concordance.  I  have  still  to  regret  that  Dr. 
Williams  cannot  spo  the  parallelisms  and  other  evidence  of 
poetic  rhythm  m  the  prophets,  and  continues  to  print  therai 
as  plain  prose.  Dr.  Noyes,  who  as  a  mere  translator  is 
nearly  ei^uuliy  faithful  and  besides  is  a  more  elegant  writer 
than  Dr.  William^  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work 
by  printing  it  in  rhythmical  lines^ 

2.  Fragmmta  Evangelica,  gxice  ex  antiqua  recensione  versionis 
Syriam Novi  Testamenti  (Pcsldto  dictw)  a  Gul.  Curetono 
vulgata  siinf,  Greece  rcddita  textmque  Syi'iaco  editwnis 
Schaafiame  ct  Grcnm  Schohianw  fidditer  coUutu,  curante 
J.  R.  Croivfoot,  iS.  T.B.  Pars  prima.  Loudon :  Williams 
and  Korgata  1870. 

The  title  neatly  expresses  the  nature  of  this  work.  In 
it  the  student  finds  the  text  of  Cureton's  Syriac  Gospels 
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rendt  rod  into  Greek,  and  its  divergences  from  the  Greek 
Gospela  and  from  the  ordinary  Syriac  Peshito  version  care- 
fully uoted.  Tiie  enterprize  would  hardly  have  been  under- 
taken by  one  who  did  not,  as  Mr.  Crowfoot  avows  is  the 
case  with  himself,  dissent  from  Mr.  Cureton's  belief  tliat  his 
Syriac  Matthew  presents  either  the  original  form  of  that 
Gospel,  or  at  least  an  earlier  form  of  it  than  the  Greel^ 
and  gives  it  in  what  is  essentially  its  original  language, 
from  wliich  the  current  Greek  is  a  translation.  As  Mr. 
Crowfoot  thinks  otherwise,  he  is  natumlly  desirous  to  re- 
store from  this  Syriac  version  what  may  have  hwn  the 
original  Greek  whence  it  sprang.  It  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  to  do  this  at  all  successfully  demands  very  high  qua- 
lifications both  in  Syriac  and  in  Greek  scholarship.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  attempt  is  very  &irly  successful ;  hot  I  . 
cannot  see  who  will  he  much  benefited  by  it  Few  scholars 
ignorant  of  8}  riac  will  accept  this  le-translation  as  the 
genuine  original  Grospel  of  Matthew  ;  nor  will  the  i)ropoai-  - 
tion  that  the  original  Gospel  was  written  in  Greek,  whence 
it  was  translated  into  Mr.  Cureton's  Syrinc  MS ,  find  favour 
with  many,  since  it  leaves  the  origin  of  the  later  current 
Greek  version  entirely  inexplicable.  The  attempt,  however, 
is  meritorious,  and  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  by 
placing  Cureton's  Gospels  and  the  Greek  Gospels  side  by 
side  in  the  same  languai^c,  it  greatly  facilitates  comparison. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mr.  Crowfoot  will  he  enabled  to  com- 
plete his  wonc 

BussBLL  Mabuheau. 


3.  Some  PhUoscphtecA  Books. 

Prom  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  and  much  culai^cd  edition 
of  ytt,  Gillespie's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
hutes  of  God,*  it  would  appear  that  this  metaphysical  me< 
thod  of  seeking  theologiciu  conviction  has  a  fair  number  of 
followers.  The  line  of  argument  is  an  extension  of  that  set 
forth  in  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarka  Starting 
with  tlie  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  compelled  to  conceive 
of  space  as  infinite,  the  author  infei-s  from  this  tiie  reality 


*  The  Argument  Priori  for  the  Being  and  the  AitribntMOf  the  Abnhita 
One.  By  W.  H.  Oilk^  F.B.a.&  mliBditiott.  LamlMi:  HtrnMoamd 
8oaib  1671. 
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of  ft  **  Being  of  infinite  extension  and  duration."  Then  by 

a  series  of  propositions  arranged  to  look  ad  much  as  possible 
like  a  rigid  chain  of  necessary  inference,  we  are  introduced 
in  succession  to  the  Divine  attributes  ;  and  if  the  book 
fulfils  the  promise  wliich  the  writca*  confidently  holds  out, 
tlie  ])atient  reader  will  admit,  as  he  brings  to  a  close  liis 
arduous  task,  that  the  results  of  Euclid's  reasoning  are  not 
more  certain  and  ttatibfying  than  is  the  demonstration  here 
given  of  the  existence  and  intellectual  and  moral  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being.  The  metaphysical  reasoning  is  inge- 
nious, and  the  caxeM  stndy  of  the  book  (an  earlier  edition 
of  which,  by  the  way,  was  very  favourably  noticed  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  William  Hamilton)  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
useful  gymnastic  exercise  for  the  intellect ;  but  we  cannot 
support  its  pretensions  to  be  an  all-sufficient  riTitidote  to 
atheistic  ideas.  Demonstrations  of  spiritual  trutli,  jjiore 
(jeoiiKtrico,  whether  they  come  from  Spinoza,  Claike,  Ficiite 
or  (iillespie,  seem  to  us  to  atfect  a  logical  conclusiveness 
wliicii  thuy  do!  not  and  cannot  possess,  and  to  bring  in 
covertly,  under  the  disguise  of  deBnitions  and  axioms,  the 
very  truths  which  it  is  their  main  object  to  arrive  at  and  to 
establish.  However  excellent  may  be  the  point  of  view  to 
which  these  logical  steps  may  lead  us,  we  still  need  the 
insight  which  spiritual  atfections  give^  to  discern  with  satis- 
fying certainty  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world. 

The  Key.  J.  T.  Goodsir  has  written  a  learned  work*  on 
the  traces  of  Divine  inspiration  and  Divine  guidance  to  be 
found  in  heathen  nations  and  heathen  teachers  pievious  to 
the  birth  of  Clnist.  He  believes  that  much  \shicli  is  true 
and  sacred  in  early  Gentile  civilization  is  to  be  tmced  back 
to  a  primitive  revelation  made  to  the  as  yet  undivided 
human  famOy ;  and  that  even  after  the  dispersion,  inspira- 
tion, while  furnished  to  the  Hebrew  race  in  super-eiai nent 
modes  and  degrees*  was  not  altogether  denied,  though  given 
in  a  manner  less  marked  and  in  measure  less  complete,  to 
the  various  paijan  races.  One  can  scarcely  use  aivht  but 
ton(^s  of  welcome  in  reterence  to  a  work  which  aims  to  ex- 
tirpiite  that  ugly  and  pernicious  misconception,  which  would 
confine  God's  love  and  God's  inspiration  to  a  single  nation 


*  Seven  Homilies  on  Bthnic  Inspiration.  Bv  Aev.  J.  I.  Qoodair,  P.ILS.B. 
WiUiaaiaiidNofgato^  1871. 
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and  to  a  single  book.  Our  author  will  not  have  his  favourite 

philosophers  of  antiqnity  either  left  out  in  the  cold  in  tliis 
world,  or  exposed  to  ton  forvcTi*^  heat  in  tlie  next.  Tliough 
evidently  a  sound  orthodox  believer  in  the  jdenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  lie  does  not  seek  a  monopoly  of  reve- 
lation for  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  q^uotes  with  mani- 
fest gusto  Voltaire's  sarcastic  couplet : 

Vous  y  grillcz,  sage  et  docte  Platon, 
Divin  Homire,  eloquent  Cioeron. 

We  wish  he  had  been  able  to  go  a  step  or  two  further,  and, 
while  recognizing  some  gems  of  divine  truth  among  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  of  heathendom,  to  admit  the 
possibilitjr  of  some  alloy  of  bnman  error  in  Jewish  literature 
and  in  Christian  conceptions.  Then  he  would  have  saved 
himself  and  his  readers  a  wearisome  waste  of  words  about 
types  and  hidden  symbolism,  and  would  not  have  broached 
such  original  ideas  as  that  the  great  Pyramid  sets  forth  on 
its  four  faces  the  geometrical  emblem  of  the  triune  God,  or 
that  the  gift  of  bread  by  Melchisedek  to  Abraham  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  Euchaiist.  Natural  science  is  at  length 
alluvvcil  U>  carry  on  its  researches  undisturbed  by  theological 
denunciation,  but  the  science  of  lieligion  has  yet  to  pass 
through  this  needful  but  unpleasant  stage  in  the  liistory  of 
all  truth ;  for  even  such  comparatively  liberal  divines  as 
Mr.  Groodsir  shrink  from  "rationalizing  mythologei-s"  like 
Max  Miillcr.  and  shutlder  at  "the  blind  anti-biblical  furor" 
of  such  scholars  as  Uitzig. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  that  the  current 
sensational  philosophy  is  simply  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley 
minify  Oal.  The  good  Bishop  little  thought,  when  he 
propounded  his  famous  tlieory  as  a  panacea  for  all  Atheistic 
ailments,  that  it  was  destined  to  form  the  chief  ingredient 
in  systems  most  fatal  to  all  healthy  Thcistic  faith.  Mr. 
Doubleday»*  however,  does  not  reject  the  Divine  side  of 
the  Berkeleian  philosophy,  though  he  throws  it  quite  into 
the  background.  His  object  is  to  re-state  the  most  salient 
points  in  his  Maater*s  Idealism,  and  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  arguments  drawn  from  recent  scientific  speculations 
on  the  Atomic  theory  and  the  nature  of  Force.   The  view 

*  Matter  for  Mat«rialistB :  Letters  in  Viadication  and  Extension  of  Dr. 
Betkdagr's  FrineiplMi   Bj  Tk«nM  Donbl«di^.   London :  liMigman^,  1870L 
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of  the  material  universe  which  most  widely  prevails  among 
savants  at  present,  may  ^^t-  ^^^id  to  lie  midway  between  thf? 
Materialistic  and  Idealistic  hypotheses,  representing  nature 
as  external  to  the  mind,  yet  consisting  of  a  oougeries  of 
interacting  forces  with  no  material  nuclei 

Mr.  Boubleday  combats  this  position  on  the  ground  that 
we  cannot  conceive  of  force  in  the  abstract ;  force  must  be 
the  attribute  of  something  by  which  it  is  originated.  Con- 
sidering that  Sir  Tolin  Herschel  and  others  have  clearly 
shewn  that  the  human  mind  must  be  allowed  to  have  the 
power  of  originatinj^  some  de;jjreo  of  physical  force,  it  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Doubleday  was  not  led  to  regard  a  volition 
of  the  Deity  as  aw  adequate  substratum  for  every  exertion 
of  energy  in  natura  Berkeley  affirms  that  the  visible  and 
tangible  world  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  men  or  of  other 
beings  of  the  same  spiritual  nature^  His  disciple  does  not 
stop  here ;  but  supposes  that  a  realm  of  being  more  or  less 
extensive  exists  in  the  intelli^'euce  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  that,  possibly,  even  vegetables  are  not  altogether  devoid 
of  consciousness,  are  immaterial  beings  having  their  own 
world  of  vague  feeling.  This  attempt  to  rescue  a  lai-gc  por- 
tion of  geological  phnnomena  from  the  phantasmal  abyss 
into  which  Idealism  is  wont  to  plunge  them,  serves  perhaps 
to  make  more  evident  the  baseless  character  of  the  entire 
theory,  and  to  warn  us  to  put  confidence  in  that  irresistible 
belief  in  the  externality  of  nature,  which  every  one  prac- 
tically accepts,  and  which  no  one  can  have  any  means  of 
disproving. 

In  Mr.  Latham  8  "  Theories  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,"* 

we  have  essays  on  various  forms  of  Atheistic  and  Theistic 
doctrine.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very  fragmentary, 
and  it  is  very  dillicult  to  gather  any  self-consistent  idea  of 
the  authors  own  views.  There  is  a  gra])hic  skt'teh  of  the 
Evolution  theory;  the  procession  of  a  solar  system  from  a 
gaseous  expanse ;  and  we  arc  shewn  what  impracticable 
difiiculties  attend  this  hypothesis,  unless  we  suppose  the 
concurrent  action  of  Divine  intelligence.  In  lieu  of  a 
sketch  of  Christian  Theism  we  have  a  new  translation  with 
notes  of  St  Paul's  £pistle  to  the  Bomans  made  from  the 

*  Theories  of  PhiloKophy  aad  BeligioD  compared  with  the  Christuia  Theory 
M  set  forth  In  SI  Baul  s  Letter  to  lh«  Bonaaa.  By  J.  H.  Utlmn,  M.A. 
Londoa:  Umfniuu*  1871. 
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text  nf  the  oldest MSS.  TIuto  is  an  afTcctation  of  literalncss 
pprvadiiig  tlie  version  which  often  makes  it  liursli  and  lepul- 
sivo.  ns  when  Paul  is  made  to  Unm  himself  "slave  of  the 
Auuinted  Jebus,"  and  sometimes  even  poiji lively  iuuccurate, 
as  when  the  Hebraistic  rpomrnXv^a  is  rendered  "respect  of 
appeamnces."  C.  E  U. 

4.  MiseeUaneoui. 

We  welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  re-publication  of 
the  very  tlioughtful  and  inteixisting  Essays*  which  Mr.  Hut- 
toD  has  contributed  duiing  the  last  few  years  to  the  National 
and  other  Beviewa.  His  second  volume,  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  literature,  may  in  this  place  be  dismissed  with 
brief  mention,  although  not  at  all  inferior,  either  in  thought 
or  style,  to  its  theological  fellow.  The  reader  may  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Hutton's  estimate  of  this  or  that  atitlior  ;  hut  he 
will  find  it  inijxjssible  not  to  acknowledge  the  subtlety  of 
his  criticism  and  tlie  fineness  of  his  insight.  !Mr.  Ilutton'a 
judgments  are  suggestive,  even  when  we  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  sound ;  and  there  is  no  single  essay  of  the 
series  which  does  not  commend  itself  as  produced  by  the 
contact  of  a  living  mind  with  the  great  intellects  which  he 
attempts  to  characterize.  At  the  same  time  we  earnestly 
wish  that,  if  it  were  possible,  Mr.  Hutton  would  cultivate 
a  simpler  and  less  figurative  style.  Tlie  metaphors,  from 
which  not  many  successive  sentences  are  free,  and  the 
italics,  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  page,  convey  a 
wearying  impression  of  strain  after  brilliancy  and  force. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  tlie  illustrations  confined  to  their  subsifliary 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  thought ;  in  many  cases  they 
are  the  thought  itself.  Our  author's  mind  does  not  seem 
to  proceed  in  any  line  from  idea  to  idea ;  but  rather  to  be 
taken  violently  possession  of  by  one  thought^  which  he 
proceeds  to  state  and  re-state^  to  illustrate  and  re^illustrate, 
by  a  variety  of  metaphors  which  are  not  always  remarkable 
fur  beauty  of  conception  and  expression,  and  yet  frequently 
want  the  hon^elv  excellence  of  running  upon  four  legs. 
We  are  constantly  deceived  into  thinking  that  we  are  in 
presence  of  a  new  thought ;  but  find,  upon  stripping  otf  its 


*  Easays,  Theological  mmI  Liteiftiy.  By  B.  H.  Hattoii^  ILA.  2  Toltunci. 
London :  Stnluui.  1871. 
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gorgcoiu  lobe  of  figure^  that  it  is  sul^tantially  the  same  as 

that  upon  the  last  pajTC,  and  the  last  paj^c  but  one.  Tt  is 
possible  tliat  Mr.  llutton  might  lose  something  of  liis  re- 
putation for  subtlety  and  profundity  by  chastening  and 
simplifying  hi6  r>tyle ;  but  we  are  convinced  tlinf  hi*;  thoughts 
would  be  dearer  to  himself,  and  his  power  ol  muuidlBg  the 
thoughts  of  others  very  greatly  increased. 

With  this  we  have  exhausted  all  our  power  of  finding 
fiuilt^  and  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  more  careful  consideia- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hntton's  second  voluma  It  is  always  difficult 
to  give  a  connected  account  of  a  series  of  detached  essays 
whth  have  been  occasional  in  their  origin,  anil  perha'pi 
have  only  a  subjective  unity  in  the  author's  own  mind.  But, 
in  geneml  terms,  these  essays  fall  into  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  which  treats  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  religion 
from  the  alxstract  and  jihilosophical  side,  wliile  the  other 
aud  smaller  deals  with  scriptural  questions ;  a  bridj^e 
between  the  two  being  built  by  the  longest  and  most  chsr 
racteristic  paper  of  the  whole  series,  that  on  the  Incarnation 
and  Principles  of  Evidenca  To  the  last-named  essay,  almost 
alone,  is  confined  the  peculiarity  of  theological  view  which 
is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  the 
school  of  religious  thought  to  w  hich  he  belongs.  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  regret  or  to  rejoice  in  t  Ins.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  receivt^  from  Mr.  Hutton's  pen  an  elabo- 
rate and  syBtematic  exposition  of  a  theory  of  Christianity, 
which,  if  it  command  tho  allegiance  of  only  a  disciple  here 
and  there,  seems  to  attract  none  but  thoughtful  and  deeply 
religious  men.  But  if  it  had  been  so,  we  might  have 
missed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  Mr.  Hutton,  with  such 
entire  accord  of  conviction  and  feeliug,  upon  the  broader 
level  of  thought  where  all  spiritual  theologians  are  at  home. 
Here,  at  the  veiy  outposts  of  faith,  in  maintaining,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  doctnne  of  a  Living  Personal  God  against  a 
theoretical  Atheism,  and  a  quasi  Bcicntific  profession  of 
ignorance  of  God  which  is  practically  only  Atheism  in 
disguise, — in  defending,  on  the  other,  the  reality  of  human 
knowledge  of  God  against  Dean  Mansels  theory  of  an 
"accommodated"  and  "regulative**  revelation,  and  the 
rights  of  honest  and  faithful  doubt  against  the  hard- 
church"  brutality  of  Professor  Kogers, — Mr.  Hutton  has 
done  the  noblest  service.   It  is  here  that  his  deep  sense  of 
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religious  realities,  his  fine  spiritual  insight,  his  subtle  dis- 
crimination between  faith  and  that  which  only  apes  its 
outward  seeming,  come  into  active  exercise, — qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  never  more  ui"gently  needed  than  now, 
when  physiologists  wlio  fimcy  that  they  are  Tnetaphysicians, 
and  metaphysicians  who  cannot  forget  that  tliey  are  phy- 
siologists, imagine  that  wlien  they  have  accounted  for  a 
few  primitive  instincts  of  human  nature,  they  have  solved 
the  whole  complex  problem  of  God,  duty  and  destiny.  It 
is  a  prime  merit  of  Mr.  Button's  disquisitions  that  they 
keep  tlic  reader's  mind  close  to  the  centre  point  of  all  con- 
troversy between  i-eligion  and  its  opposite.  He  holds  the 
citadel  botli  against  open  foes  and  ignorant  and  ill-judging 
friends.    And  lie  liolds  it  bravely  and  well. 

Tlie  scriptural  part  of  Mr.  Hutton's  first  volume  consists 
of  three  essays — on  M.  Kenan's  "Vie  de  Jesus,"  on  the 
same  writer's  **  Paul,"  ami  on  the  historical  problems  of  the 
fourth  (los])el.  The  first  is  not  much  more  than  an  analysis 
of  ilL  licnan's  book,  with  of  course  a  ininning  commentary 
of  criticism :  we  ic^er  our  readers  to  the  second,  as  to  a 
very  subtle  and  suggestive  study  of  a  character  which,  more  . 
than  any  other  in  literary  histoiy,  seems  to  invite  dissectioi 
and  description.  The  contrast  between  the  two  essays,  we 
may  remark  by  the  way,  once  more  brings  into  sti-ong  relief 
the  ease  with  which  we  collect  some  distinct  idea  of  Paul's 
personality  from  the  autobiographical  materinls  of  his  letters, 
with  the  difficulty  of  discerning  tlinutah  the  soft  haze  of 
evangelical  tradilKju  what  manner  of  man  was  the  Master. 
The  paper  on  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  kind  of  dissertation,  in 
which  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  nearly  so  mucli  at  home  iis  in  studies 
of  cliaracter  or  conflicts  of  abstract  theory.  The  argument  is 
ingeniously  put,  and  sustained  by  many  striking  and  subtle 
observations;  there  is  a  kind  of  persuasiveness  in  it,  of 
which  the  reader,  when  he  comes  to  the  end,  feels  the  force  ; 
but  when  he  sets  himself  to  review  the  impression,  he  finds 
that  he  must  coirect  it  by  the  recollection  of  much  that 
Mr.  Hutton  has  nev(»r  mentioned,  and  that  the  essay  has 
gained  impressiveness  at  the  cf^st  of  failing  to  be  exhaustive. 
It  will  help  to  confirm  tiie  convictions  of  the  already  con- 
vinced, but  we  should  be  suri)rised  if  it  exercised  much 
independent  pow(M'  of  persuasion. 

The  essay  on  the  lucaiiiatiou  and  Principles  of  Kvidence 
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was  reviewed  at  lenj^^tli  in  our  pagps  wlieii  it  first  appeared 
as  one  ol"  tlie  "  Traets  lor  Priests  ami  I\'(>]>1<',"  ami  we  sliall 
not  tliereluie  return  to  it  now.  liut  in  cuiuKietion  with  it 
we  are  tempted  to  make  one  remark  on  u  pa^saj^e  of  Mr. 
ilutton's  I'reiace.  In  acknowledging  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  he  says,  "To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
living  man,  I  certainly  owe  my  belief  that  theology  is  a 
true  science ;  that  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  a  true  scientific 
sense,  however  imperfect  in  degree,  is  open  to  us."  And 
believing  our?sel\cs  that  theology  is  "a  true  science,"  and 
theixifore  capable  of  orderly  and  scientific  exposition, — and 
more,  that  an  important  testimony  to  the  validity  of  any 
theological  conception  is  its  powt  r  of  harnionioiusly  lilting 
in  to  hs  ])lacc  in  such  an  exposition, — we  earnej>tly  desire 
that  either  Mr.  Hutton,  or  some  other  conipet4»nt  master  of 
the  school,  would  give  the  world  a  compU'te  sLiitcmcnt  of 
its  religious  system ;  or  if,  as  we  suspect,  tlie  word  system 
revolts  against  its  whole  method  of  thought,  would  try  to 
shew  how  its  characteristic  ideas  stand  related  to  other 
(and  not  less  necessary)  religious  conceptions.  To  give  a 
,  single  example  of  what  we  mean,  has  any  one  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relation  in  whioli  lh(H)logians  of  Mr.  ^faurioe's  school 
stand  to  Scripture?  Thut  they  cling  to  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  we  know,  and  r  xalt  it  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  SynojJtics  ;  we  owe  to  them  much  thouglit- 
ful  and  spiritual  interpretatidu  of  the  liible  ;  we  notice 
that,  in  the  perioditialy  which  are  suj-post  d  to  represent  their 
opinions,  thei'e  is  always  a  distinct  leaning  to  conservative 
theories  and  interpretations.  But  we  can  go  no  further  than 
this.  To  tiie  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
which  the  religious  opinion  of  our  time  and  country  is  so 
earne.'>tly  asking,  these  tin -  li ins  give  no  clear  reply. 
So  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  function  which  they  allot 
to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  (and  we  call  it  peculiar 
advisedly,  as  being,  in  our  judgment,  as  inconsi??tpnt  with 
ordinary  orthodox  standnrd.s  as  Unitarianism  itself),  it  is 
not  ditlicult  to  aj)prehcnd  a  doctrine  so  ])ersistenlly  reite- 
rated ;  but  again,  when  we  ask  how  such  a  theory  is  to  be 
made  to  fall  into  its  place  in  any  couiphite  .scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  is  its  relation  to  other  undeniable  ele- 
ments of  faith,  we  get  little  or  no  help.  It  does  not  assist 
us  to  he  told  tiiat  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  faithful  member  of  the 
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Church  of  Enf^land,  and  acrrpts  the  Articles,  tho  Creeds 
(even  the  Atlianasian)  and  the  Pmyer  ]>ook.  in  a  sense 
whicli  is  quite  satisfactory^  to  liis  own  mind.  Tlif  fact  is 
an  interestinf^  example  of  the  possible  pliability  of  a  vjfro- 
rous  and  au  honest  intellect,  but  hardly  a  contribution  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  clearness  of  thought  of  by- 
standers.  Mr.  Hutton  may  veiy  well  plead  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  completeness  of  exposition  in  a  volume  of 
essays  which  are  avowedly  occasional ;  and  we  admit,  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  the  justice  of  his  plea.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  belongs  to  the  genius  of  this  school 
of  IVoad-elmrch  thinkers  to  lay  great  st  ress  on  a  few  preg- 
nant ideas,  and  to  decline  the  task  of  brinj^ing  them  into 
mutual  order  and  proj>ortion.  Only  if  it  be  so,  they  must 
be  content  to  look  at  their  form  of  belief  as  only  a  ])liase  of 
transition,  it  may  be  of  very  temporary  duration,  towards  a 
clearer  and  more  scientific,  if  not  a  deeper  and  a  simpler, 
faith. 

There  is  much  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Conway's  "Earthward 
Pilgrimagp,**  and  also  in  its  wealth  of  allusion  and  its  tone 
of  earnest  scepticism,  M  hich  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Sartor  Eesartus.  At  all  events,  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  a  writer  with  whom  ^Ir.  Conwav  would  very  willini^lv  be 
associated,  and  from  whom  he  has  probably  drawn  ii  jiortion 
of  his  insjTi ration.  The  conception  of  the  book  is  that  (jf 
honest  revolt  against  the  religious  atlitu  ii'  depicted  l)y  Jiuu- 
yau  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  anlhor  alfocts  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  that  celebrated  Pilgrim,  and  de- 
scribes the  weariness  that  at  length  came  upon  him  after 
sitting  on  a  purple  doud  with  a  golden  trumpet,  and  tho 
eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  exchange  the  r^don  of 
idle  worship  for  the  so-caUed  City  of  Destruction  with  its 
earnest  work.  The  Interpreter  by  whom  he  is  accompanied 
gives  an  unsparing  exposure  of  Chri.stian  doctrine  as  ordi- 
narily tan<;ht  in  luigland  ;  and  the  succeeding  cba]>ters  are 
continued  in  the  same  key.  In  the  chapter  called  An  Old 
Shrine,  the  author  takes  as  his  text  the  inauguration  (4"  the 
Archbisho])  of  Canterbury.  He  went  to  the  ancient  city  *'  to 
witness  the  consecration  of  a  plain  old  Scotch  gentleman  to 


*  The  Barthward  Pilgrimage.  Bj  Moncure  D.  Coaway.  Ix>ndoD :  John 
Camden  Hotten.  1870. 
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tiic  task  t  j  r '^^i'ling  over  the  work  of  maintaining  in  Oreat 
Britain  the  worship  of  a  dead  Jew."  "  The  Thirty-iiiDe  Arti- 
ck^s  shall  mean  many  things,  but  one  thing  definitely  shall 
they  mean :  thirty-nine  pieces  of  money  to  him  who  shall 
betray  Reaflon  for  them."  In  a  chapter  called  Gontrivancep 
be  criticises  as  vain  and  needless  the  e£Port  made  by  the 
Rev.  James  Martineaii  and  otliers  to  preserve  to  Theism 
**  the  great  religiooa  heart  and  history  of  Chiistendom.''  He 
affirms, 

" —  that  eTery  religioiiB  form  or  rite  was  once  real,  every  watch- 

■wnrd  of  conservatism  was  once  the  watchword  of  radicalism,  all 
tilings  old  were  oiu:o  new,  Tlie  Litany,  idly  repeated  by  Impny- 
htiiii  ted  youth,  who  yesterday  were  at  croi]^uet  and  cricket,  was 
the  outbmst  of  stricken  hearts  amid  convulsions  of  nature,  war, 
plague,  and  fiimine :  uttered  now,  it  is  the  mummy  of  a  revival, 
set  up  where  a  real  one  is  impossible.  The  first  silent  Quaker 
meeting  was  accidental ;  the  emotion  of  that  hour  is  vainly  sought 
for  by  the  formal  imitations  nf  its  gilence.  And  so  the  rantingH, 
shoutinf^s,  love-feast*?,  cuinmuiiions,  baptisms,  are  attempts  to 
recover  llie  ecatuiiieji  ot"  sliiuiiig  m(»ment<i  by  copying  the  super- 
ficial incidents  that  attended  them, — attempts  as  absurd  as  the 
fiimous  fidelity  with  which  the  Chinese  manufaeturers  imitated 
the  teft'Set  they  were  requir<  1  t  i  replace,  even  to  the  extent  of 
preserving  all  the  cnicks  and  Waws  of  tlio  originals." — "That 
which  calls  itsulf  constTvatisni  adlicros  to  forms  that  must  bpcoine 
fossil,  whereas  auy  true  conBurvalisui  mml  rescue  the  essence  by 
transtbrriug  it  to  forma  which  have  their  life  yet  to  live."* 

In  the  chapter  on  Vultain?,  it  is  ratlifr  a  oue-sidi'd  com- 
parison, to  say  the  lea^t,  to  place  hiui  in  the  same  class 
with  "  the  greatest  freethinker  who  ever  trod  the  earth, 
whose  dcatb'Ciy  was,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thon 
forsaken  mel*  A  terrible  freetbinkei's  endl  Yes,  every 
drop  of  his  blood  was  paid  for  free  thought  !"f  In  a 
chapter  called  The  Rejected  Stone,  commencitig  with  a 
striking  report  of  theological  discuseious  under  the  railway 
avehcs  at  St  Pancras,  he  says : 

'*Wbat  convictions  have  wo  corresponding  to  those  which 

8<'nlptiired  Iho  Pliidian  Jove  or  the  ^filonian  Venus,  or  painted 
tlie  great  llaliati  pietures,  or  Iniilt  St.  Peter's  dome?  None, 
Then  tor  the  present  no  real  Art.  The  one  thing  we  n:ii\\y  believe 
in  is  Scepticism :  this  is  the  inspiration  of  our  Science,  of  our 
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damour  for  more  education,  of  our  domocracy  ;  tliey  are  all  tho 
Qtteiancea  of  the  clear  and  vigorous  MisLa  viiig  which  distinguishes 
this  ag&'** 

It  may  comfort  some  readers  to  find  that  the  author  is 
iiot^  at  ail  events^  an  infallible  prophet,  for  in  the  chapter 
called  the  Pilgrim's  Last  fieflections,  he  remarks,  though 
his  book  was  published  only  last  year : 

•*  Akeady  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  West  can  see  another  Wel- 
lington or  another  Napoleon  I.  It  requires  warlike  ages  to  pro- 
duce such  men  ;  and  such  ages  require  peoples  capable  of  being 
thoroughly  drilled  and  niassed«**f 

We  must  find  room  for  the  following  passage  from  the 
coDclnsiou : 

There  is  a  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  which  the  Laureate  has 
passed  by,  but  which  we  may  remember.  In  the  days  when  men- 
wandered  through  the  world  seeking  that  cup,  made  of  a  single 

prpcitms  stone,  liolding  the  real  blood  of  Clin'st,  a  Knifrht  left 
i^ugland  to  scaicli  for  the  same  in  distant  lands.  As  he  passed 
from  his  dour,  a  pour  sulFerer  cried  to  him  for  help.  Absorbed 
in  his  grand  hope,  tho  Knight  heeded  him  not,  but  went  on.  Ho 
wandered  to  the  Holy  Land,  fought  in  many  wars,  endured  much, 
but  found  not  the  precious  cup  ;  and  at  last,  disappointed  and 
dejected,  he  returned  homo.  As  Ik^  neared  Ms  own  house,  the 
same  poor  sufferer  cried  to  liiin  tor  hulji.  '  Wliat  dost  thou  re- 
quired askt'd  tho  ICnight.  Tiie  ai^'od  man  said,  *Lo,  I  am  perish- 
ing with  thiret.*  The  Knight  dismounted  and  hastened  to  fetch 
a  cup  of  water.  He  held  the  half-dad  sufferer  in  his  arms,  raised 
his  head,  and  proffered  the  water  to  his  parched  lips.  Even  as 
he  did  so  the  cup  sparkled  into  a  gem,  and  the  Knight  saw  in 
his  hand  the  Holy  Grail,  flushed  with  the  true  blood  of  Clirist. 
And  yon,  my  brothers,  may  wander  far,  and  travel  - '  many  realms 
of  p]iil().s(>])liy  and  theolo<ry^  to  find  tlie  tnitli  wliirh  represents 
the  tiuo  life-blood  of  tho  noblest  soul ;  but  you  shall  find  it  only 
when  and  where  you  love  and  serve  as  he  did.  If  you  can  hut 
give  to  the  fomtittg  soul  at  your  door  a  cup  of  water  from  tho 
wells  of  truth,  it  shall  flash  hack  on  you  the  radiance  of  6od.*'f 

Even  from  the  very  fragmentary  description  of  the  book 
which  we  have  been  able  to  give,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  is  strong  meat  for  men  of  fall  ago,  rather  than  milk  for 
babes.  There  is,  we  think,  a  good  deal  of  paradox,  arising 
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from  the  violence  of  the  writei^s  reaction  from  what  he 
regards  as  antiquated  creeds  and  superstitions ;  but  the  book 
is  full  of  8u*:gestive  thought  s,  poetically  and  pointedly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  though  to  a  thoughtful  and  judicious  reader 
he  may  sometimes  seera  extravagant,  one-sided  and  unfair 
in  his  stateiiieiits  and  repmsentations,  the  general  impres- 
sion k'ft  by  the  whole  is  that  it  is  the  earnest  and  healthy 
scepticism  of  a  man  of  real  genius.  A  vigorous  mind  will 
"he  none  tlie  worse  for  the  roui^h  handling  ot"  many  approved 
itiaxiuis  and  pruiussions  of  luuh.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  religious  attitude 
"which  the  anther  sets  out  with  condemning.  However 
needful  and  noble  a  duty  it  may  be  in  this  present  world 
to  contend  with  evil  in  its  various  forms  of  suffering  and 
sin,  the  very  Te|iose  and  refreshment  which  we  habitually 
seek  among  congenial  minds  in  our  domestic  and  socifd 
circles,  diiect  our  aspirations  to  a  future  sphere  where  suf- 
fering and  sin  will  h(3  unknown.  We  can  conceive  of  work 
uud  jHogress  without  the  necessity  of  painful  strife  with 
evil.  M(jrcover,  we  cannot  help  feelinii  doubtful  how  far  the 
general  i-ealization  of  the  author  s  view  .s  iiiid  tone  of  thought 
would  really  tend  to  the  formation  of  that  generous  devotion 
to  holy  duty  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reverence  as  the 
ideal  of  a  Christian  character,  and  which  the  author  himself 
admires  and  commends.  Certainly  it  is  most,  strikingly 
exemplified  by  many  of  those  whom  he  regards  as  held  in 
bondage  to  superstitious  creeds.  We  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  emancipation  for  which  he 
contends  wonhl  he  an  Epicurean,  mther  than  a  spiritual, 
condition  uf  mind.  Mr.  Conway  ado; its  as  the  motto  of  his 
title-page  a  maxim  from  Confucius  ;  "  IJespect  the  gods,  but 
keep  them  at  a  distance."  Surely  that  soul  has  attained  to 
a  higher  and  holier  region  of  thought  and  life,  whicii  habi- 
tually rejoices  to  feel,  with  Jesus^  "  I  am  not  alone,  for  my 
Jf'^ather  is  with  ma" 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  valuable  to  evety  candid  mind,  whether  it 
agrees  or  not  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  Such  a  work 
is  the  translation  of  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  s  Uandbook.*  Detiu- 

*  The  Theology  of  the  New  Teatamenft.   A  Handbook  for  Sludonte.  By 

the  Ker  J.  J.  Van  Oasterzee.  D.O.  TninMlnteil  from  the  Dateli,  bjMftiirioe 
J.  £vaQa,  B.A.    Londou :  Uodder  and  Stoogbton. 
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ifig  his  subject  as  "  that  ]^art  of  theological  science  which 
presents  in  a  siinimary  form  tlie  docLrnu;  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament concerning'  (lod  and  Divine  thini^^s,  and  expresses 
the  same  in  systemuiic  order,"  tlie  author  considers  succes- 
sively the  "  Ohl  Testament  Iksis,"  "  The  Theology  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  "The  Synoptical  Gosptls,"  "The  Goepel  of  John* 
and  dednces  as  a  result,  that  amid  apparent  diversity  there 
is  harmony,  so  that  the  '*  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  communicated 
by  tli«'  Evaii^'elist,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  explanation  of 
the  AVord  of  God  spoken  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  on 
the.  other  hand,  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  a  series  of 
apostolic  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  w  »y  of  redemption." 
The  theology  of  the  a])osties  is  then  exainined  under  the 
h^^ads  *' Petrine,"  "Pauline,"  and  "  Johainiiie',"  and  the 
volume  conelutles  with  an  attempt  to  sluw  ilie  "higher 
iniity"  of  all  parts  of  the  )>ibla  To  each  section  are  adiled 
references  to  various  authors*  and  "  points  for  inquiry,"  in- 
tended to  lead  to  further  discussion  of  the  subject  treated  of. 
The  position  of  the  author  is  conservative  in  regard  both  to 
theology  and  criticism,  hut  he  is  broader  in  liis  views  and 
more  scientific  in  his  treatment  than  some  English  orthodox 
writers  on  these  topics.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  too 
plain  that  here  ngnin,  as  in  most  similar  undertakings,  the 
student  of  Scripture  has  found  in  the  New  Testament 
exactly  wliut  his  creed  prepared  him  to  find  there,  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  texts  to  whicli  he  refers  in  foot-notes 
to  substantiate  the  assertions  in  the  several  sections,  are 
frequently  so  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  that  one  wondcra 
how  he  could  offer  them,  and  is  sometimes  tempted  to  sup- 
pose there  must  he  a  misprint  in  the  referencea  Thus,  to 
shew  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
"  comes  ever  afresh  into  the  foreground,"  we  are  referred* 
to  1  Cor.  ziL  4 — 6  and  2  Cor.  ziii.  13,  passages  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  contain  the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a 
doctrine.  Here  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  melancholy 
result  of  the  atteni]it  to  deduce  a  dogniatic  system  froTti 
a  process  ot  textual  quotatioii  and  criticism  uf  writings  so 
diverse  in  autlioi-ship  and  character  as  those  of  the  New 
Testament. 
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"NFi.  Bowes's  translation  of  the  Now  Testaiiieut*  is,  we 
tloubt  not,  a  work  of  honest  and  eoiiscientious  labour,  but 
wo  cannot  say  tliat  it  is  likely  to  be  of  much  aid  to  the 
Bevision  Committee,  or  even  to  supersede  the  present  Autho- 
rized Version.  It  observes  the  true  critical  readings,  and 
rejects  the- spurious  passages*  but  in  point  of  taste  and 
idiomatic  Euglish  it  is  a  most  lamentable  change  for  the 
woi'Se.  VVc  question  the  desirableness  of  substituting  "  glad 
tidings"  for  the  now  familiar  word  "gospel ;"  but  what  reader 
of  the  English  Bible  would  endure  siicli  cliaiigos  as  the  fol- 
lowing? "Hap]>y  the  mendicants  in  spirit,  fur  theirs  is 
the  reign  of  tlie  heuveus."  "Store  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nur  curwdon  ohlite- 
rates."  "  No  good  tree  brings  forth  putrid  fruit."  "  My 
Gotl,  my  God,  why  didst  thou  leave  me  behind!"  Moreover, 
the  sense  is  not  always  correctly  given.  In  John  xi  26, 
for  example,  a  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek  form  of  .  ex- 
pression conveys  a  sense  in  English  which  the  Greek  does 
not  mean.  It  is  rendei*ed,  "An  1 ;]!  tlu  living  and  believing 
in  me  shall  not  die  for  ever"  The  Greek  certainly  means, 
as  it  is  r<MKloro(l  in  our  Common  Vr  rsidr.,    shall  never  die." 

mu>t  aiM  tluit  the  ap]>eaniTic('  of  tliu  volume  is  not  very 
( rc  «lit;ilile  to  the  translator  iu  his  capacity  of  printer  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Jacox  has  produced,  in  his  "  Secular  Annotations  on 
Scripture  Texts,"f  a  singularly  inte resting  book.  Who  he 
is  we  do  not  know :  his  volume  makes  its  appearance  with- 
out a  word  of  preface ;  and  whether  these  piipers  are  the 
gleanings  of  a  layman*8  commonplace-book,  or  part  of  a 
minister's  notes  for  preacliing,  the  reader  is  not  informed. 
The  authors  method  is  to  take  u  text  or  passage  from 
Scripture,  and  then  to  string  together,  with  no  more  of  his 
own  matter  than  is  needed  to  form  a  conncctiTig  link,  quo- 
tations fjf  similar  or  related  import  Irom  authors  old  and 
new.  Tlie  result  is  pleasanter  reading  than  might  he  sur- 
mised from  this  inado([uute  description:  the  quotations  are 
well  chosen,  and  woven  together  with  much  unobtrusive 

•  The  New  Testament,  tran«liitpfl  from  the  poTMi  QnA.  By  John  BovM, 
of  Dundee.    Dundee  :  75,  High  Street.  1870. 

f  S««uUr  AoDotafciooB  on  Scripture  Texts.  By  FraneiH  Jacox.  London : 
Hodd«r  wd  Stonghton.  1S70. 
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art.   Mr.  Jacox  does  not  disdain  to  cull  hiii  flowers  even 

from  modern  pools  and  novelists,  and  wherever  lie  finds  a 
blossom  suitable  for  his  purpc^  plucks  it :  indeed,  we  could 
iningine  a  scholar,  of  rirjidh'  spvei-e  tastes,  finding  fault  with 
the  book  for  its  comparative  deficiency  in  avricnf  flavour. 
But  that  is  linrdly  a  drawback  to  the  general  reader,  to 
whose  attention  we  lieartily  commend  it. 

"The  r.r)(»k  of  Prayer  and  Traise"*  has  been  prepared,  we 
believe,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  of  the  Uld  Meeting, 
Birmingham,  for  the  use  of  his  congregation,  and  published 
for  geneml  adoption.  It  consists  of  ten  forms  for  Morning 
or  Evening  Worship,  and  forms  for  the  Communion  (com- 
prising suitable  hymns).  Baptism,  Matrimony  and  Burial, 
with  an  appended  selection  of  Anthems  and  Hymns ;  so 
tliat  everj'thing  neodt  d  for  the  worf?hipers  is  comprised  in  a 
single  volume.  Tlie  forms  ibr  morning  and  evening  are 
])urp08t'ly  made  sliort,  to  allow  space  fur  a  prayer  by  the 
minister  suitable  to  the  occasion..  One  peculiar  feature  is, 
that  each  service  recites  some  of  the  characteristic  sayings 
of  Jesus.  The  volume  evinces  judgment,  taste,  and  devout 
and  poetical  feeling.  Perhaps  in  some  oif  the  prayers  thero 
is  not  so  close  an  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  classical 
English  as  is  desirable  for  forms  of  worship  that  are  to  bear 
constant  repetition  ;  and  the  Burial  Service  contains  one 
prayer  too  calmly  discursive  in  its  character,  we  think,  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  occasion.  Perhaps,  too,  in  the 
selection  of  hymns,  though  comprising  much  that  is  very 
beautiful  from  modern  sources,  many  old  favourites  may  be 
riiis.sL'd  willi  regret.  For  ourselves,  we  appreciate  ao  highly 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayr  r  compiled  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Sadler,  tiiut  we  should  not  have  felt  the  want  of 
a  new  one.  The  present  work  bears  much  less  reference 
to  the  Church  of  England  model,  and  the  forms  are  very 
much  shorter.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  designed. 

"  Echoes  of  Holy  Thoughts^f  is  a  little  book  intended  as 
a  help  to  young  people  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  a 


•  The  Book  of  Pmrer  Praise,  for  Pahlic  and  Privat*  Worship,  in  Pour- 
teen  Morning,  Evening,  an<l  Special  Serricett ;  with  Antbenis  and  Hymns. 
Loncioii:  Trfkbmr.    BinningbMii :  Osborne.  1S70. 

t  Bchoes  of  Holy  Though t!<,  .irranpcci  as  Privste  Moditatioiw  btfora  a  Fini 
Cotmuunioii.   London:  Wfbitfield.  1871. 
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first  communion.  It  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  each 
of  which  is  concluded  by  a  short  prayer  and  an  appropriate 

hymn.  While  modestly  diselaimin;:^'  all  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality, it  is  (listiii;j:aished  by  soinethiiiE;  much  better,  a 
spirit  of  simple  devoiitness,  and  a  real  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  whieh  it  is  designed  to  serve.  We  have  alrea<iy 
known  it  to  be  used  with  advantage,  and  we  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  both  of  parents  and  ministers 
of  religion. 

Mr.  John  GilTs  "Notices  of  the  Jews."*^  contains  in  a 
small  compass  avast  amonnt  of  fesearch.  It  consists  entirely, 

as  the  title  indicates,  of  extracts  from  ancient  writers,  often 
graphic  and  amusing,  though  the  work,  as  a  whole»  will  be 

interesting  chiefly,  we  imagine,  to  tliose  who  are  themselves 
of  Jewish  descent.  Tt  commeii(;es  with  the  extremely  uii- 
fiatt(^ring  representation  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  by  Schiller 
in  his  essay  on  the  Mission  of  Moses,  as  a  crowded  mass  of 
pen])le  iiifect<'d  with  leprosy,  who  were  naturally  objects 
of  (li.sgust  and  antipathy  to  their  Egyptian  masters ;  and 
corrects  this  by  an  investigation  of  Schiller's  autboritieSw 
The  volume,  however,  does  not  leave  the  impression  of  a 
high  estimate  of  the  Jews  by  outside  writers^  who  have 
generally  n^rded  them  either  with  puzzled  curiosity  or 
with  contemptuous  ignorance.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing 
extract  is  a  discussion  from  one  of  the  Symposia  of  Plutarch, 
as  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  swine. 

Dr.  Stroud's  "  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death 
of  Christ,""!"  is  a  republication  of  a  most  elaborate  and  pains- 
taking attemi»t  to  pruve  tluit  the  death  of  Clirist  was  owing 
to  a  rupture  of  the  heart  tiuui  agony  of  mind,  caused  by 
the  weight  and  intensity  of  his  atoning  sufforing.  The 
book  presents  a  curious  compound  of  medical  and  anatomi- 
cal illustration  and  detail,  with  the  most  earnest  and  devont 
scriptural  investigation  and  theological  reasoning.  Both  in 
conception  and  execution  it  is  most  piously  orthodox,  the 
literal  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  scriptural  records 

*  IfotifCB  of  th«  J«W8  by  theCtaarieWritoniof  Antiquity  :  being  aColUetion 
of  F«ct«  and  Opinions  from  the  Works  of  Ancient  Heathen  AufchoiV  previoiu 
to  A.D.  500.    By  John  Hi  II,  &c.    London:  Longman.i.  1S70. 

t  Treatiwe  on  the  rby.sic;il  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Princi|ile8  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  Bjr  William  Stroud,  M.D.  Second 
K<iition.  With  Appendix,  containing  Lett»  r  on  tfic  Subject  by  Sir  Janm  Y* 
&im|HioD,  Bart.,  ILD,    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  1871. 
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being  assamed  thiotighoiit  as  a  basis.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  work  belongs  to  a  class  that  already  seems  obsolete. 
Looked  at  even  firum  the  writer's  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dull 
book,  utterly  prosaic,  not  redeemed  by  one  spark  of  poetry, 
imagination  or  genius.  Tliore  is,  moreover,  much  repetition 
and  redundancy  of  argument  and  illustration.  The  scrip- 
tural argiuucnt,  ulso,  is  by  no  means  unassailable  on  purely 
cxegetical  grounds.  But  the  premisses  on  w  liich  the  theolo- 
gical reasoning  is  founded  have  been  too  rudely  shaken  by 
the  advaucihg  ude  of  critical  and  scientific  investigation,  for 
such  elaborate  saperstractores  to  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  curious  and  ruined  monuments  of  antiquated 
research. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  firown's  noble  volume*  such  a  notice  as  it 
deserves.  The  great  questions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
Theolog^v  are  here  treated  of  in  a  thoroughly  candid  and 
impartial  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time  the  convictions  of 
the  writer  are  spoken  out  nianfully.  Tn  the  former  part  of 
the  volume,  after  the  tendcuuy  to  bearch  for  truth  has  l)eeu 
shewn  to  exist  in  all  ages,  there  are  chapters  on  "  The  Infal- 
lible Church*  and  **  The  In&Uible  Book."  In  the  laUer  of 
these^  the  real  character  of  the  Bible»  its  true  use  as  con- 
trasted with  its  frequent  injurious  abuse,  and  the  right 
method  of  gaining  spiritual  light  and  life  from  it,  are  clearly 
and  powerfully  set  forth.  The  means  of  learning  the  truth, 
and  (iods  method  of  helping  us  to  it,  are  dwelt  on  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of  Christ,'  in  which  the 
absolute  neces.sity  of  free  inquiry  and  individual  conviction 
is  dwelt  on.  Tlie  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  urged,  will  lead  to  a 
right  cun»prehension  of  the  truth  those  who  honestly  seek 
for  it,  and  what  men  call  unbelief  is  often  the  tirst  moving 
of  this  divine  power  within,  in  protest  i^ainst  incredible 
dogmas.  The  last  four  chapters  are  instructive  sketches  of 
the  movements  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  just 
closed,  in  its  intellectuaX  social,  ecclesiastical  and  theolo- 
gical revolutions.  There  are  many  passages  which  tempt 
us  to  quote  them. 

We  theologians  have  a  desperate  dread  of  everything  which 


*  First  Priricii  !  r*  K  i  losiastical  Truth  :  Rsivtyn  on  iho  Churehand  Soeitij. 
Bjr  J.  Bttklwio  Brown,  ii.A.    London :  UodU«r  »nd  Stou^^btoA. 
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does  not  come  io  men  in  some  way  from  the  Bible^  or  which  has 
not  somewhere  the  imprimatur  of  the  Church.  A  fiict  is  a  text 
fiom  another  book,  also  <  >f  ( n  kI's  writing;  it  hears  the  imprimatar 

of  a  yet  more  sacred  hand"* 

"To  know  the  trath  in  the  Christian  sense  is  to  have  a  ccitaiii 
power  in  tlic  stuil  (quickened  and  strengthened  Uj  dii<cern  it,  to 
hold  it,  to  possess  it,  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  otfers  itself 
to  our  apprehension.  The  man  who  really  knows  a  science  is  the 
man  who  has  mastered  its  methods,  and  who  has  therefore  the 
key  to  unlock  every  ward  which  he  may  wish  to  enter,  and  to 
solve  eveiy  prol>lf'ni  whieh  rany  siiecessirely  present  This 
mastery  of  truth  ihe  iSpirit  affords  us  by  bringing  ua  luto  spiri- 
tual feilowsliip  with  a  Being  who  is  Tmth."t 

**  Men  are  increasingly  drawn  togethw  by  that  which  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  the  sympathies  and  those  beliefs  whidi  mould 
the  life ;  while  they  attach  less  and  l&ss  importance  to  merely 
intellcctiifil  aj^recmcnt  with  rej^rd  to  tlie  propt^tJitions  in  which 
they  express  tlieir  judgment  about  the  forms  ot  trutli. — It  is  felt 
now  that  there  may  be  a  true  spiritual  oneness — oneness  of  inte- 
rior conviction,  aim,  hope,  and  work — beneath  very  diverse  intel- 
lectual conceptions  of  the  deep  things  of  God ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  may  he  much  spiritual  separation,  and  even  intense 
repulsion,  between  th  ose  who  repeat  the  same  creed»  recognise 
the  same  teachers,  use  the  same  offices  of  devotion,  and  belong 
by  profession  to  the  same  Church."J 

These  are  a  few  sonteiices  which  will  ^pwo  as  samph'S  nf 
the  suggestive  thoughts  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pnge 
of  a  volume  which  deserves  the  attentive^  study  of  every 
(tne  who  desii*es  to  have  clear  notions  of  theology  and  spi- 
ritual notions  of  religion. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  work  just  mentioned  is  that 
by  Dr.  Parkeitg  with  its  pedantic  titl^  ungainly  style,  and 
most  conimonplaee  contents.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  its 
•♦advices"  which  the  ** young  preacher,"  if  possessed  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  miglit  not  anticipate ;  and  the 
attempts  at  humour,  by  which  the  writer  seeks  to  lighten 
his  lectures,  are  tiie  dreariest  parts  of  the  wliolo  jtroduction, 
Tlie  only  interesting  portions  are  some  hints  thrown  out  as 
to  the  relations  of  |)astor  and  people*  that  prevail  in  the 
denomination  to  which  the  author  belongs,  which  will  sur- 


•  P.  249.  t  P.  IW.  t  P.  836. 

§  Ad  Cltrum :  Advices  to  a  Toniig  PrHudMr.  Bj  Jbwph  Pariwr,  D.D. 
Loadoa:  iiodder  and  Stoqjjfatmi. 
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priso  those  w]io  are  outside  of  it.  The  comnionts  on  living 
ministers  are  in  as  bad  taste  as  anything  cau  be. 

"  One  Thousand  Gems"*  may  please  those  readers  who 
want  to  take  their  religious  reading  in  homceopathic  doses. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  fieecher  is  prefixed,  sanctioninj^  the  pub- 
lication ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  him  to  have 
his  thoughts  thus  presented  piecemeal.  A  volume  of  the 
same  sise,  containing  entire  sermons,  would  be  more  just 
to  the  author  and  more  useful  to  the  public.  The  selection 
is  made  with  considerable  rare  and  judgment  ;  some  of  the 
extracts  deserve  to  be  called  gems  ;  many,  however,  lose 
much  of  their  beauty  by  being  taken  out  of  the  original 
setting. 

Tlie  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  conduct  of  professed  Christians 
in  all  ages,  is  exhibited  in  a  brief  popular  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Christendom  in  successive  eras,  from  the  first 

century  to  the  present  time.*  It  is  a  dangerous  under* 
taking  to  write  history  with  a  dogmatic  or  didactic  pur- 
pose. But  the  liberal  temper  and  practical  eaiTiestness  of 
this  author  save  him  from  being  tempted  into  gross  par- 
tiality. The  en*ors  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  are 
somewhat  severely  treated,  but  those  of  Protestants  are  not 
spared.  There  is  nothing  very  new  or  powerful  in  the 
volume,  but  it  is  evidently  well  meant,  and  the  strong 
desire  of  the  writer  to  see  professing  Christians  true  in 
practice  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion  may  excuse  an  excess 
of  effort  to  push  the  circulation  of  his  lxx)k,  which  might 
otherwise  expose  him  to  censiu^  But  his  appeal  to 
readers  to  assist  in  advertising  the  volume  is  not  likely  to 
be  responded  to,  unless  others  can  find  in  it  much  more  to 
instruct  and  edify  than  we  have  found. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  number  Dr.  Seville's  admiral'le 
essay  on  "the  Devil," |  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Kevue  des  Deux  blondes,  as  a  review  of  lloskoff's  elabonite 
work.    We  liave  now  to  record  the  publication  of  an  En- 


*  One  Thounnd  Gfema  bvm  tbe  Eor.  H.  Waid  BwchT,  compiled  Iqr  tlM 
fiav.  Gt.  D.  Brans.    Londmi:  Hodder  and  Stougliton. 

f  Christtndom,  sketched  from  History  in  tlie  Light  of  Holv  Soripture.  Bj 
Charles  Girdlestone,  M.  A.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

t  Tb«  Devil :  lis  Origio,  Grwte«n  and  Daeideiwe^  from  tlw  French  d!  Uie 
Ktr.  Albeit  R^ville,  D.D.   Loadoa :  WiUtetog  and  Hoij^te^  1871. 
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glish  translation,  whirli  is  not  only  well  executed,  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  tlie  beauty  of  tbo  tvpograpby,  has  been 
to  its  aiionynious  editor  a  labour  ol  love.  It  is  at  once  a 
good  and  a  dainty  book.  We  may  mention,  in  the  same 
oonnection,  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  R  W. 
Dale's  disconnes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "The  Jew- 
ish Temple  and  the  Christian  Ghuieh/'^  which  we  reviewed 
upon  its  first  publication. 

"  The  Oldest  Gospel "f  is  the  title  of  a  little  brochure,  the 
author  of  which,  following  in  the  track  of  Dr.  Renville,  en- 
deavours to  disinter  from  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  those 
discourses  of  Christ  which,  according  to  Pnpins  (in  the  cele- 
brated passage  preserved  by  Eusebius),  the  fii*st  evangelist 
put  together.  These  discourses  are  translated  chietly  from 
Griesbach's  text,  their  contents  and  connection  being  first 
brought  ont  in  a  brief  analysis.  The  idea  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  the  result,  as  shewing  what  Christianity  was  as 
first  taught  by  Christ,  must  be  a  little  startling  to  some 
teachers  of  it  now.  AVe  heartily  commend  the  book  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. — Dr.  Major's  "  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,"j  with 
notes  for  the  use  of  schools,  is  quite  another  kind  of  thing. 
Why  Dr.  !VTaior,  wlio  has  been  Head  Master  of  Kinjj's  Col- 
lege School,  should  edit  one  of  the  most  important  of  Greek 
writings  on  quite  dilTereiit  principles  to  those  which  he 
would  (we  should  presume)  apply  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
which  the  world  might  let  die  without  being  much  the 
poorer,  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  We  hanlly  know 
what  class  of  students  would  profit  by  this  needless  little 
book. — ^Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  second  series  of  "  Misread  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture "§  is  really  a  volume  of  his  thoughtful, 
but  somewhat  too  rhetorical,  sermons  on  critical  texts.  That 
they  are  readable  and  sugfrestive,  we  cordially  admit ;  that 
they  remove  nil  tlie  difiicultifs  which  thev  ]»mfess  to  touch, 
we  cannot  honestly  say.  The  question  whidi  nioderu  thought 
is  asking  itself,  is  not  what  modified  Unm  of  orthodox  doc- 


•  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chriatian  Charch,  &c.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 
Beoond  Xdiiioii,  reviied.   Iioiidoii :  Hoddm-  uul  Stoaghton.  1871. 

f  The  Oldest  Gostx?!.    London  :  WiUiatnB  and  Norgate.  1870. 

t  T)ie  Qospel  of  8t.  Mark,  in  the  Original  (ii«ek,  with  BngltBh  Notes.  By 
J.  K.  Major,  D.D.    London :  Longmaiui.  1871. 

I  Hiareid  PwngM  of  Sniplarft.  Seeond  Snioi.  By  J,  Baldwia  Brown, 
B.A.   Londkm :  Hoditer  and  Sftwgbt^  1871. 
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trine  will  satisfy  its  neerls,  but  whether  orthodox  doctrine 
in  any  furni  can  be  suflrnHl  to  survive.  And  judged  by 
their  relation  to  this  great  controversy,  !Mr.  ]}rovvn's  sermons, 
interesting  and  deeply  religious  as  tiey  are,  are  behind  the 
time. — We  must  say  one  woid,  in  oondusion,  of  a  really 
noble  sennon,  preached  by  Dr.  Caird  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  University  chapel  in  Glas^o\^ ,  and  published  by  desire 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  entitled,  "  What  is  Religion  V  and 
answers  that  question,  not  only  in  a  fine  strain  of  elo- 
quence, but  with  a  deep  S{>iritu;il  apjireliension  and  the 
largest  Christian  liberality.  Not  many  sue  h  sermons  are 
preiu  lied  in  any  clnndi  :  we  are  doubly  rejoiced  to  receive 
this  Ironi  the  iuuiuu.-  i  n  !  venerable  communion  of  which 
Dr.  Caird  is  a  chief  oruuinonL 

£. 
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l^THE  NEROSAGA. 

TluoLoghsvJii  Jahrhl'.rkrr.    Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  Zeller. 
Vols.  1.  and  il.    TubingeiL  1842—1852. 

The  lognnd  of  TTarold's  cscapp,  after  the  great  battle  which 
decido<l  t!ie  fli>«;tinv  of  Eiiglarul,  has  recently  been  cited  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  innsterly  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,'  as  an  illustratiou  of  an  ever-recurring  tendency  of 
the  human  niiud, — the  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  death 
of  a  true  national  hero.  As  long  as  resistance  to  the  Nor- 
man lasted,  nitnottta  that  Harold  was  atill  living  and  wonid 
again  appear  to  lead  Ms  conntiymen,  could  hardly  fail 
to  multiply  within  tlic  ^^  ills  of  Exeter  and  the  Camp  of 
Kefuge.  And  when  no  II an  Id  came,  the  legend,  grounded 
on  the  conviction  that  the  hero  could  not  die,  gradually 
grew  into  form,  and  men  told  how  the  ijrefit  English  king, 
found  half  dead  by  women  who  came  to  tend  the  wounded, 
was  borne  off  the  field  and  carried  to  Winchester;  how  he 
was  there  nursed  by  a  gentle  Saracen  skilled  in  surgery; 
how,  recovering,  he  traversed  the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony 
and  Denmark,  seeking  relief  for  Ei^land  in  her  sore  dis- 
tress ;  and  how,  after  many  fruitless  adventures,  he  fbrsook 
the  woild,  exchanging  the  high  honour  of  a  patriot  king  for 
the  still  higher  honour  of  a  saintly  penitent 

The  same  sentiment  repeats  itself  in  the  legend  of  the 
war-chief  of  the  Cambrians.  In  the  twelfth  centnr}%  the 
"Breton  Hope,"  the  hope  of  king  Arthur's  return,  supplied 
tho  Welsh  with  a  groundwork  for  national  enthusiasm,  and 
afforded  great  encoumgenient  in  their  resistance  to  foreign 
rule.    Various  reports,  says  Thierry,  each  more  fantastic 

VOL.  vui.  X 
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than  the  rest,  nourished  this  belief.  "  Now  it  was  said  that 
pilgrims,  on  their  way  from  the  Holy  lAnd,  had  met  Arthur 
in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna ;  now  that  he  had  ap- 
peared in  a  wood  in  Lower  Brittany,  or  that  the  foresters  of 
the  king  of  England,  in  making  their  rounds  by  moonlighl^ 
often  heard  a  great  noise  of  horns  and  met  troops  of  hunters, 
who  said  thpy  formod  part  of  the  train  of  king  Arthur." 
Even  ill  the  fifteeiitli  century  a  Hngcriiifr  belief  in  this 
patriotic  illusion  seems  still  to  have  survived,  according  to 
the  translator  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  :  "  Some  men  yet  sayd 
in  many  parts  of  England  tlmt  king  Arthur  was  not  dead, 
but  had  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  in  another  place. 
And  men  say  that  he  shall  come  again  and  he  shall  win 
the  holy  eroaa" 

In  Germany,  the  emperor  Frederick,  sumamed  Barbarossa, 
became  the  subject  of  a  similar  legend  The  popular  tradi- 
tion roprosentH  him  sleeping  nn  an  ivory  chair  in  his  suh- 
terrnnean  hall,  awaiting  the  destined  hour  when  hp  shall 
return  to  the  light  of  day,  bringing  with  him  the  lonj^  hoped- 
for  golden  age  of  (Germany.  So,  too,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, ** the  Germans  sighed,"  says  a  recent  historian,  "for 
the  time  to  come  when,  according  to  the  old  legend,  Frederic 
H  should  arise  ftom  the  dead  to  execute  justice^  with  the 
aid  of  his  knights,  on  a  corrupt  cleigy,  and  restore  the 
church  to  a  new  splendour.*** 

The  same  faith,  the  same  unwillingness  "to  bdieve  what 
a  man  F?ef»B  with  Itis  own  eyes  when  it  stands  in  contradic- 
tion witli  his  wants  and  wishes,"  has  its  embodiment  in  the 
patriotic  legend  of  Burgundy.  Years  after  the  fall  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  exyiectation  of  his  survival  prevailed  over  the 
evidence  of  his  death.  Though  his  body  had  been  borne  in 
great  pomp  to  Nancy,  the  people  would  not  believe  in  the 
death  of  a  prince  whose  exploits  had  so  long  occupied  all 
mindfl.  **Kone,''  says  a  biographer  of  the  great  buke,f 
reviewing  the  expression  of  popular  conviction  after  the 
final  defeat  of  his  hero, — "  none  had  seen  him,  none  could 
find  him,  nono  hnd  anything  to  tell.  Wild  nimonrs  started 
np.  Hf*  liiid  ridden  into  the  forest,  retired  fri  n  hermitage, 
assumed  the  religious  garb.   Goods  were  bought  and  sold, 


•  Reichers  "See  of  Rome  in  the  Mi-MIc  Aco-s,"  p.  433, 
t  Kirk*s  "  History  of  Cfaailei  th«  BuiJ,'  Vol.  Hi.  p.  m. 
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to  be  paid  for  on  bia  appeaiance,  for  it  was  confideatly 
expected  that  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  xetunL'* 

In  Encland,  a  similar  fiction  attached  itself  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Monmonth.  "  Such  was  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  their  unhappy  favourite,  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of  a  death  was 
ever  verified,  many  continued  to  cherish  a  hope  that  he 
was  still  living,  and  that  he  would  again  appear  in  arms." 
Indeed,  "  the  vulgar  long  continued  at  every  important  crisis 
to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  and  tliat  king  Mon- 
mouth would  800Q  shew  himself;  and  so  long  did  the  delu- 
sion lasi^  that  when  George  IIL  had  been  some  time  on  the 
English  throne,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  gravely  to 
confute  the  hypothesis  that  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth."* 

A  popular  historian,  describing  a  still  more  recent  delu- 
sion, records  that  years  passed  over,  before  the  peasants 
ceased  to  visit  Courtenay's  grave,  firmly  believiufr  that  he 
would  come  to  life  again.  Nor  had  his  foliowurs  only  a 
general  confidence  in  the  divine  mission  of  their  leader,  but 
were  assured  that  every  man  should  have  an  estate  in  land, 
and  should  enjoy  terrestrial  pl^ty  as  well  as  Vernal  hap- 
pineaa-(* 

This  tendency  to  disbelieve  the  unpalatable  fact,  and  to 
take  refuge  from  the  menacing  grasp  of  a  hateful  reality  in 
some  dazzling  dream  or  fascinating  impossibility,  the  daring 
alternative  to  an  annihilating  despair,  re-appears  in  all  nges 
and  in  all  countries.  The  Azfer  race  liope  for  the  return  of 
their  good  deity  to  the  earth  which  his  ]tn  st  uce  once  made 
a  pamdise,  and  long  for  the  restoraliou  oi  the  golden  w^i^k]. 
Even  in  our  piobaic  world,  the  sceptical  poet  Beranger  did 
momentazy  homage  to  this  superstition  of  the  heart,  when, 
mourning  over  the  dead  Napoleon,  he  exclaimed,  "11  n*est 
pas  mort ;  God  I  I  can  scarce  believe  thee  without  him  T 

Of  all  the  legends  of  presumed  disappearance  and  expected 
revival,  there  is  none  more  singular  in  its  origin,  more  pro- 
digious in  its  character,  or  more  imposing  in  its  association, 
than  the  legend  of  iho  matricide  son  of  Agrippina. 

Scarcely  was  the  hated  but  magnificent  2iero  dead,  than 


•  Mar  vulny,  Vol.  I.  p.  630. 

t  Kmgiit  a  History  o£  BngUnd,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  412- 7. 
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the  world,  to  adopt  the  language  of  I  lie  learned  Dr.  Mait- 
laud,  though  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  betrayed  a  strange 
anxiety  to  see  him  brought  back.  In  Asia,  in  Achaia, 
apparently  even  in  Borne,  the  popular  sympathy  soon  be^n 
to  find  expression.  The  recollection  of  the  golden  Qoin- 
quenniura,  the  five  years  of  a  comparatively  wise  and  bene* 
ficent  administration  directed  by  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  was 
graven  indelibly  on  the  Tuin«U  of  the  Romans.  The  ]>opu- 
lace  of  Rome,  the  hybrid  herd  of  the  Circus  and  the  P>aths, 
recognized  in  the  extravagant  and  liberal  protection  of  Nero 
the  terrestrial  providence  whicli  maintained  it  and  gave  it 
its  importance.  To  humour  tlie  populace,  an  imperial  suc- 
cessor was  said  to  have  aasomed  the  name  of  Otho-Nero, 
and  was  even  suspected  of  an  intention  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Nero.  To  strengthen  his  title  with  the  multi- 
tude, Otho  erected  statues  to  Popp8Ba»  the  deified  wife,  and 
proposed  to  marry  Statilia,  the  respected  relict  of  his  pre- 
decessor. A  similar  policy  was  soon  after  adoyiteil  by  Vitel- 
lius,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  spirit  of  the  fallen  emperor 
on  the  Field  of  Mars,  with  a  full  assembly  of  the  public 
priests  attending  him.  The  court  of  Nero  supported  Otho 
as  the  image  of  tiieir  favourite  emperor ;  zealous  admirers 
re-erected  the  prostrate  statues  of  the  prince  whom  they 
had  lost ;  even  the  pt»torian  guards,  alwajrs  devoted  to  the 
Caesarian  &mily,  half  regretted  the  revolt  into  which  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  While  at  Rome 
sighs  for  the  luxurious  licence  of  the  protector  of  the  low 
democracy  were  heard,  the  iuliabitants  of  the  Claudian  city 
of  TjioJunum  remained  loyal  to  the  memor}'  of  their  impe- 
rial patron.  Achaia,  which,  like  other  provinces,  Imd  beeti 
presented  by  Nero  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  can  scarcely 
have  been  without  its  contingent  of  adulatory  partizans. 
In  Armenia,  Tiridates  had  laid  his  diadem  before  the  empe- 
ror's image  in  his  lifetime ;  and  Vologesus,  tiie  Parthian 
king  under  whose  protection  that  pretender  had  placed 
himself,  was  not  omI}  an  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  once  gorgeous 
Nero,  but  had  actually  been  engaged  by  him  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  disaflected  Jew.s  inCtesiplion  and  Sflencia. 

Historical  te.stimonv  both  to  the  existcnco  of  a  Nerouinn 
party  and  to  the  expectation  of  the  return  (if  tlie  late  chief 
of  the  empire,  is  supplied  by  precise  and  definite  statt^ineut. 
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9B  wen  88  inferred  from  genend  repvesentatioii,  in  the  pages 
of  heathen  no  less  than  of  Ghristian  writeia  We  will  begin 

with  the  greatest  of  them. 

Tacitus,  who  in  Hist  i  4,  describes  the  servile  population 
of  Koiiu;  as  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  Nero's  death,  and 
eager  to  catch  at  any  wild  rumour,  depicts  in  Hist.  ii.  81, 
the  sensitive  and  inflammable  state  of  the  public  mind  at 
the  first  intimation  of  Nero's  reported  survival. 

"  About  the  same  time  (A.D.  69)  a  report  that  Nero  was  still 
alive  aud  on  his  way  to  the  East,  excited  a  false  alarm  through 
Achaia  and  Aria  The  aoeomitB  of  Lis  death  had  been  varions, 
which  caused  the  nuqoiity  to  SBBeit  that  he  was  alive,  and  to 

believe  what  they  asserted  NumbeiB  wm  slated  to  find  the 

name  of  Nero  so  popular,  hating  the  existing  83'stem  and  wish- 
ing tor  a  revolution.  The  fame  of  this  pretended  2soro  gained 
Btreugth  every  day,  when  by  a  sudden  accident  the  iliu^iuo 
TaniBned.*** 

Suetonius,  bom  a  few  years  after  Nero's  death,  confii'ms 

the  evidence  thus  furnished  by  Tacitus. 

'*  There  were  uut  wanting  those  who  for  a  long  time  decked 
his  grnve  with  spring  and  sammer  flowers,  and  set  up  on  the 
Bostoa,  at  one  time  his  imsges  dfessed  In  robes,  at  another  time 

his  edicts,  as  if  he  were  still  living  and  would  soon  retum  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  liis  foes.  Vologi^sus,  king  of  the  Partliian.s, 
when  proposing  to  the  senate  a  renewal  of  frieiulsliip,  begged 
earnestly  that  the  memory  of  Nero  might  be  cherished.  Lastly, 
about  twenty  years  later,  during  my  youth,  there  was  a  man  of 
unknown  origin  who  boasted  tlwt  he  was  Nero ;  and  so  popolsr 
WB8  that  name  among  the  Parthians,  that  he  was  supported  with 
enthnsissm  and  with  difficulty  reduced  to  submi8sion."t 

The  third  witness  to  the  existence  of  this  wild  supersti- 
tion is  Dion  Ohiysostom,  who  died  at  Some  about  A.D.  117. 

^*Sp0Rls»  who  waseniaged  with  Nero,  betrayed  his  intentions  to 
those  who  wete  about  him.  They  thus  revolted  from  him,  and 
conip»'lled  him  to  destroy  himHelf  in  .some  way  or  other,  for  the 
mode  of  his  deatli  is  still  an  obscure  point.  There  was  assuredly 
no  other  obnlacle  to  hm  permanent  retention  of  itupenai  power, 
since  even  at  this  very  day  all  wish*  that  he  was  aliYe,  and  the 
nugority  actually  maintain  that  he  is  liTing,  though  he  has  under- 
gone many  deaths  as  it  wete,  dying  as  (rften  as  one  of  their 

*  Oxford  TranalAbion  Beriaed,  slightij  altand. 
t  Hero,  57,  m  teisdalad  ligr  Dr.  MaitlMid. 
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nunibeT  dies,  who  eheriah  tbiB  flim  penuwion  of  his  eontiiitted 
ttistence."  * 

From  heathen  we  p^s  to  Christian  testimony,  and  pos- 
sibly in  one  instance  to  Jewish.  In  the  Sibylline  Oracles, — 
that  indefensible  forgerj'  "which,  hlindcd  by  their  wishes, 
the  Christians  hailed  as  a  tribute  iruin  Paganism  to  the 
tnith  of  their  own  religion/'-j- — we  Iiave  a  series  of  remark- 
able attestations  to  the  prevailing  belief  in  Nero's  continued 
existence,  hib  iiight  beyond  the  Euphrates,  his  imaginary 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  Medee  and  Persians,  his  anti* 
cipated  retam  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  and  his  con- 
quest of  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

"  He  who  has  50  for  his  title  or  initial  (N  for  Nexo  »  50)  shaU 

he  king,  a  horrible  serpent,  breathing  cruel  war,  who,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  against  his  own  kin,  shall  destroy  them,  and 
shall  struggle  and  confound  all,  Hlaying  the  ])eople  and  doing  a 
thousand  daring  acts.  He  shall  i  l  ^  tlip  water  of  the  two  seas 
(the  Isthmus  of  Coriutli),  and  shall  strike  Athos  [or]  stain  it 
with  blood.  The  destroyer  shall  tiion  diaappear.  Anerwaida  he 
shall  return,  making  himself  equal  with  God,  htit  God  shall  shew 
that  he  is  not  equal. 

"  For  Hellas,  thrice  hapless  land,  shall  poets  lament,  when  from 
Italy  tlie  great  king  of  mighty  Kome,  the  godlike  man,  shall 
tread  the  neck  of  the  Isthmus :  he  who,  as  they  say,  is  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  the  august  Here :  who,  with  melodious  sound  and 
duloet  songs,  courts  the  popular  applause,  and,  besides  a  wretched 
mother,  destroys  many  men.  Out  of  Babylon  (Home)  will  fly 
the  dreadful  and  shameless  king,  whom  all  mortals,  whom  all 
good  men,  liatc.  For  he  has  brought  destruction  on  many  ;  he 
has  laid  violent  hands  on  the  mother's  womb  ;  he  has  done  wrong 
to  wedded  women ;  he  is  made  of  all  that  is  abominable.  To  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  shall  he  go,  for  he  has  desired 
them  before  all,  and  has  treasured  up  glory  for  them,  watching 
with  those  evil  men,  as  from  a  lair,  for  the  ruin  of  an  odious  race. 
Him  I  mean  who  has  taken  tlic  teni]iIo  divinely  built,  and  has 
given  the  men  of  the  city  to  tlie  liames,  even  the  men  that 
entered  (the  holy  place)  and  rightly  celebrated  it  in  song.  At 
the  appearance  of  that  (monster)  creation  was  confounded,  kings 
perished,  with  all  in  whom  power  abode-^yea,  all  who  destroyed 
the  greet  city  and  the  righteous  nation.   But  when  a  large  star 

•  DJon  Chiysostom,  Ur.  xx'i.  ed.  Reiske,  Vul.  I.  p.  50  L 
t  MtStlsad's  «'SelMdl  of  Pki^pMo  Interpretation,*^  p.  196. 
t  Sib.  V.  38—84. 
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shall  shine,  ;ind  Ly  itself  shall  destroy  the  whole  earth,  to  punish 
men  lor  the  hc  ii  ur  which  in  the  be^'iniiiiig  tliey  otfered  to  Posei- 
don, the  guai'Lliaii  ui  ihi)  sea,  it  shall  tall,  tlie  great  star  shall  fall 
into  tho  tnightj  ocean,  and  shall  set  on  fiie  the  deep  water,  and 
shall  bum  even  Babylon  and  the  land  of  Italy,  and  lor' her  sako 
many  holy  and  feitMul  Hehiewfl^  and  the  troe  temple  tO(H  shall 
peri-'h."* 

"  In  the  end  of  time  and  about  the  limit  of  the  moon  shall 
lage  the  war  of  a  world  gone  mad,  an  insidious  and  deceitful 
war,  and  fkom  the  bounds  of  the  earth  shall  come  the  man  that 
dew  his  mother,  a  fugitive^  and  nnning  bitter  thoughts,  who  will 
lay  waste  the  whole  earth  and  anbdue  all  that  is  on  it,  who  is 
more  deep  and  designinf;  than  all  men,  and  who  will  instantly 
take  i)os8ession  of  her  iliat  destroyed  him  (Rome),  and  many 
men  and  mighty  kings  will  he  slay,  and  he  will  burn  all  with 
fire,  as  others  before  him  haye  done.''t 

Alas  Ibr  me,  thrice  miserable*  and  for  the  Latin  men  above 
all  men  !  When  shall  I  see  that  day — thy  day,  0  Rome  t  Enter- 
tain, if  thou  wilt,  the  man  that  with  mysterious  children  comes 
riding  in  a  Trojan  chariot  from  the  land  of  Asia,  bringing  with 
him  tlie  lieart  of  one  infuriate.  When  he  shall  cut  through  the 
Isthmus,  peering  around,  and,  going  everywhere,  shall  cross  the 
sea,  then  shall  dark  blood  flow  in  the  tiaok  of  the  great  Beast 
Bat  the  hound  follows  the  Hon  that  kills  the  ahepheids,  and 
they  take  from  him  the  sceptre,  and  he  passes  into  the  nndei^ 
world."  t 

"  O  haught)'  Home,  the  first  chastisement  of  heaven  shall  r<  mie 
down  upon  thee  from  on  high ;  thou  shall  stoop  tiiy  neck  aud 
he  levelled  with  the  earth ;  and  fire  shall  consnme  thee,  rased  to 
thy  very  foundations ;  and  thy  wealth  shall  perish ;  wolves  and 
foxes  shall  dwell  among  thy  mins;  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate  as 
if  thou  hadst  never  been.  When  thrice  five  gorgeous  Caesars 
(the  twelve  so  called,  with  Ncrva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian),  who  have 
enslaved  the  world  from  east  to  west,  shall  arise,  there  wiU  be  a 
king  with  a  silver  helm,  with  a  name  like  the  neighbouring  sea 
(HiSriatic).  After  him  shsll  reign  three  whose  times  shall  be 
the  last  (the  Antonines);  one  of  them  (Marcus  Aurelius),  being 
an  old  man,  shall  hmg  sway  the  sccjitrc,  a  most  un}iJi]>py  prince, 
who  shall  hoard  up  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  his  palace; 
that,  when  the  fugitive  Matricide  returns  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  he  may  lavish  it  on  all  and  bring  great  riches  into  Asi& 
When  the  Phoenix  shall  arrive  Ibr  the  fifth  lime  from  Egyp^ 
there  shall  come  one  who  will  destroy  the  nations  and  different 

*  Sib.  V.  1S7— 161.        t  Ibid.  861-^9.       $  IbuL  riii.  UK»-15». 
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tribes  and  the  Hebrew  people.  Then  shall  war  prey  upon  war. 
He  shall  put  an  end  to  the  arrogant  menace  of  the  Bomana. 

Then  shall  perisli  the  once  flourishing  empire  of  Kfimo,  the 
ancient  queen  of  surrouiuling  cities.  No  more  will  the  lortile 
plain  of  Home  be  Yictorious,  when  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength 
he  diaU  eome  ont  of  Asia  with  his  war  array.  And  having 
accomplished  all  this,  he  will  afterwaids  mareh  into  the  city. 
Bat  thou  shalt  complete  thrice  three  hundred  and  forty<«ight 
courses  of  the  sun,  ere  thy  terrible  fate  falls  with  violence  on 
thee,  bringing  to  a  close  thy  very  name."* 

According  to  Hilgenfeld,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  is  undoubtedly  of  Jewish  origin,  ntid  contains  the 
earliest  explicit  vaticiiiiition  of  the  Ketiini  nt' Nero  in  the 
purely  Jewish  form  ul'  the  Saga,  i.e.  without  the  death  and 
without  the  i^siiscitation.  The  passage  iu  which  it  occurs 
is  very  remarkabla 

*  But  when  through  a  foolish  confidence  they  shall  cast  away 
all  care  for  rtghteonsneea  and  commit  horrible  mnrder  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  then  out  >f  Italy  shall  come  a 

great  king,  like  a  star,  flying  across  the  river  Euphrates,  yanish- 
ing  and  leavinrr  no  tidings,  when  he  hm  perpetrated  an  iuex- 
piabln  crimo,  tho  horrible  murder  of  a  mother,  and  committed 
other  enormities  with  his  wicked  hands.  Then  many  shall  be 
slain  about  the  holy  ground  of  Rome,  when  he  flies  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Ids  native  land.  But  into  Syria  shall  come  a 
war-chief  of  Rome,  who  shall  kindle  fire  about  the  temple  and 
shall  slay  in  war  many  of  the  dwellers  in  Jerusah'ni,  and  destroy 
the  great  and  spacious  country  of  the  J»'\vg.  Anii  then  an  earth- 
quake shall  destroy  Salamis  and  Paphos,  when  dark  water  shall 
inundate  the  flooded  Cyprus.  But  when  fire  shall  arise  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  earth  in  the  land  of  Italy,  and  shall  reach  to  the 
vast  heaven  and  fall  down  again,  and  burn  many  cities  and 
destroy  many  men  ;  and  fieiy  ashes  shall  fill  the  spacious  firma- 
ment ;  and  dri)j)s,  like  vermilion,  shall  fall  from  the  sky,- — then 
shall  the  wrath  of  the  Crod  of  heaven  be  made  known,  because 
they  have  destroyed  the  innocent  race  of  righteous  men.  But 
to  the  West  shall  come  the  contention  of  raging  war,  and  the 
fugitive  of  Rome  shall  lift  up  his  mighty  spear,  and  pass  the 
Euphrates  with  many  myriads  of  men."t 

Whether  this  prediction  emanate  from  the  pen  of  a 
Jew  or  of  a  Christian,  we  mny  l)p  at  least  assured  that  it 
is  the  oldest  of  the  J^feIOQiaa  vaticiuatioiis  contained  in  the 

•  Sb.  f  iiL  87,  72,  1S9-150.  f  Ibid.  iv.  117—189. 
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Sibylline  books,  for  the  chnmological  juxtaposition  of  the 

return  of  the  matricide  with  the  eruption  of  Veeuvius  and 
the  earthquake  iu  Salamia  justify,  and  indeed  compel,  the 
inference  that  the  composer  must  have  penned  it  in  or 
about  A.D,  79.  la  the  Eighth  Book,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
return  of  Nero  and  the  fall  of  Rome  are  fixed  for  the  j)eriod 
A.U.C.  94-8  =  A,I).  19G.  Thus  for  more  than  a  century  the 
,  Saga  of  Neio  couLiiiued  Lu  be  repeated  in  the  mystical  leaves 
of  the  Sibylline  muse. 

The  evidence  of  the  Sibyl  is  corroborated  by  a  fiintastic, 
bat  not  nninteieeting  prodnction  of  the  Gnostic  school, 
"  Ihe  Ascension  of  Isaiah,"  which  wa>  k  nown  to  Origen, 
and  was  probably  written  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

Serial  shall  descandt  the  mighty  angel,  the  prince  of  this 
world,  wliich  he  has  possessed  from  the  creation.    He  shall 

descend  from  the  firmament,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  impious 
monarch,  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  in  the  form  of  him,  tlio 
sovert^ign  of  the  world.  The  angel  ]>erial,  thi.s  king  shall  come, 
and  with  him  Hhall  cume  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  who  in 
everything  shall  be  obedient  to  his  wiH  At  his  command  the 
aim  shall  rise  by  night,  and  the  moon  shall  he  cause  to  appear 
at  the  sixth  hour.  Everything  which  he  shall  wish  to  eft'ect  in 
the  world  shall  he  brin^,'  to  pass.  He  shall  addross  the  Beloved, 
and  say,  I  am  God,  f\nd  before  mc  there  was  none,  no,  not  any. 
Xhuu  iiliaii  the  whole  world  believe  on  him.  They  shall  sacrifice 
tu  him  and  senre  him,  saying,  '  He  is  God,  and  beside  him  there 

is  no  other  Grod.*  And  the  power  of  his  prodigies  shall  be 

displayed  in  evory  city  and  country.  In  eveiy  city  also  shall  his 
image  be  elected."* 

To  the  evidence  of  the  heretical  school,  we  will  now  add 
that  of  the  orthodox  church.  Comniodianiis,  the  North- 
African  poet,  who,  iiotwilhstanding  liis  Patripassian  pro- 
clivities, is  allowed  by  Neauder  to  luive  written  his  IiiHtntc^ 
tians  in  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
comnnmity,  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
or  perhaps  a  little  before ;  for  in  one  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions he  compntes  the  interval  between  his  own  time 
and  that  of  Christ  at  two  hundred  yeara 

*'Hear  what  the  prophet  says  of  the  man  who  moTes  alike 
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tbe  wih.  and  its  kings.  The  world  shall  end  when  he  shall 
appear.  Nero  shall  be  released  from  the  shades  below.  The 
earth  ehall  tremble  for  seven  years.  Helius  s)ki11  liave  the  half, 
Kero  shall  have  the  half^  time.  Then  shall  Babyiou  be  consumed 
to  ashes*  llienoa  shall  he  so  to  Jeruaalsm,  and  a  Latin  eon- 
qaotor  shall  dedara^  '  I  am  Christy  whom  ye  ever  adoie.*  And 
many  shall  he  deoeiredand  shall  praise  him,  Ibr  his  false  prophel 
shall  do  many  signs,  and  the  image  shall  speak  that  they  may 
believe  him.  The  trumpet  shall  sound  from  heaven^  and  the 
lion  (Nero)  shall  be  destroyed.  The  Almighty  shall  inflame 
the  nations,  and  the  Medes  and  Parthians  shall  rage  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  aa  says  John  in  his  Bevelatifm;  and  afwr  a  thousand 
years  they  shall  be  delivered  to  helL  The  heavenly  people 
shall  ha.sten  to  defend  their  captive  mother  (Jerusalem).  But 
the  wicked  king  who  holds  her  in  liis  power  shall  hear  it  and 
fly  into  the  north  and  gather  his  foiluwers  together.  And  when 
the  tyrant  engages  with  the  army  of  God,  the  soldiers,  struck 
with  celestial  terror,  shall  fSUl  prostrate  befbie  him.  And  ha^ 
with  tlu  ibominable  false  prophet,  shall  be  taken,  and  hy  the 
deczee  ol  the  Loid  shall  be  cast  alive  into  hell."* 

Victorinus  Martyr,  the  Bishop  of  Pett-aw,  in  Austria,  has 
left  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  much 
injnied,  as  Dr.  Maitland  remarks,  by  the  attempts  of  the 
copyists  to  remove  firom  so  important  a  work  the  traces 
which  it  bore  of  the  primitive  Millenarian  belief.  One 
clause,  however,  has  escaped  their  vigilance,  and  the  old 
doctrine  still  appears  in  the  Chiliastic  assertion  that  Judsea 
is  the  place  where  all  the  saints  will  assemble  and  worship 
their  Lord.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  of 
that  part  of  it  in  which  we  are  now  interested,  supported 
by  Victorinus,  is  equally  consonant  with  the  old  eschato- 
logical  fiuth,  as  affirmed  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  rei« 
terated  in  the  Instructions"  of  Gommodianus.  Victorinus, 
who  died  AJO.  303,  explains  the  seven-hilled  city  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  i  1 1  i  (  Hal  Home ;  and  asserts  that  the  seven 
heads  of  the  mystical  Beast  are  seven  Boman  empetois^ 
one  of  whom  is  Antichrist. 

There  are,  he  tells  ua,  five  kings  who  have  fallen ;  and 


•  See  Commodianas,  xl5.  xlii.  xliii. ;  Mipne's  Patrologise  Curens  Completaii, 
YoL  V.  The  text  aeems  obeoure,  and  is  sometimes  corrupt.  I  have  given  (he 
atnM  o(  tbe  mimii  pwMfw  raUting  to  N«ni^  B«fc  iadiwtiaf  the  bmkib  Md 
eaittiag  mne  liata. 
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there  is  one  who  still  flourishes,  namely*  the  Idng  nnder 
whom  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  The  Beast,  he  says  in 
another  place,  is  Nero ;  and,  again,  Nero  is  the  head  that 
was  wounded  as  it  were  to  death,  uid  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed ;  and  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  inter* 
pretation  he  adds,  "for  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  troop 
of  horse  sent  by  the  Senate  was  in  pursuit  of  Xero,  he  cut 
open  hia  throat  with  his  own  hands."  God  then,  he  con- 
tinues, sends  this  man,  whura  he  has  brought  to  Ufe  a^ain, 
as  a  king,  but  such  a  kin^  as  the  Jews  deserve  ;  and  Jews, 
and  even  Christian^  shall  call  him  Christ  He  will  rise 
again  from  the  ahode  of  the  dead,  and  will  be  permitted 
to  return  with  an  extraordinary  name  and  with  an  extra- 
ordinary performance.  The  Apocalyptic  miracles  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven,  &c,  will,  Victorinus  assures  us,  be 
wrought  by  magicians  assisted  by  apostate  angels.  The 
false  prophet,  he  concludes,  will  cause  a  golden  image  to 
be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  into  this  image 
the  vagabond  angel  will  enter,  emitting  voices  and  oracles. 
When  he  (Nero  or  Antichrist)  shall  be  returned  from  the 
East,  he  shall  he  sent  from  the  city  of  Borne  with  his 
arraiesw* 

Our  next  witness  is  the  author  of  the  treatise,  "  On  the 
Deaths  of  Persecutors,"  written  a  few  years  after  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Quoting  the  authority  of  the  Sibyl, 
this  writer  prophesies  that  the  Iloman  name  will  be  taken 
from  the  earth  and  that  the  empire  will  revert  to  Asia. 
Nero  he  depicts  as  a  deposed,  helpless  tyrant ;  as  an  evil 
beast,  whose  disappearance  was  so  complete,  that  even  his 
place  ui  buiial  cuuid  not  be  found.  On  this  account  he 
OOtttinues: 

"  Certain  crazy  person'^  fancy  that  he  is  translated  to  another 
place,  is  alive  and  reserved,  as  tho  Sibyl  says  that  the  fugitive 
matricide  will  return  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  that  as  he  was 
the  first,  so  he  may  be  the  last  persecutor ;  and  they  believe, 
which  is  very  wrong,  that  he  wiU  precede  the  eoming  of  Anti- 
christ, declaring,  that  as  two  prophets  were  translated,  while 
still  living,  to  announce  at  the  world's  end  the  holy  and  eternal 
ndvont  of  Clirist,  when  he  shall  begin  to  descend,  accompanied 
by  his  samts,  so  Nero  will  come,  in  the  same  way,  as  the  herald 


*  Vic  in  Apoc.  cap.  xii.  xrii. 
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and  precursor  of  the  deTfl,  when  he  appean  to  lay  waste  the 
earth  and  doBtroy  the  htunan  race."* 

The  exktence  of  the  same  chimerical  belief  is  affirmed 
hy  Snlpiciiu  Severu8>  whose  birth  is  usnally  referred  to  the 

year  363.  In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  his  "Sacred 
History,"  he  resumes  his  account  of  "the  vilest  of  cruel 
beasts,  the  matricide  and  intending  destroyer  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  predicted 
Antichrist." 

"  In  tho  meanwhile  Nnro,  who  frnm  the  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  had  grown  hateful  oven  in  hi.s  own  e^'ea,  dej>arted  this 
mortal  life,  but  whether  slain  by  his  own  hands  or  not  is  uncer- 
tain. Assuredly  his  body  received  a  deadly  wound,  and  accord- 
ingly people  beUeve  that,  although  he  ran  himself  through  with 
his  own  sword,  his  wound  is  healed,  and  he  is  reserved,  as  it  is 
written  of  him — *  And  his  deadly  wound  was  healed' — that  he 
may  be  sent  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  give  effect  to  the  mystery 
of  iuit^uity." 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (AD.  4-20),  agrees  with  Lic- 
tantius  in  liis  esti!aate  of  this  once  orthodox  and  still 
existing  belie  f  in  the  return  of  Nero,  By  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  lie  admits,  some,  even  in  his  own  time,  understood 
the  wicked  emperor  of  Kome,  whose  conduct  had  a  plausible 
resemblance  to  that  which  was  to  mark  the  career  of  the 
future  Antichrist   Accordingly,  he  continues : 

Some  surmise  that  he  will  rise  again  in  person  and  he  him- 
self the  Antichrifit  Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  never 
killed,  hnt  only  withdiawa,  that  he  might  he  supposed  to  he 
killed,  and  that  he  is  still  liviug,  and  in  a  place  of  conc^Iment, 
in  tlif  full  vigour  of  the  time  of  life  to  which  ho  had  attaincil 
at  the  period  of  his  supposed  death,  awaiting  his  hour  to  be 
revealed  and  restored  to  sovorcign  power."t 

Tn  these  iininerons  citations  we  have  evidence  of  the 
loTig  continued  transmission  of  the  Nero-Saga,  and  of  its 
survival,  thongli  growing  unpopularity,  from  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The 

*  Laciantii  de  Mortibus  Perzocutorum,  cap.  zi.  This  treatiR<>  liaH,  howerer, 
been  attributed  to  rome  unknown  Oiecilias,  qaitp  di(Ti.^ront  from  L.  ('feoilins  or 
Caalios  LactantiuH.  The  question  is  no  way  atlecUHl  by  it,  aa  the  probable 
date  «f  aalliognbip  it  A.P.  819— 

t  Aa(iistiiis  de  Givitsts  fiii,  lib^  n.  csp^  sax. 
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lt»geiKl,  as  Augustiue  intimates,  had  two  forms.  Accordiug 
to  one  version,  Nero  had  never  died,  but  was  still  reserved 
in  flome  seciet  place,  that  at  the  proper  time  he  might 
assume  the  attribatea  and  fonctions  of  the  dreaded  Anti- 
christ According  to  another,  Nero  had  certainly  been 
slain,  but  was  destined  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  re>ap- 
pear  in  that  portentous  character.  By  Sulpicius  Sevems 
a  distinct  referpnce  is  made  to  the  deadlv  wound  with  the 
sword  which  wn<^  hoaled ;  and  the  appeal  to  scriptural  autho- 
rity leaves  nu  duubt  that  the  passage  to  which  he  referred 
was  llev.  xiii.  3,  14. 

That  the  expectation  of  Nero's  revival  aud  return  as 
Antichrist  was  not  only  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  early 
Christian  community,  but  was  also  the  belief  of  the  author 
of 'the  Apocalypse, — a  belief  that  shaped  and  coloured  the 
action  of  hia  drama  of  tlic  Latter  Days^  is  a  theory  which 
can  be  supported  by  weighty  and,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
vincing ailments.  This  conclusion  was  long  ago  adopted 
by  Dr.  Neander,  the  learned  revivnr  of  evangelical  faith  in 
Germany ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  his  authority  may  win  a 
hearing  tor  au  uninviting  hypothesis,  we  shall  cite  from 
the  "  History  of  the  Pkmting  and  Training  of  tlie  Christian 
Church,"  a  decisive  declaration  of  opinion  as  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Nero-Saga  in  the  mystical  pages  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse: 

"  We  remark  in  this  hook  the  rival  impTesrion  which  Nero's 
persecution  of  Christianity,  hia  aetting  on  firo  part  of  the  city 
ot  fioDic,  and  especially  hn  cmalties,  had  ma  ]>  n  the  minds  of 
men.  The  st«.)ry  that  IS^ero  was  not  really  dead,  but  liad  retired 
to  Euphrates  and  would  return  again  fn)m  tlience,  appears  hero 
more  fully  delineated  by  a  (christian  imagination.  He  ifi  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who  i-etums  as  Anti* 
Christ  and  the  destroyer  of  Rome,  who  will  force  all  to  worahip 
hia  image.  The  Eoman  empire  at  that  time  is  aet  forth  as  the 
representative  of  heathenism  and  of  ungodly  power  pt  rsonified  ; 
and  in  thi';  connection,  under  the  image  of  the  Beast  with  >evf>!i 
headii,  L]ib  seven  lioman  emperors  which  would  succeed  one 
another  till  the  appearance  of  Antichriiit,  Kero  is  signiiied  as  one  * 
of  theae  heada,  xiii  3,  which  appeared  dead,  hut  whose  deadly 
wound  waa  heded,  ao  that  to  amveiaalaatontahmenthe  appeared 
aliye  again.  Xero  re-appearing,  after  it  was  helicved  that  ho 
was  dead,  is  the  Beast  which  was  and  in  not,  and  shall  ascend 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  yet  is,  Eev.  xxil  8.    Of  the  seven 
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emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of  Anlieliriet»  it 
k  said  that  five  have  fallen,  an%  Nero's  succeaaor,  is  now  reign- 
ing, and  tlie  othnr  is  not  yet  cora(»,  and  when  he  comes  he  mast 
remain  only  a  short  time ;  and  the  Beast  which  was  and  is  not 
is  it^lf  llic  eighth  and  one  of  the  seven.  Kero,  an  one  of  the 
seven  emperors,  is  the  fifth,  but  inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as 
Antichrist,  and  founds  the  last  universal  monarchy  following  the 
succession  of  the  seven  emperor  s,  he  is  the  eighth.  Nero  comes 
from  i\w  East,  supported  by  his  trihutaries,  the  ton  kinp^s,  his 
satraps,  tlie  ten  horns  of  the  Beast,  Ifa^jued  with  hira  to  destroy 
Komo  and  make  war  with  him  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of 
the  Euphmtes  are  dried  up  to  make  a  way  for  19'ero  and  his  ten 
satmpSi  xiv.  12,  who  in  his  servioe  would  hum  and  destroy 
Bome,  xviL  16.  All  this  msrka  the  time  at  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse must  have  been  written,  the  change  of  the  empire  after 
Koro,  while  the  image  of  this  monster  wn5  yet  in  vivid  recol- 
lection, and  men  were  disposed  to  depict  the  future  in  magnified 
images  of  the  past.  It  also  agrees  with  this  date  that  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  before  A.D.  70.'* 

Leaving  Neander'a  general  survey  of  the  Apocalyptic 
myaterieB  to  make  its  due  impression,  we  will  seek  in  the 
ideal  elements  of  the  prophetic  vision  their  external  cor- 
responding realities,  and  thus  shew  that  the  hypothesis 
which  we  advocate  furnishes  a  satis&ctoiy  solution  to  the 
obscurities  of  the  enigmatical  description. 

The  doomed  city  of  the  Apocalypse  is  syniliolically  named 
Babylon.  Now.  in  the  oldest  Christiau  literature,  by  the 
Sibyl,  by  Terluliian,  by  Ilippolytus,  by  Chrysostom,  Baby- 
lon is  acknowledged  to  be  a  figure  of  imperial  Home.  In 
the  Apocalypse,  the  mystical  woman  is  depicted  as  sitting 
on  seven  mountains.  So,  in  Pagan  and  in  Christian  litera- 
ture, Rome  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills.  The  patriotic  Horace,  the  Christian  Pru- 
dentius,  the  inspired  SiViyl,  all  identify  Kome  as  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills.*  The  seven  beads  of  the  Beast  on  which 
the  woman  is  seated  are  explained  to  be  seven  kin<.:^s.  Be- 
ginnintr  witli  tlie  founder  of  the  universal  monarchy,  we 
easily  complete  the  required  catalogue.  1,  Augustus.  2, 
Tiberius.  Ji,  Caligula.  4?,  Claudius.  5,  Nero.  Nero  was 
the  fifth  of  the  five  fallen  kings  ;  Galba,  the  sixth  in  the 

•  Carmen  SaecuUre,  v.  7;  Pm'1.  Steph.,  x.  4T?  ;  Sibyl,  B.  ii.  18.  The 
■eren  bills  are  Coelius,  Esquilinus,  Vimiualia,  Quinnalia,  CApitolinus,  i'aia- 
tianiy  Aventiniis. 
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prophetic  lut^  was  the  reigning  monarch,  at  the  time  when 
tlie  Apocalypse  was  written,  between  June  68  and  Jannaiy 

69.  The  seventh  emperor,  as  "  not  yet  come,"  remains  an 
irrecognizable  personality.  The  brief  interval  of  power 
allotted  him  would  ))e  terminated  by  the  accession  of  a  king 
who  stands  eighth  in  his  list  of  potentates,  but  is  identi- 
fied with  one  of  the  previous  seven.  He  is  the  Beast  which 
had  the  wound  by  a  sword  and  did  live ;  for  as  the  actual 
depositary  of  supreme  power,  the  afflicted  head  is  made  to 
lepteaenti  and  in  a  certain  sense  to  be»  the  mystical  sea- 
animal,  which,  as  a  revision  of  the  monster  in  Daniers 
elder  revelation,  is  a  symbol  of  the  cruel  and  idolatrous 
world-empire  of  Rome.  We  need  only  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Suetonius  to  discover  the  application  in  this  description 
to  Nero.  Assisted  by  his  slave  Epaphroditus,  Nero  drove  a 
sword  into  his  throat,  and  not  long  after  died,  with  gin  zed 
and  protruding  ej'es,  to  the  horror  and  disnmy  of  all  that 
saw  liim.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  the  death  of  Nero.  Accordingly  he  represents  him 
as  deed,  as  a  tenant  of  the  under-world,  and  as  resuscitated, 
or  healed  of  his  deadly  wound,  thus  sanctioning  the  extra- 
ordinary belief  of  the  early  Christian  enthusiasts  in  Nero's 
return. 

But  who,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  ten  horns  or  kings  which 
have  as  yet  received  no  kingdom?  The  symbolism  here  is 
suggested  by  that  of  Daniel  vii  24-,  where  the  ten  horns  are 
explained  to  be  the  ten  kings  that  shall  arise  on  the  disso- 
lution of  Alexander's  empire.  The  ten  kings  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  not,  as  Neander  supposes,  the  kings  of  the  East, 
of  whom  we  shaU  speak  presently,  but  the  foture  kings  of 
the  subject  provinces  of  ^ome ;  for  it  must  he  allowed  that 
the  ten  horns,  like  the  seven  heads,  are  attributes  of  the 
Beast  or  tyrannical  empirei  After  the  death  of  Nero,  who 
left  no  recognized  successor,  a  general  dissolution  menaced 
the  empire.  There  was  no  legitimate  source  of  sovereign 
power ;  the  proconsuls  kne^v  not  whom  to  obey  ;  the  army 
was  in  open  revolt.  Julius  Vuulex  had  already  conspired; 
the  soldiers  of  Virgimus  had  olTered  to  raise  him  to  the 
purple.  In  Africa,  Claudius  Macer — in  Germany,  Fonteius 
Capito,  had  proclaimed  themselves  candidates  for  the  sove- 
reignty. In  Gaul  and  in  Spain  there  were  also  pretenders 
to  empire.   Even  the  commander  of  the  pnetorian  guards. 
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Ny  mphidlos  Sabiiras,  attempted  to  uanip  the  vacant  thvone ; 
while  Oalba»  Otho,  ViteUiuB  and  Vespasian,  contested  and 
oocapied  it  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  precisely  this  period 
of  convulsion,  not  perhaps  in  its  precise  details,  bat  in  its 
general  characteristics,  which  passed  before  the  prophetic 
field  of  view  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
prevailing  anarchy  and  relK3Uion  agaiii'?t  tlir  imperial  city 
is  one  of  the  most  decisive  indications  of  tlie  date  of  tlie 
composition.  As  regards  the  number  ten,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shew  that  there  were  precisely  ten  aspiraiits  to  power. 
Possibly  the  proconsuls  of  ten  leading  provinces  might 
hover  before  the  vision  of  the  prophetic  eninuerator ;  bat^ 
as  Professor  ZeUer  remarks^  had  official  docnments  com- 
pnted  the  presiding  magistnites  at  more  than  ten,  the  re- 
quirements of  an  ideal  aritlimetic  to  equalise  them  with  the 
ten  kingdoms  of  the  archetypal  prediction  in  Daniel,  would 
have  necessitated  their  reduction  to  the  orthodox  Apoca* 
lyptic  number 

From  these  kings  expectant,  who  are  allied  (xvi.  1  ^,  xix.  1 0) 
kings  of  the  whole  world,  that  is,  of  the  lioman  empire,  we 
pass  now  to  the  kings  of  the  East,  the  kings  who  come  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  before  whom  the  great  river 
Euphrates  is  said  to  be  dried  up.  The  leaders  of  the  innu- 
merable army  of  horsemen  wnom  (ix.  14)  the  release  of 
the  four  angels,  which  were  kept  bound  by  its  waters,  sped 
on  their  terril)le  way,  are  und  iil  tedly  these  identical  kings. 
The  river  Euphrates  was  the  old  boundary  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  and  the  present  boundary  of  the  Koinan  empire  ; 
it  was  also  the  recognized  advancing  and  retiring  line  of 
Parthian  aiid  Konian.  The  region  of  the  Euphrates,  again,  is 
recognized  as  the  retreat  of  the  false  Neros;  it  was  the  river 
Euphrates  which  the  matricide  king  of  the  Sibyl  crossed 
when  he  fled  from  Italy;  it  was  thence  (Dion.  Ixiii  1)  that 
the  magnificent  procession  departed  which  accompanied  the 
sons  of  Vologesus,  Pacorus  and  Monobazus,  on  their  way  to 
Borne,  when  the  Armenian  king  returned  to  the  Capitol  to 
receive  the  diadem  from  Nero  ;  it  was  to  the  Parthians  that 
IsTero  contemplated  flight ;  it  was  a  Parthian  king  who  had 
invited  Nero  to  his  dominions,  and  who,  after  Nero's  death, 
entreated  that  his  memory  might  be  honoured  ;  it  was 
among  the  Parthians  that  Nen/s  name  was  cherished  ;  and 
it  waa  with  myriadii  of  I'arthian  sokliers  that  he  was  to  ic- 
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tnrn  to  destmy  Rome  and  exact  a  dreadful  retrihution  frnni 
his  eiu'iiiies.*  We  ciiniiot  doubt,  then,  tliat  tlic  kings  of 
the  Eiist  are  the  rarthian  allies  of  Nero,  and  we  may  add 
that  iu  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  military  leaders  of  Pai  thia 
bear  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  designation. 

The  office  assigned  to  the  allies  of  the  Beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse is  to  desolate  and  destroy  Babylon,  that  is.  Borne ; 
and  the  civil  war  which  was  earned  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city  shews  how  little  force  lies  in  the  ohjection,  that 
the  provincial  chiefs  of  the  empire  were  little  like  ly  to  be 
selected  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  agents  of 
that  destruction.  The  fate  ])n  dicl»Ml  for  Koine  fell  on  many 
districts  of  Italy.  "The  soldi(Ts  ulUtho,  it  was  said,  ex- 
hausted Italy ;  but  it  was  desolated  by  the  ruffians  of  Vitel- 
lias.''f  The  object  of  the  chief  citizens  was  to  save  Borne 
from  the  licence  of  the  plundering  legions  on  the  approach 
of  Primus ;  and  the  assault^  defence  and  oonflagiation  of 
the  Capitol  followed  by  the  storm  of  the  cify  and  combat  in 
the  streets,  prove  that  in  the  contest  for  power  no  patriotic 
considerations  would  have  averted  the  fate  of  the  imperial 
capital.  The  dark  catalogue  of  evils  with  which  Nero  on 
his  downfall  thi*eatened  the  world,  makes  the  historic  record 
of  Suetonius  a  counterpart  of  the  prophetic  picture  of  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse : 

"  At  th«»  first  breaking  out  of  these  troubles,  it  is  bolicvod  ho 
luid  turmed  many  cruel  projects,  but  agreeable  enough  to  his 
temper — to  give  out  new  commis8ioii8  for  the  goveruineut  uf  tlie 
provinces  and  command  of  the  armifls,  and  to  send  saBaaainfi  to 
butcher  all  the  former  governors  and  oommandera,  as  all  unani- 
mously en;^'a^aMl  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  ;  to  massacre  all  the 
exiles  and  all  the  (lauls  in  Rotiie,  the  former  lest  they  sliould 
join  the  revolted,  the  latter  a-^  privy  to  the  designs  of  their  eouu- 
trymun  and  favourers  of  them  ;  to  deliver  up  Gavd  to  be  wasted 
and  plundered  by  his  armies;  to  poison  the  whole  senate  at  a 
feast ;  to  fire  the  city,  and  then  let  out  the  wild  beasts  upon  the 
people,  to  divert  them  from  stopping  the  progress  of  the  flames.*'^ 

But  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  second  sym- 
bolical Beasts  described  ds  coining  up  out  of  the  earth,  doing 


*  Vokgenis  aetaally  offered  Vespasian  40,000  iNmmaen  for  bis  campaign. 

f  MeriTftle's  History  of  the  Romans^  ToL  YII.  p.  185. 
t  C.  Suot  Txanq.  Nero  Clauditu  C«sar,  48. 
VOJL  VIIL  Y 
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great  wonders^  and  giving  life  to  the  image  of  the  Beast  In 
another  passage  this  Earth-beast  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  false  prophet  and  miracle-working  agent  of  the 
wounded  head.  As  Antichrist  is  the  eountorjiart  of  the 
Messiah,  and  as  the  Messiah  has  his  prei  ursor  in  Elias,  so 
must  Antichrist  have  a  prophet  for  a  prt  cursor.  In  an 
interpolated  passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  power  of  performing  prodigies  is  attributed  to 
Belial,  who  is  to  emanate  from  the  imperial  family,  there 
called  SeUastini  or  AugnstanL  As  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
so  in  these  verses,  Nero  is  the  predicted  Berial  or  BeliaL  In 
the  Apocalypee,  aa  in  these  apociyphal  writings,  these  illu- 
sory miracles  are  said  to  deceive  many.  Like  Simon  Magus 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (Horn.  iv.  4),  the  false  pro]»het 
gives  motion  or  life  to  an  imasje,  Ni*ro  "  adopted  his  .super- 
stitions as  well  as  his  garb  and  habits  from  Syria,  from  the 
i'aiLliiau  or  Armenian  priests,  or  from  the  divincr:>  and  ne- 
cxomancer?  of  the  credulous  East***  To  the  art  of  magic, 
the  art  of  compelling  the  gods  to  his  will,  says  Pliny,  "  he 
devoted  wealth,  energy,  natural  abilities — ^in  shorty  all  his 
resources."  An  astrologer  re-assured  the  emjieror  when  the 
comet  struck  terror  into  his  abject  mind.  Another  astro- 
loger promised  him  the  dominion  of  the  East,  and  even  spe* 
cified  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  idea  of  the  false 
pro})het,  then,  was  suggested  by  the  retinue  of  Oriental 
tlieurgists,  who  administered  to  the  diseased  imai^ination  of 
Kero,  and  possibly  also  by  the  sacerdotal  corporations  that 
presided  over  the  religious  services  of  the  deified  emperors. 
As  the  two  witnesses  of  the  Messiah  are  ideal  beings,  or 
actual  revivals  of  Moses  and  Elias,  SO  the  Beast  from  the 
earth,  in  his  individual  capacity,  may  have  been  conceived 
as  a  man  endowed  with  a  portentous  porsonal  ascendency, 
like  the  mythical  Simon  Magus  or  the  prophet  Balaam. 

The  adoration  of  the  B<^ast  furnishes  us  with  another 
identifying  mark.  A  p<'«  uliar  form  of  idolatry  had  been 
formally  established  by  Augustus.  "  The  nations  proclaimed 
him  a  deity,  and  he  had  seemed  to  himself  to  grow  up  to  the 
false  proportions  ascribed  to  him."  Eleven  cities  of  Asia 
contended  for  the  honour  of  making  Tiberius  their  tutelar 
divinity.   Caligula  claimed  divine  worship,  intruded  his 


*  M«ri?iU«'s  UiBUuy  of  tlie  fionuuu,  VoL  VII.  p.  6. 
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statues  into  Jewish  synagogass,  and  ordered  a  colossal  figure 
of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Boman  world  willingly  ascribed. divinity  to  the  lords  of  the 
human  race.  Tlie  emperors  were  worshipped  in  the  pro- 
vinces during  life,  and  formally  deified  after  death.  Nero 
himself  dedicated  a  teniple  to  Claudius ;  his  wife  Popprca  re- 
ceived divine  honours  after  her  death ;  his  daughter  Aun;usta, 
who  died  four  months  after  her  birth,  was  proclaimed  a 
goddess,  and  provided  with  the  couch,  the  temple  and  the 

Sriest^  as  the  necessary  appanage  of  her  deity.  Nero,  if  he 
id  not  himself  demand  adoration  during  bis  lifetime^  as 
Caligula  had  done  before  and  Domitian  did  after  him  was 
not  without  his  obsequious  admirers.*  Tiridates,  we  are 
assured  by  Dion,  accompanied  by  his  Parthian  attendants, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  Nero,  declaring  tliat  be  came  to  him 
as  to  bi«  ( Jod.  to  worship  him  as  lie  worshi{)ped  Mithraa  His 
retinue  i8  .said  to  have  joined  in  this  act  of  prostration.  At 
lionie,  the  citizens  hailed  him  with  the  titles  of  Nero  Apollo 
and  Kero  Ilercuies,  "  invoking  his  divim  voice,  and  pro- 
nouncing all  who  heard  it  blee^d."  Gold  and  silver  medals, 
an  imperial  coinage,  represented  the  head  of  Nero  encir* 
ded  with  rays,  which,  though  possibly  meant  only  to  in- 
dicate his  rivalry  with  the  Sun-god,  were  the  customary 
emblem  of  divinity.  On  the  suppression  of  Piso's  conspi- 
racy, Oerialis  Aiiiciiis  moved  that  a  temple  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  should  be  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  state  to 
the  deified  Nero,  a  motion  by  wliich  beiuteiided  to  intimate 
that  he  had  outtopped  tlie  pinnacle  of  mortal  greatness  and 
deserved  the  worship  given  to  the  gods-f  By  Dion  Chry- 
8ostom,t  the  temple  or  iEsculapius  in  Peigamum  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Nero,  but  by  what  title  or  in  what  sense 
does  not  appear ;  the  Sibyl,  prophesying  in  the  second,  if 
not  the  first  century,  declares  that  Nero  made  himself  e<]^ual 
to  God ;  and  the  eloquent  preacher,  who  bore,  like  Dion, 


*  S«e  Mertvale's  renmrks.  Vol.  YII.  p.  $  of  bis  HUtorp  of  the  Romans.  In 
anotber  passage  of  the  mme  work  be  remarkit,  '*  Nern,  emboldene^l  by  tbe  in- 
credible submission  of  the  worM  to  his  feeble  sceptre,  trento  l  ir  Mla  anfl  men 
alike  as  mere  slaves  of  his  will,  orUained  eqit&Uy,  whether  on  eaixh  or  beav«ii, 
for  his  personal  service  and  gratification.'*  Corapare  2  Thewalomam  li.  4. 
See  also  the  trape'ly  of  Octacia,  generally  o-wribed  to  Seneca,  but  pr  .liably 
written  by  Curiaiius  jbUtemue  in  tbe  reigu  of  DomitiaD.  for  liero'a  couteiupt 
of  religion. 

t  Tadt  Anoal.  lib.  xr.  71.  t  D.  C.  Ont.  xui. 
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the  appellation  of  the  Golden  Mouth,  nflirnis  in  his  com* 
meutary  on  2  'I'liossalonians  that  Neio  desirfid  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  God.  In  the  Apocalypse,  tlie  idolatrous  adula- 
tion of  whirl  I  tlie  df'iid  Cre^ai's  were  the  ohject,  is  described 
as  exalted  to  its  lii^diust  pitch,  and  tendert'd  to  the  resusci- 
tated and  suiH  ilimiian  Nero,  in  his  diameter  of  Auticiu'ist^ 
the  mock  (;oaiit4'i  [»art  of  "  the  risen  Jesus." 

We  come  now  to  the  Mark  of  the  Beast,  that  mysterious 
badge  which  conferred  on  its  possessor  authority  to  buy  and 
sell.  By  this  mark  is  meant^  as  we  conceive,  the  CtoUnu 
Bomana,  or  that  form  of  it  known  as  the  Jm  ZaHi,  The 
ems  possessed  the  complete  rights  of  a  Itoman  citizen ;  the 
Latintis  had  a  commfvcium,  or  right  of  acquiring  owner- 
ship of  a  particular  kind,  and  a  capacity  for  all  acts  inci- 
dent to  that  nwnoi-ship,  as  well  as  for  testamentary  d'-- 
position  and  iiilu  iitaiu-e  of  property  under  will.  The  Liiliu 
franchise  had  bet  ii  cxteiidetl  by  .TtiHu^  ( 'a  sar  to  ]trovincials; 
the  Jus  Latii  had  been  conceded  tu  ail  the  Trans} tadani 
about  B.C.  89.  This  new  Latinitas,  aa  it  was  called,  wiis 
Btthsequently  extended  to  whole  towns  and  countries.  Nero 
himself  conferred  on  the  nations  of  the  maritime  iVlps  the 
privil^s  of  Latium,  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  immunity 
of  all  Greece,  and  awarded  the  honour  of  llonian  citizen- 
ship  to  the  judges  who  pronounced  him  victorious,  when, 
contending  in  tragedy  and  comedy  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
"  he  crowned  the  people  of  Jiome  and  the  world  which  was 
his  own." 

Still  more  iniijoiiant,  as  an  identifying  mark,  is  the  Name 
of  the  Beast,  variously  described  as  the  number  of  his  name, 
the  number  of  the  Beast,  the  number  of  a  maiL  iae  coU 
lecUve  Beast,  be  it  observed,  is  represented  by  each  of  his 
heads  in  succession,  and  in  ^the  case  of  the  wounded  head 
t!io  identity  is  distinctly  indicated,  since  what  is  said  of 
the  Head  (xiii.  3)  is  said  of  the  Beast  also,  xvii  2.  The  name 
of  the  Beast  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  name,  and  it  is 
declared,  with  suggestive  enijdiasis,  that  the  number  of  the 
Ik'ast  is  the  number  of  a  man.  This,  indeed,  is  some- 
times ex[)lained  as  a  Ilehraism,  and  understood  to  mean, 
eiisily  couipreluMi<led  ;"  but,  not  to  object  that  there  is  little 
point  in  such  an  intimation,  the  true  nieaumg  of  the  phrase 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  similar  expression,  xx.  1 7, 
where  the  measure  of  the  angel  is  said  to  he  the  measure  of 
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a  man.  Now  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  our 
liypothesia,  tlmt  the  fifth  emperor  of  Rome  is  the  Antichrist 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  letters  composing  the  name  of  Nero 
ought  to  make  up  the  numher  specified  in  the  text,  66G. 

In  1866-7,  Hitzig,  then  of  Ztirich,  and  Benary  of  Berlin, 
mutually  contarovei-t^d  the  claini  preferred  by  each  to  the 
]>nor  discovery  of  this  symbolical  name.  A  third  candi- 
date soon  appeared  in  Professor  Reuss,  of  Strasbuii,',  who 
affii-med  that  as  far  baclc  as  1835  he  had  solved  the  enigma. 
Dr.  Feuss,  in  his  turn,  was  sinM  rs^'dcd  by  Professor  Fritzsche 
at  liostock,  who  as  early  u.s  18^1  luid  published  his  dis- 
covery in  an  obscure  tlieological  review.  The  nearly  simul-  • 
taneous  and  perfectly  independent  solntloa  of  the  problem 
by  four  learned  theologians,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  is 
in  itself  a  presumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  discovery. 

Tlie  answer  which,  accortling  to  their  united  verdict, 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  Apocaljrptic  riddle,  consists  of 
the  words  Nero  Cjipsar.  Writing  in  Greek,  the  discoverer 
of  this  open  seercft  adopted  the  recognized  Greek  equiva- 
lents of  the  T^atin  appellative  of  the  wicked  Eonmn  em- 
peror. Protessiiig  to  reveal  only  to  the  initiated  the  number 
of  the  man,  the  name  of  the  mystical  P»east,  and  carefully 
disguising  it  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the  vindictive  and 
dangerous  vulgar,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  device 
of  substituting  for  these  Greek  equivalents  the  correspond- 
ing symbols  of  his  own  consecrated  alphabet.  Expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters,  the  double  name  of  the  ambiguous  king 
of  the  Apocalypse  would  be  written  TOp  p-i3 :  for  as  in  the 
Hebrew  language  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  only  were  dis- 
tinguished in  writing,  and  that,  not  by  appropriate  signs, 
but  by  certain  consonants,  the  Greek  vowels  are  not  here 
lepresented  ;  the  i,  tliongli  denoting  the  long  o  in  NepwK, 
being  properly  a  consonant  with  the  sound  of  tlie  old  Ger- 
man w  or  the  Latin  v.  The  numerical  value  of  each  of  these 
Hebrew  letteis  and  of  the  sum-total  of  all  of  them,  conform-* 
ably  to  the  well-known  practice  of  employing  alphabetical 
characters  for  numerals,  is  here  subjoined : 

J  =    50  p  -  100 

1  =  200  D  =  «0 

)  -1      6  1  «  2UU 
J  -*  60 

306  -h  360  «  066 
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The  Bolntion,  startling  in  its  preciBion  and  simplicity, 
almost  extorts  our  assent.  The  inherent  probability  of  its 
correctness  is  powerfaliy  and  unexpectedly  reinforced  by 

the  argument  derived  from  an  alternative  enumeration  re- 
corded by  an  ancient  Father  of  tlie  Church.  Irenaeus*  shews 
that  there  were  two  readings  of  the  imincrical  name  in  the 
MSS.  extant  in  his  time, — 6GG,  the  autlieutic  reading,  as 
he  firmly  believed,  and  616,  whicli  he  pronounced  an  acci- 
dental interpolation.  The  true  explanation  u unquestionably 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  old  Western  or  Latin  copyists  were 
acquainted  with  the  proposed  solution.  By  the  fionuma, 
Nero  was  spelt  without  a  final  n,  the  indispensable  addition 
to  the  Greek  form  of  the  name.  The  nnmerical  value  of 
N=50,  subtracted  from  the  666  of  the  original  text,  leaves 
exactly  616,  the  reading  of  the  more  recent,  and  probably 
western,  mannscripts  of  the  Apoenlypse.  An  dhjection  to 
the  solution,  [grounded  on  the  employmenl  ot  llrbrew  where 
the  use  of  Greek  characters  might  have  been  expected,  ia 
obviated  by  the  consideration  that  the  author  had  a  motive 
for  concealment ;  that  he  fairly  warns  his  readers  thai  the 
proposed  eni^a  would  tax  their  mental  in^'enuity ;  and 
thai  the  Chrmiana  of  the  first  century  consisting  laijgely  of 
Jews,  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet^  in  the  case  of  a 
Jewish  writer,  N\as  not  beyond  their  ordinary  powers  of 
conjecture.  Equally  nugatoiy  is  the  objection  based  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  orthography,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  note 
in  which  Trofessor  Zeller  discusses  the  question  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Thro!o;/iml  Annual.  Dr.  lieville,  in  his  Essaia 
de  Crid'jKc  hdi< ficii.se,  refers  to  Buxtorfs  lexicon,  p.  2081 
and  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for  additional 
support 

Such  is  the  Saga  of  Kero.  The  question  of  its  origiii 
remains  to  be  discussed.   The  Saga  is  first  circulated  in 

Achaia  and  Asia.  As  far  back  as  A.D.  63,  Nero  had  con- 
templated visiting  the  East  in  person.  Suetonius  not  only 
intimates  that  Xero  was  expected  to  return  from  his  mys- 
terious retreat,  but  that  astrologers  had  predicted  that  Nero, 
when  deserted  by  (dl  the  world,  would  attain  to  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  and  some  of  them  expressly  promised  him  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.i*    To  apply  to  the  Parthians  for 


•  Adv.  liter,  v,  80.  f  Kt'  .  c  «l. 
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protection  was,  according  to  tlie  same  historian,  a  contin- 
gent expedient  with  Nero,  when  he  trembled  before  the 
aj)proach  of  Galba.    The  threu  false  Neros — the  shave  who 
raised  a  sedition  in  l*ontus,  the  man  whose  rual  name  was 
Terenl Ills  Maxim im,  and  the  pretimder  who  appeared  twenty 
years  after  Nero's  death — were  all  connected. with  the  liiast. 
It  was  in  the  East»  moieover,  that  tbo  old  and  constant 
belief  was  corrent^  that  men  issning  ftom  Jndsea  should  be 
the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  and 
Josephus  demonstrates  how  great  an  interest  Messianic  ideas 
had  for  the  Eoman  world.    The  evidence  adduced  from  the 
classical  historians  evinces  that  the  expectation  of  Nero's 
return    as  prevalent  within  a  few  montlis  after  the  death 
of  tlie  emperor.    The  predis})Osition  to  accept  any  rumour 
sutticiently  in  unison  with  popular  sentiment, — the  senti- 
ment of  sorrowful  and  lunging  regret  for  the  brilliant  Nero- 
nian  past,  and  of  profound  dissa&faction  with  the  existing 
r^me^ — an  eager,  excited  mind  and  a  wild,  credulous  hope, 
— ^were  conditions  to  the  formation  of  the  myth  undoubtedly 
furnislied  by  the  Roman  world.    Other  elements  were  sup- 
plied by  Nero  himself  He  had,  Tacitus  tells  us,  mysterious 
desip^ns  about  the  East :  Kgypt,  he  fancied,  even  in  his  fall, 
might  pop-iljly  alford  him  a  digniiied  retirement.    In  his 
personal  character,  an  eccentric  and  fantastic  turn  of  mind, 
a  lust  after  the  incredible,  a  thirst  for  boundless  admiration, 
a  contempt  fur  all  law,  human  and  divine,  carried  so  far  as 
to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  expel  their  legiti- 
mate occupants,  were  traits  fovourable  to  the  circulation  or 
even  completer  formation  of  the  SagiL   The  fact,  too,  that 
only  a  few  persons  had  been  present  at  Nero's  deaths  en- 
couraged the  fiction  that  he  had  never  really  died. 

But  the  Koman  world,  though  it  might  re-act  on  the  ori- 
ginal nucleus  of  the  myth,  was  not  likely  to  originate  it. 
The  opinion  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  that  it  is  of  Eastern  deriva- 
tion, is,  on  tlie  whole,  more  pir^bable.  The  legend  has  a 
Judieo-Christian  stamp  about  it  The  alleged  promise  to 
Nero  of  the  empire  of  the  East — nay,  more,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  points  to  an  Oriental,  that  is,  a  Christian 
source.  The  Christians  alone  appear  to  have  had  an  ade- 
quate motive  for  the  creation  of  so  singular  a  legend. 

Scarcely  had  the  conflagration  at  Rome  terrified  the  world 
with  its  lurid  light,  than,  to  divert  popular  odium  and  sus- 
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picion  from  liiinsclf,  the  emperor  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
"  baud  of  alien  sectaries,  already  the  object.s  of  tfieir  hatred 
and  rivalry,  to  wLoai  the  vulgar  gave  the  name  of  Cliria- 
tiuns."  Wrapt  iu  skins  and  worried  by  dogs,  crucilied  or 
blazing,  as  bacons  across  the  night,  "  a  great  multitude"  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  destroyed  to  satiate  the  feroci^ 
of  a  single  tyrant.  For  this  tragic  occasion  Nero  lent  his 
own  gatdens,  and,  dressed  as  a  charioteer,  was  present  at 
the  race  with  whicli  he.  insulted  the  agonizing  martyrs. 
Was  it  wonderful  that  this  appalling  sacrifico,  which  has 
impressed  so  deeply  sixty  generations  of  Christians,  should 
liave  appeared  the  characteristic  work  of  Anticht  ist  ?  Nero 
was  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  Tliis 
was  an  adequate  motive  fur  the  identification  of  Nero  with 
Antichrist.  Assuming  the  existence  of  an  Antichrist,  tliat 
Antichrist  must  be  Nero.  The  matricide,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  of  his  friends,  of  his  wives^  the  desecrator  of  religion, 
the  man  whose  armies  were  menacing  tlie  holy  city  and 
the  temple  itself,  the  ferocious  persecutor  of  the  Church, 
the  destroyer  of  Rome  by  fii-e,  could  not  but  seem  to  the 
inflamed  itnagination  of  tlie  eschatological  enthusiasts  of 
the  fii'st  centui-y  pre-emineutiy  fitted  to  play  the  part  of 
the  pi*<'dicted  Antichrist  Nor  would  the  revival  of  the 
dead  Ciesar  in  some  mysterious  form  present  any  difficulty 
to  the  eliibtic  faith  of  the  eaiiy  Cliribtiau  CliurclL  Jewish 
stoiy  loved  to  tell  of  the  return  of  Moses,  £lias,  Enoch  or 
Jeremiah ;  and  the  evangelical  nanative  assures  us  that 
among  the  popular  specmations  on  Jesus>  a  fiGLVOurite  one 
was  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  Apocaly])se  which  we 
are  advocating  is  in  curious  harmony  with  the  analogous 
inia<;ery  of  another  canonical  book,  the  Second  Epistle 
t^>  the  Thessalonians.  The  man  of  sin  and  son  cf  "h'struc- 
tion,  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  powers  \\m\  ^i-tis  and 
successful  imposture,  the  flaming  fire  aial  the  interposed 
delay,  reflect  the  corresponding  latter-day  phenomena  of  the 
seer  of  Patmos^  not  ideas  peculiar  to  the  circle  of  Jewish 
eschatology.  The  expression,  "mystery  of  iniquity,"  is 
directly  applied  by  St.  Chrysostom  to  Nero,  "  who  was,"  he 
Bays,  "  a  type  of  Antichrist,  for  he  wished  to  be  reckoned  a 
god."  The  caution  against  spurious  authorship  in  the 
Epistle  has  a  singular  correspondence  with  the  warning  in 
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the  Apocalypse.  The  relevancy  of  such  a  caution  is  diffi- 
cult to  onderstand,  if,  as  is  genmlly  believed,  2  Tliessa- 
lonians  was  written  at  the  commencement  of  Paul's  literary 
career.  The  remarkable  clause  in  1  Tliessalonians,  "  the 
wrath  is  coine  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  points  to  the 
inv(jstnjent  ui  tiie  doomed  city  by  the  armies  of  Vespasian  ; 
and  80  unquestionable  did  the  reference  seem  to  liitschl, 
tliat  he  arbitrarily  rejected  the  clause  as  an  interpolation,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  aumission  of  a  later  date^ 

However  this  may  be»  the  advent  of  Antichrist  is^  both 
in  Thessaloniana  and  the  Apocalypse,  regarded  as  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  consummation 
of  time  or  the  end  of  the  world.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  Stoio 
philosophy  that  the  whole  world  would  finally  bo  consumed ; 
that  with  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  earth  and  air  would 
cease  to  exist ;  and  that  out  of  the  residuaiy  element,  fire, 
ab  out  of  au  animating  power  and  deity,  a  now  world  would 
arise  and  be  re-established  in  the  same  pristine  beauty.* 
A  similar  doctrine  was  embraced  by  some  of  the  early 
Christians,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Second  ^istle  to  Petor, 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  the  SibyL  The  oldest  canonical 
descriptions  of  the  last  times  shew  no  acquaintance  with 
this  cosmical  conflagration.  The  Apocalypse  itself  a  sumcs 
a  supernatural  evanescence  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  New 
Testament  writings,  however,  in  general  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  advent  of  Christ,  the  cominfj  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  nearly  synchronous  events, 
and  some  of  them  associate  the  final  consunmiation  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  "the  belief  in  the 
near  approach  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  or 
implied  in  almost  every  book  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  d^ourses  of  our  Lord  himself  as  well  as  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  no  less  than  in  the 
Ik)ok  of  the  Itevelation."+  This  belief  in  the  almost  imme- 
diate return  of  Clirist  is  vindicated  by  an  eloquent  divine,J 
on  the  ground  that  without  it  the  apostles  could  hardly  liave 
been  induced  to  crowd  so  much  sn])erhunjan  energy  into 
so  small  a  compass,  or  the  Christians  to  realize  that  union 
which  startled  the  world  into  the  i^cognition  of  the  new 

*  Cicero,  De  Natnrft  Deornm,  xlvi. 

+  Jowett's  Epistles  of  ^t.  Paul,  Vol.  1.  p.  108. 

X  £«v.  Frederick  Boberteon,  Life  aad  Littm 
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religion  as  a  lifo  and  not  "  merely  a  philosophy."  The  ex* 

pectation  of  the  millennial  advent  of  Christ  was  the  per- 
sistent characteristic  of  the  primitive  church  of  Papias  and 
Ireuajus,  of  Tevtullian  uii>l  llippolytus.  In  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  that  churcli,  "all  tbiiifrs  were  in  the  light  of 
the  ai)proaL'hing  end  of  the  world."  Descending  the  stream 
of  time  we  find  conntless  fanatics  in  Germany,  France  and 
Italy,  declaring  that  the  thousand  Apocalyptic  years  were 
about  to  expire,  and  announcing  the  almost  immediate 
Tetom  of  the  Son  of  Maa  The  longing  for  the  Holy  Land, 
which  was  the  dutingaishing  seutinient  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, was  associated  with  the  conviction  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  appointed  theatre  of  the  Last  Judgment  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conviction,  men  sold  their  goods  and  pos- 
sessions, suffered  churches  and  other  noble  edifices  to  faU 
into  decay,  and  knights,  citizens  and  serfs,  travelled  east- 
ward in  company,  to  await  in  Jerusalem  t  he  expected  event. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Abbot  Joachim,  of  Floris  in 
Calabria,  a  devout  student  of  the  Apocalypse,  announced 
that  the  final  catastrophe  would  take  plaoa  in  A.I>.  1260. 
Daring  the  great  plague  which  ravaged  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  generallj  consi- 
deied  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  predic- 
tions were  hazarded  that  within  ten  years  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  would  sound  and  the  Saviour  appear  in  the 
clouds.  Tlie  Apocalyptic  or  Sibylline  biirtlien,  testifying 
to  the  continued  existence  of  this  imposing  expectation, 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  men  at  a  still  later  period. 
Its  echo  is  heard  in  the  gmud  old  Church  hymn,  with  which 
modem  poetiy  and  psalmody  have  made  most  of  us  familiar, 
the  Dies  Ires,  a  woid  on  which  may  not  be  unwelcome  here. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Dies  IrsB  appears  to  occur  in  a 
work  by  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  in  1401.  By  him  it  is  attri- 
buted to  Brother  Thomas  of  Celano,  an  early  follower  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Tie  asserts,  moreover,  that  it  was  written 
at  the  Papal  comni  nid  ;  and  his  words  justify  the  inference 
that  it  was  sung  m  requiem  masses  as  early  as  the  date  at 
which  he  wrote.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  German, 
F'rench  or  English  Missals  of  the  lifteenlh  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, it  was  probably  used  at  first  in  Fhincisean  churches. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Boman  Missal  passed  into  more 
general  use,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sung  everywhere.  In  this 
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flolomn  hymn,  a  leverbeiation  of  Sibylline  poetry,  \vc  Btill 
trace  the  iutluence  of  the  old*  Chmtian  muse  of  the  first 
centiuy,  wheii  she  sang, 

"A  fire  shall  come  into  the  world,  and  these  signs  shsU  appear 
in  It" 

Of  the  continned  influence  of  Sibylline  tradition,  from 
the  q;ntaries  before  HeracUtus  down  to  the  pontificate  of 
Pope  Julias  II.,  we  have  a  still  more  magnificent  illustra- 
tion ill  the  unrivalled  work  of  the  sovereign  artist  who 
covered  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  the  mighty 
forms  of  Prophet  and  Sibyl,  in  whom  the  Church  recognizeil 
the  anticipative  hierophauts  of  the  supreme  myster}-  uf  lu  r 
faith.  From  the  frescoes  of  the  curv'cd  cxjiaiise  look  tlowu 
the  grt»ut  living  shapes  which  the  sublimu  spirit  of  Michael 
Augelo  Buonarotti  created.  There  may  be  traced  the  mas- 
fiive  figure  of  the  Delphic  Sibyl,  holding  the  prophetic  scroll 
and  gazing  upward  with  eyes  luminous  with  inspiiatioa 
There  may  be  traced  the  weird  form  of  the  Eiythreean  Sibyl, 
turning  leaves  that  tremble  with  the  fate  of  empires,  as  she 
sits  in  majestic  repose,  fnui  puts  forth  one  mighty  arm  to 
clasp  the  mystic  book.  There  may  be  seen  the  colossal 
foriu  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  coniiiiip  in  an  open  volume  the 
lives  that  tell  of  the  great  expectation  that  holds  the  world 
in  awe.  There  may  be  seen  tiie  I'ersian  Sibyl,  spelling  the 
dark  prophecy  of  the  land  which  listened  to  her  burning 
words ;  and,  lastly,  there  may  be  seen  the  Libyan  Sibyl, 
throwing  baick  the  buge  volume  of  her  prophetic  lora 

In  thu  wonderful  series  of  superhuman  shapes,  the  great 
artist^  no  doubt,  designed  to  symbolize  the  harmonious  • 
approximation  of  the  Heathen  and  Christian  world  to  a 
common  centre  of  hope  and  thought  and  life.  For  though 
the  Pagan  Sibyl  that  witnessed  to  the  truth  of  tlie  sacred 
story  was  but  r  pious  fable,  the  typical  reconciliation  thus 
portrayed  ut  iielieuic  thought  with  Christian  sentiment  may 
be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  that  goodrwill  towards  men 
which  was  the  common  aspiration  of  Plato  and  Jesus.  S(>, 
too,  the  conquest  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  appearing  now  in 
the  form  of  an  ancient,  now  of  a  modem  emperor, — ^now  as 
the  embodiment  of  secular,  now  of  spiritual  tyranny, — now 
as  the  outward  expression  of  popular  sui>erstition  and  igno- 
rance, now  as  the  mauilestatiou  uf  violent  and  unscrupulous 
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self-regard, — is  in  our  sceptical  days,  no  less  than  in  those 
of  the  beliovii^  poet  of  Patmos,  the  ideal  end  to  which  all 

aspirations  and  efforts  should  be  directed.  Thus  a  truth,  or 
foreshadowing  of  a  tiiith,  is  still  discernible  in  the  wild  and 
beautiful  vision  of  St  John,  though  his  expectation  of  the 
world's  immediato  end  ho.  an  illusion,  and  though  Ins  drama 
of  tVic  revival  and  ixituni  of  the  last  of  the  Ciesars  resolves 
itself  intf)  such  stuff  as  dreaui3  are  made  of^  the  unsul^stau- 
tiai  fabric  of  a  Nero-Saga. 

W,  M.  W.  Call. 


II.— THE  FRENCH  TIU.Ul'IilLANTlIKOriSTS. 

In  the  month  of  April  17^8,  some  observant  citizens  of 
Paris  found  fhomselves  witnesses  in  their  gi-eat  national 
cathedral  ot  the  celebration  of  a  new  species  of  wor.shi}), 
wliicli  by  its  simplicity  contrasted  greatly  with  the  ]Hini)j  and 
grandeur  of  the  ordinary  services  of  the  place.  Isot  with- 
out active  opposition  had  Catholicism  yielded  this  privilege 
to  what  it  considered  deadly  heresy.  Compelled  to  give 
way  hy  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  snrrendered  its  exclusive- 
ness  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  received  its  self-intruded 
neighhour  with  the  jealousy  which  it  thoi^ht  due  to  a 
rival,  and  with  a  dread  of  ^^'h^t  appeared  the  inevitable  con- 
pe<]nenees.  The  high  altar,  whicli  no  unhallowed  rites  could 
be  a!l(t  «ved  to  profane,  was  removed  into  the  nave,  and 
the  organ  whose  use  the  intruders  could  not  be  refused  was 
surrendered.  In  consetj^uence,  two  forms  of  worship  were 
conducted  under  the  same  roof,  which  did  not  ill  represent 
two  representative  states  of  mind  then  ]^revalent  in  the 
capital  of  France — the  intensely  conservative  and  the  suh- 
dued  revolutionary. 

On  the  same  Sunday  similar  scenes  might  have  been  seen 
in  eleven  other  different  rntholic  churches  in  Paris.  That 
number  arose  shortly  to  eiglileen.  In  some  cases  the  new 
worship  had  sole  possession  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Even  the 
old  names  were  clianged.  Only  a  few  muuLiis  were  recruited 
to  effect  so  marvellous  a  revolution. 

Bevolution  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  France  when  the 
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goi^coua  rites  of  Komanism  thus  gave  way  to  the  cold,  tame 
and  coloarless  observances  of  Theophilanthropy.  Tet  its 
pace  bad  at  the  moment  somewhat  slackened.  The  Direc* 
tory  held  the  reins  of  government  (1795 — ^1799).  Its  func- 
tions were  victory  abroad  and  rpst oration  at  home.  The 
spirit  of  its  administration  tended  to  calm  men's  passions 
and  to  correct  tlipir  follies.  It  aimed  to  establish  society  on 
a  moral,  if  not  a  religions  foundation.  Already  had  l^>V)e.s- 
pierre  restored  the  national  recognition  of  (Jod,  when  a  few 
individuals  of  little  mark,  but  more  thoughtful  than  others, 
resolved  to  found  a  new  religion.  An  astounding  enter* 
prize  I  What  was  the  result  ? 

The  attempt  was  made  by  five  persona  To  give  their 
names  is  to  shew  their  insignificance  as  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  their  undertaking.  Those  names  are  Ghomin, 
Janes,  Mareau,  Hauy,  Mandar.  Only  one  of  tliese  emerges 
out  of  obscurity.  Hauy,  originally  a  schoolmaster,  i*eceives 
a  very  brief  notice  in  Biographical  Dictionaries  as  the  ()ri- 
ginator  of  the  system  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  by 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  touch  through  the  aid  of  lettei-s  in 
relief.  In  thus  accnrat^^ly  describing  these  persftns.  we  in- 
tend no  disparagement  In  the  then  stat^'  of  society,  tlio 
attempt,  if  Quixotic*  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  evor  goad 
and  right  for  men  to  do  their  best  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man  ;  and  at  this  the  first  moment  of  breathing-time  for 
the  spirit  of  social  sound-mindedness>  it  was  noble  to  try  to 
restore  the  old  foundations,  so  far  as  they  comiS])onded  to 
the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  age.  Nay,  there  was 
something  heroic  in  the  attempt  made  by  those  five  ordi- 
nary men.  Avowed  Atheism  was  in  the  ascendent,  liidi- 
cule  and  seuni  awaited  all  that  ljeloiit,'ed  not  to  its  ranks. 
Even  the  iiutional  restomtiun  of  God  toitered  on  its  uneasy 
throne.  The  old  religion,  downcast  and  trodden  on,  bided 
its  time  in  sullen  vindictiveness,  starting  now  and  then  into 
destructive  activity  against  every  attempt  at  moderate  im- 
provement. One  such  step  had  called  forth  its  special 
fury.  The  Directory  had  decreed  the  freedom  and  equality 
of  all  forms  of  religion.  This,  which  was  death  to  exclu- 
siveness,  offered  an  opening  to  refonriers.  The  opportunity 
was  seized  by  our  five  he;ids  of  families. 

We  pro{)osc  to  sketch  tlieir  scheujc,  and  to  toiiuw  tho 
sketch  with  an  outline  of  its  brief  history. 
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The  scheme  itself  is  described  in  the  following  terms^ 
tr&nslated  from  an  authoritative  <  xposition,  entitled,  Manwl 
dcs  Th^)philanthropes,  &c,  which,  written  by  Cheniin,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  the  founders,  and  supplies  forms  observed 
in  their  worship  to  which  we  shall  anon  refer : 

''Several  &ihei8  of  fiuniliea,  persuaded  that  religioas  princi- 
plea  an  the  only  8oli<l  basis  of  a  good  education,  the  only  restraint 

on  secrot  rrimos,  the  best  onsolation  in  adversity,  tho  most 
elTicacious  encoim^j^etnent  in  tlie  performatico  of  duty,  havt*  united 
in  order  to  mlopt  means  tor  rescuing  their  ehiUiren  from  the  perils 
of  irreligion.  They  have  reflected  that  the  mysterious  forms  of 
wonhip  have  many  adyenaries,  that  most  young  peo2)Ie  being 
brought  np  under  those  forma,  are,  when  in  thn  world,  unable  to 
withstand  the  numerous  arguments  by  which  they  are  assail, 
and  that  frequently,  in  renouncing  thr»po  mysteries,  they  at  the 
same  time  part  with  religrion  and  morality.  Tn  ( oiisct^ui  lu  e, 
they  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  surest  way  was  to  ind)uo 
their  children's  minds  with  the  principlos  of  natural  religion^ 
which  none  but  the  corrupt  or  the  senseless  can  attack ;  that 
once  accustomed  to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  relipinn,  which  is  resj>octed  by  all  nations  and  is  the 
basis  of  all  existing  forms  of  wor55hip,  they  will  probal)ly  never 
renounce  it,  and,  an  a  natural  result,  be  worthy  men  and  women 
to  the  day  of  their  death. 

**  In  order  to  remind  their  children  the  more  frequently  and 
the  more  efficaciously  of  the  principles  of  that  religion,  they  have 
agree<i  to  *>bserve  in  union  with  them,  at  certain  fixed  times, 
certain  ])raetices,  external  indeed,  but  very  simple,  and  theol^ect 
of  which  is  very  eaaily  apprehended. 

"In  doing  so,  we  do  not  propose  to  the  human  race  either  a 
new  religion  or  a  new  form  of  worship.  Our  religion  is  the  uni- 
versal religion,  our  worship  goes  back  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  aTid  in  the  statement  of  nur  doctrine  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  tVicnd«  of  all  the  forms  of  worship  on  the  earth;  wo 
respect  their  dogmas,  wo  practise  their  morality  ;  even  the  name 
which  we  give  to  our  system  does  not  describe  it  alone,  but  all 
those  forms  of  religion  which  have  for  their  object  to  lead  men 
to  worship  God  and  to  love  their  fellow-creatures.  Thus 'Then* 
philanthropy'  f  tlh  Jt,m  of  God  and  man )^  far  from  creating  a 
new  sect,  tends  to  combing  existing  sects  in  a  single  sentiment, 
that  of  piety,  of  love,  of  concord,  of  toleiution.  The  pretext  of 
religion  has  shed  too  much  blood.  This  code  wiii  teach  men 
that  it  is  easy  to  agree^  that  in  reality  they  do  agree,  in  the 
essential  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  that  certain 
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differencos  in  their  opinions  and  usages  ought  not  to  break  the 
bonds  of  fraternity  which  the  Author  of  Nfttuie  has  established 
among  all  his  children.*** 

Of  this  programme  a  French  author  of  repute  has  spoken 
in  the  following  commendatoiy  terms : 

"  Thoso  who  without  prejudice  examine  the  basis  of  this  insti- 
tution will  juclgt!  that  in  tlio  circumstaiicos  it  was  Graiiienlly 
necessary,  its  authors  do  not  profess  a  new  relif^'ion  ;  they 
re.sjHict  all  existing  religions  ;  they  rigorously  abstain  from  all 
declamation  against  such ;  tliey  pity  without  blaming  persons 
beset  with  error  and  given  up  to  the  sapeistitions  of  all  the  sects ; 
and  they  recommend  the  duties  which  bind  individuals  to  their 
families,  and  famUies  to  society.  Nothing  is  found  in  their  sys- 
tem which  can  give  birth  to  hateful  passions,  schisms,  contro- 
versies ;  nothing  to  inllanio  amldtion  or  tlie  love  of  riches  ;  few 
ceremonies,  and  none  of  them  open  to  riilicule.  Ho  oath,  no 
undertaking,  no  threats,  no  severities.  You  hear  the  Toiee  of 
reason,  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  avail  to  introduce  into 
all  hearts  the  principles  of  justioe  and  honour.  The  s\  i^tem  was 
a  course  of  momlity,  No  one  can,  without  being  pleased  aa  well 
aa  moved,  read  the  social  principles,  the  moral  ]ire<  epts,  inscribed 
on  the  walls  uf  the  hall  in  which  the  Xhcopluiautliropiiits  con- 
ducted  their  worship.   Take  as  an  example : 

***  We  believe  in  the  ezistenoe  of  God  and  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul. 

Worship  God,  love  your  feUow-men,  be  usefol  to  your 

country. 

***  Good  is  that  which  tends  to  preserve  man  and  to  perlect 


Evil  is  that  which  tends  to  destroy  or  deteriorate  him. 

" '  Children,  honour  your  fathers  and  mothers,  and  obey  them 
lovingly ;  solace  them  in  age :  fathers  and  mothers^  instruet 
your  children. 

"*  "Wives,  see  in  your  husbands  the  heads  of  your  houses ;  let 
husbands  and  wives  render  each  other  happy.' "f 

Doubtless  the  aim  is  good,  find  the  means  are  not  with- 
out points  of  excellence.  Yet  the  sclieme  lies  open  to  serious 
obj(»ctions,  and  in  those  objections  reasons  may  btj  found 


leie  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  notion  that  Xheo- 
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pljilanthropy  in  its  (jssence  waa,  as  the  most  ancient,  so 

the  univiirsal  religion.  It  was  very  unwise  in  its  fimn  lers 
to  put  forth  so  general  a  statement  at  a  time  when  almast 
notliing  was  known  of  the  history  of  n^li^non.  Since  their 
day  the  sii1>j"''t  has  benn  profmuidly  studied.  The  result 
is  to  be  found  in  coiichisioiis  which  rest  on  the  broadest 
and  deepest  ba-sis.  The  earliest  reli^non  wns  not  Monothe- 
ism, but  the  worship  of  Nature.  In  i-eligion,  the  only  thing 
that  is  universal  is  what  may  be  called  religiousness,  or  a 
natural  aptitude  for  religion,  resembling  the  aptitude  for 
reasoning  or  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  species. 
Emphatically  true  of  the  earlier  ages,  this  statement  remains 
true  to-day.  The  rebgion  of  the  aborigine^s  of  Central 
Africa  or  Central  South  America  agrees  with  the  religion 
of  the  cultivatod  Eaglishman  only  in  this  facultative  pai"- 
ticular. 

Then  as  to  seota  Thoophilanthropy  doubtless  added  ano- 
ther sect  to  the  ten  tliuusaiid  aheady  in  existence,  and 
in  doing  so  did  nothing  but  what  was  natuiul,  and,  as 
natural,  right  and  beneficial  It  was  natural  that  the  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  thought  called  Theophilanthropy 
should  anse  in  reflecting  minds  at  that  time  of  day  and  in 
that  land.  Being  natural,  it  had  a  right  to  be  uttered, 
and  the  suppression  of  it  would  have  been  wrong.  It 
presented  an  aspect  of  the  religious  life  whicli  it  was 
useful  and  therefore  desirable  for  men  to  know.  The 
])rogress  of  society  is  secured,  not  by  the  ellkcenient  of  its 
factors,  but  by  tlK'ir  due  presentation  and  enforcement 
The  fear  of  sects  is  a  rtdic  of  the  old  but  now  perishing 
system  of  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness^  whose  sense  of  injus- 
tice and  weakness  kept  it  in  constant  dread  of  competition 
and  rivalry.  God's  truth  hails  variety  and  discussion,  as 
God's  own  path  to  ever-increasing  freedom,  activity,  lights 
health  and  strength.  It  is  not  sects  that  we  need  fear,  but 
the  spirit  of  si  ctisni,  or  the  ei'^prif  de  corps  of  which  ecclesi- 
asticism  is  tlie  most  rigid  ami  the  most  baneful. 

And  here  is  tlie  right  place  to  say  a  word  of  the  unpro- 
fessional character  of  the  five  founders  of  Theophilantliropy. 
We  remark  that  they  were  not  clerics,  but  laymen.  "  Seve- 
ral fathers  of  families"  is  their  own  description  of  them- 
selves. This  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  a  family ;  not  a  priest*  nor  a  levite, 
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nor  a  philosopher,  but  simply  a  man  and  a  son.  As  such 
lie  was  incrusted  with  no  class  or  cr\9io  prejuclices,  but 
open  to  all  the  light  nnd  all  tlip  Tiioral  power  and  all 
the  religious  inspiration  wliu  li  God  in  his  providenco  can 
coniniunicate  to  a  man.  And  if  these  five  laymen  failed 
in  knowledge  which  was  to  be  possessed  a  ceueration  or 
two  afterwards  hy  students,  their  doud  was  Aored  by  the 
priests^  if  not  ly  the  philosophers,  of  thdi  day,  wbile 
they  enjoyed  a  parity  of  lights  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a 
simple  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  did  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  priest  or  noble  or  king.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see 
that  religion  needed  support,  was  capable  of  reformation, 
and  that  the  wider  its  basis,  the  surer  its  stnicture.  This 
was  a  great  tiling,  but  it  was  a  greater  to  attempt  the  neo«l- 
ful  task.  If  reformers  had  waited  till  their  knowledge  w  ilh 
complete,  social  progress  would  have  been  impossibla  We 
heartily  thank  those  five  fethers  for  the  example  they  set^ 
and  our  thanks  would  he  foller  had  th^  not  been  tempted 
to  conciliate  evil  by  adopting  two  or  three  ci  its  flimsy 
veils.  One  of  these  is  the  allegation  that  they  respected 
sacerdotal  dogmas  and  practised  sacerdotal  morala  Had 
thoy  done  the  former,  they  would  not  have  condemned 
superstitions  and  mysteries,  that  is  unintelligibln  dogmas 
enforced  by  anathema,  and  so  have  forfeited  all  claini  to  bo 
mentioned  in  after  days ;  had  they  done  the  latter,  they 
would  have  been  priests  rather  than  men  and  fathers,  with 
certainly  narrow  and  unprolific  hearts,  and  probably  a 
morality  as  little  fit  for  priests  as  for  men  and  fiskthers. 
They  pat  themselves  forward  in  opposition  to  clerical 
dogmas  and  clerical  morals,  and  so  have  deservedly  gained 
a  space — a  small  one  it  may  be,  but  still  a  space — ^in  reli- 
gious history  and  the  history  of  the  world.  Tnie  is  it  that 
the  S5"stem  was  *'a  course  of  morality."  But  no  less  true 
that  the  course  has  for  its  principle  a  utilitarianism  which 
admits  of  nothing  morally  gi-eat  and  sublime.  Good  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  preservation  of  man.  Often 
supreme  duty  involves  the  sacriiice  of  man.  It  did  so  iu 
JesQS»  and  hence  Jesus  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world ; 
also  its  glory  and  its  majesty ;  also  its  moral  and  spiritual 
power.  And  it  is  because  the  new  religion  lacks  that  power, 
it  is  on  that  account  chiefly,  that  some  five  or  six  years 
measure  the  period  of  its  duratioa  £von  the  perfecting 
VOL.  YUL  z 
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of  human  nature  is  not  the  ahsohite  ^ood,  unless  you  make 
it  appear  tl»nt  man  is  the  hi^liest  of  beings,  and  bis  good 
the  universul  good.  Tliere  is  l)ut  one  good  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  God,  and  God  s  glory  in  the  realization  of  his 
wise  and  benignant  purposes  for  each  and  all  of  his  crea» 
tuiecf,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  whether  animal,  vege- 
table or  material  The  Theophilanthiopic  morality  is  un- 
sound  in  its  core. 

This  fact  appears  also  in  the  precept  which  rt^tqniies  wives 
to  own  their  masters  in  their  husbands.  This  is  simply 
domestic  slavery,  and  wherever  obsorvod  it  engenders  the 
evils  inherent  in  slavery,  in  nuH!l  i  r  and  virulence  greater 
or  less.  Here,  again,  the  true  code  of  etliics  is  given  l>y 
Jesus,  when,  reproducing  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  he  taught 
that  husband  and  wife  are  one — one  ideal  being  (MatL  xix. 
6 ;  Qen.  i  27). 

These  principles  were  to  be  expounded  from  the  press 
and  from  what  we  may  term  the  pulpit.    Specially  were 
they  to  be  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  solemnities  of 
prayer  and  sacred  song.    A  still  more  efficacious  way  for 
their  inculcation  existed  in  the  kind  of  religious  tutelage 
with  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church,  the  new  reli- 
gion environed  the  human  being  by  iissociating  itself  with 
him  in  the  more  momentous  epochs  of  being,  namely,  birtli, 
marriage  and  death.  The  principal  Uterary  efforts  were, "  Ihe 
Theophilanthropic  Manual"  (^nuel  Tht^ophilanthropiqne), 
"The  Theophilanthropic  Year"  (L'Annde  Tlieophilanthro- 
pique),  and  "What  is  Theo[)hilunthropy?"  (Qu'est  ce  que  la 
Tlu^ophilanthropie  ?^  all  tliree  from  the  pen  of  Chpn)in. 
These  writings,  being  widely  diHused,  made  the  system 
known,  and  still  remain  as  the  authentic  records  of  its  cha- 
racter and  aims.  Moreover,  they  contiiined  the  liturgical  and 
instructional  forms  which  were  used  in  pubUc  worship.  Tiiut 
worship  was  superintended  by  one  who  from  tiie  nature  of 
his  office  bore  the  name  of "  The  Beader."  Above  him,  how- 
ever, stood  "  The  Orator,"  or  public  speaker  (the  preacher), 
who  taught  the  community  according  to  the  principles 
accepted  by  it.    The  Reader  and  the  Orator  were  1  »oth  to  be 
married  men  or  widowers, — a  proof  how  fully  tlie  domestic 
principle  was  recognized  by  the  Theophilaiithropists,  and 
scarcely  less  a  silent  prot^t  against  the  celibacy  of  tlie 
Catholic  clergy.   The  readings  of  the  one  and  the  lectures 
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of  the  other  wm  to  be  anteiiorly  accepted  by  the  Conncil, 
of  which  neither  of  them  waa  a  member,  and  in  which  they 
had  no  other  functions  than  such  as  are  consultatiye  In 

time  it  was  expected  that  the  part  of  the  Orator  would  be 
absoibt'd  in  that  of  the  Reader.  Accordingly,  in  his  "  Theo- 
philanthropic  Year,"  rMiemin  published  addresses  and  lec- 
tures which  were  to  Ik  read  to  the  congregations,  thus 
stamping  the  services  witli  monotony  and  hindering  tho 
free  development  of  thought  and  mental  power.  This  was 
a  veiy  poor  wav  of  providing  pabulum  and  exercise  for 
the  human  mind.  One  advantage  did  accrue,  namely,  that 
since  a  simple  head  of  a  family  could  conduct  tiie  worship 
both  at  home  and  in  the  public  assembly,  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  a  priesthood  was  precluded  Yet  the  benefit  was 
purchased  too  dearly  at  the  cost  of  Iositic:  the  \vndi  and 
ever-varying  utterance  of  religious  trutli  from  the  living 
and  overflowing  sources  of  personal  and  individual  expe- 
lience. 

Tlie  readings,  instead  of  being  taken  fixjin  the  Bible,  as 
in  Christian  woiahip,  were  borrowed  from  momlfste  and 
philosopheT8>  ancient  and  modem.  Socrates,  I'j  th  guras, 
Confucius,  Fhocylides,  were,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Jesus, 
the  recognized  teachers  of  the  Theophilanthropic  worshipers. 
This  diversity  of  instruction  is  a  strong  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  Chemin.  Reser\ing  the  question  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  new  sect  for  later  criticism,  we  must  say  that 
the  price  paid  here,  as  well  as  before,  was  too  large,  for  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  liible  is  touching  and  quickening 
beyond  the  highest  products  of  the  human  mind.  Acuiious 
illustration  of  the  extent  of  mental  i^reedom  granted  by  the 
government  is  presented  in  the  &ct  that  the  Orator,  who 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  free  speech  in  the  church,  waa 
compelled  to  declare  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
aud  not  until  the  aTerment  had  appeared  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  during  four  months,  could  he  enter  on  his 
functions.  The  Omtor,  while  engaged  in  liis  duty,  wore 
a  costume  which  distinguished  liim  at  once  from  tlie  ordi- 
nary worshipers  as  well  as  from  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  It  consisted  in  a  blue  dress-coat  covered  by 
a  white  gown  or  surplice,  girded  with  a  roseHX>loured  girdle, 
"This  attire,"  says  Ohemin»  " is  simple  and  grave,  like  that 
of  Protestant  ministers ;  but  while  supplying  ho  aliment  to 
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vanity,  it  offered  a  happy  mixture  of  white,  red  and  h\nc, 
which,  announcing  an  amiable  moralist,  formed  a  ground 
on  wliich  the  spectator's  eye  rested  with  pleasure."  Never- 
theless, it  was  incongruous  in  a  form  of  worship  which 
owned  no  other  priesthood  than  the  one  universai  priest- 
hood of  homanity.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  little 
importance  was  assigned  to  this  distinctive  costume  by  the 
members  of  the  body,  and  its  enemies  might  therefore  have 
spared  it  the  raillery  in  which  they  indulged  on  this  subject 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  rose  an  altar,  on  which  wrs 
placed  a  basket  of  the  flowers  or  the  fruits  ol  ike  reason,  us 
a  token  of  thankfulness  to  the  bountiful  Creator.  In  front 
and  above  the  altar  there  was  fixed  a  tablet  which  bore  this 
inscription :  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  souL"  On  each  side  of  this  tablet  were 
two  others,  presenting  the  sentences  already  given  in  defini- 
tion of  good  and  evi^  and  in  exposition  of  domestic  rela- 
tions and  duties,  as  well  as  the  adoration  of  God  and  service 
to  individuals  and  to  their  common  country.  Opposite  the 
altar  was  a  desk  or  pulpit,  in  wliich  the  minister,  standing 
and  uncovered,  recited  aloud  an  invocation,  which  the 
hearers  repeated  in  an  uudei-tone,  in  the  same  attitude ; 
thus  in  this,  as  in  other  already  alleged  particulars,  pre- 
senting a  mutilated  and  tame  copy  of  Uielituigical  aervices 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  remark  is  made  not  for  blame, 
but  to  exemplify  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  departing  firom 
ancient  usages  without  detriment,  if  you  resolve  to  preserve 
any  of  its  forms.  Then,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  came  a  short  period  of  silence,  during  which  .each 
one  was  ex})ected  to  give  himself  an  account  of  his  conduct 
since  the  hist  meeting.  This  over,  the  congregation  resumed 
their  seats  to  listen  to  the  tliscourse  or  the  reading  that 
followed.  These  exercises  were  intermingled  with  hymns, 
consecrated  generally  to  the  celebration  of  the  majesty  of 
God,  his  wi^om  and  his  benefactions,  filial  piety,  youth, 
marriage,  liberty,  the  successive  seasons,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  peopla  Among  these  "spiritual  songs,"  several  are 
taken  from  the  best  Iwic  poets  of  France.  Kacine  and  J.  B, 
Kousseun  liad  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  airs  were 
for  tlie  most  part  ^ave,  religious  and  free.  The  hymn  of 
( 'leaiillies,  translated  by  Lnuis  iiacine,  made  part  of  the 
collection;  also  that  written  by  Desorgues  "for  the  festival 
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of  the  Sttpreme  Being,*  which,  tiion^h  somewhat  philosophic 
and  cold,  poBseeseB  lemarkable  religionB  elevation  and  poetic 
heanty.    The  greater  namber  of  the  TheophilanthTOpio 

hymns  are  fino  ;  but  it  must  not  be  passed  in  silence  that 
no  hymn  of  the  Old  Testamont,  no  psalm  of  David,  has 
place  in  the  selection.  Naturally,  Chemin  considered  this 
part  of  the  service  superior  to  what  is  found  anywhere  else. 
"The  Protestants,"  he  snys,  "sing  in  the  vernacular,  like 
the  Theophilanthropists,  with  tliis  difference,  that  they  use 
the  Psalms  of  David  translated  into  bad  French,  to  mono- 
tonona  and  drawling  tones,  but  which  yet  tonch  the  heart 
becanse  all  present  easily  follow  the  leading  of  the  choir ; 
while  the  Theophilanthropists  make  their  temples  rever^ 
berate  with  the  finest  odes  of  J.  B.  Bonssean,  or  other  hymns, 
which  generally  unite  literary  merit  with  grandeur  of 
thought  or  wisdom  of  precept,  to  airs  in  genei-al  no  less 
beautiful,  and  which  produce  the  most  impressive  efTect 
when  sung  as  with  one  voice  by  a  whole  assembly."  Doubt- 
less the  French  of  Kacine,  of  J.  B.  liousseau,  and  even  of 
Desorgues,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Marot  Neverthdess, 
for  religious  inspiration  nothing  equals  the  book  of  Bnhns. 
Indeed,  the  useful  was  too  mnch  obtnided  in  the  Mannsl 
of  Iheophilanthropic  song,  to  be  a  true,  natural  and  efifective 
expression  of  gratitude  and  worship  to  Almighty  God.  Not 
his  glory,  but  man's  edification,  was  the  principal  aim, — 
an  aim  in  connection  with  which  piety  and  poetry  could 
ill  flourish.  The  Theophilanthropic  worship  was  at  first 
celebrated  on  the  decade  or  tenth  day  whicli  the  Convention 
had  substituted  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  first  day  or  Sunday 
of  the  Christian  Church.  At  a  later  time,  when  Snnday 
recovered  fhvonr  and  the  decade  fbll  into  disuse^  the  Theo- 
philanthropists observed  originally  both  days,  but  ended 
by  confining  their  worship  to  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,** 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  earliest  ages^  "the  Beauiieotion 
Day." 

Besides  the.se  ordinar}"  holidays,  the  Theophilanthropists 
kept  all  the  festivals  adopted  by  the  Convention,  sucli  as 
the  festival  of  the  Conventiuu  itself,  of  wedlock,  of  old  age,  of 
misfortune ;  they  also  observed  special  religious  days,  as  that 
on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  the  pacificator  of  laVeudfe; 
of  General  Joubert^  who  all  bnt  gained  supreme  power 
under  the  Directoiy ;  of  the  iVench  plenipotentiaries  assassi- 
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nated  at  Rastadt ;  of  great  men  of  all  places,  all  tiino?,  all 
churches  ;  of  Socrates,  J.  J.  lious<^pfiu,  Washington,  and  even 
of  the  great  Catholic  philanthropist,  Saint  Vincent  dc  Paul 
On  the  23rd  of  Juauiuy,  1798,  they  celebrated  in  the  temple 
of  Victory  the  anniversary  of  what  they  termed  the  le^asta- 
blislmient  of  natonl  lehffion.  This  natival  was  in  theii 
minds  intended  to  symlxSise  the  union  of  all  men  and  all 
xeIigion&  Five  banners  weie  carried  by  five  heads  of  fami- 
lies, on  each  of  which  appeared  one  of  these  words :  Reli- 
ffian,  Morality,  Jews,  Catholics,  Prokstants.  At  an  appointed 
inonient,  the  man  that  carried  the  banner  of  lieligion  united 
the  four  other  banners  in  his  hand  with  his  own,  giving 
to  their  bearers  the  kiss  of  peace.  He  then  uttered  these 
words :  "In  the  name  of  all  men,  whether  they  externally 
profess  a  religion  haeed  on  different  dogmas  and  embellished 
by  different  ceremonies,  or,  piesentiug  no  yisible  sipi  of 
religion  to  the  public,  they  satisfy  themselves  by  givmg  a 
pledge  on  1  h  lir  lf  of  the  simple  practice  of  virtue/' 

That  the  Theophilanthropists  were  sincere  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and,  so  fur  as  their  lii^ht  went,  effectual  advo- 
cates of  its  principles,  is  illustrated  in  the  fact,  that,  with  a 
view  to  its  encouragement  and  furtherance,  they  had  a  par- 
ticular festival  in  honour  of  toleration.  On  one  occasion 
the  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  CathoUc  church  of 
Saint  Gennain  rAnxonois  in  Ftaris, — ^a  strikiDg  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  society  had  floated  away  tSsm  its  old 
moorings !  The  celebration  of  these  I'eligious  festivals  was 
generally  marked  by  the  free  distribution  of  books  suited  to 
expound  and  recommend  the  new  form  of  belief  and  wor55hip. 
The  "Reflections  of  Lareveill^re  on  Worship,"  the  "  Coun- 
sels of  a  lather  to  his  Son"  by  Francois  do  Ncufchateau, 
were  profusely  given  away  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
Isutural  Religion. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  an  imitation  of  the  Romish 
sacraments  was  practised  by  the  Theophilanthropista  A 
new-bom  child  was  brought  into  the  church  at  the  moment 
when  the  worship  was  terminating.  The  child's  father 
declared  his  infant's  name,  already  given  before  the  civil 
authority,  presenting  the  child  to  the  head  of  a  family  who 
had  officiated  in  the  public  service.  Then,  while  the  child's 
father  held  it  aloft  in  his  hands,  he  w;is  addressed  by  the 
minister  in  these  words:  "You  promise  before  God  and 
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man  to  bring  up  that  child,  in  tlie  doctarine  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists,  to  breathe  into  it»  at  the  dawn  of  its  intel- 
ligence, belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortaKty  of 
the  soul ;  to  make  it  sensible  of  the  necessiiy  of  worshiping 
God,  of  loving  its  follow-men,  niKl  of  being  useful  to  the 
State  V  To  which  the  child'^  father  replied,  "  I  promise  it" 
Without  making  it  an  absolute  obligation,  the  Tiieophi- 
lanthropists  recommended  the  appointment  of  godfatliers 
and  godmothers,  and  when  such  appeared  before  him  the 
officiant  aatd  to  them :  "Ton  piomiae  bedfoze  God  and  man 
to  stand  to  this  chOd  in  the  plEU»  of  its  fother  and  mother, 
so  far  as  you  can,  should  they  be  unable  to  bestow  their 
own  cares  on  it  f  "  We  promise  it"  Then  the  minister 
addressed  the  family  circle  on  the  duties  of  &th6ni»  motheiSk 
and  all  who  have  the  chaige  of  cliildren. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  a  child's  "first  coiiimunion"  is 
an  important  event  The  first  time  ho  receives  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  the  child  publicly  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Church.  A  special  course  of  religious  instruction  pre- 
pares for  the  sacred  solemnily.  Here^  again,  the  foice  of 
imitation  was  felt  and  acknowledged  the  Theophilan- 
thioptsta.  In  the  midst  of  &thers,  mothero,  children,  aunts, 
nncles,  cousins,  all  rejoicing  at  the  approach  of  A's  first 
communion,  they  could  not  endure  the  reproach  of  singu- 
larity, and  so  instituted  a  sort  of  mock  first  communion. 
And  yet  they  knew  that  Komanism  was  fast  losin*i  its  hold 
on  society,  at  least  in  its  upper  strata,  and  mig]il  have 
divined  what  has  now  all  but  univcrbally  taken  place  in 
France,  in  regard  to  male  children,  namely,  that  their  first 
commnnion  is  also  their  last  However,  every  year  its 
cfaildi^  were  conducted  throngh  a  course  of  specific  in- 
struction which  lasted  three  or  four  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  diligence  were  publicly  received  into  the 
society,  after  undergoing  an  examination  designed  to  ascer- 
tain their  progress,  and  after  pivmising  before  the  congre- 
gation to  faith  fully  ])rofess  the  Theophilanthropic  doctrine 
and  to  persevere  in  virtue.  Again  promises  !  and  promises 
from  children  not  only  to  observe^  but  to  helieve  and  own, 
certain  practices  and  certain  forms  of  opinion  1  Alas  for 
human  inconsistenOT  I 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  presented  some  peculiarities. 
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The  Tlieophilanthropic  benediction  might  be  given  either  in 
the  temple  or  in  the  home  of  the  bride ;  the  head  of  the  family 
piecdded  on  the  occasba  The  bridal  pair,  intertwined  with 
flowers  and  ribands,  held  at  the  two  extrcmities  by  the 
seniors  of  the  two  families,  approached  the  altar,  when  the 
head  of  the  house,  addressing  each  in  succession,  asked : 
"  You  have  taken  B.  for  your  husband  ?'  S.  "  Yes  "  "You 
have  taken  S,  for  your  wife?"  B.  "Yes."  Then  the  husband 
preseiited  a  rinf(  to  his  wife.  This  done,  the  fatlier  gave 
them  a  ujiion  medal,  and  ended  with  an  address  on  the  duties 
of  wedded  life.  Sometimes,  in  recollection  of  the  happy  event 
and  as  a  symbol  of  duties  to  be  fulfilled  in  r^aid  to  fiituie 
generations,  they  planted  tiees;  they  also  occasionally 
grafted  on  wild  trees  of  the  wood  shoots  of  fruit  fit  to 
satisiy  the  tiaveUer's  hunger  or  thirst  It  was  a  day  of 
domestic  rejoicings. — The  funeral  rites  were  simple  and 
touching:  After  the  interment,  which  took  place  according 
to  the  custom  observed  in  the  defunct's  native  land,  the 
relatives  and  friends  assembled  in  the  temple,  where  their 
eyes  were  saluted  by  these  words  on  a  tablet :  "  Death  is 
the  commencement  of  immortality."  Sometimes  an  um^ 
shaded  with  foliage,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar.  The 
officiating  fiither  said,  addressing  those  present:  "Death 
has  stricken  one  of  our  fellow-eieatures."  If  the  deceased 
had  reached  the  years  of  reason,  he  added :  "  Lai  us  forget 
his  faults  ;  let  us  bear  his  virtues  in  mind  ;  may  this  event 
be  a  warning  to  us  to  be  always  ready  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  our  actions."  Sometimes  there  also 
ensued  some  reflections  on  deatli  and  the  imiiiurtality  of 
the  soul. — Such  were  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Theo- 
phttanthropic  worship.  The  Manual  expressly  recommended 
that  their  number  should  not  be  indessed  nor  their  sim- 
plicity impaired.* 

"You  will  bo  told  often  that  it  is  necessary  to  strlko  the 
senses  of  the  multitode  by  pomp  and  show.  Those  who  say  this 
know  little  of  the  human  heart  Let  the  people  recite  yoor 
songs ;  let  decency  and  piety  reign  in  your  festivals ;  lot  the 
hymns,  the  readings,  the  lectures  touch  the  heart ;  let  them  bo 
perspicuous  and  contain  only  })reccpts  ngreeublo  to  universal 
reason  j  then  you  will  have  no  need  of  ceremonies  !    Endure  not 


•  JP.  SI. 
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even  m%  though  it  appear  to  jm  rimple  and  unlikely  to  be  fol- 
lowed.  As  soon  as  yoa  have  introdacod  the  fint|  the  aecond  wfll 

be  sure  to  ensue,  then  the  third,  and  soon  your  vonhip  will 

altogether  lose  its  character ;  the  peoplo  \nll  make  more  of  the 
ceremonies  than  of  the  precepts,  and  inevitably  Ml  into  super* 
stition." 

The  ^Manual  adds : 

"What  we  say  of  coremonies  applies  to  moimTmnts  in  the 
cburclies.  Let  a  decent  simplicity  prevail  there.  Admit  no  sculp- 
ture, pictnie  or  engiaTing,  having  for  its  olrfeet  to  repTesent,  be 
it  the  Deity  or  any  of  his  attributes ;  be  it  any  human  virtue,  or 
other  objects  jftirely  intellectual,  which  can  bo  figured  only  by  alle- 
gories, and  cnnspqncntly  in  an  always  unfaithful  manner.  Admit 
no  representation  of  any  personage,  because  the  most  virtuous  men 
have  their  weakue^sus,  and  because  no  mortal's  image  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  the  shrine  of  the  Deity.  At  the  ntmost  yon  may 
ornament  yonr  temples  with  the  products  of  God*s  own  hands, 
or  the  representation  of  virtuous  deeds  indicated  in  a  general  way 
and  without  my  iTidividual's  being  characterized  thei*ein.  Wo 
think  the  mainten  ui  o  of  these  principles  very  important,  in 
order  to  keep  at  a  distance  every  iaciinauoii  towards  superstition 
and  idolatry." 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Theophilanthropists  aro 
implicated  in  this  sketch  of  their  rites  and  usages.  Here 
happily  the  name  denotes  the  wonhiper.  A  l%eophilaii* 
thropist  is  in  virtue  of  his  Greek  appellation  a  lover  of  CM 

and  man. 

•Belief  in  God  and  a  futnie  life,  which  the  Theophilan- 

thropists  hold  as  the  sole  essentials  of  religion  and  tne  suf- 
ficient sources  of  virtue  and  happiness,  rests,  according  to 
them,  on  two  facts  ;  namely,  the  visible  order  and  thtj  moml 
order  of  the  world.  The  universe  proclaims  the  '(ireat 
Firet  Cause.  Our  intelligence  assures  us  of  our  superiunty 
to  matter,  while  that  superiority  involves  our  endless  dura- 
tion.* 

"  The  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  says 
the  Hsnnal,  "  have  no  need  of  long  demonstrations.  These  axe 

truths  of  sentiment  which  each  one  finds  in  his  own  hearti  if  in 
good  faith  he  goes  down  into  its  depths.  Only  bad  men  can 
doubt  on  the  point,  and  this  they  do  because  the  thought  of  a 
just  God  disturbs  their  criminal  cnjoymenta 

"  Moreover,  in  order  to  be  satistied  of  the  truth  of  this  belief, 
you  need  only  connder  its  salutary  effects. 
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**  A  flystem  which  readen  men  good,  compaasioiiate,  scrapuIoOB 
as  to  aU  dnty,  cannot  be  erroneouB.  That  which  tends  to  per- 
suade men  that  tlioy  may  bo  rapacious,  iiTigrateful,  cruel,  even 
parricides,  and  that  the  only  crime  is  to  be  detected  in  miBdoing, 
cannot  he  true.  Yet  such  is  the  system  which  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul'** 

Withont  stopping  to  confinn  our  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Manual  places  thf^«e  solemn  issues  in  their  proper  light, 
we  cannot  pass  on  without  protesting  against  the  clerical- 
ism which  identifies  Atheism  with  vice,  and  by  implication 
denies  that  an  Atheist  can  be  honest  Without  intending 
to  giye  any  counteBaiice  to  Atheism,  ve  daim  for  those  who 
espouse  it  the  foU  privilege  of  free  thought  and  free  speech, 
and  that  privilege  cannot  be  enjoyed  while  any  abstract 
opinion  is  branded  as,  in  its  source,  immoral  or  impious. 
We  fear  our  Theophilanthropic  friends,  with  all  their  libe- 
rality, had  not  been  fully  cured  of  the  taint  of  iii tolerance. 
In  the  intellectual  arena,  Atheism  has  as  much  right  to 
fair-play  as  Thei'rn,  and  unbelief  will  certainly  never  bo 
cured  by  indiscrimuiately  referring  it  to  vice  of  character. 
As  to  questions  touching  what  God  is,  what  the  soul  is, 
what  the  fature  life  will  be^  wherein  will  lie  reward  and 
punishment  hereafter,^the8e  tiie  Theophilantibropists  pro- 
nounoe  indiscreet  and  pnsmnptnons. 

"  They  hold  that  man  cannot  know  God,  and  arc  satisfied  in 
recognizmg  his  existence  as  taught  by  the  hatmony  and  beauty  of 
the  universe,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  humanity,  and  that 
of  the  individual  conscience.  The  testimony  involves  the  fact 
of  his  being  perfectly  good  and  just,  and  therein  implicates 
reward  and  punishment  in  futurity.  On  another  side,  convinced 
that  error  is  easy  to  man,  that  our  opinions  often  depend  on  cir- 
cmnstances  over  which  we  are  not  masters,  the  Theophilanthro- 
pists  hold  that  (Sod  will  not  judge  us  acooidzng  to  our  opinions 
or  the  forms  of  our  worship,  but  rather  according  to  our  afiec- 
tions  and  our  dends.  Accordingly  they  take  special  care  not  to 
]tcrsecutc  tlieir  brethren  on  account  of  their  opinions  ;  thoy  try 
to  convince  them  by  persuasion;  and  if  they  fail,  none  the  less 
do  they  feel  toward  them  esteem  and  friendship.  It  is  only 
crime  they  abhor,  and  they  employ  all  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
wicked  back  to  goodne8a>**f 
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What  more  needs  be  said  of  the  history  of  Theophilan- 
thropj  is,  for  the  most  poit,  a  liiatoty  of  its  decline,  decay 
and  death.  As  a  relief  from  the  gloom  which  particiilais 
of  the  tdnd  tend  to  call  forth,  we  shall  end  with  a  sketch 

or  two  of  the  more  prominent  Theophilanthropists. 

The  earliest  meetings  of  the  sect  were  held  in  what  may 

termed  a  chapel,  coiitiguous  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  con- 
ducted by  Ilauy.  As,  however,  relif^ous  equality  hod  re- 
ceived national  sanction,  and  as  Catholicism,  the  national 
religion,  was  under  a  thick  cloud  in  a  stormy  sky,  the 
religious  reformeid  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  national 
churches  fcsr  the  celebration  of  their  public  worship.  The 
claim  was  so  ofTensive  to  the  Catholic  deigy,  that  it  would 
have  been  saccessfuUy  resisted  but  for  a  certain  patronsge 
bestowed  on  the  claimants  by  the  Oovemment.  ^e  actaal 
exercise  of  the  right  thus  obtained  was  not  least  among 
tho  external  causes  of  its  speedy  supercession  and  the 
extmction  of  the  movement.  Onovously  wounding  tho 
sentiments  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  trampling  its  fondest 
and  most  sacred  associations  under  foot,  and  apparently 
aiming  to  abolish  the  religion  which  it  believed  it  had 
reoeivod  ftom  seventeen  centimes  of  endeared  and  vene- 
rated memoij,  Ihe  new  system  created  for  itself  an  embit- 
tcred  and  nifhless  enemy  which  was  sore  to  prove  a  for- 
midable assailant  And  after  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
the  revolution,  fine  weather  might  be  expected.  Again 
Romanism  lifted  up  its  head  in  France.  Among  its  fii^t 
acts  wns  the  demolition  of  Theophilanthropy.  Superstition 
originated  and  directed  the  blow ;  political  expediency  dealt 
it.  Ambition  must  not  be  fastidious  as  to  the  means  it 
employa  Napoleon  III.  sustained  his  usurped  and  perjured 
throne  by  the  buttroes  (such  as  it  was  I)  of  the  papai^. 
Similar  aid  was  desired  by  Napoleon  L,  who,  to  conciliate 
Homo,  abolished  Theophilaathopy.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
declaration  of  history,*  "  the  generality  of  the  French  was 
nt  that  epoch  so  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  religion,  that 
Bnnapartr  said  a  simple  order  of  the  day  was  the  only 
thing  needed  to  make  all  his  soldiers,  his  oiUcers  and  his 
generals,  turn  Mohammedans." 

Indeed,  a  political  element  had  more  or  less  been  a 


•  D'Amjotftil,  p.  644. 
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souxce  of  weakness  to  Theopbilanthropy  horn  the  begin- 
ning. In  France,  the  State  hn^  taken  part  in  everything,  and 
not  least  in  rcli^rinn  Such  a  thing  as  the  free  rise  of  new 
sects  and  new  religious  efforts,  which  we  daily  witness  in 
England,  has  beon  im])0ssible.  And  there,  far  more  than 
even  hero,  wliuL  the  State  touches  it  is  sure  to  enfeeble. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Directory,  Theophilanthropy  fell  The 
fall  was  prepared  by  a  ialae  opinion  spread  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  new  religion  receiyed  direct  and  official 
support  from  the  Government  As  in  consequence  the. 
Dii  ectory  lost  favonr,  Theophilanthropy  fell  into  disrepute. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  **  its  success  scarroly  lasted 
more  thnii  three  years  ;  born  on  the  IGth  of  December, 
1796,  it  was  rapidly  declining  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1799  ;  donbtlesB  it  lived  after  it  had  lost  the  sympathy  of 
the  State  and  the  favour  of  public  opinion,  but  a  watchful 
eye  would  have  seen  it  decline  day  after  day ;  at  the  end  of 
1799  its  worship  was  held,  not  in  eighteen  Faiiaian  chnrche8» 
but  in  only  four."  BeBerisd  by  the  large  number  of  persona 
who  had  joined  it  from  personal  considerations,  it  was  as- 
sailed not  merely  by  indifference  and  disregard,  but  ridicule, 
contempt  and  even  hatred  P^oon  its  worship  was  troubled 
by  tunnilt  and  violence.  One  day  the  worshipers  were 
driven  by  main  force  from  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  A 
little  later  (Jan.  12,  I  SOl),  in  the  same  temple,  their  altar 
was  demolished,  theii-  decoialiuua  and  inscriptions  torn 
down  or  defaced;  even  the  banner  beaiing  the  motto, 
**Liberfy  of  Worship,"  and  suspended  over  the  pulpit^  was 


manifestations  took  place  in  the  provinces.  The  public  life 
of  the  system  was  at  an  end.  It  survived  solely  in  one  or 
two  x>rivate  families  At  present  even  its  name  is  scarcely 
known,  except  to  stmlt  nts. 

The  names  it  ha^  1*  f  t  on  the  page  of  history  are  neither 
numerous  nor  considtrable.  Of  its  founder  Chemin,  little 
more  is  known  than  what  the  reader  is  already  made 
acquainted  with.  A  teacher  of  Latin  in  Paris*  he  was  a 
man  pnie  in  life  and  faithfol  to  his  principles,  which  he 
did  not  desert  after  the  society  was  dissolved. 

If  the  name  of  Hauy  is  in  some  sense  historical,  it  is 
owing  not  to  the  philanthropist  himself,  so  much  as  to  his 
brother,  the  Abb^  Uauy,  a  diistiuguiBhed  mineralogist  (1743 


seised  and  burnt  in  the  middle 
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— 1822).  A  weavei^s  son,  he  became  a  priest  and  a  teacher 

in  the  College  of  Navarro.  Having  one  day  let  a  piece  of 
spar  fall,  lie  noticed  with  astonishment  that  the  fragments 
pteserved  a  regular  and  constant  form.  The  miud  that 
could  see  the  fact  had  power  to  turn  it  to  nccoimt.  The 
science  of  Crj'stallography  was  the  consequenca  Among 
tlie  names  which  are  now  luerely  names,  it  deserves  men- 
tion, as  indicative  of  the  dissolution  of  theoloc^ical  systems 
wliich  was  then  rapidly  proceeding,  that  sevciui  liud  heen 
Catholic  priests  or  Fkotestant  ministen.  Others  had  heen 
members  of  different  forms  of  parliamentary  representatives. 

One  of  these,  Siauve,  begiiming  life  as  a  priest^  and  dis- 
tingmshing  himself  by  a  report  made  to  the  National  As- 
sembly on  collegiate  education,  found  employment  as  an 
upper  ch^rk  in  the  offices  of  the  Minister  at  War,  and  was 
afterwaitl  sent  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  A  prac- 
tised writer  on  instoiy,  art  and  agriculture,  he  exercised 
his  pen  on  behalf  of  Theophilanthropy,  by  editing  L  Echo 
des  Cercles  I'atriotiques  et  des  Unions  TheophiJanthropes. 
The  blending  of  poUtics  and«»reIigion  exemplified  in  this 
title  appeared  in  other  movements  of  the  society,  and,  bring- 
ing with  it  some  advantage,  went  &r  to  entail  ita  niia 

Better  known  than  Siauve  was  Dupont  de  Nemours,  also 
a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  a  man  of  vast  know- 
ledge, being  equal]}'  familiar  with  history,  philoso|)]iy  and 
jurisprudence.  As  an  economist,  he  was  held  in  h'v^h  esti- 
mation for  important  publications,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  the  latter  of  whom  • 
he  aided  in  his  reformatory  labours.  He  had  made  himself 
known  before  the  Bevolntion,  having  taken  part  in  the 
recognition  of  the  United  States  by  Francs^  and  prepared  • 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  No  one  carried  into 
the  Assembly  a  more  sagacious  mind,  ot  more  firmness 
allied  with  moderation.  He  procured  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  salt,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  negroes.  A  liberal 
royalist,  he,  un  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  hurried  with  his 
son  to  the  Tuileries  in  order  to  defend  the  king,  whom  he 
courageously  accompanied  from  his  palace  to  the  Assembly. 
"Dupont,  "  said  Louis  XVI.  to  him,  *'we  find  you  wherever 
we  have  need  of  you."  Tliis  scholar  and  excellent  man,  sad- 
dened by  the  successive  revolutions  through  which  France 
passed  without  coming  to  anything  but  despotism  or  anar- 
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cliy,  sought  relief  by  emigrating  to  America,  where  he 
ended  his  days,  "Amiable"'  (so  he  is  descril)ed  by  Lacre- 
telle,  to  whom  ht'  was  pereonally  known),  "animated,  full 
of  honour  and  courage,  boru  for  labour,  opeu  to  illusious, 
systematie  in  thought,  he  fancied  he  was  always  advanciiig 
toward  a  gplden  age,  the  product  of  reaaoiL  Injustioe  and 
crime  made  him  boil  with  indignation ;  doubtJeaa  he^  too^ 
paid  tribute  to  error ;  but  I  have  never  known  a  person 
more  ready  to  sacrifice  to  friendship  or  the  public  welfare 
the  interests  of  his  fortune  or  those  of  his  fame."  The 
Iviron  de  Gerando  also  has  rendered  to  him  this  lionourable 
testimony:  "Loved  in  soeiety,  where  his  conversation  was 
always  agreeable  and  strikiug,  original  and  open-hearted, 
taking  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  childreu,  rich  in  domestic 
affection,  a  model,  a  support  and  a  107  of  home,  he  waa 
seen  wherever  there  was  good  to  be  done^  calm  and  inde- 
fiktigible,  making  that  into  a  duty  which  ordinary  men 
accounted  snpcrnuoua  zeaL" 

A  name  better  known,  though  not  less  worthy,  was 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  whose  Pfml  and  Vinpnia  and 
Tiie  Itid'iun  Coif<*<v^  are  doubtless  tamiliar  to  our  younger 
readers.  This  tiisciple  and  friend  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, this  eloquent  and  beloved  bard  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Theophilanthro- 
pists,  and  is  recorded  to  have  00  one  occasion  come  forward 
as  a  godfather.  Of  a  lofty  chanuster,  he  was  sincere  and 
firm  in  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  hourly  exercise  of 
which  he  was  supported  and  consoled  in  the  midst  of  no 
ordinary  trials.  "  Suffering,"  he  often  said.  *'  inspires  con- 
fidence in  God  which  surpasses  every  earthly  good."  Ad- 
mitted to  the  high  honour  of  the  Institute  in  1795,  he  w^as 
in  1798  appointed  by  the  seciiou  of  "  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences"  to  report  on  an  open  discussion  of  the  grave 
question,  "  What  are  the  luatilutions  on  which  Public  Mo- 
rality may  be  best  founded  f  The  reading  of  his  report 
was  listened  to  with  attention  until  he  uttered  the  name  of 
the  Deity,  when  he  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  protests  and 
insults.  Bernardin  maintained  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  had  been  le<l  Nevertheless,  the  Academy  decided  that 
the  word  God  sliould  not  be  pronounced  ;  and  the  rcpoi*ter 
w:\s  obliged  to  publisli  that  part  of  his  report  in  a  separate 
form. 
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His  amiable  and  accomplished  biographer,  the  late  AL 
Axm^  Martin,  toncbingly  depicts  the  poetic  lover  of  nature 
in  his  last  hours: 

^He  is  ill  and  adTsneed  in  yeais.  He  has  himself  canied 
into  his  garden  that  he  may  take  the  last  look  of  flcfinaa  he  had 
lovod  well  and  describoil  so  eloquently.  It  was  antninn,  and 
one  after  another  the  leaves  fell  to  the  ground.  I  hrecting  his 
wife's  attention  to  the  lioct,  he  remarked  :  *  To-morrow  the  witli- 
ored  leaves  will  hare  passed  away  ;*  and  as  he  saw  teal's  come 
into  her  eyes,  he  added:  'Why  useless  legfetl  What  thou 
loyest  in  me  will  live  for  ever.  Eecall  the  successive  periods  of 
otir  life,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  something  is  still  to  come  for 
AVas  1  not  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  my  nurse  I  Did  I  not 
lisp  my  thanlvs  and  return  the  caress  of  my  parents  ?  When  a 
youiig  man,  I  tiaversed  the  world  with  plans  of  a  republic  in 
my  portfolio ;  I  was  then  full  of  ambition  and  ill  at  ease.  After- 
ward my  intelligence  received  light  and  strength.  I  drew  near 
to  Nature  and  God.  Forthwith  my  heart  prepared  for  union  with 
its  Maker.  TJiou  scest  the  end  of  one  period  has  always  been 
the  beginning  of  another.  As  the  close  of  one  day  is  the  herald 
of  aiu*ther,  so  death  is  followed  by  a  now  Ufe.*  ** 

The  most  socially  eminent  Theophilanthropist  must  not 
be  left  without  a  few  words,  Laieveill^re  Lepeaux  (1753 — • 
1821').  He  began  his  cnrrer  as  a  jurist  in  the  rarliameiit 
of  Paris  (1775'( ;  but  '^onn  quitting  the  bar  to  study  scii'iicp, 
became  Prolessur  ol  Botany  at  Angers.  Drawn  into  the 
political  whirlpool,  ho  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly and  the  Couventiou.  Playing  the  part  of  a  patriot 
and  a  Mend  of  the  Girondists^  he  dxew  up,  in  teply  to 
the  Brunswick  Manifesto,  the  decree,  entitled  "  The  Propa- 
gandist Army displayed  on  the  11th  of  March,  1793»  in 
opposition  to  Danton  unexpected  energy,  which  postponed 
for  a  few  days  the  fall  of  the  Girondists ;  and  eBCi^;>ed  horn 
a  martyr's  death  only  by  what  some  called  a  miracle.  Re- 
appearing in  the  political  arena,  he  combated  the  terrorists, 
was  sent  into  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  and  then  entered 
tlie  Director}^  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  Here  he  played 
but  a  secondcuy  part. 

This  took  pkce  when  the  society  of  Theophilanthropists 
was  just  coming  into  existence.  Lepeaux'  known  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  new  society,  the  eminence  of  his 
position,  and  a  certain  degree  of  &Yonr  bestowed  by  the 
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Government;  gave  rise  and  countenance  to  tlic  ini founded 
idea  that  he  was  not  only  the  originator  of  the  Thcophilan- 
thropy,  but  its  most  efifectiial  patron.  The  Cntliolic  histo- 
riiiTi  De  I>arante,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Directory/'  speaks 
of  Lepeaux  in  these  terms ; 

"In  his  philosophy,  which  has  its  source  in  "Rousseau,  Lare- 
■veilU^re  aimed  to  be  moral  and  even  roligious.  The  religion 
%vliich  ho  adopted  was  very  vu^uo,  consisting  in  a  Deism  without 
dogmas  and  without  coiueciatod  datiea  i^rwaids  he  devised 
a  worship  and  a  sort  of  leligioas  Utopia.  He  always  had  the 
philosophic  intolerance  and  a  passionate  dislike  of  Christian 
practices  and  priests.  Whon  he  proceeded  to  instal  his  religion, 
it  became  hi.s  principal  bu.'^iiiess.  He  was  a  persecutor  ;  ami  the 
foundation  of  politics  was  the  establishment  of  his  Theophilan- 
thropy,  the  annihilatbn  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  distmst- 
fbl  aiid  tjnuinical  suppression  of  eveiy  opinion  oontracy  to  the 
levdotionaiy  BapuUic" 

If  in  tliese  lines  religious  hate  oolonis  ihe  historian^s 
style,  in  what  follows  it  directs  his  hand  and  supplies  the 
inJL  I^peaux,  according  to  De  Barante,  was  jealous  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  Theophilanthropy  was  an  effort  on 
his  part  to  acquire  for  himself  a  power  similar  to  that  of 
the  Holy  Father.  It  has  been  said  that  Lepeaux  did  liis 
best  to  convert  Bonaparte  to  his  religious  views,  and  that 
the  refusal  of  the  latter  occasioned  the  hate  toward  him 
felt  by  the  former.  Certainly  Ikjiiaparte  has  left  in  his 
Memoirs  a  portrait  of  Lepeaux  which  is  by  no  means 
flattering :  "Hump-backed,  the  ex-Emperor  says,  *'of  the 
most  disagreeable  exterior,  he  had  the  faiodj  of  .£sop.  He 
wrote  passably,  but  had  little  comprehensiveness  of  mind. 
He  possessed  neither  business  habits  nor  knowledge  of 
men.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Theophilanthiopy  formed 
all  his  occupation.  He  was  fanatical  by  temperament,  a 
sincere  but  culd  patriot,  a  good  citizen,  and  well-intentioned. 
He  eiitcn  (1  the  Directory  poor,  and  he  left  it  poor."  Here, 
airain,  Lm  tveillere  holds  in  regard  to  Theopliilanthropy  a 
far  too  important  positioiL  He  was  not  its  founder,  nor 
did  he  use  it  in  order  to  set  up  for  a  Deistical  Popa  lu 
1799,  the  Theophilanthropists  published  an  Address  which 
confirms  the  words  of  its  actual  founder,  Chemin :  "  I  can 
aflirm,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  that  neither 
the  Qovemment  nor  any  one  of  its  members  took  the  least 
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part  in  its  establishment"^  In  the  Address  we  find  these 
words  :  "  Thoophilauthropy  arose  without  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal impulse,  direct  or  indirect ;  the  Institution  hiul  been 
established  five  months,  and  the  Manual  hud  ah-eady  ap- 
peared, when  Citizen  Lareveilliro  read  in  the  Institute  an 
eiisay,  in  whicli  lie  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  a  simple  form  of  worship,  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  religion.  Then  for  the  hrst  time  we  saw  him  ;  but,  as  we 
had  nothing  to  ask  of  him,  all  our  connection  with  him  was 
limited  to  three  visits.  We  declare  aloud  that  never  did 
that  ez-Director  do  anything  either  for  the  society  itself 
or  for  any  of  its  members."  In  reality,  L^peaux  was  one 
of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  whom  reason  and  re- 
flection had  driven  away  from  Catholicism,  but  whose  heart 
did  not  cease  to  be  religious.  It  was  a  simple  love  of  truth 
that  attached  him  to  Theophilanthropy.  One  day  he,  with 
his  wife  and  two  dauj^ht^n-s,  attended  Protestant  worship  in 
the  Louvre,  lie  reports  the  impi-e^jsion  he  received  in  these 
words : 

**The  sight  of  that  numeroua  auditory,  prtjserviug  the  utmost 
propriety,  mnged  in  exact  order,  rising  a&d  seating  themselves 
at  the  same  instant ;  those  touching  piaysis ;  that  purely  moral 
discourse;  that  choir  of  a  thousaud  or  twelve  hundred  voices 
(tlic  whole  con f!:roi,'a lion),  repeating  in  unison  the  praises  of  the 
Lord, — although  tlie  temple  was  entirely  destitute  of  oruauient ; 
although  tlie  minister  had  no  official  vestment,  but  a  dull  black 
gown  \  and  although  the  poetry  and  the  singing  were  nothing 
wonderfol; — ^yet  all  that  produced  on  those  two  chUdren  an 
elfect  so  moving,  that  they  burst  into  tears ;  their  mother  and 
myself  did  the  same.'* 

L^peanx*  marvellous  escape,  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, has  been  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Lamartine 
in  hie  Histoiy  of  the  Qirondists 

Lareveill^re  L^peaux  was  among  the  small  number  who 
escaped  the  guillotine.   Denounced  on  the  morning  of  the  fall 

of  the  Girondists  as  their  ac(?oinplice,  a  voice  cried  out  with 
contempt  from  the  summit  of  Im  Montarfnc,  *  I.et  him  die 
qrtiethj.  He  has  not  two  days  to  live.'  LireveilK  rc  in  fact, 
was  rapidly  appruuciuug  death.  Tiiat  voice  saved  him.  But 
soon  after,  proscribed  with  the  nxty-thxee  deputies  suspected 
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of  regret  for  La  Oironde^  he  ncd  under  different  disguises  and 
into  unknown  places.  Boso,  tlie  friond  of  MacLime  Roland,  and 
Larcvcilli'TP,  escaped  first  to  an  abandoned  hut  in  the  forest  of 
Moutnioreucy.  Tliere  thc}^  passed  the  winter.  When  tlie  autho- 
rities came  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  Larevoill^re  and  Bose  buried 
tbemaeLres  under  hayricks  or  heaps  of  leaves.  Falling  Tmder 
sttspicioii,  they  separated.  JEloch  went^  he  knew  not  whitlier,  to 
beg  another  asylum.  Lareveill^re  journeyed  toward  the  north. 
On  the  following  morning  a  j)oor  peasant  f^axQ  him  a  loaf,  which 
the  Ljood  man  was  carrying  to  his  son  in  tin;  fields.  At  the  gates 
of  the  little  town  of  Koge,  tlio  fugitives  met  a  crowd  of  people. 
They  were  carrying  to  the  town  upon  a  litter  a  person  who  was 
proscribed  like  himselfi  and  who  had  committed  suicide  on  the 
highway.  This  augury  froze  his  heart  He  wandered  at  night 
in  the  cultivated  fields  ;  by  day  he  lay  in  the  woods.  At  last 
he  arrived  in  a  state  of  extreme  exliaustion  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  Received  as  a  brother,  conc(  aled,  taken  care  of  and 
restorcd  to  some  degree  of  health  by  a  generous  ikmily,  ho  passed 
the  evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen  under  a  fictitioos  name, 
and  yi'  Idcd  himself  tranquilly  to  his  favourite  study  of  botany. 

"  Nothing  that  lifts  humanity  toward  God  ought  to  be  dis- 
estiiemed-  All  religious  thoughts,  even  when  they  are  contrary 
to  the  age,  leave  their  immortality  in  their  nature.  The  name 
of  Lareveillore  L(5peaux  will  remain  honoured  and  unblemished, 
when  we  reflect  tlunt  he  raised  himself  to  God  from  the  bosom 
of  the  prevalent  theory  of  nothingness.** 

And  hero  lies  tlie  permanent  merit  of  Tlieophilanthropy. 
Eegarded  in  tlie  abstract,  the  system  looks  jejune  and  shal- 
low. Specially  inconsiderable  is  it  as  a  commonplace  syn- 
cretism, coubiiting,  as  it  did,  of  bits  and  scraps  brought 
together  from  many  quarters,  with  no  central  principle  of 
consolidation.  As  such,  it  had  no  internal  and  essential 
life.  Thus  unable  to  live  itself  it  was  equally  unable  to 
give  life  to  others.  Yet,  as  a  reaction  to  the  extreme  and 
desolating  negativeness  of  the  day,  aiid  as  a  means  of  coun- 
teraction against  the  mad  carnival  of  religions,  social  and 
political  change,  it  did  aAvorkand  gained  a  character  whieli 
will  ever  make  tlie  study  of  it  mtriestini;  as  well  as  bene- 
ficiaL  Nor  is  the  lesson  inconsidcraiile  which  it  tea-ches  to 
the  effect  that,  like  all  Gud's  great  pixjductions — the  crystal, 
the  diamond,  vegetable  life,  animal  life,  the  universe — a 
religion  is  not  to  be  built  up,  as  an  orrery  or  a  steam-^ginc, 
by  joints  and  bands  devised  by  the  combined  cunning  of 
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human  hands,  bnt  is  given  of  God  whole  and  entire  as  if 
fused  and  cast  oat  of  the  forces  of  the  Divine  Mind  itself, 
and  under  the  burning  waves  of  the  inextinguishable  sem- 
piternal Light.  Apart  from  man's  action,  indeed,  religion 
is  but  a  name,  and  Christianity  did  not  fall  from  heaven  at 
once  and  in  one  piece,  like  the  fabled  sliield  of  Minerva. 
But  man  is  iu  the  genesis  of  religion  the  intelli  tjent  chaimel 
rather  than  the  primal  cause, — a  co-operator,  indued,  in  his 
own  humble  way,  but  an  originator  cmly  mediately  and  so 
fer  ae  he  is  filled  and  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Hence 
man-constructed  systems  of  religion  soon  break  up  and  pass 
away,  while  divine  truth  is  as  .durable  as  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  that  is,  as  God  himself.  Hence  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  uniting  in  beautiful  and  well-adjn^ted  proportion 
what  is  real  in  God  and  what  is  best  in  man,  r( mains  on 
earth  and  passes  to  successive  generations,  the  moral  and 
sj)iritual  life  of  the  world.  Wise,  indeed,  is  it  to  accept  that 
giil  and  live  by  it^  rather  than  to  build,  each  circle  for  itsclfi 
a  house  with  such  materials  as  it  may  gather,  unpossessed 
of  any  adequately  cementing  power,  and  left  to  no  other 
choice  for  a  foundation  than  the  best  sand  of  mere  human 
opinion  that  may  offer  itself  to  our  hands.  Theophilan- 
thropy,  with  all  its  merits,  dissolved  with  the  rapidt^  of  an 
iceberg  under  the  sunshine  of  a  glowing  day  in  spring ; 
but  "  the  word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever"  CI  Pet. 
1  23),  and  may  be  seen,  felt,  handled  and  appropriated  iu 
the  human  and  divine  qualities  of  Jesus^  "  the  prince  of  life" 
(Acts  iii.  15). 

There  was,  finally,  a  &tal  defect  in  Theophilanthropy 
consideied  as  an  intended  substitute  for  a  religion.  It  did 
no  work.  It  oigani^ed,  it  carried  into  efiect>  no  system  of 
beneficent  action.  It  did  not  go  about  doing  good.''  Here 
was  the  canker-worm  at  its  root  The  absence  of  this^  the 
vitalizing  element  of  active  mercy  and  succouring  aid,  re- 
duced tlie  rnterprize  to  a  mere  morality,  and  a  morality  of 
very  little  power.  All  the  vital  moral  forces  of  the  world 
have  l>epn  made  real  and  efhcacious  by  action.  A  good  and 
happy  home  waa  never  formed  by  precepts,  however  wise 
and  lofty.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  the  concentrated  life  of 
its  great  actors  as  well  as  thinkera  What  is  this  majestic 
univjerse  but  God  himself  in  beneficent  action?  What  is 
the  animating  spirit  of  an  all  conquering  army  ?  The  active 
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heroism  of  its  commander,  which,  proceeding  from  its  centre, 
radiates  its  own  life  and  its  power  of  success  into  the  remotest 
member  of  the  whole  organism.  Accordingly  the  principal 
cause  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  exists  in  its  beneficent 
activities.  And  hnre  Catholicism  takes  the  first  position  in 
its  scouts,  its  pioneers,  and  even  in  the  rank  and  file  of  its 
army.  No  !  preaching,'  is  not  Christianity,  nor  even  worship. 
Possibly  these  instruments  may  du  positive  harm,  unless 
vivitied  by  work.  Apart  fmm  work,  religion  is  little  else  than 
an  empfj  form  which  is  likely  to  shrink  and  wither  into  a 
mere  snarn.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  pro- 
fessing Christiana  The  reason  is,  that  they  feed  on  words 
and  shows,  and  so  are  thin,  poor,  pining  creatures,  unhappy 
in  themselves  and  of  no  service  to  either  God  or  man.  And 
if  Theopliilanthropy  was  saved  from  so  sad  a  condition  in 
its  <leeline,  it  was  because  it  was  not  a  stereotyped  system, 
had  soa»e  latitude  of  movement,  and  was  held  at  least  by  no 
few  persons  distinguished  as  luuch  for  vigour  of  intellect  as 
earnestness  of  diameter. 

JOHK  R  Bkabd. 


m.— THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  MJES- 
SIAH  TO  HIS  JEWISH  PltOTOTYPE.— IV. 

(e.)  Quotations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews. 
(Hcb.  L  6—7.) 

These  quotations  are  from  P&alm  ii  7 ;  2  Sam.  vii  H ; 
Deut  xxxii  43;  and  Psalm  civ.  4.  The  second  paalm, 
according  to  its  historical  sense^  refers  to  a  theocratic  king, 
probably  to  Solomon.  Here  it  is  taken  in  a  Messianic  sense^ 
as  was  usnal  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The  words  are 
therefore  accommodated.  When  the  poet  says,  '*  I  have 
constituted  thee  to-day  a  theocratic  prince  by  the  act  of 
anointing,"  his  words  are  releri'ed  to  the  eternal  genemtion 
of  the  Sou  by  the  writer  before  us.  2  ISam.  vii.  14,  relates 
to  Solomon  alone ;  it  is  here  adapted  to  the  Messiali.  The 
words  taken  from  Deuteronomy  in  the  Septuagiut  version 
have  no  relation  to  the  Messiah.  The  Greek  of  Fsalm  civ. 
4,  which  is  incorrect;  is  used  hera  The  original  Hehrew 
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says  that  Jehovah  makes  the  winds  his  messengei-s  and  the 
lightnings  his  servants ;  the  Septuagint,  that  the  angels  are 
changed  into  winds  and  flames  of  fire,  losing  the  form  of 
their  existence  and  passing  into  matter. 

(i.  8, 9.) 

This  is  from  the  45th  psalm»  which  is  an  eptthalamium 

or  marriage  song.  Here  it  is  taken  as  Messianic,  an  inter- 
pretation whicli  it  may  have  had  in  the  time  of  tlie  apostles, 
Tlie  Hebrcw  is,  "  Thy  throne  is  God's  (or,  a  divine)  throne 
for  ever  and  c'ver ;"  whereas  God  is  taken  in  the  Greek  for 
the  vocative  in  which  Messiah  is  addressed.  In  any  case, 
the  quotation  is  an  example  of  accommodation. 

(i.  10—12.) 

This  passage  is  from  Psalm  oil  25 — 27.  The  original 
refers  to  Jehovah,  the  Creator  ffcnKd  and  nncliangeable. 
Contrary  to  the  liistorieal  ^^nse,  our  author  tiik(\s  tin'  words 
as  addressed  to  Christ,  misled  perhaps  by  rvp»e  in  the  LXX., 
the  usual  appellation  of  Christ  in  the  apostolic  ]>criod.  His 
idea  of  the  Son  as  the  Logos  exisLiiii^  iium  cLernity  coin- 
cides with  the  adopted  sense. 

(i.  13  ) 

This  is  from  the  llOtli  psalm.  The  sitting  of  the  king 
at  Jehovali's  right  hand  is  applied  to  Christ'R  exaltation  to 
the  glory  and  sovereignty  ot  tlic  1  atiicr.  The  psalm  is 
understood  as  a  Messianic  prophecy.  It  was  commonly 
interpreted  so  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  Peter  quotes  it  in. 
that  sense,  referring  its  composition  to  David,  and  supposing 
"  my  Lord"  to  mean  Jesus.  It  is  not  the  historical  sense  ; 
for  the  writer,  by  a  bold  figure,  describes  David  as  addressed 
by  Jehovah  when  the  latter  rides  forth  to  battle  in  his  war- 
chariot,  telling  the  king  to  take  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Him 
whose  earthly  vicegerent  he  is. 

(ii.  6—8.) 

From  Psalm  viii.  4 — 6.  The  writer  of  the  psalm  speaks 
of  the  douiinion  over  the  earth  bestowed  on  man  by  (Jod. 
Here  the  words  are  applied  to  Christ's  exaltation  consequent 
upon  his  brief  humiliation.  An  idetil  sense  is  adopted,  con- 
trary to  the  historical  one.  This  was  readily  suggested  hy 
the  expression  "  Son  of  man,"  already  applied  in  Daniel  to 
the  Messudi,  and  adopted  hy  Jesus  himselE     Man*'  and 
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*the  Son  of  man**  do  not  mean  man  generally  or  mkmed 
fMmkind,  but  Christ  alone  in  our  antboi^s  yiew. 

(ii.  12,  13.) 

Heie  aie  three  proofs  from  Scripture  of  the  aentinient 
that  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  redeemed  his  brethren, 
from  Psalm  xxii.  22,  and  Isaiah  viii.  17,  18.  Though  the 
author  of  the  psalm  refers  to  himself  and  his  condition,  the 

writer  of  onr  Epistle  assumes  tliat  Christ  is  tlie  speaker  in 
it.  He  takes  it  in  a  Messianic,  contrary  to  its  historical, 
sense.  Hie  expressions  liorrowcd  from  Isaiah,  when;  tliey 
allude  to  the  prophet  and  his  children,  are  interpix'ted  as 
those  of  Messiah  shewiuj^  a  lecliug  of  dependence  on  God 
characteristic  of  the  human  state.  The  entire  passage  is  an 
instance  of  accommodation. 

(iii7— 11.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Fsalm  xcv.  7 — 11,  and  is  a  paral- 
lel iUustratioa  The  vords  of  the  Old  Testament  serve  to 
enforce  the  writers  emphatic  warning: 

(i7.a,4,7.) 

The  object  of  these  quotations  is  to  shew  that  entrance 
into  the  rest  of  Qod,  which  is  the  ultimate  ohject  of  a  pious 
life^  is  not  yet  attained.  It  was  already  spoken  of  at  crea- 
tion, but  the  Jews  never  eiyoyed  it  either  under  Joshua  or 
Pavid.   It  is  future. 

(V.  6.) 

IVom  Psalm  ex.  4,  taken  as  ^Icssianic.  The  writer  draws 

a  parallel  between  Christ  and  Melcliizedek,  allegorizing  the 
latter 's  Jiame  and  historical  manifestation. 

(▼iiL  8,  &c) 

To  confirm  his  assertion  that  the  old  covenant  was  not 
faultless,  and  was  tlierefore  to  be  superseded  hv  nn other, 
the  writer  quotes  from  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31 — 34,  language 
implying  that  God  did  not  regard  that  economy  as  perma- 
nent and  complete. 

(x.  6—7.) 

These  words  are  from  Psalm  xl.  6 — 8.  The  author,  ex- 
plaining the  psalm  as  Messianic,  assumes  Christ  to  be  the 
speaker  in  it  The  true  historical  sense  is  not  the  Messiania 
Doubdess,  the  psalm  seemed  peculiariy  suitable  to  the 
authoi's  aigument^  in  consequence  of  the  words^  "  a  body 
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hast  thou  prepared  me,"  which,  however,  are  either  au  iu- 
oorrect  translation  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  or  may 
fMMsaibly  be  a  oorruption  fbr  "  eais  hast  thou  prepared  me.** 
The  proof  tatai  from  the  pealm  rests  on  a  precarious  basis. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  apostle's  argnmeat  would  be 
incomplete  if  the  words,  "  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me," 
were  expunged ;  because  Christ's  coining  to  do  the  will  of 
God  implies  the  assumption  of  a  body.  The  Son  of  God 
must  appear  in  human  Ibrm  to  obey  for  man.  The  use  of 
the  word  "body"  in  the  10th  verse,  shews  that  the  clause 
Ls  an  important  one  m  tixo  writer's  view. 

(x.  30.) 

The  first  of  these  quotations  is  from  Deut.  xxxii  35  ;  the 
second,  from  Deut  xxxii.  36,  or  I'salra  cxxxv.  14-.  The 
writer  establishes  his  throatenirL!  !)>  the  punitive  justice  of 
CJod,  as  attested  in  bciiptuiu    liis  citations  are  peilinent. 

(x.  37,  38.) 

This  is  from  Ilabakkuk  ii  3,  4f.  The  original  speaks  of 
the  sure  coming  of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction 
of  tlie  IJhalciuauo.  1  he  LXX,  translate  incon-ectly,  apply- 
ing the  coming  to  God  or  the  Messiah.  Yet  our  author 
follows  their  version,  and  even  prefixes  the  article  to  the 
participle,  to  make  it  definite  respecting  Messiah.  The 
clauses  of  Hab.  ii  4,  are  transposed.  "My  just  one,''  says 
God,  "shall  live  by  faith,"  ie.  by  firm  trust  in  God's  pro- 
mises ;  "  but  if  he  draw  back,  my  soul  has  no  pleasure  in 
him,"  which  is  an  erroneous  reiii  l*  ring  of  the  LXX.,  since 
the  Hebrew  runs,  "  His  soul,  pulled  up,  is  not  upright  in 
him,"  viz.  the  Chaldean.  Thus  the  passage  is  turned  aside 
from  its  genuine  seme. 

(xil  5,  6.) 

Thif^  passage  is  quoted  from  Prov.  iii.  11,  12,  according 
to  its  genuine  sense.  The  words  of  the  wise  man  to  his 
reader  are  taken  for  those  of  God  addressed  to  believers. 

(xii.  26.) 

This  citation  is  from  Haggai  il  6,  but  the  Septua^int  is 
not  followed  closely.  "  Yet  once"  is  a  mistranslation  for 
"yet  a  little  wliila"  The  prophet  predicts  remarkable  phe- 
nomena iu  nature,  in  con.scquence  of  which  the  nations 
should  bring  riches  to  the  temple ;  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
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speaks  of  tlie  shaking  of  earth  and  heaven  osheiiiig  in  the 

dei^trurtion  of  .Terusaloin.* 

Ill  xiii.  5,  C>.  tin  nnthor  enforces  his  own  sentiments  in 
the  words  of  the  Old  Te;-t  anient  1  )eut  xxxi  6  ;  Joshua  i.  5 ; 
I'siilra  cxviii  6;,  taking  Gcxi  to  be  the  speaker  where  He 
16  not 

The  method  of  applying  the  Old  Testament  adopted  by 
the  author  of  this  Epistle  is  arbitrary.  The  adaptations  of 
passages  are  more  forced  than  those  of  Paul,  more  subtle, 
more  fanciful,  with  less  semblance  of  probability.  They 
are  not  founded  on  objective  truth  to  the  same  extent  a3 
the  Pauline.  T\m  may  arise  from  lii'^  Alexandrian  birth  and 
education,  as  well  as  from  the  intlui  n  e  of  Philo  fi  writings. 
Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  dependent 
on  the  Gi'eek  vei^sion,  he  could  not,  like  Taul,  resort  to  the 
former  when  the  latter  was  unsuitable.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore^  to  find  him  forsaking  the  historical  sense 
and  allegorizing  extensively.  He  introduces  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  dispensation  into  the  old,  discovering  sha- 
dows and  prefigurations  in  smaller  matters  tlian  any  other 
New  Testament  writer  has  ventured  to  do.  In  two  notable 
examples  (ch.  i.  6,  10)  he  applies  passages  in  proof  of  his 
ideas  in  a  very  strange  way.  making  tbem  Messianic.  This 
incgular  use  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  explained, 
with  Tholuck,  by  the  partly  rhetorical  and  partly  homiletic 
character  of  the  Epistle ;  doctriTie  is  the  xnuni  topic  in  the 
parts  where  citations  commonly  appear.  It  arises  from 
the  author's  mental  idiosyncrasy  and  the  influences  that 
moulded  the  Alexandrian  Jew.  In  any  case,  his  herme- 
neutical  deficiencies  are  striking.  He  used  the  Jewish  canon 
not  merely  as  a  substratum  for  his  ideas,  which  is  legiti- 
niate,  but  as  a  book  wliose  grammatical  sense  is  altogether 
sul)urdinate  to  recondite  meaninj^s  never  intended  by  the 
authors.  Though  the  interpretations  of  Paul  are  often  ideal, 
their  idealism  rests  on  .some  coincidence  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  relation  to  tlie  things  spoken  of; 
the  ideal  expositions  of  the  Jewish  Christian  firom  whom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proceeded,  are  thin  and  shadowy. 
His  Midrashim  are  peculiar. 

4.  The  application  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
make  of  passages  in  the  Old,  does  not  supply  a  hermeneu- 
tical  standard.  They  were  not  infallible.  The  miiacles  th^ 
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arc  said  to  have  wroogbt  did  not  even  make  them  authori- 
tative interpreters  of  prophecy.  They  were  Jews  ;  and  even 
before  their  day,  their  countrymen  had  begun  to  find  hidden 
scn'^ps  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  They  allegorized  its 
ii.'irrdtives.  Ingenious,  speculative,  acute,  they  discovered 
a  mefiiiintT  beyond  that  whieh  is  pat(;nt  to  the  reader.  This 
method  was  followed  more  extensively  by  the  Alexandrian 
than  the  Palestinian  Jews,  because  the  former  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  imbibed 
a  taste  for  Oieek  cultnie.  But  Alexandinui  acted  upon 
Palestinian  exegesis  to  some  extent,  and  tended  so  far  to 
cherish  a  taste  for  fanciful  meanings.  The  Midrashim  or 
allegorical  glosses  of  the  Jews  account  in  part  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  New  Testament  applies  the  Old.  The 
results  of  their  Judaic  education  and  modes  of  thought  were 
not  laid  aside  after  they  embraced  Christianity  ;  for  that 
would  imply  a  mental  revolution  alike  uiiphilosophical  and 
uncommon.  As  Jewish  Christians,  the  leaven  of  their 
ordinary  exegiesis  adhered  to  them.  Having  become  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  they  found  much  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
appeared  to  foreshadow  the  New.  Tracing  divine  purposes 
directly  and  throughout  in  the  history  of  their  race,  having 
a  pragmatic  philosophy  which  knew  nothing  of  second 
cnu5?os  or  the  immutablo  laws  of  nature,  the?  new  events 
introducing  another  religion  were  readily  viewed  as  included 
in  the  former  one.  This  apprehension  of  Judaism  was  the 
more  natural  because  the  first  phase  of  Christianity  was 
little  more  than  a  reformed  Judaism.  The  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  religion  involved  a  participation  in 
essential  principlea'  If  the  predetermined  counsels  of 
Jehovah  were  conspicuous  in  the  one,  they  must  also  be  • 
conspicuous  in  the  other.  If  a  divine  plan  pervaded  the 
one,  it  pen  aded  the  other.  It  was  this  pragmatism  which 
h'd  the  New  Testament  writers  to  perceive  foreshadows  and 
types  of  the  new  economy  in  the  old,  mouMing  their  in- 
terpretations of  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  ;  so  that 
divinely  arranged  coincidences  nmltiplied,  and  ulterior 
meanings,  the  offspring  of  iaucy,  bore  a  character  of  sacred- 
ness  from  being  included  in  the  predetermined  harmony. 

These  observations  shew  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
sense  in  prophecy  has  some  ground  to  rest  on.  The  way 
in  which  many  quotations  are  explained  in  the  l^ew  Testa- 
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mcnt  seems  to  justify  it  A  different  sense  is  often  ^ven 
to  the  Old  Testament  from  that  which  is  nalmial  and  ob- 
viooa  The  adyocatee  of  a  twofold  meaning  have  evangelitts 
and  apostles  on  their  side. 

Those  who  reject  a  double  sense  while  holding  the  infal- 
libility of  the  New  Testament  smters,  adopt  one  or  other 
of  two  expedients  They  either  insist  on  the  fact  that  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  in  their  quotations  give  the  true  sense 
intended  by  the  original  authors;  or  that  their  interpreta- 
tion an  accommodated  one,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  express  the  one  sense  of  the  passage  quoted, 
bat  to  be  an  apt  illnstiation  or  enfofoement  of  a  particalar 
statement,  A  passage  in  Old  Testament  histoqr,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ancient  prophet,  is  merely  adapted  to  another ' 
thing  because  similar  or  susceptibie  of  a  like  description. 

The  former  class  of  expositors  undertake  an  impossible 
thing  when  they  attempt  to  explain  quotations  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ancient  prophets  foretold  the  time  of  the 
Saviour's  coming,  his  birth,  his  office,  his  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  the  Christian  church  and  its  triumpiis.  In 
making  the  16th  psalm,  for  example,  relate  solely  to  Christ 
in  his  passion,  and  victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  includ* 
ing  his  snbseqnent  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  uf  God, 
because  of  Peters  and  Paul's  citations  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Mr.  Stuart  refers  the  fourth  verse  to  Christ's 
dotostation  of  idolatrv,  his  abhorrence  of  the  heathen  and 
their  worship.  But  who  does  not  see  its  unsnitableneas  in 
the  lips  of  the  Bedeemer  shortly  before  he  sneered? 

Their  sorrows  are  many  who  exchange  him  £or  another  [God]; 

I  offer  not  their  libations  of  blon  l, 
Kor  take  their  names  upon  my  lips. 

Here  the  speaker  contiasts  the  portion  of  such  as  have 
chosen  tj^^ses  deities  instead  of  the  true  God,  and  the  sor- 
rows they  entail,  with  the  goodly  heritage  he  has  obtained. 
Another  example  of  the  inextricable  difficulty  in  which 
these  interpreters  are  involved,  may  be  seen  in  Hengsten- 
berg's  explanation  of  Isaiah  vii.  14,  ike,  where  iio  assumes 
a  prophecy  relating  to  Christ  alone.  Forced  mterpruUitions 
must  inevitably  result  from  every  attempt  to  crush  the 
originals  of  such  passa^  as  Matthew  xxvL  31,  xxviL  9, 
10,  into  the  one  sense  given  them  hy  the  evangelist 
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Again,  though  the  advocates  of  rhetorical  accouimodatioii 
take  gieat  pains  to  ahew  that  aitdh  expreesioiiB  a8»  "  Now 
all  tius  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken,"  ftc.,  aze  rightly  applied  hj  the  New  Testament 
writeis  to  other  circumstances  than  those  meant  by  the  old 
anthers,  arguing  that  the  sole  idea  conveyed  is,  that  a  fact 
truly  corresponds  to  the  citation,  or  tluit  it  is  as  applicaMe 
to  a  latter  event  as  to  a  former  of  which  it  was  originally 
spoken,  they  fail  to  prove  their  point.  The  strong  formula 
just  given  refuses  to  admit  the  principle,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Sykes,  Palfrey  and  others.  Tor  the  par- 
tide  ?ya  eveiywheie  indicates  dmgn ;  and  no  paiaUel  ftom 
Greek,  Latin,  or  even  Babbinic  anthors^  has  been  adduced. 
Even  where  the  expression,  **  this  was  fidfilled,"  is  employed, 
it  is  likely  that  the  author  meant  more  than  mere  corr^ 
spondence  or  parallelism  of  illustration,  as  in  Matthew  ii. 
16 — 18.  Does  the  lan^iage,  "Then  was  fulfilled  that  wliich 
was  spoken  by  Jf  reiny  the  prophot,  saying,"  signify  nothiiig 
hut  this,  "The  sharp  and  comfortless  distress  of  bereaved 
mothers  at  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  might  be  well  described 
in  language  used  anciently  by  Jeremiah,  when  he  was 
speaking  of  the  desolation  of  Bamah  and  Ephxaim"!  We 
believe  that  it  oonvejed  more  to  the  evangelisl^  who  saw  a 
pie-establidked  connection  between  the  two  events,  a  divine 


dowed  and  typified  the  other ;  God  havini^  so  disposed  the 
former  history  that  it  should  find  its  consummation  in  the 
latttr.  Such  was  tlio  creneral  belief  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  in  their  use  of  the  term  fulfilled.  The  same  opinion 
underlies  their  quotations  in  iubtances  where  the  formula  is 
not  used  Their  ideas  of  the  pragmatism  of  Jewish  history 
and  prophecy  controlled  the  meuiod  of  their  dtation.  If 
our  observations  be  connect^  Ihennmber  of  passages  in  whieh 
the  principle  of  rhetorical  accommodation  appears,  should 
be  carefully  limited.  We  are  peisnaded  that  it  has  been 
applied  in  too  many  instance"?. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  passages  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  relating  to  the  person 
and  life  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  reign, 
exemplify  the  principle  of  accmnrnodaiuyii  prater,  i.e.  they 
contain  spiritual  or  typical  senses  other  tlum  the  gram- 
matical ;  or  explain  as  prophecies  what  were  not  intended 


which  the  one  foresha- 
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to  be  such.  lo  some  cases  it  is  diffievlt  to  detemine 
whether  the  New  Testament  anthors  allegorized  a  passage, 
or  took  it  for  a  direct  prophecy ;  whether  they  adopted  a 
typical  sense  in  additiou  to  the  primary,  or  supposed  their 
own  meaning  to  be  the  only  ono.  But  it  is  clc^ar  that  they 
founfl  types  where  there  are  none  ;  and  took  event«  to 
pretigurc  others,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 
Tlieir  allegorical  exijlanations  are  often  arbitrary.  What 
then  ?  Were  they  wrong  in  finding  their  Messiah  and  his 
work  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament?  No.  In  a 
aefiain  mw,  Jesus  Christ  vm  foreshadowed  thera  They 
did  not  see,  however,  all  the  difference  existing  between 
him  and  the  Jewish  Messiah  when  they  wrote.  Hence 
their  citations  are  more  frequent  than  tliey  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Hence,  too,  the  accommodations  to  \\  hich  they 
resortnd,  since  it  was  necessary  to  ada]>t  tlie  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures to  their  views  by  unhistoricai  interi)retation-  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  always  acted  in  good  faith  ; 
tliat  they  explained  Llie  Old  Testament  liouestly,  never 
supposing  that  their  modes  of  adapting  it  were  forced,  or 
alien  from  its  genina  Bat  though  they  had  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth,  in  laige  measure,  our 
disinclination  to  accept  aU  their  views  about  the  Divine 
purposes  in  shaping  events  to  fulfil  certain  prophecies,  in 
onlaining  the  lives  of  pious  men  under  tlie  Jewish  economy 
to  be  prelibations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  making 
types  for  tlie  great  antitype,  does  them  no  injustice.  They 
did  not  rise  entirely  above  the  influences  of  their  age  and 
race>.  Nor  was  exegesis  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  chief 
object  of  their  mission.  They  were  moral  and  religious 
teachers  of  the  truths  enunciated  liy  the  divine  Master. 
As  his  disciples,  working  in  his  spirit  and  imbued  with  his 
principles,  they  had  to  unfold  the  precepts  he  taught,  to 
proclaim  the  etiicaey  of  his  blood  in  the  regeneration  of 
manlvind,  and  the  triumph  of  his  cross  over  the  kingdom 
of  darkn(>ss.  To  puint  nut  the  correspondences  between 
the  old  dispensation  and  the  new,  and  the  consummation 
of  pro])hecies  delivered  of  old,  in  the  primary  occurrences 
of  the  latter,  was  a  subordinate  matter,  which  they  did  not 
treat  very  successfully.  All  of  them,  save  Paul  and  his 
disci  {)1es,  with  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  retained 
semi-Jewish  opinions  interfering  with  a  perception  of  the 
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ultimate  emancipation  from  Judaism  involved  in  Christ's 
religion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul's  rabbinical  education 
induced  a  dialectic  handling  of  the  Scriptures  prejudicial 
to  their  simplicity.  The  old  prophets  speak  of  a  Messiah, 
not  in  the  way  of  definite  prediction,  but  of  hope,  aspira- 
Liou,  longing  desire.  Tlieu  laiiguage  on  the  subject  is  ideal 
and  poetic»  indicating  neither  a  settled  belief  in.  his  person, 
nor  a  clear  apprehension  of  his  kingdom.  Xbeiis  was  a 
floating  notioD,  varying  with  their  idiosyncrasies  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  nation.  Instead  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  national,  or  even  of  the  prophetic  creed,  the 
Messiah  of  the  inspired  seers  was  an  ideal  personage,  and 
his  reign  ideal.  Patriotic  men,  in  their  desire  for  a  spiri- 
tual Israel  fulfilling  the  high  destinies  for  which  Jehovah 
seemed  to  have  chosen  her,  projected  a  golden  age  realizinsj 
all  they  hoped  for,  with  a  rigliteous  king,  far  superior  to  liis 
great  ancestor,  reigning  in  peace  over  a  comprehensive 
theocracy.  The  first  sentence  of  Bishop  Chandler's  elaborate 
defence  of  Christianity  from  the  prophecies,  viz.,  that  '*  the 
coming  of  the  ^Messias  was  always  esteemed  a  fundamental 
article  of  tlie  Jewish  faith,"  is  contrary  to  fact 

The  Messiah  of  the  prophets  does  not  correspond  to  the 
Jesus  of  tlif'  Hospels.  The  one  was  an  earthly  niler  ;  the 
other  is  the  King  of  truth,  the  light  and  life  of  mankind, 
Teit;ning  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  his  spirit,  and  subchiiiig 
them  by  the  power  of  lova  His  temple  is  not  in  Jerusa- 
lem, his  subjects  not  Israel  alone  after  the  flesh,  or  the 
converted  heathen  incorporated  with  Israel ;  his  temple  is 
the  human  hearty  all  mankind  his  children  by  faith.  He 
is  the  express  ima^  of  the  Father's  person ;  the  ideal  in 
whom  the  Unseen  is  realized  and  manifested  to  the  world. 
He  is  therefore  King  of  kings  and  I^rd  of  lords. 

While  the  prophets  utter  no  deJiniU  prediction  of  Mes- 
siah, still  less  do  they  foreshew  Jesus  Christ.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  no  propiiecies  which  strictly,  literally 
and  directly  predict  the  person,  advent,  office  and  kingdom 
of  the  latter.  Tliis  proposition  may  appear  startling  at 
first ;  but  it  will  bear  ezaminatioa  The  opposite  was  once 
asserted  against  Collins  and  other&  Bishop  Chandler  is 
perhaps  the  ablest  champion  of  the  tenet  that  there  are 
prophecies  which  literally  predict  the  coming  of  Clirist ; 
and  his  select  examples  are  reproduced  by  Bishop  Marsh. 
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Tlioy  arc  Malachi  iil  1,  iv.  5, 6 ;  Haggai  ii  6 — 9  ;  Zechariah 
ix.  9,  xii.  10;  Daniel  ii.  44,  viL  13,  14,  ix.  24 — 27 ;  Micah 
V.  2;  Halirikkuk  ii.  3,  4  ;  Amos  ix  11,  12;  Isaiah  liii ,  ix- 
6.  Several  of  theae  we  have  cxplaiiiL'd  already.  Not  one 
refers  to  Christ ;  but  most,  not  all,  are  Messianic.  Haggai 
ii.  6 — 9  is  assumed  by  interpreters  to  mean  that  the  greater 
gloiy  of  the  second  temple  could  have  been  no  other  than 
thttt  which  it  derived  firom  the  Savioaf  8  advent  The 
passage,  however,  is  not  Messianic ;  neither  are  two  tem- 
ples^ the  first  and  the  second,  contrasted  To  enoomage 
the  TehnildiDg  of  the  temple,  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  great 
commotion  among  the  nations,  leading  the  selectest  and 
richest  of  them  to  come  with  costly  gifts  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  new  temple,  so  that  its  lat^r  would  far  exceed  its 
early  glory.  But  his  ideal  hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
early  state  of  the  temple,  wh  ich  is  spoken  of  as  one  through- 
'  out,  continued  to  be  more  gluiious  than  the  later.  Christ  did 
not  honour  the  second  temple  with  his  presence,  but  the  third, 
if  we  count  the  snccessive  erections  as  separate  hoildings. 
•  With  relation  to  Zechariah  ix.  0,  which  is  Messianic, 
Bishop  Mai^h  asks  of  whom,  but  of  Jesus  Christy  can  it  be 
said  that  he  is  l)Oth  just  and  having  snhnfion ;  not  per- 
ceiving that  an  ideal  king  is  described ;  and  that  the  word 
rendered  "having  salvation"  is  passive,  saved  or  heJpM  in 
distress  ;  always  delivered  by  Jehovah,  and  therefore  always 
victorious. 

The  poetical  language  in  Daniel  ii  44,  45,  and  vil  13, 
14,  should  not  he  taken  as  prose^  as  is  done  by  many 
expositOTS.  The  former  passage  describes  the  Messianic 
kingdom ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  Messiah  himself. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  Christianity  is  founded  on 
Judaism.    Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  correct. 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  thenrrany,  pene- 
trated and  filled  tlie  consciousness  of  the  Israehles.  Tlie 
nation  had  a  conviction  that  it  was  God's  elect ;  a  con- 
viction not  merely  spiritual  and  moral,  but  political  in  its 
nature.  This  idea  lay  at  the  basis  of  Judaism,  and  gave 
riso  to  the  Messianic  one  When  Israel  seemed  not  to 
realise  the  theocratic  idesl,  and  her  kings  were  far  from 
being  Jehovah's  visible  representatives,  the  conception  at- 
tached itself  to  a  hoped-for  future.  A  Davidic  monarch 
to  come  became  the  realization  of  the  theocratic  idea. 
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In  announcing  himself  as  the  Messiah,  Jesus  stood  on 
Old  Testament  ground.  Assuming  that  he  both  the 
final  object  and  ])ersf)nal  subject  of  the  revelations  of  that  . 
God  who  mnnifested  Himself  in  the  ancient  economy,  he 
transferred  tlie  essence  of  the  religious  coiisciousuess  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  In  this  aspect,  a 
part  of  the  doctrinfiB  which  dutii^iiiBh  Ohristiaiiity  from 
pagaiuani,  not  from  bihlical  Judaism,  is  dedndble  from 
fiiith  in  JesoB  as  the  Messiah.  But  Chnatianity  has  a 
specific  and  new  ingredient  whicli  does  not  belong  to 
Judaism.  It  assumes  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  embodies  ihc 
ahsoluU  principle  of  revelation  and  salvation.  Tlie  Mes- 
sianic idea  is  completed  and  pertected  in  him.  l1ie  Old 
'Testament  contains  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  a  thing  hoped  for. 
Israel  never  was  a  real  theocratic  people,  and  had  no  per- 
fect lepiesentative  of  Jehovah  as  uie  theocxatic  sovereign, 
not  even  David.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  an  unattained, 
unrealized  conception.  Jehovah's  revelations  were  limited 
by  conditions,  and  their  fulfilment  merely  prospective. 
But  when  they  culminated  in  the  Son  of  God,  merging 
their  imperfect  form  in  hiTii  wlio  is  at  once  their  obje  ct  and 
subject,  the  swaddling  clothes  of  Judaism  were  abandoned. 
The  fonn  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  emerges,  in  whom 
Jhe  absolute  principle  of  re\  eUiliun  is  embodied. 

Those  who  speak  so  perfunctorily  of  Christianity  being 
founded  on  Judaism  should  define  their  meaning.  It  is 
partly  so  based ;  hut  it  is  partly  new.  The  theocratic  idea, 
which  is  the  root-conviction  of  Judaism,  re-appears,  it  is 
true,  in  Christianity ;  hut  in  a  shape  which  raises  it  im- 
mensely above  its  predecessor.  The  Messianic  idea  also 
re-appears  ;  how  different,  it  is  ea??}'  to  perceive.  The  ^Tes- 
siauic  idea  arose  out  of  the  theocratic  ono  which  filled  all 
the  religious  consciousness  of  Israel ;  it  was  not  an  es.sen- 
tial  element  in  the  latter.  In  Ihe  course  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  conception  of  God's  kingdom,  the  notion 
of  a  personal  Messiah  similar  to  David  suggested  itself  to 
the  prophets*  visioa  Hence  it  is  .scaro^  correct^  with 
Nitcsch,  to  put  the  theocratic  and  Messianic  ideas  together 
as  the  common  bases  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.*  The 


*  Chrandria  d«r  cfamtlichm  Dosniaigeiebidite,  p.  18,  %  6. 
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one  is  an  offshoot  of  the  other,  importaTtt,  it  is  true,  in  itself; 
pre-eminently  so  from  its  adoption  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  implanted  it  in  the  heart  of  his  disciples  with  a 
profound  significance  unknown  to  Judaisnt  In  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  hopes,  he  did  not  undertake  or  pretend  to 
embody  them  literally,  knowing  that  they  were  to  a  ^^at 
extent  visionary  and  iiapi  acticable.  The  Chris tiauity  w  hich 
he  created  was  a  spiritaal  Judaism.  The  later  Pauline 
phase  shews  a  separation  firom  the  old  religion,  where 
Christianity  stands  on  an  indepjsndent  footing.  The  remark 
is  true,  if  it  imply  that  Christianity,  in  its  beginning,  was 
founded  on  Judaism.  It  is  not  true,  if  it  mean  that  "  the 
whole  credit  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  rests 
and  depends  upon  Jesus  being  the  ^Messiah  of  the  Jews," 
as  Mr.  English  alleges,  understandinj^^  develo[»ed  Chris- 
tianity.* Had  a  belief  in  the  Messiali  to  come  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  oral  or  written  law,  an  essential  arti- 
cle in  the  Jewish  creed  ;  had  the  prophets  prcdktcd  a  great 
deliverer  and  sovereign  in  uniform  features  and  oolours ; 
had  they  described  the  introduction  and  progress  of  his 
reign  in  consistent  outline, — it  might  have  been  plausibly 
eontended  that  the  fuuudation  of  Christianity  must  be  laid 
upon  the  prophets ;  but  while  they  indulged  in  little  more 
than  ideal  hopes  of  a  great  restorer  of  their  race,  the  im- 
portance of  tlit'ir  Messiah  dwindles  into  comparative  insii;- 
nificance.  A  mass  of  fallaeious  reasuuing  lias  been  accu- 
nmlated  ou  the  assumption  of  the  prophetic  Messiah  being 
a  distinct  person  clearly  predicted  and  described,  with  the 
national  belief  in  him  being  a  fixed  principle.  Neither  Is 
correct  Hence  it  is  inconclusive  to  argue  against  the  truth 
of  Christianity  from  the  disagreement  of  Jesus's  character 
with  that  of  the  prophetic  Messiah.  What  though  he  did 
not  correspond  with  the  expected  monarch  ?  Jesus  did 
not  pretend  to  be  the  very  Messiah  of  Jewish  hope,  the 
niij^hty  ruler  to  whom  Israel  should  be  gathered,  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  established  iu  their  own  land  for 
ever.  He  did  not  undertake  to  deliver  Israel  from  all 
oppression,  and  reign  over  them  on  an  earth  changed  to  a 
universal  paradise.   He  did  not  assume  the  task  which  the 
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prophets  assigned  to  the  MesBiah,  of  making  the  Old  Tes- 
tament theoci-acy  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  Jerusalem 
the  metropolis  for  all  nations.  He  did  not  take  up  the 
Messianic  idea,  which  was  a  growth  in  bis  mind,  in  the 
prevailing  acceptation.  Discerning  a  germ  of  tiiith  i?i  its 
outer  shell,  he  separated  it  from  conimin^'led  gro.ssiiess. 
His  Messiahsliip  was  not  announced  till  towards  the  close 
of  his  ministry  ;  but  he  was  conscious  from  the  first  of  its 
antagonism  to  the  popular  notion;  though  the  convictloa 
that  he  was  to  folfil  it  in  a  higher  sensei  was  probably  the 
result  of  ripening  experience  and  mental  development 
The  un-Jewish,  un-Davidic,  spiritual  nature  he  gave  it^ 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  hierarchy,  and  exposed 
him  to  serious  misapprehension  even  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples.  In  adopting  tlie  idea  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  he 
elevated,  purified,  changed  it.  The  political  part  he  allowed 
to  dix>p,  or  dissolved  it  away  by  s])iritualizing  and  widening 
the  conception  of  "the  people  of  Gud,"  to  make  it  ethically 
univei-saL  Tlie  predicates,  "  Son  of  God,"  "  king,"  he  took 
in  a  mystic-theocratie  sense,  not  a  metaphysical  one.  In 
his  conscionsness,  the  ethical  character  of  the  Messianic 
idea  was  its  main  feature  ;  the  destruction  of  evil,  the  fear 
of  God,  pm-ity  of  ^oul,  the  prevalence  of  righteousness 
effected  by  the  sword  of  tlie  word,  he  employs  as  "  prince  of 
peace."  This  was  perfectly  le',ntimate;  nay  )nor(»  it  was 
most  desirable.  Tlie  divine  man  shewed  a  perfection  of 
wisdom  in  transforming  the  notion  as  he  did,  and  making 
it  the  possession  of  humanity,  the  unspeakable  gift,  centred 
in  himsell 

These  observations  shew  that  the  arguments  in  such 
books  as  Isaac  ben  Abraham's  Chismok  Smunah  and  £n« 
glish's  "Grounds  of  Christianity  examined  by  comparing 
the  Kew  Testament  with  the  Old,"  rest  on  sand.  Thus 
when  ben  Abmham  sums  up  one  of  his  chapters  with  the 
five  points  discussed  in  it,  viz.  1.  In  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah will  take  place  the  gathering  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
that  is,  of  all  Ismel ;  2.  Many  nations  will  join  Israel  as 
the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  3.  Gog  and  Magog,  that  is,  the 
powers  opposing  Israel,  will  be  overthrown  ;  4.  Undisturbed 
peace  wUl  then  reign  throughout  the  world ;  5.  The  king 
Messiah  wiU  have  dominion  over  all  the  world ;  and  then 
asserts  that  not  one  of  these  events  occurred  in  the  days  of 
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Jesns,  but  lather  the  leyerae,  he  metamorphoaeB  the  pro- 
phetic deUneations  into  real,  definite,  significant  jn^ic^tonc* 
Ideal  sketches,  the  aspiiations  and  hopes  of  seeis  glancing 
into  the  future  without  a  dear  knowledge  of  it,  are  trans- 
formed into  soraetliinj^  very  difleront.  The  able^^t  Jews 
tlieiiiselves,  perceiving,'  the  true  character  of  prophetic  torc- 
b()(h'ngs,  have  abandoned  belief  in  a  Messiah  to  come, 
counting  it  folly  to  expect  fnirh  a  personage  as  is  sketched 
by  the  prophets,  a  potentate  whose  attributes  do  not  reach 
the  highest  exceUenca 

Chnstianity  does  not  lest  on  the  exact  correspondence 
of  Jesus  and  his  work  with  the  hyperbolical  description  of 
the  Messiah  given  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Its  truth  does 
not  "  depend  on  ancient  revelations  which  are  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  more  pai-ticularly  and  immediately 
on  tlio  revelation'^  made  to  the  Jews  tlurein,"  as  Collins 
asserts.  The  assnnH.d  predirfions  ol  propiuis,  whose  ful- 
filment he  takes  to  be  the  conclusive  proof  tliat  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  true,  do  not  exi.st ;  and  if  they  did,  no 

external  evidence,  not  even  that  of  miracles^  possesses  the 
validity  of  the  internal  When,  therefore^  we  find  Sherlock 
asserting  that  "  the  argument  from  prophecy  becomes  ne* 
cessaiy  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  tmth 
is  consistent  with  itself,  so  this  claim  must  be  true,  or  it 
destroys  all  others,"  his  ideas  of  prophecy  and  its  evidence 
expose  Christianity  to  serious  attack.  lie  misapprehends 
the  nature  of  the  argument  Christianity  depends  on  tlio 
person  and  teachings  of  Jesns  Christ  as  they  arc  in  them- 
selves. The  best  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  is  its  spiritual 
ethics^  its  faiHPeaching  purity,  its  adaptation  to  the  deepest 
wants  of  man,  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
immortal  souL 

When  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  an  cxad  eorre- 
spondcnce  between  him  and  the  prophetic  delineations  could 
not  be  expected  becanse  f 'f  their  fanciful  and  var}'ing  pic- 
tnres.  Ancient  gropings  after  a  Messiah  were  imperfect, 
and  tinged  with  carnal  Judaism.  They  figured  one  who 
did  not  rise  mucli  above  the  type  of  a  magnified  David. 
Jesus  embodied  the  Messianic  conception  in  a  form  sur- 
passing the  flights  of  Jewish  fancy ;  the  dim  foreshadows 
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of  a  coming  One  melted  into  a  picture  of  perfect  light  The 
hopes  of  seers  were  fulfilled  in  a  higher,  holier  sense  than 
imagination  had  conceived.  They  were  ennobled  by  the 
man  of  sonows,  instead  of  being  debased  by  a  peonage 
corresponding  to  the  projected  temporal  princa  The  Jew* 
iah  empire,  established  on  a  more  glorious  footing  than  the 
oId»  and  administered  by  the  Davidic  Messiah  under  hea- 
venly protection,  is  a  poor  kingdom  compared  with  "  the 
kingdom  of  lionvpn,"  composed  of  a  community  of  humble, 
meek  and  merciful  men,  pure  in  heart,  lovers  of  peace, 
disciplined  by  trial,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear,  that  the  theolo- 
gians who  write  about  "the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  Christ*  take  an  incorrect  view  of  the  subject  The  Old 
Testament  presents  Messianic  prophecies  describing  an  id^ 
king;  it  does  Twt  predict  or  speak  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some 
may  think  this  an  incorrect  statement  in  the  face  of  the 
24th  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  where  the  risen  Saviour 
proves  to  the  eleven  disciples  assi-mbled  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  in  his  suffer- 
ings, deatli  and  i^esnrrectioji,  the  promises  of  Moses,  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  were  fulfilled  (ver.  44) ;  as  well 
as  of  John  V.  46,  where  Jesus  says,  "  Moses  wrote  of  mel" 
Tet  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  view  of  both  passages. 
With  the  former,  because  the  tradition  incorporated  in  the 
24th  chapter  of  the  third  Gospel  is  a  later  one  than  that  of 
the  first  and  second  Gospels  respecting  the  glorification  of 
Jesus,  having  its  own  dilhcultip-^  as  they  have  theirs.  Ori- 
ginating in  a  desire  to  satisfy  intellectual  doubts  ahnnt  flie 
corporeal  reality  of  the  risen  one,  it  attempts  to  dissipate 
them  very  imperfectly.  All  probaliility  is  against  the  alleged 
utterance  of  the  woixls  attributed  to  Christ  there ;  or  his 
meeting  the  disciples  at  the  place  and  time  specified.  Oui 
statement  is  also  consisteiit  with  John  t.  46,  because  the 
speeches  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  taken  as 
geneitdly  autlientic  That  Gospel  affords  little  help  in  ascer- 
taining what  Jesus  really  said. 

The  Messiah  of  the  Jews  was  not  tlie  Jesns  of  the  (los- 
pels,  though  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  dn^ii  us  to 
press  a  resemblance  between  them.  In  contending  with 
unbelieving  Judaism,  they  felt  an  apologetic  necessity  to 
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aceuniiilate  proof  that  the  tbeocratic  lestomtioii  of  David's 

kin<;<lom  which  the  Jews  hoped  for  was  vaio ;  and  that  all 

Israel  had  to  expert  wns  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Penetrated  with  tlie  l>eliof  that  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  fiiUilled  in  him,  they  used  the  sources  from 
which  they  eonipiled  with  that  view.  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
the  most  coiispictions  example  of  this  teiKh^ney.  The  Jesiis 
of  the  Gospels,  a  traiisformed,  exalted,  nobler  embodiment 
of  Messianic  hopes,  is  the  substance  before  which  the  dim 
and  ill-defined  shadow  projected  in  the  Old  Testament 
shrinks  away.*  To  urge  a  likeness  between  the  type  and 
antitype,  serves  to  shew  their  discrepancy. 

Mr.  EngUsh,  following  in  the  wake  of  It.  Tsane,  has  made 
<^evcre  remarks  on  the  New  Testament  writers  for  the  way 
in  which  they  quote  tie'  Hebrew  Scrijit urcs,  alleging  that 
they  give  allegorical  senses  never  intended  by  the  pntfihets, 
neglect  the  context,  distort,  add  to  and  abridge  their  n\  ords. 
His  reasoning  is  one-sided.  Jews  and  their  sympathizers, 
in  attacking  Christianity  should  remember,  that  the  New 
Testament  authors  commonly  quoted  the  Greek  version, 
which  is  a  Jewish  work  that  deals  very  freely  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  often  departing  from  and  altering  it.  Tliey 
shonld  remember  that  the  very  practice  reprehended  80 
hiirshly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  apostles  and  evangelists  were 
Jews,  whose  education  shaped  their  interpi-etations  and 
citations.  They  shonld  recollect,  too,  the  case  of  Surenhu- 
siiTS  and  the  learned  rabbi  whum  he  consulted  on  the  best 
way  of  vindicating  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  quoted  in  the  New.  Did  not  the  Jew  advise  the  Chris- 
tian to  peruse  the  Talmud,  with  the  allegorical  and  literal 
commentaries  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers,  to  observe 
their  several  ways  of  quoting  and  interpreting  Scripture,  to 
collect  as  many  materials  of  that  kind  as  would  be  sufHcient 
for  tlie  ]>urpose,  and  so  to  justify  all  the  citations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Xcw  ?  Suren1in«in«*s  collection 
goes  far  to  verify  the  remark,  that  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists did  no  more  than  Jewish  commentators  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  materials 
digested  by  the  Amsterdam  Professor  are  of  later  origin  than 


*  Semler  calls  the  Mesuab  of  the  Old  TcitUtDeut,  individuum  va^um  den 
aieh  ein  jader  aadon  gedaehC 
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the  New  Testament,  and  do  not  prove  a  similar  metltod  of 

exposition  iu  the  first  century  of  our  era,  some  abatement 
ought  certainly  to  be  made  on  that  score ;  though  the  Jews 
have  ever  boon  anxious  to  push  back  into  prior  ages  many 
portions  of  the  Talmud.  But  after  all  reasonable  deduction, 
the  fact  remains  that  Phiio  and  the  AlexaiKliiuns  allegorized 
as  much  as  anv  New  Testament  writer;  and  that  ralestinian 
exegesis,  even  in  the  iirst  century,  was  not  free  from  appli- 
cations of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Christian  authors,  or,  rather,  more  arbitrary  and  mystic 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  prophets  sketched  out  the 
great  future  of  religion,  distinctly  foretelling  events  in  the 
gospel  history  and  times.  This  is  a  precarious  argument, 
demanding  better  evidence  than  any  usually  adduced.  We 
admit  that  the  utterances  of  seers  and  popt*'  often  suit 
Christian  times,  and  aie  so  applied  by  expositors,  if  not  in 
a  primary,  at  least  in  a  secondary  .sense.  But  this  is  adap- 
taiian,  not  exegesis.  Inspired  prophets,  carried  away  on  the 
wiufis  of  imagination,  sometimes  furnish  ideal  pictures  which 
are  best  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  church.  Unconsciously 
to  themselves*  they  appear  like  instruments  in  the  Spirit's 
hand,  giving  forth  utterances  which  can  only  be  verified  in 
a  dispensation  different  from  their  own.  The  proposition 
that  they  predict  future  events  belonging  to  gospel  times 
cannot  be  sustained.  Tiieir  indistinct  gropings  may  strik- 
ingly con  espond  to  certain  phenomena,  but  were  not  diviuoly 
intended  to  foreshailow  them. 

The  interpretation  which  assumes  that  definite  events  in 
the  &r  distant  future  are  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament 
always  needs  sifting.  Becommended  in  Bishop  Newton's 
popular  but  superfidal  work,  it  has  lingered  too  long  in  the 
minds  of  the  many,  though  exploded  among  the  best  expo- 
sitors. No  attempt  to  revive  it  can  succeed.  Apologists 
msiy  try  to  reanimate  the  dead  theoiy,  but  it  falls  to  pieces 
iu  their  hanils.  Thus  when  Bidaam  says  that  "  ships  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afHict  A.sshur 
and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  lie  also  shall  perish  for  ever," 
some  refer  the  words  to  the  cessation  of  the  temporal  domi- 
nion and  polity  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  dominion  of  the 
Seleucidae,  who  were  the  i-ulers  of  Asshur  at  the  time  alluded 
to.  This  is  incorrect  *' He  also  shall  perish,"  means  Asshur, 
not  the  Hebrews   Proud  Assyria,  the  conqueror  of  Meso* 
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§otamia,  was  hastening  to  destmction  even  at  the  time  of 
ennacherib,  when  theso  words  were  put  into  the  month  of 
Balaam.  Neither  is  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Koiuans, 
and  the  subsequent  dispereion  of  the  Jews,  foretold  by  Closes 
in  Deuteronomy  (x:v\  lii.)  and  Leviticus  (xxvL  33) ;  the 
Assyrian  captivity  is  meant  theie;  The  part  of  Levitaciis 
in  question  belongs  to  Uie  Jefaovist ;  and  the  late  date  of 
Detttetonomy  is  well  eatablidied. 

Samuel  Datidbon. 


IV.— BISHOP  HAMPDEN. 

Some  Memorials  of  RennDick'i  n  U>>u> ^uh  n.  Bmlw})  of  Here- 
ford. Edited  by  his  Daughter,  iicurietta  Hampden. 
London :  Longmans.  1871. 

A  FKW  yoars  hence,  probaljly,  the  life  of  Dr.  Hampden 
will  be  much  more  widely  regarded  tlian  it  is  now  as  an 
in.stance  of  arrested  growth.  If  wl-  look  at  his  career  as  a 
whole,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  its  later  i)hases  altogether 
harmonize  or  tally  with  the  earlier.  Without  imputing  to 
him  the  least  iDsiDcehty  (and  theie  ia  no  doubt  that  hypo- 
criay  in  any  shape  is  the  last  &ult  which  can  be  laid  to  his 
charge),  we  can  scarcely  think  of  him  without  the  feeling 
that  the  complexion  of  his  closing  years  is  not  precisely 
that  which  the  tenor  of  his  early  life  would  have  led  us  to 
expect. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  minds  by  which  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  Oxford,  and  through  it  of  England,  in 
the  present  century  lias  been  most  influenced,  are  those  of 
ICopleston,  Whately,  Newman,  I'usey,  Arnold,  Hinds  and 
(Hampden,  or  that  every  one  of  these  men  felt  to  a  certain 
extent  the  pressure  of  those  intellectual  or  spiritual  forces 
which  have  brought  about  the  devdopment  of  that  modern 
liberalism,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  issua  But 
the  career  of  all  the  rest  is  far  more  rounded  off,  and  exhi- 
V>its  far  more  of  logical  completeness,  than  that  of  Hampden. 
Starting  from  the  point  of  an  ultni-Protestautism,  Dr.  New- 
man could  perfectly  appreciate  the  notion  of  resistance  to 
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authorily,  as  such,  and  could  thus  see  his  way  to  that  idea 
of  libenuum  of  which  for  a  time  Dr.  Pusey  shewed  himsdf 
as  somethinc;  very  like  the  avowed  champioiL  For  Dr.  New- 
iiiaii,  the  gradual  advance  from  his  first  position  to  the 
principle  of  absolute  submission  was  as  necessary  eukI  in- 
evitable as  it  afterwards  became  to  Frederick  William 
Faber ;  and  the  principle  so  embraced  was  carried  out  de- 
terminately  and  without  hesitation  to  its  extreme  logical 
mnlte.  With  Dr.  Fiuey  also  the  veooil  was  not  long  in 
coming ;  batj,  although  he  professed  now  to  regard  with 
horror  historical  doubts  which  in  his  treatise  on  German 
Kationalism  he  had  held  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  he  still 
retained  so  much  of  individual  freedom  or  obstinacy  of 
judgment  as  to  devise  a  theory  of  Catholicity  by  means  of 
which  he  could  with  a  safe  conscionce  continue  to  take 
his  own  course.  Here,  however,  as  lu  Dr  Newman's  case, 
there  was  nothinrr  more  to  be  louki  U  iui-.  Between  the 
conclusions  of  Lulli  these  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement 
there  was  little  difference  beyond  that  of  form.  The  infla- 
ence  of  Oopleston  was  chiefly  £elt  by  the  younger  generation 
in  which  Whately  stands  out  as  his  most  prominent  dis- 
ciple. Whatf'ly's  intellectual  life  presents  an  image  of  comr 
pleteand  seli-suflBicing  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  were  to  be  laid  in  reason,  or  the  results  of 
faith  were  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason.  Doubtless  all 
men  were  to  be  convinced,  not  dragooned  iut^j  belief  Doubt- 
less those  who  did  not  believe  were  not  to  be  addressed  as 
spiritual  outcasts,  or  as  brands  fitted  only  for  the  burning. 
But  beneath  all  this  remained  the  assurance  that  Dr. 
Whately's  creed  and  conclusions  were  absolutely  rights  and 
thatk  though  different  opinions  were  certainly  to  be  tolerated, 
yet  those  who  took  a  different  view  of  Christianity,  or  of  its 
leading  doctrines,  its  system  and  organization,  from  that  of 
Dr.  Whatoly,  were  persons  of  shallow  apprehension  or  per- 
verted judiriTipnt, — ill  short,  fools.  But  here,  again,  we  have 
the  same  rounding  off  of  the  whole  life  ;  or  rather  we  have 
more.  Whately  is  the  Aristotelian  avrapKr]^,  and  he  stands 
by  himself  or  in  his  own  secret  consciousness  rtrpdybivoi 
4vcv  >\f6yov.  Of  Arnold  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  say  what 
the  later  phases  of  his  life  would  have  been,  had  his  career 
been  prolonged.  With  a  thorough  hatred  of  all  unreality, 
and  sincerely  believing  himself  to  be  fighting  nmeservedly  for 
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genuine  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression,  he  yet  had 
clinging  aboat  him  certain  dogmatic  convictions  which  he 
insisted  on  identifying  with  Christian  faith,  and  which 
rnij^ht  in  the  end  linvo  led  him  to  conductions  justifying  or 
dt  iiianilingsometliii  j  more  than  UK  rcly  a  "  modified  theory 
of  persecution."  Ul  Jiishop  Hinds  alone  can  it  be  said  that 
the  liberalism  which  became  stereotyped  or  petrified  at 
a  certain  stage  in  Whately,  has  not  been  stunted  or  arbi- 
trarily cmsbed, — ^tfaat  he  alone  has  lived  to  maintain  the 
naelessness  of  all  tests  or  restrictions^  articles  and  subscrip- 
tions,— to  regard  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  all  learners  in  the 
great  school  of  the  world,  and  to  look  on  all  dogmas  as  on 
materials  which  further  thought  and  wider  knowledge  may 
render  it  needful  hereaft/»r  to  mould  into  a  different  shape. 
Of  him  alone  can  it  be  saiil  that  he  had  a  definite  point  of 
departure  frrmi  the  opinions  of  predominant  ]tnrties,  and 
that  from  this  i)oint  he  lias  advanced  fearlessly  in  si  an  h  of 
the  truth  of  facts,  without  regard  to  consequences  or  any 
secondary  considerations.  And  of  Dr.  Hampden  alone  can 
it  bo  said  that;  having  seemingly  laid  down  his  glove  in  a 
defiance  which  looked  like  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat^ 
he  failed  to  appear  in  that  part  of  the  lists  where  his  pre- 
sence was  naturally  looked  for, — that,  having  declared  his 
quarrel,  he  denied  the  ol)li;;ation  of  fl[,ditinfT  it  out, — that* 
thouL^h  there  might  be  a  gi-eat  cry,  tliere  was  little  wool. 

Yet  Dr.  Tlanipden's  sincerity  remains  beyond  question  ; 
and  it  is  unfair  and  jirohably  un  just  to  regard  his  opjionents 
Uii  necessarily  iuyincere.  In  all  likelihood,  with  many,  the 
conviction  of  the  pemicions  character  and  tendency  of  hia 
views  was  probahty  as  genuine  as  Dr.  Hampden's  convic- 
tion of  his  innocence ;  and  it  is  this  very  sincerity  of  the 
persecutor  and  the  persecuted  which  should  read  us  the 
most  instructive  lesson.  Few  also,  it  may  be,  will  be 
tempted  to  deny  that  the  range  of  Hampden's  reading  was 
wider  than  that  of  almost  all  other  men  of  his  generation 
at  Oxford,  and  that  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  before  the  tide  began  to  turn  strongly  towards 
the  more  ancient  patristic  literature.    13ut  Hauipdcu  ap- 

g reached  this  philosophy  with  the  predispositions  and 
onest  convictions  bred  in  him  \sy  early  training  and  asso- 
ciation ;  and  a  conflict  on  the  field  of  uie  scholastic  termi- 
nology became  inevitable.   It  was  impossible  that  this 
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terminology  could  l)e  accepted  by  him  without  a  stniggia 

In  so  far  as  his  belief  in  Christ  was  a  real  and  honest 
belief  in  a  love  which  embiaced  all  mankind,  and  in  a  Divine 
Spirit  whose  workings  were  not  to  be  repressed  within  the 
walls  of  a  Rysteiii,  a  theolofrj'  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
technical  nomenclature  could  not  fail  at  first  sight  to  be 
repulsiva  He  might,  after  a  resistance  of  whatever  length, 
own  himself  vanquished  ;  and  then  he  would  fall  at  once 
into  the  ranks  of  ordinary  traditionalists,  or  might  drift  away 
into  the  groat  ocean  of  Ftipal  obedience.  Or  he  might  see 
that  the  ptevalent  helie&  of  his  own  day  were  dther  the 
results  of,  or  were  in  great  part  shaped  by,  an  array  of 
terms  siniilar  in  nature  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of 
the  schoolmen  ;  and  then  he  would  at  once  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  theolof^ical  terminology  lay  the  root 
of  the  evil.  That  the  comprehen^^ion  of  a  scheme  or  system 
which  has  given  rise  to  endless  differences  of  opinion,  and 
to  form  anything  like  a  complete  idea  of  which  needs  a 
keen  and  practised  intellect,  should  be  demanded  by  God, 
either  as  a  condition  of  church  communion  or  as  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  was  a  proposition  intrinsically  incredible ; 
and  if  it  be  untrue,  then  clearly  no  proposition  could  be 
more  mischievous;  and  the  duty  of  all  true  Christians 
would  be  to  rise  up  and  do  their  best  to  root  out  the  canker 
which  must  in  the  end  oat  away  all  Christian  life.  Such, 
accordingly,  we  find  IJain])("len's  conviction  to  have  been  at 
startine ;  such,  doubtless,  he  supposed  that  it  remained 
through  life.  The  disease  is  described  in  terms  of  unequi- 
vocal clearness.  The  "speculative  logical  Christianity 
which  survives  among  us  at  this  day,"  "has  been,"  he 
asserts,  "the  principal  obstacle  to  the  union  and  peace  of 
the  Church  of  Christ"  The  whole  process,  which  has  had 
for  its  result  "  that  vast  apparatus  of  technical  terms  which 
Christian  theology  now  exhibits,"  was  radically  wrong  and 
vicious.  "  It  will  appear  that,  whilst  theologians  of  the 
schools  have  thought  they  were  establishing  religious  truth 
by  elaborate  argumentation,  they  have  been  only  multiply- 
ing and  arranging  a  theological  lanf^uage."  Nay,  even  this 
is  not  the  end  of  the  mischief  "  Experience  tells  us  that 
it  has  not  rested  hera  The  signs  have  been  converted  into 
things ;  the  combination  and  analysis  of  words  which  the 
logical  theology  has  produced,  have  given  occasion  to  the 
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passians  of  men  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the  phan- 
toms thoa  called  into  being."*  In  shorty  logical  theology 
has  wrought  nothing  but  harm;  and  it  would  liave  beea 

(ar  better  for  Christendom  and  the  world  if  there  had  npver 
been  any  logical  theology  at  all  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  words  such  as  these  were  as  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet summoning  men  to  mortal  battle  ;  and  as  little  can  we 
doubt  that  in  such  a  struggle  Dr.  Aruold  believed  himself 
to  be  engaged  by  the  side  of  his  fkiend.   "Tour  view  of 


Opinion,"  he  writes  to  Ilampden,  "  is  one  which  I  have  long 

cherished,  and  which  I  fondly  look  to  as  the  means,  under 
God,  of  biinging  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  only  unity 
that  is  at  once  practicable  nnd  desirable, — that  only  unity 
M'hich  Christ  and  Christ's  apostles  ever  designed  for  iff 
And  again  :  "  With  what  you  say  of  the  evils  of  a  technical 
and  theoretical  theology,  I  agree  most  fully.  I  understand 
you  to  mean  . . .  that  the  Scripture  is  to  be  used  for  lessons 
more  than  for  truths ;  that  morally,  and  as  far  as  our  own 
feelings  and  conduct  are  concerned,  we  may  make  deduc- 
tions from  Scripture  with  perfect  safety ;  hut  that  an  abstract 
deduction  drawn  from  language,  which,  when  speaking  of 
the  Divine  Being,  must  be  the  language  of  accommodation, 
is  generally  unwarranted  and  must  be  often  absurd.  This 
I  hold  to  be  so  true,  that  the  contrary  system  has  been  tiie 
worst  corruption  of  Christianity,  next  to  the  system  of 
priesteralt,  which  tlie  world  has  ever  seen  ;  it  has  turned 
away  our  eyes  from  the  bread  of  life,  while  it  has  beguiled 
us  with  a  stona'l 

It  is  impoeaible  to  mistake  the  dnft  and  logical  issue  of 
such  words  as  these  They  resolve  themsehres  into  the 
great  problem  in  the  determination  of  which  the  battle  be- 
tween theology  and  religion  must  be  fought  out  They 
imply  nothing  less  than  the  assertion  that  religion  belongs 
to  the  province  not  of  dogmas  but  of  faiths,  and  that  faiths, 
though  they  may  be  ap])roved  by  the  intellect,  yet  do  not 
come  to  us  through  the  apprehension  of  tlie  intellect.  In 
other  words,  faiths  must  be  for  all  times  and  all  countries, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  either  their  modification  or  their 
abrogation.  It  follows  that  every  proposition  which  cannot 
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be  raduced  into  this  permanent  fotm  is  a  dogma,  wbich 

may  possibly  or  probably  be  true,  but  which  ought  not  to 
be  hud  down  as  the  basis  either  of  religious  life  or  of  Chris- 
tian commnnion.  If  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  time  or 
place  in  whicli  tlio  proposition  that  God  is  good  can  cease 
to  be  true  or  undergo  the  least  modification,  then  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  a  faith  on  which  we  may  feed,  and  from 
which  every  child  of  man  must  draw  abundant  and  unfaiiiiiL^ 
nourishment,  It  ia  a  fidtl}  which  will  teach  him  that  Qoa, 
being  good,  mnst  love  all  his  cieatnres,  and  that»  as  He 
desires  their  good,  so  He  will  accomplish  it ;  and  80  On 
with  all  the  inferences  which  follow  directly  from  the  con- 
viction of  his  goodness  or  justice,  these  bemg  mere  syno- 
nyms for  the  same  qualities.  Hut  if  the  propositions  that 
God  is  One  in  Three  and  Three  in  One,  or  that  men  are  jus- 
tified by  the  imputation  to  them  of  tlie  righteousness  of  ano- 
ther, or  that  they  are  saved  because  the  punishment  due  to 
their  sins  has  been  home  by  another,  stand  on  a  diiferent 
footing. — a  it  be  the  &ct  that  these  statements  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  heart  and  conscience  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  Divine  Goodness  confessedly  does, — i(  xather,  it 
be  trne  that  some  of  these  propositions  are  felt  moie  and 
more  to  be  a  burden  on  thongnt  and  to  stunt  the  proper 
growth  of  the  mind,  or,  further,  appear  to  be  even  morally 
repulsive, — then  these  projjoaitions,  whether  tme  or  false,  are 
simply  dogmas  witli  which  religion  in  its  essence  has  no 
necessary  concera  It  follows,  therefore,  that  nothing  can 
be  really  a  lieiith  unless  it  be  a  truth  on  which  all  men  may 
live,  aluiou^h  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  may  &ncy  that 
they  are  living  on  faiths  when  they  are  really  starving  them- 
selves with  husks  and  straw  in  the  form  of  propositions 
which  coirespond  with  no  fact  It  is,  further,  possible 
that  men  who  are  stunting  their  spiritual  growth  in  this 
way,  may  yet  be  fully  convinced  that  tlir  process  is  not 
wholesome,  and  may  see  veiy  clearly  the  misciiief  wliich  it 
may  be  doing  in  the  societies  around  them.  They  may,  in 
fact,  be  really  living  on  a  deeper  faith,  while  they  continue 
to  profess  their  adhmnee  to  certain  propositions  which 
may  be  purely  dogmatic  or  technical,  and  tnev  may  protest 
against  the  evils  of  a  scientific  theology  with  the  vdiemence 
and  fervour  of  a  righteous  conviction.  In  other  words,  they 
have  got  hold  of  a  truth  which  may  be  mighty  to  the 
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pulling  down  of  strongholds  ;  they  arr  wi(>lding  a  weapon 
which  is  the  awoid  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  things  which  feel 
themselves  vulnerable  by  that  wea])on  are  filhMl  w  ith  fear 
accordiii^dy  and  strive  to  blunt  its  eilLn-,  wliile  they  in  whose 
hands  it  is  may  not  know  how  far  iL  may  be  necessary  lor 
them  to  bear  it 

This  sketch,  so  far  as  it  goe%  piedaely  represents  the 
position  of  Hampden  aiid  ^nold.   Wheuier  or  not  they 
chose  to  act  consistently  and  thoroughly  on  their  princi- 
l^les,  they  had  committed  themselves  to  the  assertion  that 
uU  intf'lloctual  systems  of  theologj^  may  be  wrong  and 
certainly  are  supei-fluons,  and  that  in  particular  the  srho- 
]  lastic  theology  had  inilueuced  the  theology  of  the  fH(  sent 
J  day  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  purely  in  the  way  of 
ij  evil,  and  was  therefore  a  thing  to  be  utterly  resisted  and 
I  put  down.  But  what  complexion  would  these  assertions 
I  assume  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  felt  convinced  that  the 
\  scholastic  terminology  and  the  theology  of  Athanasius  must 
\  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that  there  were  many  doctrines 
1  which  Hampden  and  Arnold  might  continue  to  r^rd  as 
j  faiths  or  living  realities,  but  on  whifh  the  weapon  wliich 
they  wielded  uiight  in  the  end  do  summary  exeeutiou  ? 

Men  may  be  right  or  wnong  in  their  acts,  but  they  do  not 
act  without  motive;  and  when  large  bodies  of  men  shew 
themselves  resolutely  bent  on  a  given  couree  of  action,  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  they  are  animated  by  a  true 
instinct,  if  not  by  a  dear  intelleotual  conviction.  Can  we 
I  possibly  fail  to  see  that  in  Hampden's  indignant  protest 
against  the  evils  of  a  technical  theological  terminology,  a 
most  constraining  motive  was  furnished  to  all  who  felt  that 
some  portion  or  other  of  this  terminology  was  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  systems  which  they  sought  to  uphold? 
Can  we  doubt  that  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the 
laoveaient  against  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  the 
Bishop-elect  of  Hereford  ? 

An  attempt  has  been  made  bjr  the  editor  of  these  Memo- 
rials to  account  for  the  opposition  to  or  pemecution  of  her 
&ther  on  different  grounds.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  a 
daughter,  writing  of  one  to  whom  she  stands  in  so  close  a 
relation,  would  be  the  most  competent  judge  of  the  motives 
which  called  forth  the  angry  antagonism  of  1836;  but  she 
has  probably  been  encouraged  by  others  to  assert  that 
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"  many  causes, — political  and  peraonal, — combined  on  those 
occasions  to  swell  the  numbers  and  to  impart  heat  and 
bitterness  to  the  struggle  f  and  further  to  state  that,  never- 
theleas^  "it  seems  to  have  been  his  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  Dissenters  ta  admission  to  the  University  of  Oxford  that 
drew  down  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  unpopularity ;  and 
the  Banipton  Lectures  (the  ostensible  cause,  though  pub- 
lisheil  yi  ars  before)  were  then  reviewed  with  the  acrimo- 
nicnis  fi  clings  which  the  views  advocated  in  the  pamphlet 
had  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  most  strenuously 
opposed  any  less  exclusive  form  of  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versities than  the  one  then  existing."* 

That  this»  in  few  words,  is  not  the  true  statement  of  the] 
case^  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  the  explicit  assertions  of 
some  who  took  part  in  the  movement  against  HampdenJ 
In  reply  to  the  Spectator,  which  had  adopted  ^liss  Hamp- 
den's version  of  the  story,  a  "Sexagenaii  ni"  who  voted 
against  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  dechires  "  most  solemnly, 
of  his  own  knouludge,"  that  the  facts  were  different.  "We 
really  believed  (and  1,  for  one,  believe  kis  luiiiiy  now  as  I 
did  then)  that  the  statements  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  were 
utterly  subversive  of  Christianity,"  that  is,  of  Christianity 
in  the  sense  attached  to  the  term  by  the  "  Sexagenarian/'-f 
We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  this  statement ;  and  it  is 
clearly  our  business  rather  to  seek  for  a  sufficient  niotivo 
than  to  charf::e  men  with  causeless  lying.  Whether  Mr  New- 
man i?i  his  paniplilet  published  in  18.^0,  misrf»pres(!nted 
Dr.  liauipden  s  meaning  or  exaggerated  tl)''  force  of  his  state- 
ments, is  a  matter  of  very  secondary  impoi  tance  ;  but  apart 
from  this,  there  can  be  uo  question  that  the  maintainers  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation  might  reasonably  feel 
that  their  own  house  was  endangered  when  the  terminology 
of  the  scholastic  theologians  was  assailed.  Their  neiph- 
bour*8  dwelling  was  on  fire :  how  should  they  know  that 
the  flames  would  not  extend  to  their  own?  Anglicans,  of 
whatever  shade,  might  justly  feel  the  same  anxiety,  and 
fail  to  receive  tlic  slightest  comfort  from  Dr.  Ilampden'a 
assumnce  that  tliere  was  not  the  least  cause  for  alarm. 

The  histoiT  of  tlie  next  century  will  in  all  likelihood 
sliew  that  Dr.  Hampden's  opponents  were  more  keen-sighted. 


•  P.  ?l.  t  Spectator,  May,  6,  1871,  p.  540. 
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or  at  the  least  had  a  troer  instinct^  than  himseE  The  tra- 
ditional orthodoxy,  which  cannot  or  will  not  part  from  its 
peculiar  phrases,  whatever  may  be  the  complexion  of  its 
creed,  had  seen  the  snake  in  the  gi-ass,  and  it  started  aside 
with  the  terror  of  the  Grand  Master  in  Scott's  romance, 
when  the  dwarf  Kectauebos  croaked  out  the  words,  "  Accipe 


That  Dr.  Hampden  did  all  that  he  could,  and  more  per- 
haps than  he  ought,  to  soothe  his  antagonists  and  disann 
opposition,  it  is  alDiost  soperfluous  to  say.  He  felt  keenly 
the  emshing  harden  of  tiie  terminology  of  Aquinas ;  he 
did  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  terminology  employed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  and 
accordingly  he  rejected  and  protested  against  the  one,  while, 
clinging  to  the  other,  he  further  insisted  that  its  dogmatic 
propositions  were  based  on  corresponding  realities.  Uncon- 
scious though  he  may  have  been  of  the  fact,  his  work,  so 
far  as  the  history  and  growth  of  English  thought  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  was  already  done.  Henceforth  his 
task  was  to  shew  that  the  weapon  which  could  deal  so 
trenchant  a  stroke  against  mediflBval  technicalities,  was  a 
very  blunt  and  harmless  weapon  indeed  if  turned  against 
the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England.  Prom  this  pointy 
his  career  may  furnish  matter  for  satisfaction  to  such  as, 
look  upon  dogma  as  indispensable  for  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian life :  for  those  who  rej^ard  it  in  its  connexion  with  the 
growth  of  the  liuman  mind,  it  loses  well-nigh  all  its  interest. 
Ilenccfortli  his  great  eflurt  seemed  to  be  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  enemy  of  no  theological  terniinohjgy  except 
such  as  might  seem  to  himself  to  be  dry  and  barren,  and 
that  fortunately  most  of  the  dogmas  maintained  by  High- 
churchmen  or  Low-churchmen  happened  not  to  come  into 
this  list  Thus  he  could  assert  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (and  doubtless  with  the  most  perf*  t  Ik  ii  Asty),  "that 
a  belid  in  the  great  revealed  truths  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation"  liad  becni  his  "stay  through  life/'  and  that  he 
utterly  disclaimed  "the  imputation  of  inculcating  any  doc- 
trines at  variance  with  these  foundations  of  Christian  hoijc." 
To  him  tht  se  du^nas  were  rcailities  ;  in  other  words,  he 
thought  that  he  had  reacV^dTIje  ideas  which  lie  at  the  hot^ 
toni  of  them,  and  he  had  Honestly  convinced  himself  that  iu 
these  ideas  he  found  wholesome  and  necessary  food.  Nor  did 
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be  stand  alone  in  his  position.  Arnold  conld  say  with  troth, 
speaking  of  ^mpden  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  He  is  engaged 
in  the  same  battle  against  technical  theological  language,  to 
which  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  eqnu  dislike ;  while 
he  would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors 
against  which  the  Articles  wero  directed/'*   Whether  some 
of  their  own  tenets  could  or  couid  not  be  brought  under 
ban  as  being  mere  bits  of  technical  theolofjical  language, 
neither  ever  paused  to  consider ;  and  Hampden  could  say  i 
calmly  that  "  we  are  come  to  this  point  that  we  must  debate  i 
afresh  the  grounds  on  which  the  Befovmation  was  esta- 1 
blishedy^f  without  perceiying  that  his  method  (its  troth  | 
being  for  the  moment  granted)  might  possibly  be  carried  fur- 
ther than  he  chose  to  carry  it  himsel£    Such  a  suspicion 
manifestly  never  crossed  his  mind  when  ho  thanked  his 
parishionci*s  of  Ewelme  for  the  farewell  address  in  which 
they  say  :  "  You  have  ever  made  the  great  dortrine  of  Justi-  i 
fication  by  Faith  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Jems^'^'^ 
Christ  a  prominent  feature  in  your  preaching  ... Yon  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  us  the  scriptural  view  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shewing  how  the 
Divine  as  well  as  human  nature  must  have  met  in  the 
spotless  sacrifice  for  sin/'}   If  Dr.  Hampden's  declarations 
elsewhere  had  left  the  door  open,  it  might  have  been  uiged 
that  the  notion  of  justification  by  imputed  righteousness 
_j^/^vas  just  one  of  those  creations  of  a  technical  theology 
^  against  which  it  was  tlio  work  of  his  life  to  struggle ;  but 
he  has  left  no  such  loophole ;  and  if  such  had  been  his 
conviction,  his  sense  of  honesty  and  truth  would  at  once 
have  led  him  to  warn  them  earnestly  in  his  reply  against 
being  caught  in  so  mischievous  a  snare.  That  tMs  doctrine 
belongs  to  the  re^on  of  an  artificial  theology,  is  maintained 
by  the  vast  miyonty  of  Christians ;  and  Dr.  Newman  couldL 
speak  of  it  as  a  modem,  private^  arbitrary,  nnseripturat^ 
system,  which,  promising  liberty,  conspires  against  it  It 
is  impo  "ible  that  a  statement  can  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
for  faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  the  word, 
when  a  writer  like  Dr.  Newman  can  speak  of  it  as  a 
"  strange  paradox, '  which  says  that  "the  glory  ot  God's  pro- 
nouncing u3  righteous  lies  in  His  leaving  us  unrighteous." § 

•  P.  »1.  t  P.  90.  *  p.  135. 

§  Lectures  on  Jastification,  pp.  63,  80.  Theae  Lectares,  it  i«  scaiceljr  neces- 
■try  to  mf,  Iran  pqbliilud  long  befm  Dr.  N«wiub  Iflffc  Oxfoid. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  The 
veT}'  ground  of  Hampden's  quarrel  with  the  scholastic 
thonlo^^y  was  tlmt  it  uiade  propositions,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  true,  to  be  of  the  essence  of  f;iith  and  it'liginnj 
when  really  they  were  not  so.  Tliu  doctiiiie  of  reconciliation 
or  atonement  by  sul)Stitutioii  m\\y  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but 
it  is  essentially  a  tenet  whicli  must  bo  deii\  ud  by  intellec- 
tuftl  inference  and  must  be  embraced  by  the  mind,  before 
the  feeling  which  in  sapposed  to  be  its  necessary  accom- 
paniment can  be  awakened  in  the  heart.  Bnt  Hampden 
did  not  choose  to  see  this ;  and  wlien  he  was  chained  with 
underminiii!^  the  foundations  of  the  traditional  system,  he 
could  "solemnly  deny  the  scandalous  imputation."  **As 
an  honest  man,  I  say,  I  do  not,  and  never  did  for  one 
moment  of  my  life,  in  thour^ht  or  word,  hold  or  maintain 
any  other  doctrine  respecting  our  Lord's  most  holy  person 
and  His  blessed  work  of  Redemption  than  thai  which  is 

Elainly  set  forth  from  Scripture  in  the  Articles  and  Forma* 
iries  of  our  Church.  I  bold  too,  and  have  ever  held  most 
firmly,  the  fidl  doctrine  of  the  Holy  IMnity,  as  stated  on 
the  same  authority  in  the  same  documents  of  the  Church.*** 
The  statement  deserves  implicit  belief,  in  however  strange 
a  light  it  may  exhibit  his  powers  of  perception.  Here  are 
documents,  full  of  a  technical  theological  terminology,  which 
have  been  pronouncpfl  by  a  large  majority  of  Cliri^fcTuloiu 
to  be  inaccurate,  insuilicient,  or  wrong  from  begnjiung  to 
end  ;  here  is  a  doctrine  which,  on  the  relations  of  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  First  and  the  Second,  lays 
down  a  proposition  which  the  whole  Eastern  Church  rejects 
as  both  unscriptural  and  &lse;  and  yet  the  great  antagonist 
of  technical  theological  system  could  embrace  them  all 
without  the  least  misgiving. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  work  which  he 
looked  npon  as  especially  his  own,  would  seem  in  his  own 
person  to  have  come  utterly  to  nought ;  but  although  it 
had  little  effect  in  modifying  bis  own  beliefs,  it  had  a  very 
powerful  eltect  on  the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
beliefs  of  others.  Firmly  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  iu  the 
Formularies  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  yet 
was  not  so  absolutely  sure  of  their  indefectibiUty  as  to  cast 


♦  P.  266. 
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stones  at  olliurs  who  liad  reached  a  diilcrent  couclusion. 
The  commnnion  to  which  he  helon^  (he  told  the  people 
of  Hereford  at  a  meeting  for  Education,  when  first  he  went 
among  them)  he  regarded  as  superior  to  others,  believing 
that  it  taught  the  truth ;  but  "  while  he  said  this,  he 
fljiowed  every  consideration  for  the  honest  somples  oC 
others,  assignin-j;  to  them  the  same  conscientious  motives 
which  actuated  liimself,  following  as  they  did  the  same 
Scriptures  for  their  guide."*  So  again,  in  the  letter  which 
conveyed  the  confession  of  his  faith  to  Lord  John  liussell, 
ho  said:  "AVkiiat  I  fuliy  believe  that  there  is  but  oue 
Catholic  Faith,  I  am  not  required  by  this  persuasion  to 
treat  disieepectfolly  or  nnchaiitably  all  that  differ  from  ns, 
or  that  conscientiously  declare  that  they,  for  their  part^ 
cannot  leain  that  Faith  from  the  Rible."f 

Taken  along  with  his  belief  of  the  valne  of  theological 
terminology,  such  words  as  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  clashing  with  the  sketch  of  IlamjuL  n's  theory  by  Dr. 
Newman,  who  rej)resents  him  as  saying  tiiat  although  "  he 
firmly  believes  the  Church's  dogmatic  statements  concerning 
the  Trinity,  6iG.,  and  at  a  proper  season  would  contend  as 
zealously  against  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines,  as  those  who 
think  thati  in  the  case  of  others,  belief  in  them  is  of  import- 
ance  to  eternal  sahration;"  yet  he  *<will  not  pronounce 
heretical  opinions  (so  called)  to  be  dangerous  to  any  being 
in  the  world,  ezcSept  to  those  who  do  not  hold  them/ } 

That  the  storms  which  were  aroused  by  his  nomination 
to  the  Divinity  Trofcssorsliip  and  the  See  of  Hereford  should 
be  followed  by  periods  of  cairn,  of  a  sriiiewhat  humdrum 
kind,  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise.  The  world  had 
already  heard  all  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  to  say  ;  and  the 
very  honesty  of  liis  character  made  the  assurance  doubly 
sure  that  bdiefo,  in  which  he  declared  himself  never  to  have 
for  a  moment  fslteied,  would  continue  unshaken  to  the  end. 
It  was  thus  natural  that  after  his  consecration  little  more 
should  be  heard  of  Bishop  Hampden  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  diocese.  Old  friends  and  scholars  were  glad  to  greet  again 
in  their  new  shape  the  essays  which  he  had  contributed  to  the 
EncycloprpdiaBritannica  on  the  Fathers  ofGreek  Philosophy ; 
but  if  some  liberal  thinkers  hoped  that  when  the  fuiy  of 

•  p.  IRn.  f  p. 

t  See  tbo  Sexagexkuruui's  letter,  alreodj  referred  to,  Spectator,  Maj  6|  1871. 
VOL.  VIIL  2  C 
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the  maltitude  was  let  loose  against  tbe  Bisbop  of  Natal, 
Br.  Hampden  would  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Thiilwall  or 

Dean  Stanley,  they  were  doomed  to  find  that  Hampden 
would  disappoint  tiiem  not  less  than  Whaiely.   At  a  time 

when  plain  speaking  was  more  than  ever  called  for  from  nil 
liberal  men.  Bishop  Hampdrn  could  content  himself  with 
equivocal  platitudes  about  "  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  of  the  sacred  value  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"*  and  with  the 
direct  misstatement  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  attempt- 
ing to  disturb  that  conviction.  Thus  the  man  who  had 
declared  that  he  could  not  judge  uncharitably  of  those  who 
drew  from  the  Scriptures  conclusions  different  fitomhis  own, 
oonld  dismiss  the  whole  work  of  Bishop  Golenso  with  the 
remark,  that  "  the  question  concerned  in  an  examination  of 
the  credit  due  to  an  allr-nrnd  history  is  not  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  inles  of  arithmetic,  i*  If  he  spoke  thus,  not  having 
read  the  books,  he  is  beyond  most  other  men  without  excuse, 
as  his  one  complaint  against  his  countrymen  is,  that  large 
^umbers  of  them  had  condemned  him  without  having  looked 
at  a  page  that  he  had  written.  If  he  had  read  the  books^ 
he  must  have  known  that  the  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  old  Mosaic  and  l^vitical  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  never  carried  ou^  is  at  the  least  not  an 
arithmetical  objection. 

If  it  be  a  defect  in  a  theological  guide  not  to  sec  clearly 
or  even  to  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  they  who  intiusted  themselves  to  Dr.  Ham])den 
were  in  safe  hands.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther, the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  tlie 
adherents  of  all  the  traditional  systems,  it  is  the  precise 
method  and  attitude  assumed  by  those  who  treat  those 
systems  and  their  origin  as  matters  for  perfectly  impartial 
and  unbiassed  analysis.  But  this  Bishop  Hampden  made  no 
effort  to  learn.  He  is  content  to  deal  with  Strauss  and  the 
Tubingen  school  generally  as  with  men  who  regard  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  one  long  parable  or  nlli'gory,|  and 
to  assert  emphatically  that  "it  is  the  fuuii:uni  ntal  objection 
to  the  miraculous,  existing  in  some  minds  adtlicted  to  scien-  j 
tific  investigation,  that  has  given  rise  to  their  method  of  | 
Scripture  interpretation."§  A  greats  mistake  could  scarcely 
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be  marlo    Strauss  nay,  it  is  true,  reject  one  by  one  the 
several  narratives  contained  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  if  he  does 
80,  it  is  cliicfly  because  these  narratives  are  self-contra- 
dictory ;  aiid  beyond  all  doubt  the  discussion  in  this  country  , 
has  passed  away  from  the  region  of  miracle  to  that  of  mere  -'n^ 
historical  critioisiii  as  sncL  Xbe  leol  aigument  now  resta 
on  the  manifest  contradietionSk  absurdities  and  impossi- 
bilities exhibited  by  those  portions  of  the  Gospel  nanativea 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  miracle — con- 
tradictions turning  on  the  secrecy  in  which  the  Messiah- 
ship  is  wrapped  in  tlie  S3'noptic  Gospels,  and  the  stormy  * 
publicity  accorded  to  it  tliroughout  the  whole  ministry  in 
the  fourth  Gospel, — on  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
narratives  of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Je^>as,  in  the  visit  r 
of  the  magi,  the  purificatiuii,  the  flight  iuto  Kgypt,  the  ( 
return  to  Judiea  and  Nazareth, — on  the  contradictory  / 
accounts  of  the  relations  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Messiah,  / 
—on  the  manifest  fakehood  of  such  legends  as  that  of  the 
watch  kept  at  the  grave  of  Jesus.   The  inference  is^  that 
narratives  which  are  not  trustworthy  in  the  most  ordinary 

^ — mattei-s,  are  not  to  be  credited  when  they  relate  events  which 
impose  any  heavier  tax  on  our  powers  of  belief  Such  is 
the  ival  attitude  of  modern  criticism  and  thou;^dit  towards 
the  iiifluiy  winch  is  claimed  as  the  basis  for  all  the  tradi- 
tional systems  of  Christeudom;  and  of  this  momentous 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  controversy  Dr.  Hampden 
was  altogether  unawaia  It  will  be  to  their  own  hurt  if 
they  who  opposed  Dr.  Hampden  continue  to  ignore  the  real 
questions  at  issne*  and  substitute  for  them  the  problems 

.    of  an  age  gone  by. 

T5at  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  nnd  in  spite  of  the  neutral 
tints  shed  over  the  whole  of  his  later  career,  Bishop  llamp- 
tlen  did  a  substantial  work  in  his  generation ;  and  his  cry 
for  a  clearer  and  purer  atniospliere  than  that  of  the  domi- 
nant schools  of  theolo«fy  will  not  have  been  sent  up  in  vaiu. 
Hence  these  Memoriius,  slight  as  they  are,  must  retain  a 
permanent  value  as  illustrating  the  course  and  tendencies 
of  English  thought  during  the  genemtions  which  witnessed 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Oxford  movement  in  the 
nineteenth  century, 

Pbbbbttbb  AMauoAKua 
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TIu  Life  and  Times  of  the  Bev.  John  Wesley,  if«<4..  Founder 

of  &e  MeikodigU.  By  the  Bev.  L.  !^enxiaii.  8  vols. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughtoa  1871. 
Mn  Wedey  and  ^  Evangelioal  JSeaeUon  of  ffie  Sightemtk 

CtnJtwry,  By  Julia  Wedgwood.  London:  Macmiflan  and 

Ca  1870. 

•  Jokn  Wesley's  Place  in  Church  Hutary  ddermdned,  wUk  tk» 
aid  of  Facts  and  Documents  unknown  to,  or  unnoticed  hy, 
his  Biographers.  By  R  Denny  Urlin.  Bivingtons :  Lon- 
don, Oxford  and  Cambridga  1870. 

I  HAVE  lately  met  with  the  following  descriptioiL  It 
seems  uiigiiiiilly  to  have  fonned  part  of  a  sermon  or  lecture, 
bat  it  will  serve  my  purpose  as  an  intioductlon  to  the  pre- 
sent paper. 

"  See  that  small,  active,  clerical-looking  man,  aa  he  rides  ou 
honeback,  day  by  day  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  pasae^  in 
regular  course,  time  after  time,  over  the  Ittigth  aad  breadth  of 
the  land.  When  he  comes  in  his  journeys  to  a  town  or  village 
which  he  deems  suitable  for  his  work,  he  lifts  up  his  voice,  on 
the  green,  or  in  the  square,  or  at  the  cross,  and  proclaims  the  glad 
tidings  with  which  his  heart  is  charged.  Some  listen,  and  some 
deride.  How  the  rode  multitade  la  ailent  and  aubdued  as  by  an 
enchuiter^a  epeU,  and  than  it  riaea  up  to  threaten  destruction, 
roaring  and  tossing  like  the  wevw  of  the  sea.  Bat  the  xeeolt  i% 
that  tlie  Aico  of  tlie  whole  population,  in  its  religious  aspect,  is 
changed  by  the  elibrts  of  that  man.  He  was  no  vulgar  fanatic, 
pandering  for  notoriety.  lie  was  a  ^ntleman  and  a  scholar,  with 
aristocratic  prejudices,  and  a  ftatulioUB  severity  of  speech.  But 
seeing  how  those  for  whom  Christ  died  were  everywhere  perish- 
ing  as  by  moml  pestilence  and  famine,  his  lieart  was  hot  withia 
him,  and  he  went,  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  acade- 
mical repute,  and  social  custom,  and  personal  taste,  and  actually 
took  the  healing  medicine  and  the  vital  broad  to  the  very  dwell- 
ings and  cliambers  of  spiritual  hunger  and  disease.  That  was 
all  he  did.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  work  lay  no  small  degree  of 
its  power ;  and  when  we  contrast  the  individual  character  of  the 
effort  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed, 
we  fool  that  thus  to  trust  in  tliat  simplicity  was  to  reach  to  the 
sublime.    Such  was  John  VV^esley." 
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I  shall  pursue  the  plan  I  pursued  before,  following  the 
coQise  of  Mr.  Wesley's  life,  from  the  point  where  I  last  left 

it,  in  the  way  of  comment  rather  than  of  narrative  ;  but  I 
wish  to  give,  as  a  kind  of  backgrnnnd  to  what  I  may  ad- 
vance, sorae  general  idea  of  the  arduous  exertions  to  which 
he  subjected  himself  from  the  time  when  his  societies  began 
to  be  loriiied  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  these  exertions  that  I  have  prefaced  my  re- 
marks by  the  extract  just  quoted 

The  extent'of  the  labours  to  which  lilr.  Wesley  subjected 
himsdf  was  perfectly  marvellous,  and  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  man  would  be  pronounced  impossibla  His  was, 
literally,  labour  without  rest ;  for  when  he  desisted  from  his 
usual  employments,  it  wn*?  always  either  uuder  the  pressure 
of  illness,  or  from  the  necessity  of  some  special  task,  and 
his  normal  habits  were  invariably  resumed  immediately  on 
the  cause  of  their  interruption  being  removed.  That  min- 
istry at  lai^e  by  which  he  made  the  whole  kingdom  his 
pansh,  lasted  about  fifty  years,  and  all  those  years  were 
similarly  occupied  by  him.  Not  a  day  in  them,  which 
could  be  80  nsed,  was  exempted  from  the  common  us^  and 
not  a  part  of  any  day  in  which  his  uniform  purpose  could 
be  forwarded  was  otherwise  spent  Every  scrap  of  time  was 
appropriated  according  to  a  pre-nrrnngcd  plan,  and  the  full 
amount  of  appropriation  was  secured  by  an  attention  to  the 
most  exact  order  of  procednre.  At  four  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing the  business  of  the  day  began,  and  it  was  onlinarily 
finished  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  each  night  As  many 
sennons  were  daily  preached  as  could  be  crowded  into  the 
time,  aU  hours  being  made  available  for  that  kind  of  sendee; 
Beading  was  carried  on  along  witli  travelling.  Literary 
undertakings  were  puisned  at  all  intervals  which  could  be 
snatched  from  the  more  regular  exercises.  This  preaching, 
travelling,  reading  and  writing,  was  mixf'd  with  a  constant 
visitfition  of  societies  and  individuals  in  every  place,  where 
jVlethodism  had  taken  root  The  conrontration  of  power  by 
wliich  these  connected  and  continued  efforts  were  effected, 
ia  Hij  remarkable  as  any  tiling  belonging  to  them.  Mr.  Wesley 
seemed  for  the  most  part  to  have  ul  ms  energies  a^  all  times 
at  his  command.  One  aim,  that  of  enforcing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  idigious  truth,  he  kept  steadily  before  his  eyes ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  it  at  every  step  he  took.  He 
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nerer  agitated  himself,  and  new  Buffered  Idmaelf  to  flae^ 
He  plii^;ed  into  no  action  that  he  had  not  pxeviously  nia& 
up  his  mind  about;  and  he  conducted  what  he  had  tiitia 
decided  upon  with  a  quiet  confidence  peculiar  to  himaelC 

Thus  he  said  :  "  Though  I  am  always  in  haste,  I  am  never 
in  a  hurry  ;  bemiise  I  never  undertake  any  more  work  tlian 
I  can  go  through  with  perfect  calnmeBS  of  spirit"*  Hia 
preaching  was  the  plain,  pointed  utterance,  without  rant  or 
affectation,  of  what  he  had  to  dehver.  So  it  was  witli  his 
writings.  He  composed  slowly,  forming  every  word  with 
cautious  aocunu^,  but  never  pausing  and  never  hx>king 
hack.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  the  delibenition 
arising  from  a  knowledge  beforehand  of  how  it  should  be 
done,  and  waa  dismissed  with  th»  consciousness  that  it  had 
been  done  according  to  the  intention  entertained. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  prf^pcr  place  to  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching,  an  allusion  to 
that  topic  having  just  been  made.  At  tliis  distance  of  time 
we  are  not  likely  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  it.  blatters  tliat 
ooncem  voice  and  action  must  be  left  veiy  much  to  the 
imagination,  though  some  little  is  known  in  this  direction. 
His  voice  was  a  very  flexible  one,  and  his  action  was  the 
oppoeite  of  violent  Any  peculiarities  attaching  to  him  in 
these  respects  were  overborne  by  the  naturalness  of  his 
whole  demeanour.  His  glance  was  singularly  piercing.  "As 
so(m  a«  he  "ot  upon  the  Stand,"  says  John  Nelson,  "he 
stroked  hack  his  hair,  and  turned  his  face  toward  where  I 
stood,  and  I  thought  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me.  His  count-e- 
nance  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon  me  before  I  heard 
him  speak,  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  dock,  and  whoi  he  did  spedc  I  thought  his  whole  dis- 
course was  aimed  at  me/f  His  appeals  very  frequently 
assumed  a  personal  character,  being  addressed  to  his  hearers 
not  as  an  undistinguished  mass,  but  as  though  he  could 
single  out  the  indivithials  to  whom  thoy  applied  ;  and  what 
he  said  conveyed  the  impression  that  his  own  thought  and 
feeling  fully  answered  to  the  ck»cLriue  he  proclaimed.  It 
was  a  striking  expression  oi  Mr.  ]\Ioore's — "At  this  moment 
I  well  remember  my  first  thought  after  hearing  him  preach 


•  Wesley's  Works,  VoL  WI.  ^  287. 
t  The  Jonnil  of  Hr.  John  Hdion,  9. 14. 
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nearly  fifty  years  ago  :  '  Spirituul  things  are  rtotu  ral  tliin|j;3 
to  this  man."**  I  have  understood  that  he  hcuuied  to  be 
entirely  freed  from  all  fear  of  man  and  all  desire  of 
applausa  He  manifested  no  anxiety  iu  tlie  prospect  of 
any  service  he  iiiid«took»  Aor  did  he  appear  to  oare  about 
fulfilling  expectatioiui  tlukt  might  be  entertained  oonoem* 


aa  &r  as  ooold  be  seen,  excluded  altogether  from  hia 

consideration.  Preparation  for  preaching  did  not  mean 
with  him  what  it  commonly  iin  aiis  He  did  not  pre- 
viously make  sermons,  but  put  mto  his  sermons  the 
thoui^hts  with  which  his  heart  was  charged  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  He  adapted  himself  without  hesitation  and 
vithont  violence  to  the  exigeucies  of  each  occasion  as  it 
presented  itself,  and  his  profoundest  expositions  weie  those 
m  which  he  most  tmsted  to  the  fulness  of  the  fonntain 
of  sentiment  within  his  heart  All  that  I  have  said  on 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  falls  under  the 
head  of  that  simplicity  which  is  empliatically  noticed  in 
the  quotation  with  wliich  I  commenced.  We  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  attrihiiting  a  great  part  of  the  power  exerted 
by  him  to  the  iiupression  produced  by  such  simplicity.  Iu 
all  cases  where  earnestness  of  religious  purpose  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  heareta^  nothing  is  so  attractive  as  the  un- 
doubted conviction  that  they  are  being  dealt  with  by  the 
preacher  on  principles  of  unajSTected  truth.  His  perfect  sin- 
cerity enables  him  to  communicate  to  them  not  only  the 
full  power  of  the  doctrine  he  proclaims,  but  also  the  force 
of  character  belonging  to  himself  Such  preaching  as  I 
have  described  may  have  been  subject  to  variations,  but  the 
effect  of  it^  when  at  its  best^  must  have  been  very  great 
indeed- 

The  coUectedness  with  which,  under  difficult  and  exciting 
circumstances,  Mr.  Wesley  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  hii 
way  is  sometimes  veiy  impressiva  The  scene  at  St  Mai/a, 
Oxfi>rd,  when  he  delivered  what  he  was  persuaded  was  the 
last  sermon  he  would  be  permitted  to  preach  before  the 
University,  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest^  and  must,  at  the 
time,  have  filled  the  heart  of  every  spectator  with  emotion  ; 
but  the  chief  actor  in  it  thus  records  his  subsequent  pro- 


ministrations  was. 


*  Moon's  ULq  oI  Wesley,  Vol.  il.  p.  iil. 
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ceedinj?''  on  the  same  day,  as  thoTigh  the  tisna!  cmront  of 
his  lif*  had  been  nniuterrupted.  "T  left  Oxford  about 
noon,  preached  at  Wycombe  in  the  evening."*  lie  was 
enpof^ed  to  proacli  at  the  Bedford  assizes  in  March  1758; 
and  this  is  his  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement : 

"  On  Thursday  9,  I  rode  to  Bedford,  and  found  the  sermon 
was  not  to  be  preached  till  Friday.  Had  I  known  this  in  time,  X 
shoald  never  have  thought  of  preaching  it ;  having  engaged  ta 
bo  at  Epwortii  on  Satiuday. .  .  .  Fri.  10.  The  congregation  at 
St.  Paul's  was  very  large  and  very  attentive.  The  Judge,  imme- 
diately after  sermon,  srjnt  mo  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him. 
But  haviiifj  no  tiino,  I  was  obliged  to  smd  my  excuse,  and  set  out 
between  one  and  two.  The  uortii-ea&L  wind  was  piercing  cold, 
and,  blowing  oxactlv  in  oar  &ce,  aoon  brought  an  heavy  Shower 
of  snow,  then  of  ueet»  and  afterv^ards  of  hail  However,  we 
zeaehed  Stilton  at  seven^  abont  thirty  miles  from  Bedfoid.'^t 

If  we  only  attended  to  the  amoant  of  Mr.  Wesley's  exer- 
tions^ we  mieht  perhaps  be  incUned  to  compassionate  him  on 
account  of  the  burden  of  tdl  which  they  would  seem  to  have 
imposed :  but  all  idea  of  oompassion  vanishes  when  we  mark 

the  cheerful  temper  he  invariably  preser\'ed.  A  happier  man 
never  lived.  His  extraordinary  healthiness  and  strength 
of  constitution  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  his  hn])pi- 
ness,  and  be  must  have  bad  a  natural  jib  asure  in  travelling 
from  place  to  place :  but  the  chief  element  in  his  prevail- 
ing satisfaction  was  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  No  trials 
ruffled  his  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  disappointment  and 
opposition  he  was  without  cara  He  was  not  only  assured 
of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  he  was  equally  assured 
that  each  of  his  duties  was  faithfully  discharged.  He  slept 
at  night,  conscious  that  all  tlie  calls  of  the  day  had  been 
answered,  and  he  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  day's  work 
before  him  which  he  felt  both  able  and  willing  to  perform. 
He  had  no  more  sense  of  shortcoming  than  he  had  of  positive 
sin,  and  his  hope  toward  God  was  as  bright  as  his  love  for 
man.  Difficulties  anticipated  were  the  occasions  of  his  faith, 
and  difficnlties  overcome  were  the  subjects  of  his  praisa  Nor 
did  he  strain  himself  unnecessarily  in  any  efforts  he  made^ 
but  always  li  ul  a  reserve  of  power  at  command.  As-com- 
paied  with  Mr.  Whitfield,  or  his  brother  OharleSi  his  labooxa 

*  W«li!r*«  W«rln»  Tel  I.  ^  470.  t  lUd.  TiiL  IL  p.  196. 
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lay  ligbtly  upon  him  ;  for  he  had  no  experience  of  the  pas- 
sionate excitements  of  the  former,  nor  the  melancholy  fore* 
bodings  of  the  latter.  Sunshine  cbaiactemed  the  atmo- 
sphere he  habitually  breathed. 

As  hf'  ^rrew  older  he  was  obliged  somewhat  to  alter  his 
methods  ot  procedure.  He  travelled  in  a  chaise  instead  of 
upon  horseback,  and  he  became  dependent  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  a  constant  companion :  he  even  took  some  relaxa- 
tioo  in  the  form  of  visiting  interesting  spots  for  the  pleasure 
"wliich  their  sight  afforded.  Bat  this  pleasure  was  invariablT 
connected  wiw  the  performance  of  rluty,  more  or  less ;  and, 
to  the  very  last,  the  same  unwearied  diligence  distinguished 
him  as  he  had  shewn  at  the  beginning.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  in  the  statements  concerning  him  at  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  which  may  deserve  a  moments 
notice.  He  is  rppieseiited  sometimes  as  so  feeble,  as  to 
have  been  incapable  of  going  through  the  public  services  in 
which  he  engaged ;  and  at  other  times,  during  the  same 
jommeys,  he  is  represented  as  endowed  with  almost  his 
pristine  vigour.  Both  representations  are  correct  When 
a  worn-out  old  man,  he  could  rouse  himself  to  unexpected 
manifestations  of  both  bodily  and  mental  power.  What  he 
was  on  one  day,  or  on  one  part  of  the  day,  did  not  answer 
to  what  he  was  nt  another.  The  energ}'  of  his  youth  t^'ver 
entirely  forsook  iuin,  and  his  determination  remained  un- 
changed in  the  midst  of  liis  weakest  infirmities.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  dying  flame  occai>ionally  burst  forth, 
as  if  the  taper  had  been  lighted  afresh,  when  it  seemed  to 
be  only  destined  to  expire.  Ab  I  tiy  thus  to  depict  the 
course  of  unremitting  exertion  which  was  fulfilled  by  John 
Wesley,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  life ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  mention  of  this  feeling  of  shame  that  I  can  adequately 
express  my  admiration  of  what  I  describa  I  certainly  have 
a  little  sympathy  with  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him : 
"John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never  at 
leisure.  Hu  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This 
is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and 
have  oat  his  talk  as  1  do.  "*  But  the  sympathy  fades  away 
in  the  presence  of  a  higher  emotion,  when  I  recollect  how 
great  was  the  sacrifice  which  a  man  taught  and  bred  and 

•  B«««iri]4fa«{l«haMB,iiate4irt«<if]iu«li81i  1778. 
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qualified  as  he  was,  must  have  made  in  oid^  to  lenounce 

altogether  this  folding  of  the  legs.  Arntiqpment,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word,  he  might  have  dismissed 
witliout  much  rpf^^ret ;  hut  to  reject  all  intellectual  ease 
and  gratification,  wa8  tu  ofrer  on  the  altar  of  duty  a  price- 
less gift.  He  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  aptitude  for  lite- 
xaiy  coltoxa  Hia  tastes  and  tendencies  were  those  of  a 
scholar.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  scholarly  putsnite^  he 
must  have  become  famous  in  the  wodd  of  thought^  and 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  associate  of  cIiOTer  and 
studious  men. 

Men  in  his  own  time  were  struck  with  his  entire  devo- 
tion to  his  ministerial  occupation,  nnd  they  fj'cnerally 
accounted  for  it  by  assuming  that  a  desire  for  worldly  protit 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  conduct.  "  Dear  madam,"  said  a 
gentleman  who  had  listened  impatiently  to  a  commendation 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  disinterestedness, — 

^  Dear  madam,  you  Bpoil  all.  You  would  make  him  out  a  fool. 
We  all  know  Mr.  Wesley  is  a  great  man — a  gentleman,  a  ^eholar, 
a  philanthiopist — a  very  great  man ;  but  depend  upon  it  he  knows 
what  he  18  about  Waitiuidseei  DutinteretitednBM — Ko^madina; 
yon  may  be  certain  he  iano  such  £doL"* 

A  canny  Scotchman  of  the  lower  sort  once  put  him  to 
the  question  in  trae  national  form,  having  adopted,  perhaps 
in  compliment,  a  similar  kind  of  judgment  In  describing 
a  journey  in  1753  between  Bowness  and  Dumfries,  he  says : 

"  Our  landlord,  as  he  was  guiding  us  over  the  Frith,  very  inno- 
cently asked,  how  mvich  a  ynar  tvo  «;ot  by  preacliing  thus.  This 
gave  me  an  opportiinity  of  explaining  to  him  tliat  kind  of  gnin 
which  he  seemed  utterly  a  stranger  to.  He  appearod  to  be  (|nite 
amazed,  and  spake  not  one  word,  good  or  bud,  liii  he  touk  his 
Ieave.*'t 

Sandy,  in  all  probability,  though  extrciui  ly  puzzled,  did 
not  know  how  far  he  was  wrong.  With  what  a  refreshing 
breeze  of  Indignation  Mr.  We&y  himself  blew  all  such 
suspicions  away  1 

^  For  what  gain,  setting  coDflcienoe  aside,  will  ymi  be  obliged 
to  act  timet  To  live  exactly  as  I  do  t  Fof  what  price  will  you 


•  MMn^i  Life  ol  W«dqr»  YoL  H.  »  457. 
t  Wtilq^s  W<nH  ToL  U.  p.  sac 
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pieacb,  and  that  with  all  your  might,  and  not  in  an  easy,  indolent* 
fa-shionable  way,  eighteen  or  nineteen  times  every  week ;  and 
this  tlironrrhout  the  year  ?  \\'hat  yluill  I  give  you  to  travel  seven 
or  eight  iiuudied  imics,  in  uii  vvealhers,  every  two  or  tliree 
months  f  For  what  sakiy  will  you  abstain  fh>m  other  diversions 
than  the  doing  good  and  the  praising  God  t  I  am  mistaken  if 
you  would  not  prefer  stianj^ing  to  sach  a  Ufe^  even  with  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver."* 

This  picture  cannot  be  eompleted  withont  xeferenoe  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  course  at  leasts 

Mr.  Wesley  was  actually  poor.  There  are  many  indications 
of  this,  though  he  says  little  about  it  himself.  He  exposed 
himself  to  the  severest  personal  privations,  until  circnra- 
stanct's,  quite  independent  of  any  mi-ait!^  of  direct  support^ 
raised  him  above  all  fear  of  want  We  learn,  for  example, 
from  John  Nelson's  aecnunt,  among  other  facts  of  a  similar 
character,  that  when  he  Uaveiled  with  him  in  Cornwall, 
they  slept  for  weeks  upon  a  floor,  and  John  was  obliged  to 
work  at  his  trade  of  a  mason^i* 
I  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  account 
It  was  not  long  after  M  r.  Wesley  had  begun  his  career  as  the 
Director  of  tlie  Methodist  socteties^  that  he  lost  his  mother. 
She  died  in  17^2.  Her  last  request  expressed  her  sense  of 
the  life  of  trouble  through  whic  h  she  had  passed.  "  riiilrlren, 
as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God."  J 
This  loss  was  more  important  in  its  general  results  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  only  deeply 
attached  to  his  mower,  but  very  much  influenced  b;^  her 
opinion.  He  took  to  himself  credit  for  implicit  obedience 
to  her  in  everything  lawful  "  I  told  my  own  mother,**  he 
said,  *'  pressing  me  to  marry :  I  dare  not  allow  you  a  posi- 
tive voice  lierein.  I  dare  not  marry  a  person  because  you 
bid  me.  But  I  must  allow  you  a  negative  voice.  I  will 
marry  no  person  if  you  forbid.  X  know  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  God."§ 

When  she  was  taken  from  him,  all  close  faniily  ties  be- 
tween him  and  others  were  broken.  He  was  mimiate  with 
his  brother  Charles ;  but  from  social  disagreements,  as  well 


*  Wcdcy**  Woffka^  ToL  Tm.  p,  88. 

t  N«laoii*t  Jottraal,  pp.  89,  90.  t  W«d«f  •  Wocka,  TcL  I.  p.  884. 
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aa  differences  of  opinion  the  intimacy  lessened  as  they 
grew  older.  He  acted  kindly  toward  his  sisters  without 
manifesting  any  deep  sympntliy  with  them.  His  wife  did 
not  bear  toward  him  the  ordinary  affection  of  a  wife.  He 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  stood  alone,  as  far  as  the 
natural  connections  of  life  were  concerned.  His  heart 
found  other  objects  for  the  exercise  of  its  trust  and  love ; 
but  it  was  oataide  of  the  ciide  of  home  that  he  was 
eomj^eiUed  to  seek  them.  We  should  not  haye  a  true  Tiew 
of  hia  case  if  we  did  not  take  such  foots  into  our  ao- 
count 

We  cannot  justly  abstain  from  connecting  this  accidental 
exclusion  with  that  purposed  exclusion  from  the  sympathies 
of  general  society  which  he  had  during  so  niany  years  to 
endure.  He  was  treated  as  an  outcast  from  tho  woi  ld.  His 
efforts  and  tho.se  of  his  coadjutors  were  met  by  the  most 
brutal  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Ihns  opposition  extended  itself  to  the  employment 
of  physical  foice  in  its  groaaest  fonna  Kor  were  Ui^  only 
the  rude  and  ignorant  maaaes  of  men  who  engaged  in  this 
volgar  aggression.  Gentlemen,  by  station  and  edncation, 
condescended  to  the  lowest  means  of  violence:  publica> 
tions  issued  against  Methodism  by  men  of  some  literary 
skill  were  obviously  calculated  to  inflame  the  popular 
rage  ;  magistrates  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  the  sanction 
of  their  authority  to  criminal  proceedings,  which  set  all 
social  order  at  defiance ;  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  fiequently  as  active  in  deeds  of  bkckguard- 
ism  and  cruelty  as  the  vilest  refuse  of  their  parishioners. 
His  coadjutors  more  than  shared  with  him  in  this  perae- 
cution*  Mud  and  aticks,  rotten  Qggs  and  stones,  were  thrown 
at  them.  Their  voices  were  drowned  in  shouting  and 
drumming.  They  were  dragged  from  the  places  where  they 
stood.  Tliey  were  beaten  and  t!irown  into  pools.  They 
•were  pressed  for  soldiers,  and  contmed  in  prisons.  In  more 
than  one  instance  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  malicious 
wrath  of  their  enemies. 

What  was  the  cause  of  all  this?  I  think  too  mnch  has 
been  aaid  by  way  of  attributing  it  to  motives  which  have 
in  them  some  element  of  justification  or  excnae.  Fears  of 
nopeiy,  political  fears  and  other  tolerable  oonsideratious, 
nave  been  talked  about  But  the  great  reason  lay  else- 
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wheiei  It  was  tbe  hatred  to  religion  itself  which  is  felt  by 
QDgodly  men.  Such  hatred  may  lie  dormant  till  stung  with 
sharp  rebuke ;  but  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  kind  of  conduct 
answering  to  its  nature  when  roused  by  painful  contact 
with  the  object  of  its  hostility.  This  contact  roiild  not  be 
escaped  where  Methodism  prevailed.  The  religious  agency 
shewed  itself  in  the  open  air,  and  coiilronted  every  one  who 
waiived  llie  streets.  It  aj)pcai-ed  in  no  negative  form ;  but 
came  boldly,  reproving  vice  and  calling  for  the  ftilfilment 
of  responsibilities.  Its  call  was  loud,  and  its  reproof  un- 
qualified. What  was  more  than  all,  its  reforming  efforts 
were  successful  When  its  voice  was  admitted,  its  appeal 
was  ibund  to  be  irresistible.  How  near  it  would  oome, 
no  one  could  tell.  It  might  affect  men's  dearest  co?nipc- 
tions,  if  not  themselves.  Ifow  great  the  changes  it  would 
pmduce  could  not  be  calculated  upon.  It  might  revolution- 
ize the  wiiule  condition  of  things  amid  which  men  were 
now  content  to  live.  Surely  this  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Therefore  the  influence  must  be  put  down  in  any  manner 
and  at  eveiy  risk. 

The  holding  of  the  firat  Conference  proved  an  important 
event  in  Mr.  Wesley's  lif&  It  took  place  in  1744.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consult  upon  the  affairs  relating 
to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  those  who 
assisted  him  in  that  work.  Tt  was  originally  composed  of 
clergymen  and  lay- preachers,  but  some  of  its  earlier  sessions 
were  attended  by  pei-sons  not  belonging  to  the  ministerial 
cUiss.  It  became  the  organized  means  of  action  for  the 
body  of  regular  itinerants  whom  Methodism  raised  up. 
These  itinerants,  though  whoUy  devoted  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  were  not  regarded  as  clergymen,  but  as  helpers  to 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  dutiea  When  the 
Conference  was  legally  defined  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
cbapel  property,  its  functions  were  not  extended  beyond 
the  government  of  its  own  meinberj^.  These  facts  make  a 
wide  difference  between  the  earlier  (Jonferences  and  those 
of  the  present  day. 

What  kind  of  men  were  these  lay-preachers  in  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's time  i    They  were  mostly  men  of  uanow  education, 
though  some  of  them  were  well  cultivated.  Thomas  Walsh, 
Joseph  Benson,  Adam  Clarke  and  Heniy  Moore^  were  dis^ 
.  tinguislied  by  veiy  considerable  literaiy  attainments.  With 
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few  excepdons,  they  posaessed  strong  senae  and  gr^t  deter- 
tnlnation  of  character.  Some  of  them  were  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  pulpit  talents.    Samuel  Bradbura 

was  one  of  the  finest  orators  of  his  n^e.  In  their  labours 
and  privations  they  trod  in  the  steps  of  tlieir  master.  Their 
sincerity  in  their  work  was  eHpecially  tested  by  the  very 
small  remuneration  they  received.  They  lived  at  best  upon 
scanty  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  and  it  was  not  un- 
common with  them  to  enter  npon  their  ministiy  with  no 
proapeet  of  aopport  at  alL  Their  aermona  commonly  con* 
a^ted  in  theenforcement  of  a  few  pointa  of  essential  Chiiatian 
truth,  aa  they  understood  it,  which  were  rendered  powerM 
hy  the  experimental  form  in  which  they  were  almost  inva- 
riably set.  When  we  connect  with  this  substance  of  their 
addreFsc?,  the.  necessity  of  exteinpnraneous  speech  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  tlie  fre(|uent  change  of  their  audi- 
ences, we  must,  see  that  the  limitations  attaching  to  them  were 
more  than  balanced  by  the  specitd  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion. It  ia  aaid  of  Dr.  Fkieeiley  thal^  when  at  Leeda  he  had 
heard  Thomaa  Mitchell,  who  waa  esteemed  hnt  a  poor 
pieacher,  he  replied  to  Dr.  Hey»  who  was  ashamed  of  the 
performance :  "  Other  men  nmy  do  good,  Dr.  Hey  ;  but  that 
man  must  do  good,  for  he  aims  at  nothing  else.  '*  1'he  Livea 
of  many  of  these  preachers,  chiefly  written  by  themselves, 
have  been  collected  and  published  under  tlio  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Jack#?on  ;  and  a  pait  of  South ey's  Life  of 
Wesley  is  devotexl  to  an  abridgment  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  their  autobiograpliies.  Ti^  ine,  that  portion  of 
Southey'a  work  is  more  interesting  than  any  other.  John 
Nelaon'e  Jonmal,  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once» 
oontaina,  I  think,  the  fineat  lepreaentatbn  of  one  of  this 
claaa.  A  bold  nature,  anhdned  but  not  weakened  by  reli- 
gtotiB  pi'inciple ;  a  clear  nnderatandin^  eoftened  but  not 
obscured  by  devotional  fervour ;  an  unwearied  act  ivity, 
elevntf'd  Init  not  lessened  by  benevolent  feeling, — make  up 
altogetlier  a  type  of  tlie  tru(3  Englishman  when  touched  to 
the  highi^r  issues  of  life,  wliich  is  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  tliat  of  John  Bunyan  himself  He  could  argue  closely, 
though  roughly,  on  questions  that  he  understood — on  the 
Calvmistic  controversy  and  on  Popiah  superstition,  for  in- 
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stance — ^but  his  preaching  was  independent  of  all  logical 
preparation,  being  the  spontaneous  utterance,  whenever 
oppoitunity  called  of  tlie  desiie  for  the  salvatioii  of  man- 
kind with  which  Ids  Bonl  was  filled. 

These  meo  Mr.  Wesley  did  his  best  to  improve.  Besides 
other  works  of  varions  kinds,  the  Christian  Library,*  in 
fifty  volumes,  which  contains  a  most  admirable  selection 
of  theological  literature,  wns  pnl>li.«hed  by  him  for  their 
use.  Tti  addition  to  such  goaenil  hk  aiis  of  instruction,  he 
wa5  iu  the  habit  of  pei^sonalJy  su|»'  riiitending  their  studies. -f 
He  often  acted  as  a  classical  tutor  to  Mr.  Moore  when  tliey 
travelled  in  the  same  carriage.!  Between  him  and  his  assist- 
ants there  wave  diflforesioes  wnioh  sometiiDas  brought  them 
into  collision  with  one  another ;  bat  he  was  a  true  Mend 
and  nnwearied  bene&otor  to  all  who  were  worthy  of  his 
fegard,  and  no  affection  could  be  stronger  or  more  tender 
than  that  whieh  he  excited  in  the  bieasts  of  those  to  whom 
his  favour  was  extended.  His  connection  with  his  preachers 
cantifjt,  however,  be  pnMRed  by  without  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  power  he  exercised  over  them.  He  claimed  the 
right  of  receiving  them  or  not,  and  of  appointing  them  when, 
where  and  how  to  help  him,  as  he  pleased.§  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had  moderated  this  claim,  and  admitted  his 
feUow-labourets  to  a  lai^ger  shaie  of  anthorify  than  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  conceding.  Many  of  them  were  fitted  to 
exercise  such  authorits  ,  iiid  would  have  been  better  !y 
virtue  of  its  exercise.  Independence  would  have  contn- 
buted  to  tboir  strength,  and  enlarged  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. It  would  have  been  better  for  himself,  as  w^^ll  as 
for  his  preachers,  that  the  united  judgment  of  both  sliould 
have  been  followed  rather  than  his  personal  wilL  It  was 
impossible  for  hiiu  to  act  without  paying  considerable 
deference  to  the  opinion  around  him,  and  he  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  persons  who  had  an  aptitude  for 
management  He  has  been  accnsed  of  shewing  favouritism 
to  those  who  appeared  to  be  suhsernent  to  his  wishes;  and, 


•  In  nj  last  paper,  the  names  of  the  Yaung  Stadent"?'  Library  nnd  the  Chris- 
tian  Library  were,  bj  an  oversight,  traDsposed.  The  iormer  was  the  pruiiuo- 
tifloiif  ttefirtlMr,  MidtlMlittwiiliMof  ibtm. 

t  Tj«niiaiiV  Life  «f  John  Wesley,  Vol.  IIL  p.  281 
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though  such  accuBations  are  to  be  received  with  the  cautioa 

which  the  disappointed  finding  t!iat  commonly  prompted 
tliem  should  produce,  there  is  truth  m  the  charge.  As  he 
sunk  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  evil  naturally  in- 
creased. He  was  led  to  do  and  sanction  things  which  his 
more  vigorous  mauliood  would  have  resisted.  Men  who 
liad  Uieir  own  ends  to  matve,  found  it  most  easy  to  serve 
them  by  encouraging  his  sense  of  authority.  He  came  to 
consider  himself  as  under  the  special  protection  and  guidance 
of  Providence  ;*  and,  while  more  suoject  to  tin  direction  of 
others,  he  acted  with  a  greater  assumption  of  absoluteness. 
It  would  be  right  to  cast  a  veil  over  these  venial  weaknesses 
of  an  old  man,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  lesson  tin  \-  teacli, 
that  anything  short  of  the  full  justice  appropriate  to  the  social 
transactions  in  which  we  engage,  will  vindicate  its  real  cha- 
racter iu  tlie  injury  which  it  occasions  to  ourselves.  Mr. Wes- 
ley deceived  himself  when  ho  said  that  his  power  was  given 
to  him,  not  taken  by  him.  It  was  not  taken  in  the  sense  of 
being  demanded  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  those  who 
submitted  to  it,  but  it  was  not  given  in  the  sense  of  being 
voluntarily  offered  by  them.  It  was  simply  assumed  and 
granted.  It  has  one  advantage,  indeed,  in  the  eye  of  an 
observer.  It  obliges  us  to  co7isid(T  all  the  aid  which  he 
received,  in  the  light  of  a  mere  extension  of  liis  own  cttbrts 
They  who  helped  him  were  his  representatives  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  estahlishment  of  the  Gonferenoe  was  ibllowed  by  the 
formation  of  Circuits.  They  comprised  separate  districts  of 
countiy  to  which  the  preachers  were  severally  appointed 
during  each  year.  The  first  li  t  of  circuits  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  bears  the  date  of  I7^(i.f  Thus  the  people  whom 
'Metliodism  gathered  together  were  associated  under  distinct 
ministerial  super\'ision. 

The  character  of  these  people  was  sufficiently  marked  in 
its  general  features  to  admit  of  specific  description.  Me- 
thodism succeeded  in  producing  a  common  type  of  Chris- 
tian manhood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Methodists, 
as  a  whole,  cultivated  a  pure  and  hi^U  mondity.  Their 
faith  and  discipline  were  stiongly  directed  to  this  end.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  asceticism  entered  laigely  into  their 

*  Tjemum's  Lifo  of  Joha  W«d^7,  VoL  in.  p.  61S. 
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practice.  Ainusi  raent  in  niosi  of  its  forms  was  carefully 
shunned  by  them.  Nor  sliuuld  it  he  denied  that  they  were 
a  superstitious  people.  Dreams,  and  visions,  ami  intercourse 
with  a  spiritual  world,  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  their 
thought.  They  were  notwell-informed ;  bat,  considering  their 
station,  the  charge  of  ignorance  cannot  be  established  against 
them.  Mr.  Wesley  did  whatever  lay  in  his  power  to  bring 
general  knowledge  within  their  reach.  History,  biography, 
poetry,  philosophy,  science,  fiction,  languages,  as  well  as 
theology,  were  comprised  in  the  subjects  of  his  very  nume- 
rous publications.  The  Arminian  Magazine,  which  he  issued 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  is  wonderful  for  tlie  variety 
and  interest  of  its  contents.  When  I  was  a  bo}-,  its  volumes 
were  as  attractive  to  me  as  any  books  on  which  I  could  lay 
Biy  hand ;  and  I  was  scarcely  more  absorbed  in  its  tales  than 
in  its  metaphysical  disqnisitioDS.  The  Calvinistic  contro- 
versy afforded  to  all  classes  of  Methodists  an  occasion  of 
mental  training.  The  poorest  members  were  more  or  less 
acquainted  wi&  it  ;  and  th^  had  in  My.  Fletcher^s  Checks 
to  Antinomianism  the  means  of  directing  tlieir  acquaintance 
to  the  "nin^t  prnfita])le  results.  The  mixture  in  those  Checks 
of  acute  argumentation  with  elevated  sentiment  is  still  de- 
lightful to  the  reader,  and  must  luive  come  home  with  a 
strong  Ibrce  of  mental  nurture  to  persons  who  were  religi- 
ously prepared  for  this  intellectual  fbod.  The  manner  in 
which  light  and  fire  were  struck  out  of  natures  apparently 
insensible  to  all  good,  is  among  the  most  marvellous  suc- 
cesses of  Methodism.  But  the  great  peculiarity  of  Methodist 
character  consisted  in  the  absor})tion  of  other  human  in- 
terests in  the  one  interest  supplied  by  the  religious  fellow- 
ship that  was  formed.  To  a  Methodist,  Motliodism  was 
everything.  It  coloured  the  whole  of  life,  and  supplied  the 
great  purpose  of  action.  Its  outward  services  were  multi- 
tudinous ;  its  inward  occupation  \\m  unceasing.  Its  method 
of  administration  involved  a  continued  call  upon  the  atten- 
tion. Its  preachings,  and  praye^meetings,  and  class-meet- 
ings,  and  visiting8»  not  only  supplied  means  of  constant 
engagement,  but  warmly  fostered  the  spirit  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  dependence.  The  Methodist  church  had  all  the 
consolidation  of  a  religious  order.* 

*  John  Wealey,  bj  J  alia  Wedgwood,  p.  247, 
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I  have,  elsewlipro,  remarked  upon  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  Metliodist  hymu-book  had  in  the  formation  and 
expression  of  religions  feeling;  but,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tents of  that  book,  there  were  a  vast  number  of  hymns  sup- 
plied by  Charles  Wesley  from  time  to  time.  These  separate 
collections  of  sacred  poetry  preceded  the  use  of  the  couuiu)ti 
}iyn)n-book  ;  and  there  waa  nothing  either  relating  to  the 
ordinary  ciitiumstauces  of  humanity,  or  to  the  occurrence  of 
partionlar  events^  ivhich  was  not  thus  consecrated.  Birth, 
inarria^  and  death ;  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  yonth,  man- 
hood and  age  :  public  transactions^  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, and  national  hopes — these,  and  all  other  things 
that  could  by  possibility  be  so  improved,  were  made  matters 
of  poetic  treatment.  There  was  scarcely  a  person  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  Methodists  whose  death  was  not  cele- 
brated in  this  way.  It  is  impossil>le  to  imagine  how  great 
was  the  ofTect  of  this  instrumentality  in  the  creation  of 
one  inteiest  throughout  the  societies,  which  were  thus 
famished  with  methods  of  prayer  and  praise  of  nniver- 
sal  application.  The  opportunities  of  religious  exercise 
oould  always  be  profitably  seized,  because  the  fitting  appli- 
ances for  such  exercise  were  always  at  hand.  When  poor 
Thomas  Beard,  who  on  account  of  his  preaching  had  been 
impressed  for  a  soldier,  died  in  the  Xewcastle  Tlt'Spital, 
Charles  Wesley  celebrated  his  martyrdom  iu  strains  which 
thus  began : 

**  Soldier  of  Christ,  adieu  ! 
Thy  conflicts  here  are  past ; 
The  Lord  hath  brought  thee  through. 
And  given  the  crown  at  last : 
Rejoice  to  wear  the  glorious  prize, 
Bcgoice  with  God  in  Paradi8&'** 

What  Methodist  heart  would  not  yield  to  the  full  force 
of  that  song  of  triumph ;  grief  and  indignation  contributing 
to  swell  the  joy  that  was  felt  ?  Wlio  among  the  persecuted 

community  would  not  respond  to  this  succeeding  verse,  in 
a  spiiit  of  undying  attachment  to  the  cause  whose  misfor- 
tunes were  its  noblest  glories  ? 

*<Thy  victory  we  share. 
Thy  glorious  joy  we  feel ; 

*  Jackani*!  Ceakmir  of  Wadmu  lfetfi«dimi|  p.  S6S. 
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Parted  in  flesh  we  are. 
But  joined  in  spirit  still ; 

And  still  Tvf>  on  otir  1)rothren  call, 
And  praise  the  common  Lord  of  alL'** 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  poems  were  not  only- 
read  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  composed,  but 
were  actually  sung  by  tlit'ni  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  referred ;  siugmg  being  as  common  an  exercise, 
among  this  generation  of  Methodists,  as  was  tlie  religious 
conversation  in  which  they  engaged. 

In  1751,  John  Wesley  was  married.  His  relations  to  bis 
wife  were  veiy  nnltappy ;  but  the  UxiHt  seems  to  have  beea 
invambly  on  her  side.  He  had  stipulated  with  her  that 
his  marriage  sliould  not  make  any  diange  in  the  manner 
of  his  public  life ;  and  his  adherence  to  this  stipulation  was 
the  source  of  his  offence.  It  was  perhaps  best  that  she  took 
the  offence  she  did.  He  said  to  Mr.  ^foore,  '*  that  if  Mrs. 
Wesley  had  been  a  better  wife,  and  liad  continued  to  act 
in  that  way  in  which  she  knew  well  how  to  act,  he  might 
have  been  niifaithful  in  tlie  great  work  to  which  the  I>ord 
had  called  hua,  and  might  have  too  much  sought  to  please 
her  according  to  her  own  views."*!* 

He  has  been  sometimes  represented  as  a  man  of  a  hard 
nature,  and  the  aifection  which  exliibits  itself  in  close 
friendship  hns  been  especially  denied  to  him.  I  not  only 
think  that  this  representation  does  not  answer  to  fact,  but 
I  am  persuaded  thnt  the  facts  concerning  him  reveal  a 
nature  distinguished  lor  its  tenderness  and  warmth.  Ho 
was  very  susceptible  of  fond  impressions.  Three  of  his 
love  stories  are  recorded  with  considerable  fulness,  and 
each  of  them  indicates  strongly  pasaionatc  feeling.  The  ouo 
relating  to  Grace  Murray,  which  he  has  himself  expanded 
in  all  its  details^  is  remarkable,  among  similar  accounts^  for 
the  fervour  of  attachment  it  displays  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Sophy  we  sec  him  manifesting,  as  few  others  would  have 
done,  the  irritation  of  disappointed  love ;  and  he  certainly 
engaged  himself  to  Mrs.  Vizelle  under  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  infatuation.  A  certain  kiiid  of  woman  always  ex- 
erted a  great  power  over  him  ;  and  no  employment  seemed 

*  Jackson's  CenteiuuT  <A  Wcdeyui  Ifatliodiaiii,  p.  868. 
f  Moon*!  Life  of  W«d€gr,  Vol.  II.  p.  176. 
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more  cpngeiiial  to  his  taste  than  convene  with  his  female 
disciples.  He  was  undoubtedly  capable  of  ar<lent  friend- 
ship. Such  friendship  existed  brtween  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
him.  ^Tr.  Moore  was  adniiltud  to  his  friendship  on  the 
terms  which  prevail  betweeii  a  father  and  a  son.  "No 
man  in  England,"  he  said,  "  has  contradicted  me  so  much 
as  you  have  done,  lleury,  and  yet  I  love  you  stilL"*  Mr. 
Moore's  first  wife  was  a  sweet  and  high-soiiled  woman ;  and 
it  could  not  but  be  a  deep  regard  which  thus  expressed 
itself  towfud  her:  "I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  can,  to  have 
Nancy  and  you  at  Bristol  next  year.  It  is  not  unlikely 
I  may  finish  my  course  there ;  and  if  so,  I  should  love  to 
have  her  to  close  my  eyes." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  sympathy  which  could  not 
be  illustratf^d  by  some  striking  incident  taken  from  Mr. 
Wesley's  life.  In  running  niy  tiiouglits  over  such  incidents, 
I  feel  regret  at  the  very  scanty  selection  i  am  obliged  to 
make. 

He  was  trustful  of  others  to  an  almost  foolish  degrea 
His  credulity  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  this  trustful- 
ness There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  examined  what  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  implicit  faith  with  which  he  received  the  te.«?- 
timony  of  others.  On  an  occasion  when  he  thought  his 
confidence  had  abused,  lie  amusingly  revealed  his  con- 
sciousness of  tins  kind  of  infirmitv  by  saving,  with  some 
warmth,  "  T  have  been  too  tender  of  these  men.  Yon  should 
have  opposed  my  receiving  them  again.  You  know  I  halt 
on  that  foot"]: 

To  trustfulness  must  be  added  forbearance.  His  conduct 
toward  his  wife  was  patient  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  hot- 
tempered  and  hasty  man ;  but  he  bore  without  public  com- 
plaint the  most  shameful  wrongs  from  one  who  was  bound 
to  love  and  honour  him  impliritl  v.  She  was  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  jL-alousy.  Under  this  inspiration,  she  resorted 
to  the  most  vulgar  means  of  annoyance  and  injury.  She 
stole  his  papers,  iiauntud  his  movements,  slandered  his 
character,  conspiretl  with  his  enemies,  renounced  his  so- 
ciety, tormented  him  with  her  tongue,  beat  him  with  her 


*  l^ttoitii*!  Lift  of  J«bB  WmI«7,  Vol  III.  p.  567.  f  Ibid.  p.  54S. 
t  Mom*!  Life  of  W«tlej,  PrefMe,  Vol.  I.  p.  ir. 
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hands.  Bat  he  neither  resented  her  treatment,  nor  replied  to 

her  accusations.  His  confidence  in  his  own  innocence  was 
perhaps,  with  her,  his  greatest  crime.  He  was,  to  the  very 
last,  courteous  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  willing  to  i-e- 
ceive  her  whenever  she  sought  his  care.  Charles  Wesley 
gives  this  account  of  his  refusal  to  exfiose  some  of  tlie  basest 
attempts  she  had  made  against  his  honour. 

"  My  brother  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  I  placed  before 
him  the  importan<'e  of  the  character  of  a  niiiiistor  ;  the  evil  con- 
8equence8  tliat  mi^lit  result  lix»ni  hia  indiiltireuoe  to  the  cau.se  of 
religion ;  8tumbling>bloekB  cast  in  the  way  of  the  weak ;  and 
nrged  him  by  eveiy  relative  and  public  motive  to  answer  for 
hiiuself  and  stop  the  publication.  His  reply  was.  Brother,  when 
I  dfnoted  to  trod  my  easey  my  time,  my  life^  did  I  except  my 
reputation  J   ^a"  * 

His  placability  was  so  oonspicnons^  that  Mr.  Hampson, 

who  wrote  his  life  under  a  sense  of  supposed  injustice  com- 
mitted toward  himself  and  his  father,  chooses  this  quality 

for  special  commendation.  Perhaps  no  man  was  under 
greater  oldigations  to  him  than  Thomas  Maxfield,  notable 
as  his  fnst  regularly  appointed  lay-preaehcr.  Maxfield 
foraook  him,  and,  under  very  vexatious  eireumstaMees,  set 
up  in  T^)ndon  a  rival  pr('aching-hc)usi'.  Years  of  alienation 
passed,  when  we  meet  with  these  entries  in  his  Journal: 

"1782,  Doc.,  Sat.  21.  I  visited  Mr.  Mnxfiel.l,  struck  with  tt 
violent  stroke  of  p'dsy.  Tie  was  senseless,  and  near  death  ;  but 
we  besought  God  lor  him,  and  his  spirit  revived....  1783,  Feb., 
Sun.  2.  Mr.  Maxfield  continuing  ill,  I  preached  this  afternoon 
at  hia  chapeL  Prejudice  seems  now  dying  away.  God  grant  it 
may  ne?er  teYiTa**f 

His  forgiveness  of  injuries  did  not  excoed  his  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  faults.  A  preacher  had  thrown  up  his  minis- 
terial calling  on  account  of  some  personal  offence,  and  was 
settled  in  one  of  the  laij^  towns  of  the  Icit^om.  Years 
after,  Mr.  Wesley,  on  visiting  the  town,  heard  of  his  residing 
there,  and  also  of  his  religious  declension.  He  called  upon 
him  and  ofiered  to  restore  him  to  the  miniatiy,  saying  that 


*  JiwkaaD*B  Abridged  Memoir  of  Cb&rle*  Wesley,  p.  358, 
t  W«>!c/e  W<ir1i%  ToL  IV.  p.  248. 
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he  did  so  because  lie  thought  he  himself  was  guilty  uf  some 
injustice  toward  him.  It  came  out  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation that  he  \va^  in  debt.  Mr.  Wesley  persuaded  Inm 
to  prepare  an  account  of  his  pecaniary  obligations  by  the 
next  day,  and  repeated  his  visit  then.  A  large  aam  was 
mentioned  as  the  ascertained  liabOit^,  bnt  the  kind-hearted 
old  man  offei-ed  immediately  to  pay  the  whole  sum,  if  the 
aggrieved  brother  would  resume  the  service  he  had  fbrsakeo. 

His  charity  was  a  literal  fulfil uient  of  his  own  precept, 
"  Give  all  you  can."  He  was,  during  a  considerable  number 
of  yo'av<,  in  the  receipt  of  a  lanje  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  boolvs  ;  but  he  gave  it  away  as  .suun  -as  it  came  into  his 
hand«!.  lie  did  not  wait  for  oj)portunities  of  goml,  but 
mid  off  wiiatever  he  possessed  at  tlie  present  time,  as  if 
ne  owed  a  standing  debt  Thirty  pounds  a  year  was  the 
extent  of  his  ministerial  stipend,  but  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year  did  not  exhaust  his  pecuniary  gifts.*  A  great  part 
of  bis  benevolence  was  concealed,  and  he  gave  as  if  he  were 
conferring  a  favour.  *'  He  never  relieved  poor  people  in  the 
street  bnt  he  took  off  or  removed  his  liat  to  them  when 
they  thanked  him.  -f  An  artist  gave  him  ten  guineas  fur 
sitting  to  have  his  bust  taken,  and  he  distributed  it  iu  cha- 
rity before  he  returned  home.J  When  he  cauie  into  posses- 
sion of  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds,  he  dispo.'sed  of  it  so 
quickly,  that  within  a  year  afterwards  he  thus  answered  the 
application  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hall : 

"  You  do  not  consider  that  money  never  stays  with  me ;  it 
would  bum  mc  if  it  did.  I  throw  it  out  of  my  hands  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  it  should  find  a  way  into  my  heait.  Therofore  you 
should  have  spoken  to  me  while  in  London,  and  before  Miss 
Lewiu's  money  flew  away.  However,  I  know  not  but  I  may  still 
8paro  you  provided  you  will  not  say,  *  I  will  never  ask  you 
again.'"  § 

His  niorf  iTnlness  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  had  that 
compassion  for  the  faults  of  others  which  ''hopeth  all  things, 
(Muhm'th  all  thin^^s. "  A  barber  in  Leeds,  named  William 
Silent,  was  in  the  earliest  days  of  Methodism  one  of  the 


•  Tyerman's  Life  of  John  Wealcjr,  VoL  III.  pp.  616,  616. 
t  Ibid.  p.  ei«. 

t  Wakdej  8  AiuodoteB  of  tbe  Wedeyt,  pp.  151>-157. 
I  TjeriDMi^s  Idfe  of  John  Wfldoy,  Vol.  II.  p.  £90. 
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moat  active  fnends  of  the  oaiute.  He  wea  afterwaids  con- 
victed  of  some  wion^  and  had  fallen  into  ureat  distress. 
Iq  1779,  Mr.  Wesley  thus  addiessed  the  Methodists  of 
Keighley;  whero^  I  suppose^  poor  William  then  lesided. 

''I  have  a  few  qiustions  which  I  desire  may  be  proposed  to 
the  society  at  Keighley.   Who  was  tho  occasion  of  the  Methodist 

preachers  first  setting  foot  in  Leeds?  William  Shent.  Wlio 
receiv*  1  J  oliii  Nelson  into  his  house  at  his  tirst  coming  thither  1 
A\  liiiam  biieut.  Who  was  it  that  invited  mo  and  received  mo 
when  I  came )  William  Shent  Who  was  it  that  stood  by  mo 
while  1  preached  in  the  street  with  stones  flying  on  every  side  t 
William  Shent  Who  was  it  that  bore  the  storm  of  persecution 
fur  llie  whulo  town,  and  stuniined  it  at  tho  peril  of  his  life? 
William  Shent  Whose  word  did  God  bless  for  iiKiiiy  years  in 
an  eminent  manner?  William  Shent's.  IJy  whom  were  many 
children  now  in  paradise  begotten  in  tho  Lord — and  niany  now 
alive  f  William  Shent  Who  is  he  that  is  ready  now  to  he 
broken  up  and  turned  into  the  street?  William  Shent  And 
does  nobody  care  for  this  ?  Willi  nr.  Shent  fell  into  sin,  and  was 
publicly  expelled  the  society :  but  must  he  be  also  starved  % 
^fii'it  he,  with  his  grey  hairs  and  all  his  children,  be  without  a 
place  to  lay  liis  head  ?  Can  you  suffer  this  3  Oh,  tell  it  not  in 
CkthI  Where  is  gratitndet  Where  is  compassion?  Where 
is  Chzistianilyl  Where  is  humanity  f  Where  is  concern  for 
the  cause  of  God  ?  Who  is  a  w^ise  man  among  you  1  Who  is 
concerned  for  the  gosjtel  ?  Who  has  ])ut  on  bowels  of  mercy  ? 
Let  him  arise  and  exert  himself  in  this  matter.  You,  here,  all 
arise  as  one  man,  and  roll  away  the  reproach.  Let  us  set  him 
on  his  feet  once  more.  It  may  saye  both  him  and  his  fiunily. 
But  what  we  do,  let  it  be  done  quickly.'** 

I  am  inclined  to  class  Mr.  Wesley's  sprightliness  in  con- 
versation with  the  sympathy  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
He  was  noted  for  his  sharp,  pithy  repliea  Bean  Nash  suf- 
fered grievously  in  an  encounter  with  him  at  this  kind  of 
))ractic&  But  what  I  chiefly  mark  in  the  specimens  of  his 
(luickness  which  are  recorded,  is  their  hnmorons  apprecia- 
tion of  character.  His  rebukes  commonly  owe  their  point 
to  this  humour,  Nothing  can  be  richer  than  his  ])rivately 
asking  a  yowyj  officer,  who  was  his  fellow-passenger  in  a 
coach,  and  \v  hu  had  indulged  in  profane  language,  to  grunt 


*  Tyermiui's  Life  of  John  Wcalcy,  Vol.  lU.  p.  280. 
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him  a  great  favour,  aud  then  saying:  "^Vs  we  have  to  travel 
together  some  distance,  I  beg,  if  I  shotdd  so  feet  ibiget 
injself  as  to  swear,  that  yon  will  kindly  reprove  me  but 
it  is  the  troth  of  feeling  with  which  he  entered  into  the  case 
of  his  oompanion  that  lendeis  the  incident  so  oomical  as 
it  ia 

Xearly  allied  to  the  f^oniality  of  disposition  which  the 
circumstance  of  his  marriage  has  led  ino  to  dwell  upon, 
is  the  0])enTiess  of  character  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ley. His  brother  Charles  said  of  him,  that  he  waa  "bora 
for  the  benefit  of  knaves ;  "f  and  lie  is  thus  described  in 
one  of  Charles's  letters:  "You  expect  he  will  keep  his 
own  secrets.  Let  me  whisper  it  into  yonr  ear :  He  never 
could  do  it  since  he  was  born.  It  is  a  ^ft  which  God 
has  not  given  him."  J  He  left  his  most  private  affairs  free 
to  the  inspection  of  those  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  ;  and  he  took  a  kind  of  satisfection  in  fully  ex- 
plainin^  all  matters  conceruinp  himself  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  others.  Some  of  liis  .severest  trials  arose 
from  this  simplicity  of  behaviour.  Few  men  would  have 
put  upon  paper  the  minute  account  of  his  connection  with 
Grace  Murray,  which  he  caused  to  be  written  out  for  spe- 
cial preservation.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  wife»  and 
was  doubtless  used  by  her  during  his  lifetime,  as  it  has  been 
used  against  him  since  his  death.  But  the  chief  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  in  favour  of  that  transparency  of 
action  which  is  only  reconcilable  with  the  most  perfect 
innocency  of  intention.  There  can  be  nothing  more  di- 
rectly oppn^od  to  thp  politic  character  rre(ju(^ntly  attributed 
to  him  than  tins  openness  is.  Darkne-ss  of  design  belongs 
essentially  to  such  a  cliaracter,  whereas  his  motives,  as  well 
as  his  deeds,  were  always  exposed  to  light ;  and  he  is  to  be 

i'udged,  in  cases  of  doubt,  as  though  nothing  had  been,  on 
lis  part,  kept  back  from  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
decision. 

The  next  event  I  shall  notice^  as  marking  one  of  the 
stages  of  Mr.  Wesley's  life^  was  the  publication  in  1770  of 


*  Wakoley's  Anecdotes  of  tlM  WeBU9%  ]».  12S. 

f  Jackson's  Abridged  Memoin  of  Cbarles  Wodof^  pi.  4S. 

%  Moore't  Life  of  Wniey,  Vol  II.  p.  278. 
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the  MiDutes  of  Conference,  that  originated  the  great  con- 

trovorsy  wliich  separated  him  mv\  his  people  from  the  Cal- 
vinisric  associations  they  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  per- 
mitted in  some  measure  to  cultivate.  This  controversy  will 
afford  occasion  for  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  doc- 
trinal teaching  by  which  he  produced  the  religious  effects 
that  followed  his  ministry. 

l^m  what  has  already  been  said,  ve  mar  gather  that 
the  two  diatiiictive  principles  of  Methodist  doctiine,  were 
the  direct  influence  of  God's  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  universal  application  to  mankind 
of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus.  The  second  of  these 
principles  is  subordinate  to  the  first  as  to  the  power  exerted 
by  it  upon  character.  We  put  aside  for  the  present,  then, 
the  manner  in  which  Arminianism  modified  the  distinctive 
relif^iou  of  Mr.  Wesley's  people,  and  concern  ourselves  with 
such  munifestatious  as  were  common  to  both  the  Calviuibtic 
and  Arminian  faith.  Under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  seed 
which  grows,  I  attend  only  to  that  which  remained  un-' 
changed  in  its  operation  throughout  the  process  under 
notica 

The  most  instructive  representation  of  Mr.  Wesley's  be- 
lief, that  a  perceptible  inspiration  constitutes  the  specific 
form  of  Christian  experience,  is  to  be  found  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  a  person  calling  himself  John 
Smith,  which  was  first  publislu'd  by  Mr,  Moore.*  It  would 
fill  a  considerable  volume,  ii  punted  by  itself.  John  Smith 
is  supposed,  with  reason,  to  have  been  Archbishop  Seeker ; 
and  the  display  both  of  talent  and  temper  which  he  makes, 
is  quite  worthy  of  one  occupying  the  highest  position  in 
the  Church.  Hr.  Wesley's  Mends  haye  said  that  in  his 
part  of  the  correspondence  he  does  not  rise  to  his  natnral 
leveL*t*  I  think  differently.  He  seems  to  me  to  have,  pur- 
posely, done  his  veiy  best  for  his  cause.  But  the  victory 
did  not  rest  on  his  side.  When  matched  with  an  opponent 
well  armed  and  competently  skilful,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
damarrim^  admissions,  ami  \sas  unable  to  put  his  case  with 


•  Mi-nre's  Life  of  We-sl- V.  V<,!.  II.  p.  475,  &c. 

t  Adam  Obrke,  aa  quouU  in  douihe^'s  Commoo -place  Book,  Yol.  I.  p.  244; 
and  WldtehMwl't  UU  «l  Wedcy,  YoL  U.  p.  SOS. 
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the  strength  necessary  to  its  establishment.  I  say  this  with 
some  reluctance ;  for  I  know  no  production  of  his  from 
whidi  I  riae  vith  a  higher  estimate  of  his  cbaiaoter  tlian 
I  do  from  this.  But  ibe  statement  I  make  is  of  importance* 
as  it  wamnts  the  infei-ence  that  what  Mr.  Wesley  was  dis- 
posed to  rely  upon  as  the  kernel  of  his  usefulness,  was  no 
more  than  the  outward  covering  of  the  vital  germ  on  which 
that  usefulness  dei>ciided.  The  matter  of  diffeienoe  was 
thus  well  stated  by  John  Smith : 

"  That  there  is  inspiiatioiiy  or  the  influence  of  the  divine  apirif^ 

on  tho  hnman  spirit,  is  a<^rccd  hy  both  parties  ;  tho  whole  of  tho 
question  thnrcforr'  turm  xuym  the  jK'rceptibility  this  inspira- 
tion. The  question  then  lis  does  God's  spirit  work  perceptibly 
on  our  spirit  by  direct  Ustimony  (as  you  elsewhere  call  it),  by 
such  peredvahle  impulses  and  didaiei  as  aie  as  dlBtingnisuible 
from  the  suggestions  of  our  own  fiMsnlties,  as  light  is  distingoish- 
able  from  darkness  (as  the  Quakers  maintain) ;  or  does  He  vnj)er- 
ceptihhj  influence  our  minds  to  goodness  by  ;^'ently  and  insensilily 
assiBiin^^'  our  fueuUiee,  and  hiasaing  them  aright?  Hero  is  tho 
whole  of  the  question.'** 

It  is  John  Smith's  ^nVw  of  this  question  that  I  mysplf 
adopt.  But  I  do  so  witli  a  profound  ronvintion  that  tlie 
necessity  of  divin*'  ins  juration  should  be  upheld  against  any 
mere  reliance  ii}H*ii  the  natural  exercise  of  our  facultiea 
The  former  can  be  accepted  and  followed  as  an  object  of 
faitli,  though  it  be  withdrawn  from  the  realm  of  both  bodily 
and  mentfd  sight  There  is  danger  of  this  iospiration  being 
forgotten  or  denied,  and  mere  ethicsi  considerations  substi- 
tuted for  it  This  danger  Mr.  Wesley's  theology  avoided 
and  resisted  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that»  with 
the  class  of  persons  on  whom  he  acted,  the  very  error  of 
perceptiblo  in<5pinition  into  which  he  foil,  assisted  him  in 
his  rtfoTts  auainst  that  danger.  How  wore  the  uncultivated 
and  iri'eligion'^  multitudes  whom  ho  addresseti  to  be  brought 
to  a  sense  oT  (jod's  presence  and  opc^-ation,  but  by  being 
taught  to  identify  them  directly  witli  tlie  strong  feelings 
with  which  their  conversion  was  accompanied  ?  How  could 
those  extremely  sensitive  individuals  who  were  attracted  by 
his  appeals  to  their  spiritual  nature,  be  satisBed  with  their 

*  MfMTO^s  Lifo  o£  yHvAsj,  VoL  II.  |>. 
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religious  condition,  but  by  such  an  interpretation  of  tlieir 
inward  impressions  as  caused  them  to  trace  in  them,  pal- 
pably, the  linger  of  the  Most  High  ?  Such  exaggerated 
conceptions  have  always  accompanietl  the  enforcement  of 
this  point  of  Christian  truth ;  and  it  behoves  us,  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  instead  of  rejecting  or  weakening  the 
truth  on  account  of  the  eiaggerations^  to  wekxune  it  the 
more  ardently,  as  thus  brought  home  to  those  whom  it  con* 
ceni8>  with  greater  clearness  and  force.  There  is^a  wide 
difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  doctrines  as 
they  may  be  differently  delivered.  Watson's  Life  of  Wesley 
seems  to  have  been  written  mainly  lor  theological  purposes  ; 
and  in  it  the  various  points  of  Methoilist  doctrine  are  stated 
with  a  coiitrovereial  distinctness  which  excites  wonder  aj* 
to  how  such  merely  intellectual  conclusions  could  havo 
been  fruitful  in  the  moral  changes  wliicli  Methodism  ex- 
hibited. The  very  elaborateness  of  the  development  proves 
that  the  real  source  of  power  is  not  hit  upon.  In  Hooie's 
Life  of  Wesley  the  matter  is  very  differently  stated.  Mr. 
Moore  had  a  strong  mystical  tendency;  and  though  the 
very  same  beliefs  were  held  by  hira  as  those  which  Mr. 
Watson  advocates,  the  result  produced  is  not  tlie  same.  It 
is  the  influence  of  the  belief  upon  the  soul,  not  its  consis- 
tency as  judged  by  the  understanding,  which  Mr.  Moore 
brings  into  prominence  ;  and  it  was  the  lornier,  not  the 
latter,  to  which  the  spiritual  influence  of  Mr.  Wesley's  own 
teaching  is  to  be  attributed.  However  imperfect  the  form 
of  that  teaching  might  be,  it  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
inward  life  of  those  who  accepted  it  under  an  appi-ehension 
of  the  constant  superviuon  and  action  of  God 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  his  administration  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  proper  experimental  recognition 
by  his  followci-s  of  the  truth  he  proclaimed.  I  have  alluded 
to  it  already,  l)ut  it  requires  special  mention  here.  I 
refer  to  the  practical  ti^c  he  made  of  whatever  doctrine 
he  insi.sttd  upon.  Tin.  was  a  very  marked  feature  of 
his  religious  system  and  it  naturally  led  those  who  ac- 
cepted that  system  from  him,  to  correct  the  injurious 
results  likely  to  arise  from  identifying  moral  feelings  with 
dogmatic  convictions.  No  such  identification  could,  under 
the  cii'cumstances,  be  considered  valid,  which  was  not  con- 
nected with  that  ciUtivation  of  holiness  which  brought  the 
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heart  into  immediate  contact  with  the  divine  realities  con- 
tcmplatofi.  The  estimate  of  ATr  Wesley's  character  given 
by  Alexander  Knox,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  is  remarkable  for  its 
niingletl  acuteuess  and  sympathy,  and  this  practical  bearing 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  and  writing  is  especially  insisted 
upon  by  him.  I  quote  a  passage  from  it  in  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  advanced  under  this  head : 

"  In  the  very  moment  of  his  highest  excitation,  Mr.  Wesley 
estiiiiateB  evangelical  blessings  on  moral  grounds,  and  tries  him- 
self exclusively  by  a  moral  standard.   I  confidently  add,  that  in' 

all  the  peculiarities  of  his  subsequent  course  he  never  swerved 

from  this  principle  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  and  more 
jealoiH  of  «'V(>ry  ojiinion  which  ronld  be  thonght  to  favour  wli- 
gious  contitlenco,  without  the  coiif>L<iHt  t<»stim<»ny  uf  a  gotnl  con- 
science. The  doclriual  theories  which  he  had  ombracevl,  and 
ivhieh  heat  length  began  to  suspect  of  an  *  Antinomian  leaning/ 
were  either  rttiounoed  or  corrected  ;  and  pnrify  of  heart  and 
life,  through  the  grace  of  Chtist  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  had  been  ever  his  ruling  ohifrt,  became  at  length, 
the  single  matter  to  which  he  attached  vital  importance."* 

There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that,  as  hen'  iiitiTrmtcd,  the 
practical  ehiment  in  ]\fr.  Wesley's  teaching  became  stronger 
as  his  life  advanced.  The  declaration,  that  "  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  workcth  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  Him,"*!*  rose  to  an  axiom  lu  his  creed.  In  1707,  he 
thus  concluded  a  remarkable  entry  in  his  journal : 

**A  mystic  who  denies  justification  by  faith,  Mr.  Law  for 
Instance,  may  be  saved.  But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  artieulut 
iktnHa  id  eadmtia  eedenm  f  If  so,  is  it  not  high  time  for  us, 
Projicen  ampullas^  et  setguipedalia  vcrim,  and  return  to  the 
phin  word.  He  that  feazeth  God  and  worketh  lighteousnese  is 
accepted  with  Him  ?"| 

In  the  celebrated  Arminian  Minutes,  the  passing  of  which 
has  introduced  these  remarks  upon  doctrine,  he  said : 

"  Who  of  us  is  now  accepted  of  God  ?  He  that  now  believes 
in  Christ  with  a  loving,  oht-dicnt  heart.  P»ut  who  nmonp  thf^se 
that  never  heard  of  Chi  ist  ?  Ho  that,  according  to  the  light  ho 
has,  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness.    Is  this  the  same 


*  8(raili«j*slile«f  W«d«gr,  Vd.  H.    801.  f  Adsi.  86. 
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with  him  that  sincere  1  Nearly,  if  not  qnito.  Is  not  thh  sal- 
vation by  works  I  Not  by  tho  merit  of  works,  but  by  works  us 
a  condition.  What  have  we  then  been  disputing  about  for  these 
thirty  yean  t   I  am  afinid  about  wodda.'** 

la  a  aenaon  on  Faith,  published  in  1788,  we  read : 

''What  is  the  faith  which  is  properly  saving ;  which  brings 
eternal  salvation  to  all  those  that  keep  it  to  the  end  ?  It  is 
such  a  divine  conviction  of  God,  and  the  thin;.'>'  nf  (Jod,  as,  even 
in  its  infant  stnte,  enables  every  one  that  pos.sch^es  it  to*  fear 
(iud  and  work  n^'hteoubneiis.'  And  whosoever  in  every  nation 
believes  thus  for,  the  apostle  declares  is  'accepted  with  Him.' 
He  actually  is  at  that  very  moment  in  a  state  of  aoceptance."f 

T  have  much  lessened  the  force  of  these  passages  by 
taking  them  from  their  connections;  but  as  they  Jiei'e  stand 
they  will  establish  the  conclusion  for  which  I  bring  them 
forward,  that  the  theology  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  decidedly 
modified  by  the  practical  views  of  rdigion  which  he  enter- 
tained. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  gave  up  the  theory 
of  salvation  which  he  originally  adopted :  what  I  say  is» 
that  he  held  it  with  more  enlarged  sympathies  in  relation  to 
the  differences  existing  in  tho  Christian  world.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  claiming  for  hinjseli  in  theory  a  charitableness 
of  judgment  whicli  he  did  not  always  carry  out  in  fact.  He 
insiisted  upon  tho  necessity  of  his  own  belief  beyond  what 
he  professed  to  do,  because  he  considered  as  essential  to 
Christianity  that  which  he  himself  felt  compelled  to  enforoa 
Bat  he  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  theory 
he  laid  down,  as  fi»  as  tbe  sincerity  of  his  profession  in 
its  favour  is  concerned.  If  he  erred,  it  was  not  wilfoUy, 
but  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  which  he  identified  with  pnn- 
ciple.  Who  can  doubt  the  earnestness  of  the  appeal  which 
he  made  at  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Short  History  of  the  People 
called  Methodists"?  "  We  leave  every  man  to  enjf»y  his  own 
upiiiion,  and  to  use  his  own  mode  of  worship,  desiring  only 
that  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  his  hearty  and  shew  itself  in  his  life  by  an  uniform 
practice  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth.  And  accordingly  we 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  eveiy  lover  of  God 


•  Moore'8  Life  of  l  y  Vol.  II.  p.  SSS. 
t  Wad«j*i  Worki^  Vol.  VU.  p.  19$, 
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and  man,  whatever  his  o|n!ii  n  or  inodr  of  worship  may  be, 
ot  which  he  is  to  give  an  account  to  God  only.'** 

The  practical  and  liberal  character  of  Mr.  Wesley's  teach- 
ings was  intimately  connected  with  the  position  he  took  in 
the  Calvinistic  controversy.  He  was  determinate ly  opposed 
to  the  exclnsiveness  of  CaJvinism.  He  contended  manfally 
for  the  universal  application  of  the  benefits  of  the  work  of 
Christ  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us.  in  these  days,  to  ima^e 
the  hostility  of  tlie  Evangelical  world  to  mere  Arminianism, 
in  Mr.  Wo>^1«'V*s  time.  Tlie  doctrine  of  general  redemp- 
tion was  drii  uMiced  and  treated  as  heresy  of  the  most  un- 
doubted kind.  Xo  one  could  attach  himself  to  it  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  having  departed  from  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  the  gospel,  on  the  part  of  those  who  deemed 
themselves  the  legitimate  exponents  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  It  required  fpreat  independence  of  mind  to  hecome 
the  champion  of  this  unauthorized  &ith  i  and  those  who 
followed  the  guidance  of  such  an  one,  must  have  partici- 
pated in  his  love  of  independence.  We  trace  much  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Anninian  theoloiry  of  Methodism 
in  this  direction.  It  was  connected  with  a  large  amount  of 
freedom  of  tliought.  Tiiough  still  remaining  within  the 
lines  of  orUioiioxy,  according  to  the  oi-dinary  application  of 
that  term,  the  Methodist  community  was  distinguished  from 
the  Calvinistic  associations  with  which  it  might  he  oompated, 
by  its  sympathy  with  those  who  departed  from  fixed  forms 
of  dogmatism.  Indeed,  there  were  scattered  throughout  it^ 
individuals  whose  orthodoxy  was  of  a  loose  or  partial  cha** 
racter.  Some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  statements  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  this  fact  being  more  or  less  known  to  him. 

All  this  tendency  to  enlargement  of  judgment  and  feel- 
ing I  would  V)ring  to  bear  upon  the  point,  that  the  spiritual 
effect  of  Mr.  Wesley's  tea(!hing,  as  distinguished  from  its 
mere  doctrinal  expression,  was  the  real  secret  of  his  power. 
Men  opened  their  hearts  the  more  completely  to  that  divine 
working,  the  necessity  of  which  was  involved  in  every  arti- 
cle of  the  Methodist  faith,  as  those  articles  were  subordi- 
nated to  the  liberty  for  practical  purposes  which  they  were 
especially  taught  to  cultivate.  This  working  needed,  on 
account  of  their  imperfect  mental  training,  to  be  brought 


*  W««Ie/a  Worlu,  Vol  XXU.  p.  844. 
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home  to  tlipm  by  an  nlmnqt  material  rcprefpntntion  ;  but, 
when  80  brought  homo,  there  was  little  of  prL  judice,  and 
less  of  moral  iudiflereuce,  to  restrain  them  irom  yielding  to 
it  with  that  simple  abandonment  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  demanded. 

When  we  learn  that  Mr.  Wesley  selected  as  the  standard 
of  the  doctraies  to  he  taught  to  lus  societies,  four  volumes 
of  his  own  Sermons,  and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament; 
our  first  reflection  most  likely  is,  that  this  was  a  palpable 
instance  of  his  enormous  self-confidence ;  and  certainly  such 
an  act  cannot  be  freed  from  objection  on  that  ground.  But 
there  is  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter  to  be  taken,  which 
is  at  least  as  true  as  tlie  disparaging  one.  It  was,  I  firmly 
believe,  not  for  the  end  of  strict  supervision,  but  for  the 
almost  contrary  end  of  reasonable  allowance,  that  this  selec- 
tion was  made.  It  was,  indeed,  only  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  that  these  exten- 
sive writings  were  intended  to  he  used.  The  case  is  very 
different  now.  No  more  dangerous  instrument  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  such  a  body  as  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence than  this  wide  statement  of  doctrine.  It  can  be  rea- 
dily used  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  Conference  for  the 
time  being  may  think  proper  to  apply  it.  It  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again  to  accompli.sh  objects  which  Mr. 
Wesley  could  not  contemplate,  and  to  enforce  judgments 
which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  reprobated.  There  is 
this  hopeful  consideration  in  the  case:  that  llie  unlimited 
licence,  which  has  heeu  taken  so  often  fbr  the  enforcement 
of  tyrannous  proceedinge,  may,  in  better  days  to  come,  be 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  measures  for  beneficial  change. 
That  is  about  the  only  comfort  which  remains.  Now  that 
comfort  existed,  not  m  oxpectation,  but  in  actual  experipnce, 
under  Mr.  Wesley's  administration.  Applied  by  a  consci- 
entious man.  according  to  his  own  sense  of  right,  instead  of 
by  a  corpc)ratu)n  notoriously  without  conscience,  and  ruled 
by  interest  not  by  right,  this  standard  of  doctrine,  because 
it  was  so  wide,  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  those  wise 
and  charitable  adaptations  which  each  instance  of  examina- 
tion admitted  of;  and  a  higher  justice  was  thus  done  than 
any  narrower  regulations  could  have  compassed.  It  would 
be  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  Mr.  Wesley's  deal- 
ing with  individuals  \  but  a  better  illustration  is  contained 
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in  tlie  well-known  facts;  that  matters  of  doctrine  were,  from 
time  to  time,  fro(>lY  delmted  in  the  Conferences  over  which 
he  ])residod  with  autocratic  sway ;  and  ilial  iii  ilus  most  care- 
ftilly  guarded  department,  errors  were  confessed  and  changes 
agieed  upon  in  a  maimer  quite  distinctive  of  those  ecclesi- 
astical associations.  Surely  the  man  » to  be  highly  hononred, 
.  who,  in  so  many  instances^  tnmed  the  authorit}'  which  he 
claimed  and  exercised  over  others,  to  a  more  certain  means 
of  concession  and  n  j^nter  flexibility  of  good. 

It  has  already  l>een  intimated  th:it  Mr.  Wesley  was 
powerfully  assisted  by  Mr,  Fletcher,  tiie  vicar  of  >r;Hleley, 
in  the  controversy  with  his  Calvinistic  antagonists,  lie 
wished  Mr.  Fletcher  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  societies ;  and,  after  the  death  of  this  coadjutor 
in  1785,  a  considerable  cbanse  occurred  in  the  relation  of 
those  societies  to  the  Ghnxch  of  England.  Measures  for 
their  establishment  under  a  ministiy  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Conference  were  adopted,  and  a  separate  class  of  miriisters 
was  pro\nded  for,  to  whom  special,  though  not  at  all  well- 
defined  powers  were  intended  to  be  entrusted  A  large 
portion  of  Mr.  Wesley's  subsequent  life  was  occnpietl  with 
the  differences  of  opinion  to  which  this  line  of  procedure  gave 
rise  ;  and  it  is  in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  conduct  which 
that  procedure  involved,  that  we  have  to  contemplate  the 
nature  of  his  connection  with  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
educated.  With  the  Dissenting  churches  in  the  kingdom 
he  had  but  little  connection.  He  was  always  affect^  by 
some  pr^udice  against  Dissent  as  such  ;  and  this  preju- 
dice wan  increased  by  the  fact  that  tlie  then  existing  Dissent 
was  distinguished  either  for  its  strict  Calvinism  or  its  doc- 
trinnl  l-fxit  v.  Many  members  of  his  societies  were  profe^jsed 
Dissenters,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  preacliers  be- 
came DiBsenting  miuistei-s  ;  but  it  was  with  the  (.'hurch  of 
England  that  he  himself  had  chietiy  to  do.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  desired  to  remun  in  as  close  a  union  with  it  as 
possible,  provided  the  objects  of  his  own  religions  work  were 
fulfilled.  Whatever  his  conduct  was,  his  filing  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  never  seems  to  have  wavered.  He  was 
in  the  habits  to  the  last,  of  strongly  cxpresaii^  that  attach- 
ment, and  carneMly  exliorting  his  followers  to  avoid  formal 
se])aration  fi-om  the  Establishment  as  it  stood.  But  his  jmic- 
tioe  widely  departed  from  his  theory.  Act  after  act  was  com- 
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mitted  or  flonctioned  by  him,  which  could  not  be  leoonciled 
with  the  ecclesiastical  oider  of  the  institution  of  which  he 
professed  to  continue  a  member ;  and  the  Methodists  gra- 
dually became  ;is  well-defined  a  community  within  their  own 
lines,  as  the  Ghnrch  of  England  itself  waa  Attempts  have 
l>eeu  made  to  reason  away  tlie  facts  of  this  case,  under  the  idea 
that  no  (1([»arturo  frtjm  Churchism  was  intended;  but  the 
failure  of  siicli  utieiiii)ta  is  owing  to  the  esm-ntial  ehamcter  of 
these  facts  having  been  missed.  The  Church  interest  was 
never  witli  Mr.  Wesley  of  parauiuuut  consideration.  It  waa 
held  subordinate  to  another  and  higher  interest,  and  was  un- 
flinchingly sacrificed  whenever  that  higher  interest  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  No  greater  sacrifice  was  made  than  the  reli- 
gious necessity  for  the  time  being  seemed  to  require ;  but^ 
if  that  necessity  had  so  determined,  acts  of  wider  separation 
than  those  which  were  committed,  would  have  been  as  will- 
ingly performed  as  those  were.  Can  any  blame  be  justly 
attaclu'd  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  violations  of  Church  order 
into  which  he  was  thus  led?  We  may  think  sonn^  of  his 
measures,  such  as  the  ordination,  or  consecration  of  certain 
preachers,  to  have  been  deficient  in  wisdom  ;  but  wo  ought 
not^  even  in  these  Instances,  to  consider  him  as  acting 
heyond  the  right  he  possessed.  If  ever  any  one  could  j  ustly 
occupy  a  position  of  authority  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangement,  he  was  entitled  to  it  Think  of  the  provoca* 
tions  to  which  he  was  exposed  on.  the  part  of  the  Church. 
His  people  said  to  him :  How  can  we  attend  the  ministra- 
tions of  men,  immoral  in  their  lives,  who  are  continually 
preaching  against  us,  and  whose  ]>ersecutiona  we  have  to 
encounter  day  V)y  day  ?  That  seems  to  have  been  tlic  objec- 
tion to  coufurniity  which  was  chiefly  urged.  Almost  every- 
thing of  a  negative  character  would  have  been  borna  Ser- 
mons with  no  savour  of  the  gospel  in  them,  PMons  living 
without  the  exercise  of  pastoral  caie,  were  submitted  to. 
But  injury,  insult,  wickedness ;  how  were  these  to  be  borne  ? 
!\Tr.  Wesley  was  by  these  means  driven  into  inconsistencies. 
Miglit  he  not  have  gloried  in  such  inconsistencies?  Was 
he  to  cast  out  of  his  heart  that  deep  regard  for  the  Cluirch 
in  whieli  Im  had  been  1)roil.  that  ciuised  it  to  stand  l.ieforc 
his  inia«'ination  in  an  ideal  beautv,  which,  tliouLdi  never 
realized,  was  always  hoped  for?  Was  he  to  refrain  from 
discharging  the  duty  to  mankind  which  God  had  given  him 
VOL.  vm.  2  B 
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the  means  and  opportunity  of  performing,  by  obedience  to 
any  outward  rules  of  man's  appointment  ?  He  neither  did 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  he  thus  brought  himself  into 
circinnstnnrcs  under  which  his  conduct  did  not  always 
answer  t(  »  liis  language.  It  is  better  that  tliis  charge  against 
him  should  njniain.    It  is  a  badge,  and  nut  a  blot. 

A  few  clcrg}'men  co-operated  with  bini  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  his  labours.  Some  of  them 
entered  wholly  into  his  plans.  In  reading  his  Jonmala  we 
seldom,  during  a  preat  number  of  years,  meet  with  a  record 
of  his  preaching  m  churches ;  but  as  we  approach  toward 
the  end,  such  records  very  frequently  oocur.  In  London, 
as  elsewhere,  he  was  sought  for,  as  a  popular  preacher 
whose  services  were  very  valuable  on  charitable  occasions. 
If  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  do  so,  he  might  have  con- 
iiected  himself,  at  this  tiin<\  more  closely  with  the  Church, 
and  obtained  a  share  of  its  honoura  and  emoluments.  But 
he  chose  to  remain  among  hi.s  own  people.  The  patli  he 
had  trod  amid  neglect  and  obloquy,  he  still  trod  amid 
smiles  and  commendations^  Ihere  were  those  at  the  head 
of  Church  affairs  who  appreciated  his  labours  at  their  due 
value  in  spite  of  their  irregularity ;  for  there  was  a  silent 
conviction  generally  entertauied,  that  the  Ghnrch  had  gained 
more  by  tins  irregularity  than  by  its  own  normal  methods 
of  action.  The  indirect  benefits  were  greater  than  the 
direct  ones.  Charles  Wesley  the  younger  was,  on  account 
of  his  mu'^ical  talents,  a  great  favourite  with  Geoi^e  III. 
After  the  King  had  lost  his  sight,  he  "  was  one  day  with 
liis  Majesty  alone,  when  the  venerable  nionaixli  .said,  *Mr. 
Wesley,  is  there  anybody  in  tlie  room  but  you  and  me  V 
•No,  your  Majesty,'  was  the  reply.  The  King  then  said, 
'It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Wesley,  that  your  uncle;  and  vour 
father,  and  Geoi^re  Whitfield,  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  have 
done  more  to  promote  ti-ue  religion  in  the  cottntiy  than  all 
the  dignified  clergy  put  together.' "  * 

The  foregoing  anecdote  naturally  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  survey.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Wesley's  life  than  the  hoTiour  iii  whieh 
he  was  held,  lie  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  apostle  of 
his  age.   The  whole  national  scene  was  changed  for  him. 


*  Jiekson,  Abridged  Life  «f  dttriei  Wedey,  p.  39  r. 
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Some  pcrcoptible  inroad  into  the  territory  of  sin  (vnd  error 
was  sf  L'n  hy  all  to  have  been  effected,  iteligion  assumed  a 
position  in  the  land,  which  none  could  refuse  to  treat  with 
respect.  T  can  conceive  no  satisfaction  deeper  and  nobler, 
than  that  which  this  despised  and  ill-treated  man  must 
have  felt,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  as  he  looked  back 
upon  what  he  had  passed  through,  and  around  upon  what 
he  had  ^ected.  He  lived  to  gather,  m  a  great  measure,  the 
harvest  he  had  sown ;  and  the  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled 
to  him :  "  Tlie  wilderness  and  the  solitary  pUice  shall  bo 
glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

"I  was  now  considering,"  he  said  in  1785,  how stmngely  the 
grain  of  imist'inl-sced,  i)lanted  about  fifty  years  ago,  has  j^wn 
up.  It  has  spread  through  all  Great  llritain  and  Ireland,  tho 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  then  to  America,  from  the 
Leeward  Islands,  through  tho  whole  continent,  into  Canada  and 
Kewfoondland.  And  the  societies  m  all  these  pai-ts  walk  by  one 
rule,  knowing  religion  is  holy  toinpers,  and  striving  to  x\  ;  -Uip 
God,  not  in  foim  oolj,  but  likewise  in  spirit  and  in  tmth."* 

In  his  case,  "the  evil  bowed  before  the  good,  and  tho 
wicked  at  the  gates  of  the  righteoua"  Where  he  had  been 

maltreated  by  furious  mobs,  the  people,  as  at  Hull,  con- 
veyed liini  to  tho  town  in  a  long  procession  ;-f*  or,  as  at  Fal- 
mouth, crowded  tlie  streets  to  witness  his  entr}' *  When  he 
preached,  as  in  the  market-place  at  liedruth,  the  congregation 
"not  only  filled  all  the  windows,  but  sat  ou  the  tops  of  the 
housea"§  These  scenes  happened  at  the  very  end  of  his 
course. 

As  he  approached  that  end,  he  suffered  some  little  dete- 
rioration in  other  than  physical  respects.  He  became  more 
enthusiastic  in  his  notionsL  There  are  instances  of  his  en- 
couraging a  belief  in  separate  communion  with  the  Persona 
of  the  Trinity. II  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  became  more 
liberal  in  his  practice.  One  of  the  latest  entries  in  his 
Journal  relates  to  his  grantincf  the  use  of  one  of  his  chapels 
in  Bristol  to  the  Lewin's-AUad  congregation,  and  going 
liimself  to  hear  the  minister  preach.^ 

•  Work«,  Vol   IV  p.  298. 

+  Tjermaxi  .s  Life  of  Johu  Wesley,  Vol.  III.  p.  611. 

t  Weale;  8  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  468.  <  Ibtd.  p.  898. 

I  TjrannMi't  life  of  John  Wed^,  ToL  m.  ppw  600,  606. 

%  Wadqr^tWorki^  V«L  IV.  p.  404. 
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**  Mr.  Wesley  was  once  ab^ked  by  a  lady,  *  Suppose  you  knew 
yon  were  to  die  at  twelve  o*doek  to-monow  night,  how  would 
you  spend  the  intervening  tlnie  V  *How,  madam  Y  he  replied ; 
*why  just  as  I  intend  to  spend  it  now.  I  ahoold  preach  this 
night  at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  five  to-morrow  morninj^.  After 
that  I  should  ride  to  Tewkesbury,  preach  in  the  artcrnooii.  and 
meet  the  societies  in  the  evening.  I  should  then  repiir  to  ii  iend 
Martin's  house,  who  expects  to  entertain  me^  oonYone  and  pray 
with  the  family  aa  usual,  retire  to  my  loom  at  ten  o*clock«  com- 
mend  myself  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest  and  wahe 
up  in  glory."* 

It  was  in  this  spirit  and  after  this  manner  that  he  acta- 
ally  did  die.  The  prayer  of  a  hymu  which  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  using  was  fulfilled  in  him : 

**  O,  that  without  a  lingering  groan, 
I  may  the  welcome  woi'd  receive ; 
My  body  with  my  eharge  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  vncv.  to  work  and  live." 

He  di<!d  in  1791,  being  nearly  ei^ditv-ei^ht  years  of  age. 
He  was  a])i)ro])riately  buried  at  th»  liack  of  the  City-Road 
chapel — the  Metliodibl  Temple,  tliai  succeeded  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Foundry.  At  the  first  Conference  after  his 
death  the  following  minute  was  passed : 

•*  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Conference  should  make  some 
observations  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  bat  they  find  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  express  their  ideas  andfeelings'on  this  awful  and 

aflectinfij  event.  Their  souls  do  truly  mourn  for  their  great  loss  ; 
and  tliey  trust  tliey  shall  give  the  most  substantial  proofs  of  thoir 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  their  mnch-esteemed  father  and 
friend,  by  endeavouring,  though  with  great  humility  and  diHi- 
dence^  to  follow  and  imitate  him  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  lLie."f 

The  simplicity  of  tins  record  is  lull  of  the  deepest  pathos. 
His  truest  epitaph  is  the  sentence  which  he  twice  repeated 
with  his  dying  lips :  **  Thb  BBBT  OY  ALL  IB,  OOD  IS  WITH  U&" 

John  Gordon. 


*  Wnkele7*t  AoMdolei  of  th«  W«hy%  p.  168. 
t  IfyWs  COuwiologicil  Histovy,  p.  149. 
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VI.~THE  RECOVERY  OF  JERUSALEM. 
Th^ Bewmry  of  JeruBoUm,  London:  Beutley.  1871. 

The  Palestine  Explonition  Fund  is  described  on  the  back 
of  each  ul  the  Quarterly  Statements  as  "  A  Society  for  the 
accurate  and  83r8teniatic  investigation  of  the  Arcnteology, 
Topography,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
lOstory,  Alunnera  and  Custom^  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  Bi- 
blical Illustration."  After  a  feeling  of  momentary  surprise 
that  a  "Fund'*  and  a  "Society"  should  be  treated  as  synony- 
motis  terms,  our  readers  will  he  prepared  to  talie  an  interest 
in  a  Society,  or  to  contribute  to  a  Fund,  established  with 
important  an  object^  if  indeed  they  have  not  already  done 

80. 

"The  original  stimulus  to  the  whole  undertaking  was 
supplied  by  the  benevolent  wish  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  to 
ascertain  the  beat  means  of  bringing  water  to  the  thirsty 
city  and  ont  of  this  have  arisen  a  work  and  a  literature 
so  various  as  to  include  an  Ordnance  survey  of  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Report  of  them  by  Engineer  Officers,-f- 
and  various  collections  of  Beetles,  and  a  Report  on  them.  % 
Investigations  covering  so  wide  a  field  require  and  de.=;er\'e 
a  great  deal  of  money  ;  loose  Quarterly  Papera  are  not  freely 
bought  by  the  general  public,  and  arc  apt  to  bccoufe  uicre 
litter  in  the  studies  of  tlujse  who  receive  them  gratis,  in 
spite  of  the  undoubted  value  of  a  portion  of  their  contents. 
Hence  there  has  arisen  a  need  of  oevising  "  some  means  of 
summing  up  and  popularizing  the  main  results  obtained." 
The  volume  in  question  is  the  means,  and  to  this  more 
peaceful  crusad*  mid  its  record  is  applied  th(  w  liole  war- 
like watchword,  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem."  Were  we  to 
judge  this  simply  as  a  larger  "Quarterly  Statement/*  there 
would  be  little  to  say ;  we  should  wait  patiently  till  more 
was  given;  but  taken  as  a  book,  it  is  disappointing  and 
unsatisfactory  ;  it  is  still  more  so  as  a  statement  of  re- 
sults, if  by  "  results "  are  meant  any  real  light  shed  on 
the  Bible  and  the  early  history  of  ChristiuuiLy.  What  the 
public  would  have  been  thanlcM  for  is  a  digest  of  all  that 

*  Inkxxluctioii,  p.  xvi.  f  SeooTocy  itf  Jentadem,  jf,  8. 

X  (jnartorlj  Statemeoti  No.  IV. 
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has  been  done  in  all  departments,  declaring  what  has  been 
settled  positively  or  negatively,  rather  than  the  reports  and 

letters,  some  of  which  are  also  printed  in  the  "Statements," 
which  are,  after  only  the  raw  material  of  a  book.  Such, 
we  take  it,  was  the  yl&a  of  those  who  arranged  the  publica- 
tion of  a  vohuue.  **It  had  l>een  originally  intcmled  that 
it  should  b(i  (Miited  by  the  Honorary  Officers  ot  the  Fund, 
but  the  preissiire  of  other  labours  threw  this  duty  on  one 
of  the  TreasuieT^'**  who  is  not  of  course  to  he  held  tespon- 
sible  for  the  shortcomings  of  a  work  not  in  the  first  place 
arranged  by  himself.  Then  as  to  the  contributors :  "It  is 
due  to  Captain  Warren  to  state  that  his  interesting  and 
valuable  narrative  has  been  drawn  up  under  heavy  pressure, 
owing  to  shortness  of  time  and  ill-health. "f  "  Ill-health 
has  jirovented  Mr.  Deutscli  from  contributing^  an  essay  on 
the  Moabite  Stone,  as  had  been  originally  contemplated. "t 
Mr.  Greville  Clie^ter  and  ^Fr.  I'hene  Spiers  have  prepan^d 
their  *' valuable  coninbutions"  "at  very  short  notice."  Tlie 
Count  de  Vogiid  had  not  finished,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
revise  his  pa^n  All  these  were  reasons  for  delay ;  there 
is  no  excuse  sufficient  for  the  book  as  it  is  given  to  us» 
unless  the  need  of  money  be  one,  and  money  no  doubt  it 
will  bring.  The  title  is  taking,  and  the  volume  will  sell 
but  not  live.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  evidently  felt 
the  ditTiculties  of  his  sponsorship.  He  has  next  to  nothing 
to  say;  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  little  is  sai  l  r^ace- 
fully.  But  in  his  summary  of  what  the  book  will  be  found 
to  contain,  he  drives  ample  ground  for  wishing  there  had 
been  a  longer  pause.  "  The  course  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
remains  unsolved  "the  controversy  respecting  the  Temple 
Area  is  still  sub  judice."  The  papers  printed  make  us  wish 
this  still  more  strongly. 

Captain  Warren's  part  in  the  Jerusalem  excavations 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  well  done  ;  and  his  account 
would  probably  be  full  of  detailed  interest  to  all  with  re- 
ouisite  scientific  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  realiz'*  bis 
oilticulties.  Besides  the  usual  stubbornness  and  sfu}  ulity 
of  the  Easterns  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  there  \v('rc 
serious  and  peculiar  m(H3hanical  hindrances  to  his  work. 
We  Franks  are  perhaps  not  (j^uite  tolerant  enough  of  Jiiastem 


*  fiditoi^sPkcfacc,  p.  vitL        t  P.  vi.         t  Ibid.         i  P.  nL 
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obstinacy,  and  ouglit  to  try  and  imagine  what  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Grace  the  Aichl>ishop  of  York  would  be  if 
a  deputation  of  Jews  asked  leave  to  examine  and  tunnel 
under  ttie  waUa  of  his  Minster  fbr  aixeasare  Vtysj  had  reason 
to  believe  was  baried  there  1^  Isaac  of  York»  before  we 
wonder  at  the  opposition,  active  and  passive,  to  our  mining 
operations.  The  physical  or  mechanical  difficulties  arose 
in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  "  We  were  working,** 
says  Captain  Warren,  "in  tlu?  drhrU  of  ancient  cities,  wliere 
the  shingle  is  found  to  run  like  water,  and  the  great  masses 
of  cut  stone  will  crunch  up  a  niioing  case  in  a  trice."  ♦ 
"To  shew  how  dilHcult  it  (the  shincjle)  was  to  work  in.  T 
may  state  that  we  taj)|)etl  uu  old  tank,  with  a  hole  not 
twelve  inches  sc^uare.  and  yet  the  shingle  flowed  out  of  this 
for  several  days,  untU  the  tank  was  nearly  empty  (we  were 
of  course  canying  it  ofiP  from  below  the  fall),  and  as  it  was 
flowing,  it  came  so  fast  that  it  resembled  more  a  cataract 
of  water  than  of  stone.^'f 

Bat  this,  after  all,  is  what  children  call  "  clean  dirt," — is 
scarcely  more  perilous  and  far  more  easy  to  undfri^o  than 
the  hindrances  under  which  Captain  Warren  expl'>rr"l  a 
drain  under  the  Convent  of  the  Sistei*s  of  Sion.  **  I  looked 
into  this  passaj^e,  and  found  it  to  open  out  to  a  width  of 
four  feet,  and  to  be  full  of  sewage  five  feet  deep. .  . .  Seeing 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  trace  out  this  passage,  I  ol^ 
tained  three  old  doors^  and  went  down  there  to-day  with 
Seigeant  Birtles ;  we  laid  them  down  on  the  snrfim  of  the 
sewage,  and  advanced  by  lifting  up  the  hindermost  and 
throwing  it  in  front  of  a&...In  some  places,  the  sewage  was 
exceedingly  moist  and  very  offensive,  and  it  was  difBcult 
to  keep  our  balance  while  getting  up  the  doors  after  they 
had  sunk  in  tlie  mud. .  Everything  had  become  so  slippery 
tliat  we  had  to  exercise  great  caution  in  lowering  ourselves 
down,  lest  an  unlucky  false  step  might  cause  a  header  into 
the  murky  liquid." J  And  the  result  of  all  this  wading 
and  groping  is  the  discovery,  interesting  indeed,  that  the 
old  walls  of  JenuMlem  are  ilt  enormous  height^  but  next 
to  nothing  of  real  value  to  biblical  students.  A  secret 
passage  is  found,  "  but  it  does  not  appear  that  its  construc- 
tion is  of  so  ancieUt  a  date  as  the  time  of  David  or  even  of 
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Herod."*  Such  discoveries  as  are  made  are  of  valla  "built 
1>7  the  OrosadeTs,"  "gateway  of  early  constructiou,''  whose 
"sl^le  ia  Boman,''  and  00  on;  interesting,  but  not  more 

80  than  :irc1ii£ological  diggings  anywhere  else,  which  are 
done  without  "so  great  czy  and  so  little  wool."    In  fact, 

Avliat  Captain  Warren  says  of  his  excavations  at  !Miiristan 
is  true  of  the  whole—"  The  general  result  was  unsatisiac* 
tory.'t 

It  is  to  he  roL^rottcd  tliat  the  excavations  were  not  always 
conducted  with  pGifcct  fairness,  and  that  forhidden  ground 
was  approached  by  a  dodge  which  Englishmen  would  cer- 
tainly resent  if  the  same  things  were  done  to  them.  Captain 
Warren  says : 

"  Alter  wo  were  driven  away  from  the  Sanctuary  wall ....  I 
Bimk  a  shaft  thirty-seven  feet  to  south  of  south-east  angle,  and 
to  this  no  objeetion  could  be  made,  as  it  was  just  without  the 
lino  given  to  me.  My  object  was  to  sink  down,  and  then  drive 
into  the  Sanotimry  wall,  nn  l  run  along  it.  At  tliat  time  our 
powers  of  mining  weie  quite  unknown.  .  .  .  My  obje<  t  wns  to  get 
up  to  the  wall,  have  published  the  results,  get  copies  sent  to  the 
Porte,  then  to  come  nearer  to  the  wall  and  sink  a  shaft ;  and 
when  ordered  away  to  resist  passively,  asserting  that  we  had 
already  been  working  alongside  the  wall  from  underneath,  that 
tho  matter  was  published,  known  to  the  world  and  to  the  Porte, 
and  that  it  was  now  an  established  custom,  for  custom  is  almost 
a  law  in  this  part  of  Turkey  "! 

Whatever  engineering  skill  and  perseverance  could  effect 
was  done,  nor  was  tin  iv  want  of  religious  zeal.  Captain 
Warren  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  itU  iitify, 
whore  possible,  places  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
And  he  hii^s  a  very  remarkable  view  of  the  arranj^emeuts 
made  by  God  in  order  that  the  Temple  mi^ht  stand  where, 
according  to  him,  it  actually  was  placed,  against  which 
situation  we  have  nothing  to  say.  He  fixes  the  site,  and 
then  disposes  of  a  possible  objectioa  *'  It  certainly  may 
be  said  that  the  site  was  not  selected  for  a  fortress,  and 
that  its  position  depended  on  that  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah ;  but  it  seems  rca?r)nal)le  to  suppose  that  Divine 
Providence  would  have  caused  the  threshing-flfoor  to  have 
been  placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  have  been  after^ 

•  P.  01.  +  p.  in.  t  p.  887. 
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wards  fevouTalile  to  the  doinmance  of  the  Temple"  I*  We 
wonder  if  people  would  take  each  views  of  Qod's  dealings 
if  they  called  Him  by  His  Name,  instead  of  disguising  Him 

under  such  poriphrastio  terms  as  Divine  Providence. 
Captain  Warren's  narrative  fills  the  laraer  portion  of  the 

book,  as  it  Tins  already  in  our  notice.  We  pass  to  Captain 
Wilson's  paper  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  easy  to  uiidor- 
stand  that  there  is  no  region  so  likely  to  foster  a  feelii  -  of 
devout  sentiment  as  the  shores  and  hill-sides  on  wliich  so 
largo  a  purl  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  spent.  How  much  such 
devout  sentiment  conduces  to  or  detracts  from  a  robust  reli- 

S'on  mav  be  doubted,  but  it  will  he  more  encouraged  by 
alilee  than  even  by  the  great  city  where  he  was  crucified. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Eveiy  sacred  site  in  Jerusa- 
lem is  obviously  up  to  this  time  a  mere  matter  of  legend, 
and  probably  nothing  but  a  second  and  truer  invention  of 
.the  Cross,  no  person  save  a  second  St.  Helena,  could  fix  any 
single  locality.  Moreover,  each  is  identified  with  Rniue  one 
of  rival  religions,  if  it  is  not  the  very  hattle-grouud  of  more 
than  one.  Unholy  strife  has  denuded  the  places  of  much 
of  their  ancient  sanctity.  Lut  at  (j alilee  the  traveller  is  less 
tied  to  legend,  and  the  scenes  appear,  to  judge  from  what 
travelleis  tell  us,  fall  of  the  influence  of  thoee  early  days  of 
Jesus'  life  which  inspire  M.  Henan's  idyl  To  endeavour 
to  identify  Capernaum  or  Magdala  or  Chonuin,  may  cer- 
tainly give  a  point  to  a  traveller's  wanderings,  and  the  result 
may  ho  interesting,  even  if  it  does  not  aflfect  biblical  criti- 
cism one  way  or  the  other.  But  legitimate  ideutitication 
will  surely  stop  short  of  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  a  twelfth- 
century  legend  of  the  Mount  on  which  the  Sermon  was  deli- 
vered,— of  claiming  "a  level  grassy  spot"  as  the  scene  of 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  "  a  steep, 
even  slope  as  the  'steep  place'  down  whiieh  the  h^  of 
swine  ran  violently  into  the  sea  and  so  were  choked.**  Cap- 
tain Wilson  enters  into  this  point  somewhat  fully,  because 
"  even  such  a  carefully  compiled  work  as  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  has  made  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  placing  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  at  Gadara,  now  Vm  Keis,  a  place 
from  which  the  swine  would  have  had  a  hard  gallop  of  two 
hours  before  reaching  the  lake."*f-    Now  if  Um  Keis  is 
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Gadara,  the  "  extraordinaiy  blunder"  is  made  also  in  the 
Gos]H'ls  nrcordinL"  to  f.nke  and  John,  and  wc  are  constrained 
to  udnul  lully  I  lie  truth  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  asser- 
tion, "  Tiierc  IS  anotlier  point  on  which  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  conclosion — the  scene  of  the 
demoniacs  and  the  swine."  ♦ 

It  is  8tiU  more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Dean  is  speak- 
ing seriously.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  believes  that  two 
thousand  devils  entered  into  two  thousand  swine,  or  even 
that  a  certain  number  of  devils  entered  into  the  leading 
swine— in  fact,  that  the  whole  affair  is  literally  true  as  nar- 
rated in  either  of  the  narratives  ?  If  so,  the  slight  element 
of  wonder  which  is  added  by  the  "  har  1  gallop  of  two  hours'* 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioninfr ;  but  all  that  is  involved  in 
such  belief  should  V)e  can'fully  weighed  If  the  story  be 
not  literally  true,  then,  whatever  be  its  ideological  worth,  it 
is  in  part  or  wholly  mylliical,  and  iL  is  clearly  absurd  to  try 
and  identify  a  place  at  which  occurred  that  which,  as  tolu 
US,  never  did  occur.  We  cannot  hope  to  discover  the  basi% 
if  any,  of  historic  truth  from  the  physical  features  of  this  or 
that  spot  in  Palestine.  The  same  argument  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  several  other  sites  of  miraculous  transactions. 

Lieut.  Anderson's  unassuming  paper  on  the  Survey  of 
Pale?;tine  has  i*eal  literary  merit,  is  extremely  clear  and 
interestinL^.  and,  short  as  it  is,  throws  some  li;j:ht  on  the 
Bible,  lie  describes  the  sort  of  pit  which  is  evidently 
intended  in  Genesis  as  that  in  winch  Joseph  was  im- 
prisoned, and  makes  us  5ce,  to  mention  only  two  points, 
the  operations  of  a  band  of  locusts  and  the  aspect  of  a  com- 
pany  of  lepera 

But  when  he  or  ai^  other  traveller  attempts  to  6nd  any 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  narrative  in  the  fact  that  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  locality  agrees  with  the  written 
text,  they  overlook  the  objection  that  it  is  quite  as  possible, 
or  in  t^ome  cases  far  more  probable,  that  the  story  nttnched 
itsuli  lo  a  locality  previously  well  known.  All  would  smile 
at  any  attempt  to  argue  for  the  truth  of  Sir  Thomas  Mal- 
lory's  Morte  d'Artliur,  because  the  Vale  of  Avalon  (or  Glas- 
tonbury) or  Caerleon  or  Usk  may  still  possibly  be  identified 
with  well-known  spots ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  history 
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of  AVraittm  ot  tlie  aoeoimt  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  is 
Btroi^thened  hy  the  disoovery  of  the  posttioii  of  Bethel  or 
of  the  true  Sinai,  is  a  specimen  of  piedaely  the  same  fal* 
Jjugr.  Mr.  Hollaud  keeps  within  the  hounds  of  fair  argu-  • 
ment  when  he  says  that  the  Ordnance  survey  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  lias  firmly  ('stablishetl  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country  are  such  jis  to  render  it  quite 
possible  that  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  ExixUis 
occurred  there but  there  is  a  general  tacit  assumption  in 
Palestinian  tourists,  and  sumetimes  a  positive  iissertion,  that 
the  proof  goes  far  beyond  this.  But  when  off  their  guard, 
the  same  tourists  often  shew  as  how  the  legend  has  grown 
out  of  or  attached  itself  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  eoun* 
try.  Captain  Warren  gives,  in  one  of  the  Quarterly  State- 
ments, an  account  of  a  "  Visit  to  the  Dead  Se^"  and  in  it 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

"  We  passed  on  hy  the  cntions  hill  of  salt,  and  exclaimed^ 

*I/it's  wife,*  a  very  large  pillar  of  salt,  sometlung  Hke  tlio  figure 

out  of  a  Noah's  ark  As  we  were  moving  carapwards  ant!  were 

talking  of  *  Lot's  wife,'  tho  attention  of  all  throe  was  suddenly 
attracted.  We  saw  before  us  among  the  pinnacles  of  salt  a  gigan- 
tic Lot|  with  a  daughter  on  each  arm,  hurrying  off  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  their  bodies  bent  forward  as  tiiough  they  were 
in  g^t  haste,  and  their  flowing  garments  trailing  Iwbind.'** 

Of  the  Moahite  Stone,  the  one  important  discovery 
which  has  been  made  in  Palestine,  we  sliall  say  next  to 

nothing.  Various  letters  in  the  Times  have  told  us  nearly 
all  there  is  yet  to  know,  and  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  all  men  most 
competent  to  tell  us  more  and  sum  up  the  gains  to  science, 
advises  "  the  learned  and  tlie  public  at  large  to  hold  their 
hand  for  a  brief  space  yet,"  because  "  so  long  iis  there  is  any 
hope  of  the  recovery  of  one  single  scrap  of  material "  (of  tho 
hroken  stone),  "  so  long  nrast  l^e  final  investigations  remain 
in  aheyanca"  We  tmst  thati  when  the  time  shall  seem  to 
him  suitable,  Mr.  Dentsch  wUl  give  the  world  his  views 
on  the  whole  subject 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  book,  as  our  readers 
will  perceive  from  tlie  above  summary,  is  disappointing. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  is  a  meritorious  and  interesting 
work,  even  if  it  be  not  ail  that  its  promoters  claim  for  it. 


*  Quttitcily  Suteiutjut,  No.  IV.       irj,  150. 
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It  is  possible  that  it  mij^lit  lose  in  funds  if  it  were  absolutely 
cleared  from  cant,  and  this  is  therefore  a  conchision  scarce 
to  be  expected,  however  devoutly  to  be  wislied.  l>ut  we 
•  may  venture  to  express  the  hope  tliat  any  companion  volume 
to  the  present  may  be  more  worthy  of  the  literary  fame 
of  many  of  the  distinguished  names  connected  with  the 
Society.  It  is  giievons  in  the  trade  of  letters*  as  in  all 
other  trades*  when  work  is  *'  scamped"  for  the  sake  of  gidn, 
even  when  such  gain  is  nightly  needed. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 


VH— KOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Ati  Emminatioii  of  Camii  Liddoiis  Bamptoa  Lectures  on 
the  JJioinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By 
A  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  London: 
Tnibner.  1871. 

The  B£bU  and  Popular  Theology :  a  JUstaim/eni  ofTruUtB 
and  Frme^aUSt  wUh  special  refermct  to  recent  Works  of 
Dr.  Liddon,  Lord  ffatherley,  Ae  Rujht  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone,  and  others*  V>y  Vance  Smith,  KA^  Fh.D.  Lou- 
don: Longmans.  1871. 

A  "  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England"  has  given  us 
a  most  clear  and  conclusive  refutation  of  Pr.  Liddon's  thesis, 
that  the  dqgma  of  the  Deily  of  Christ  is  supported  by  the 


gyman's  trenchant  logic  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  Canon's 
special-pleading  and  rhetorical  embellishments ;  and  should 
the  neat  little  hook  we  are  noticing  come  (as  we  tnist  it  will) 
into  close  comparison  with  its  more  portly  rival  on  the 
study  table  of  many  a  thouglitful  ecclesiastic,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  bulky  volume  will  be 
replaced  upon  the  shelf  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  its 
argumentative  value,  and  the  muttered  anathema,  /ieya  /3i/3- 
Xlov  idya  kwb^*  But^  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view,  it 
really  does  seem  cruel,  that  no  sooner  has  the  eloquent 
defender  of  orthodoxy  elahorately  compounded  a  well- 
sugared  anodyne,  which  was  to  quiet  for  all  time  the 
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uneasy  quGsHonin|8  and  bitter  sceptical  pangs  to  which 
the  clerical  mind  is  constitutionally  subject^  than  a  hnm- 
bier  member  of  the  same  boasebold  of  faith,  instead  of 
thankfully  swallowing  the  dose,  deliberately  sets  to  work  . 
to  analyze  the  Doctor's  patent  medicine,  and  points  out  that 
it  is  to  a  VdV[r(i  extent  composed  of  those  well-known  but 
noxious  drugs,  called  baseless  assumptions,  which  can  only 
lull  the  present  anguish  at  the  cost  of  undermining  and 
poisoning  the  whole  intellectual  life.  We  doubted,  ac- 
cordingly, at  first,  whether  the  author  was  a  boua-lnUi 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  but  after  a  further  read- 
ing of  his  book,  these  doubts  have  grown  weaker :  though 
what  business  he  has  there  is  best  known  to  himself  for  to 
us  he  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  theological  nonde- 
scripts. He  has  certainly  attacked  most  successfully  Dr. 
Liddon's  position,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  Deity  of  Jesus, 
and  his  book  may  well  rank  with  the  be«t  T^Tntnrirm  trea- 
tises on  this  subject  But  does  our  author  hiniselt  disbe- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ?  That  is  not  so 
clear.  His  view  appears  to  be,  that  though  the  Bible  alone 
does  not  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the  dogma,  yet  that  it 
has  been  left  to  "a  revealing  Church,  to  whose  guardianship 
Christian  doctrine  has  for  all  time  been  committed,"  to 
develop  this  and  kindred  germs  contained  in  theScriptmes. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  is  here  expressing 
his  own  opinion  ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  believes  the  Protestant  basis  of  the  English  Church 
to  be  radically  illogical  mid  unsound ;  she  must  either 
resign  her  favourite  dogmas,  or  else  cense  to  pretend 
that  these  dof,qnas  rest  upon  a  Biblical  foundation.  The 
author  tlius  confirms  what  has  long  been  evident  to  reflective 
minds,  that  there  is  no  self-consistent  via  media  between 
Eoman  Catholicism,  which  rests  religious  truth  upon  the 
ever-present  external  authority  of  a  Church,  and  that  Uni- 
tarianisni,  synonymous  with  Christian  Theism,  which  rests 
it  upon  the  ever-present  mtemal  authority  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  inspiring  the  reason,  the  conscience  and  the  affec- 
tions of  each  individual  BOuL  With  which  of  these  parties 
our  clear-headed  "  CIei'g}^man  of  the  Church  of  England" 
will  throw  iTi  his  lot  seems  somewhat  dubious  ;  but  he  can 
hardly  remain  long  in  a  house  which  he  himself  has  80 
cleai'ly  shewn  to  be  built  upon  the  sand. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  volume  we  have  just  noticed  stands 
in  quite  a  fraternal  relatiOD  to  a  book  of  like  ability  and 
scholarship  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  the  worthy  ^ 

r^'presentative  of  tlic  T  nitarians  upon  the  Biblical  Revision 
Committee.  Dr.  Smith's  work  has  a  wider  scope  than  that 
embraced  by  Canon  Liddon's  Lectures,  and  fully  discusses 
some  topics  only  incidentally  touched  upon  in  the  latter 
work.  The  mam  purpose  of  the  author  evidently  is  to 
modify  and  strengthen  the  Unitarian  lines  of  defence,  with 
special  reference  to  recent  attacks  upon  them  by  Dr. 
lAddon,  Lord  Hatherley,  Dr.  Thomson  and  others.  The 
Tolume  in  question  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  Dr.  Smith's 
excellences  of  thought  and  style.  Transparent  but  not 
shallow,  learned  but  not  pedantic^  with  now  and  then  a 
charming  toucli  of  quiet  humour  or  good-natured  sarcasm,  , 
it  bears  upon  every  page  tlie  traces  of  a  scholarly  aud  well-  ' 
t  rained  mind,  and  of  a  truly  catholic  S}»irit  calmly  reposing 
on  those  eternal  verities  whose  foundations  lie  too  deep  to  | 
be  disturbed  by  any  questions  of  BibUcal  criticism.  Uuliko 
many  of  his  predecessors  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  « 
field,  Dr.  Smith  regards  textual  aijppiments  as  of  much 
interest,  but  by  no  means  as  involving  the  fate  of  grand 
spiritual  trutha  Earlier  Unitarians,  holding  with  more  or 
less  tenacity  to  the  Protestant  notion  that  the  Bible,  and 
not  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  is  the  final  court  of  appeal 
on  matters  theological/naturally  waxed  verj^  warm  in  the 
war  of  texts,  and  were,  we  think,  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
sometimes  guilty  of  their  opponents'  error  of  twisting  Scrips 
tuit3  to  suit  their  own  doctrinal  re([uirement3.  Dr.  Smith 
has  attained  to  a  point  vision  whence  he  can  tmnqnilly 
review  this  textual  strife  with  the  critical  eye  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  combined  with  the  spiritual  insight  of  a 
Kindly  and  religious  souL  Beverently  and  affectionately  does 
he  speak  of  the  Scriptures,  for  he  has  studied  them  alike 
critically  and  lovingly,  and  he  knows  too  well  their  intrinsic 
excellence  to  be  tempted  to  make  unreal  and  extravagant 
claims  on  their  behalf  He  points  out  clearly  the  develop-  < 
ment  of  theological  knowledge,  as  prophetic  vision  increases, 
and  enlarged  intellectual  cultnro  gives  higher  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  devout  feeling  ;  Imt  lie  sets  no  rigid  limit  to  the 
unfolding  of  divine  truth,  nor  dues  he  shrink  from  severing 
w  hat  he  feels  to  be  extraneous  aud  enuucous  fiom  what  is 
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eaaential  and  eternal  in  the  feachings  of  those  whom  he 
reveres  and  loves  the  moet  In  dealing  with  the  Logos  doc- 
trine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  with  the  sacrificial  phrase- 
ology employed  l  »y  Paul,  Dr:  Smith  describes  clearly,  and  we 
think  with  no  little  originality  of  thought,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  which 
favoured  the  fornuition  of  these  views  ;  and  without  com- 
mitting liiuiselt  to  the  acceptance  of  them,  he  sinews  that 
they  embodied,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  paiUal  way, 
truths  which  are  of  universal  siguiticance.  We  think,  how- 
ever»  that  the  value  of  the  hook  would  have  been  aomewhat 
enhanced  to  Uie  liberal  inquirer,  if  the  author  had  pointed 
out  more  explicitly  than  he  has  done,  that,  it  is  these  vague 
expressions  in  Paul  and  John  which  furnish  the  nucleua 
round  which  the  Nicene  doctrines  gradually  gathered  ;  so 
tliat  in  tnicing  Trinitarian  error  to  its  sources,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  following  back  the  stream  through  the 
earlier  fathers,  but  must  seek  the  fouutain-hejui  within 
the  limits  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  This,  however,  is 
work  for  some  futui"e  student.  Meanwhile,  we  heartily  re- 
commend Dr.  Smith's  book  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  the  Biblical  writings^  and  who  are  prepared 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  and  impartial  scholar, 
father  than  to  give  heed  to  the  one-sided  pleading  of  the 
professional  advocate,  or  the  indiscriminate  eulogieB  of  the 
impassioned  devotee. 

CfiABLBB  IX  UPIOlf. 


Measons  for  returning  to  tlic  Church  0/  £ngland.  London : 
Strahan  and  Co.  1871. 

The  Cmifrmj^orarif  Jlcvieu\  May^  1871.  Artirlp  on  "  The 
Yoke  0/  the  Ariicleis  and  Prayer  Book"  By  the  lie  v.  J.  M. 

Capes. 

Freedom  in  the  Church  of  England :  Six  Sermons  suggested 
by  the  Voysey  Judgment,  &a  By  the  Eev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.   London :  King.  1^71. 

ZeUer  from  (he  Jkan  of  Wtstminskr  to  a  Friend,  Published 
in  the  "  Guardian"  Newspaper,  May  3, 1871. 

The  public  attention,  at  this  moment  of  ecclesiastical 
crisis,  is  nuiuh  more  concentrated  upon  the  High-church 
thui  upon  the  Broad-church  phase  of  the  embrogliow  Mr. 
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Yoyscy  haa  been  deprived,  abd  there,  for  the  most  pari^  is 
the  end  of  the  matter ;  but  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Purchas  Judgment,  which  tli  Queen  has  at  last  accepted 
and  confirmed, — whether  tlie  Btshops  will  enforce  the  law, 
mIu  tlier  Evangelical  Deans  will  wear  copes,  whether  An- 
*^lican  incumbents  will  sutler  tlie  spoiling  of  their  goods 
sooner  than  consecrate  at  the  north  end, — everybody  is 
waiting  to  know;  and  meanwhile  there  is  no  lack  of  swell- 
ing words,  vv  hich  uiuy  or  may  not  mean  much.  Still  it  is 
felt  on  all  sides  that  the  heat  of  this  contioversy  will  not 
be  reached  until  the  decision  in  Mr.  Bennet's  case  is  given : 
in  comparison  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  doctrine 
of  the  Heal  Presence  can  be  lawfully  held  in  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  all  matters  of  vestment  and  ritual,  whatever  their 
weight  of  symbolic  meaning,  sink  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. But  while  we  wait  for  the  developtncnt  of  the 
drama  on  this  side,  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  notice  one  or 
two  utterances  which  have  either  l)ecn  called  forth  bv  tlie 
A'ovsoy  Judgment  or  stand  in  an  obvious  connection  with 
it.  They  have,  we  venture  to  think,  little  real  importance ; 
for  the  irresistible  logic  of  events  is  every  day  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  liberal  cleigy  and  discrediting  their 
theory  of  comprehension ;  but  they  have  an  interest  of  their 
own  as  records  of  a  phase  of  intellectual  and  moral  couvic^ 
tion  which,  soon  to  pass  away,  will  gieaUy  excite  the 
wonder  of  some  not  distant  ^feneration. 

The  first  book  on  our  list,  "  Keasons  for  returning  to  the 
Church  of  England,"  is,  though  published  anonymously, 
known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Kev.  J.  M.  Capes,  a  gentleman 
who,  having  embraced  liomau  Catiiolioism  twenty-five  yeara 
ago,  remained  in  that  communion  (if  we  combine  his  dates 
rightly)  thirteen  years,  and  then,  after  twelve  years  of  eccle- 
siasiticeu  isolation*  has  just  re-entered  the  Church  of  £ogland 
under  the  friendly  auspices  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooka  His 
book,  the  work  of  a  cultivated  and  thoughtful  mind,  may 
very  likely  add  much  to  the  scanty  knowledge  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  possessed  by  ordinary  Protestant  readers. 
He  tells  us  first  bow,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
there  must  somewhere  be  an  infallible  inter|»refer  of  reve- 
lation, he  was  led  to  the  almost  inevitable  conclusion  that 
that  interpreter  is  the  Church  of  liome  ;  and  that  then,  after 
some  years,  finding  reason  to  abandon  lus  u:>sumplion,  ail 
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the  superetroctate  of  belief  wliich  he  had  erected  upon  it 
fell  hopelessly  to  the  ground.  He  states  his  aigament  both 
for  and  against  Borne  with  perfect  fairness  and  great  insight; 
but»  witli  an  anonymous  critic  in  the  Dublin  Review,  we  are 

disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words  he 
never  was  aCatliolic  at  all,  or  at  least  that,  likn  ^fr.  Ffoulkes, 
he  had  not  so  far  divested  his  mind  of  the  clothing  of  Pro- 
testant ideas,  as  to  be  thorougldy  comfortable  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  new  home.  All  tliis  part  of  his  book,  however, 
is  instructive  and  suggestive ;  the  unsatisfactory  pai-t  begins 
when  he  endeavours  to  explain  why  he  abandoned  the  con- 
dition of  solitaiy  independence,  in  which  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  to  re-enter  upon  ministerial  work  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  publication  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infal- 
libility locked  and  barred  the  door  by  wliich  ho  might  pos- 
sibly (so  he  seems  to  wish  his  readers  to  infer)  have  found 
his  way  back  to  Rome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  recent 
legal  events  have  broadened  and  liberalized  the  English 
Church  ;  though  how  these  two  forces,  apparently  working 
in  opposite  directions,  can  have  combined  to  produce  one 
result  is  a  curious  problem  in  moral  mechanics.  And  Mr. 
CSapee  looks  upon  the  Church  of  England,  though  '*a  vast 
anomaly,**  as  *'  a  working  institution  on  an  immense  scala** 
Ko  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  set  it  up  ;  but  there  it  is, 
and  it  answers.  "  Solvitur  ambulando."  "  To  myself  then," 
he  continues,*  "the  prneticnl  question  arises,  whether,  now 
that  "Rome  has  pledged  lit  rself  to  a  propagation  of  that 
most  (ioiiioralizing  system  oi  morals  and  devotion  wliich  is 
known  a.s  Ultramontanism,  it  is  not  well  tliat  I  should  give 
such  little  support  as  I  can  offer,  for  what  remains  to  me 
of  life,  to  an  institution  which  seems  the  most  powerful 
body  in  Christian  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Christianity.'*  So  Mr.  Capes  returns, 
a  late  prodigal,  to  the  mother  whom  in  his  youth  he  left  for 
the  meretricious  attractions  of  Rome. 

Whether  the  statement  of  rea.sons  made  in  this  little  book 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  Mr.  Capes  himself  or  by 
his  friends,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  has  given  it  a  sup- 
plement in  a  very  remarkable  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  May  1st,  entitled,  "The  Yoke  of  the  w&jrticles 
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and  Prayer  Book."  The  current  theories  of  subscriptiou,  he 
sayf?,  arc  unsatisfacton' ;  he  will  attempt  to  furnish  a  betti»r. 
So  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  the  plainest,  we  had  ahiiost 
said  the  most  sarcastic  language,  how  the  Order  of  Baptism 
pledges  the  priest  who  uses  it,  in  the  clearest  and  clofiest 
way,  to  a  belief  in  baptismal  regenemtion ;  and  how,  never- 
theless, it  was  ruled  in  the  Gbrham  case  that  Evangelical 
cleigjnneii,  to  whom  regeneratioii  is  only  and  always  a  spi- 
ritnal  process,  might  lawfdUy  use  it.  So,  drawing  from  this 
fiict  the  oondnsion  that  formularies^  however  pfecise  in  their 
tenuB,  may  legally  be  held  to  mean  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  seem  to  mean,  he  proceeds  to  the  cases  of  the  Order  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  of  the  Ordination  Service,  and  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  shewing  that  large  sections  of  the 
clei;gy  do  not  accept  their  doctrinal  statements,  and  that  in 
the  last-named  case  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  reasuimble 
distinction  between  the  words  "  person**  and  *'  substance," 
especially  if  their  original  be  oonsidered  in  connection  with 
their  present  signification.  Nothing  then  is  left  but  to  con- 
sider the  Articles  as  Articles  of  peace.  The  clergyman* 
"  must  embrace  the  one  intelligible  theory  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  recognized  between  holding  and  publishing 
his  own  peculiar  personal  tenets."  "When  he  subscribes, 
therefore,  he  undertakes  not  to  impugn  the  manifest  mean- 
ing of  the  Articles  and  Services  where  he  believes  that 
meaning  to  be  really  mauilest ;  and  in  undertaking  to  use 
the  Services  in  public  worship,  he  accepts  them  as  the 
existing  formularies  of  the  tnstitntion  in  which  he  minis- 
ters, and  not  as  necessarily  implying  his  own  individual 
acquiescence  in  all  the  doctrines  which  they  assert  or  imply.** 
Mr.  Capes  goes  on,  not  unnaturally,  to  say :  **I  am  aware 
that  tliis  last  admission  is  ver}'  distasteful  to  many  minds. 
Nor  do  I  pretend  that  it  can  be  otherwise  thai;  disagreeable 
to  a  seriously  thinking  pereon  to  use  words  against  whose 
obvious  meaning  his  whole  nature  rebels."  "It  is  not  a 
pleasant  process,  even  as  a  mouth-piece,  to  have  to  utter 
forms  of  prayer  which  one  thinks  embody  unsound  doctrine, 
and  to  which  one  za  all  lihe  while  giving  a  non-natural 
aensa**  Sdll  it  is  neoeasaiy ;  the  very  idea  of  public  wor- 
ship implies  such  conceaaiotts  on  the  part  of  Individnals  aa 
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tbea&  **  If  any  deigyman  is  snppooed  to  be  uttering  his 
own  views  every  time  he  reads  prayers,  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  Church  must  tumble  to  the  ground."  Nor  is  even  this 
the  whole.  "  By  the  act  of  subscription  a  clergyman  only 
binds  himself  to  abstain  from  certain  modes  of  impugning 
the  doctrine  of  the  formularies.  He  is  not  compelled  alto- 
geLlier  to  hold  his  tongue  whenever  he  dissents  from  the 
doctrine.  Still  it  would  surely  be  a  scandal  if  he  went  out 
of  luB  way  to  attack  any  dogma  fiom  which  he  inwaidly 
diasentflw"  **H6  ought  to  teach  his  own  views  without 
drawing  any  attention  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  ap- 
pointed Offices  of  the  Choich."  And  the  conclosion  of  the 
whole  matter  is :  "  If  it  is  urged  that  such  a  method  of 
proceeding  is  not  open  and  straightforward,  I  reply  that  it 
is  as  much  so  as  circumstances  will  allow."* 

We  sincerely  tliank  Mr.  Capes  for  putting  the  matter  in 
this  clear,  naked,  cynical  way.  His  tlionglits  are  only  the 
thoughts  of  hundreds  more,  who  rarely  formulate  their  con- 
victions as  distinctly  and  logically  as  he  has  don&  '*To  be 
as  open  and  stra^htforwatd  as  ciicumstances  wiU  aUow,"  is 
a  nuudm  by  which  establishments  have  been  kept  np  and 
abuses  sustained  ever  since  Christianity  was  first  organized ; 
but  we  have  never  before  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  would  reform  the  Church,  and  somehow  we  cannot 
translate  it  into  the  German  of  Luther,  much  less  expTcs^? 
it  in  till'  Greek  of  Paul.  Were  we  afflicted  with  the  Jesuito- 
phobiu  which  seems  only  to  attack  Evangelical  minds,  we 
might  suggest  that  Mr.  Capes  yet  hides  the  Ignalian  garb 
beneath  his  "decent  surplice,"  and,  Uke  the  U.  P.  Church, 
according  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  andacions  theoiy,  he  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Borne  for  the  division  and  destruction 
of  Protestantism. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Sermons  on  the  Voyaey  Judgment^ 
though  apparently  hasty,  and  deficient  in  form  and  symme- 
try, stand  on  a  very  ditfereut  moral  levpl.  In  n  diRcourse 
which,  though  printed  at  the  beginning,  was  preached  at 
the  end  of  the  series,  he  develops  his  theory  of  the  Church, 
which  he  thinks  ought,  for  the  sake  of  life  and  motion  and 
sincerity,  to  hold  all  forms  of  religious  belief  consistent  with 
the  reception  of  a  few  cardinal  doctrines^  the  matter  of 
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which,  though  noi  the  lorm,  is  (ictinod  in  the  Articles  and 
Creeds.  How  far  this  is  the  true  ideal  of  a  National  Church 
is  one  question  ;  how  tar  it  corresponds  to  the  facts  of  the 
Chuich  of  England,  quite  another.  We  have  certainly  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  term,  "a  few  cardinu  doo- 
trineSf***  womd  very  insufficiently  describe  the  somewhat 
elaborate  system  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Reformers  ;  and 
though  the  Articles  contain  loop-holes,  which  we  believe  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  unintentionally  left,  we  thought 
that  in  the  main  they  were  remarkable  tor  their  strict  defi- 
nition of  the  form  ns  well  as  of  the  matter  of  doctrine.  Mr. 
}>}  M  kr,  iiuwever,  linnks  differently;  and  after  a  strong 
adjiuadou  to  the  laity — part  attack,  part  appeal  (for  he  has 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  "  there  is  no  body  of 
men  more  united  than  the  body  of  English  clergy," f  and 
that  the  blame  of  present  acrimony  in  controversy  rests 
chiefly  with  "the  religious  laity'' J) — he  goes  on  in  five 
sermons,  on  the  Atonement^  Original  Sin»  and  Freedom  of 
T*»il)Ucal  Criticism,  to  defend  his  personal  position  in  rc^rard 
to  the  Voysey  Judgment.  Here  we  shall  not  follow  hint. 
He  has  done  a  wise  and  an  honest  thing  in  thus  speaking 
out  upon  these  agitated  topics  to  his  own  hearers.  "To 
some,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "these  Sermons  vvill  seem 
too  orthodox,  to  others  the  contrary ;  but  I  trust  that  all 
will  recognize  in  them  my  sincere  adherence  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  Christy  of  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation  and  an  Atonement  for  sin."  Mr.  Brooke  will 
probably  continue  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a  mark  for 
the  pious  shafts  of  the  Record,  but  his  heresy  must  be  much 
more  pronounced  than  it  is  before  he  can  attain  the  addi* 
tional  distinction  of  a  prosecution. 

To  tins  list  ue  add  a  Letter,  addressed  by  Denn  Stanley 
to  some  friend,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Oiuirdian. 
He  had  been  asked,  "  what  he  considered  to  be  the  eilect 
of  the  late  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Voysey  on  the 
position  of  the  cleigy  who  do.  agree  more  or  lees  with  any 
of  the  positions  which  that  Judgment  appears  to  con- 
demn.** The  answer  is,  "  The  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  the  case  alike  of  Mr.  Voysey  and  Mr.  Purchas,  do 
but  bring  to  light  contradictions  which  existed  already." 
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If  the  Articles  and  the  Bubrics  were  etnctlj  eofoioed,  whQ 
could  lemaiD  m  the  Church  ?  "  They  are  not  enforced,  be- 
cause there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of  common  sense  and 
comtnon  charity  in  which  we  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which 

forbids  tlioir  general  application."  So  the  law  of  the  Church 
is  really  the  same  after,  as  it  wa.s  beff»re,  these  JinlL^'nir'nts ; 
and  no  one  who  has  been  comforUible  in  tlie  ministry 
hitherto  need  distres.s  luui-^i  lf  now,  until  he  is  disturbed  by 
lawful  authority.  "The  Bishops,  if  invoked,  have  no  other 
option  but  so  to  enforce  the  Judgments.  But  the  position 
of  the  deigy  themselves  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before^ 
until  suoh  Judgment  is  enforced ;  and  then«  as  in  all  eases 
of  the  unexpected  revival  of  a  law  (whether  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical) supposed  to  be  quiescent,  they  have  no  option  but 
to  obey,  or  to  procure  the  alteration  of  the  law.  Common 
sense  find  |)iiblic  duty,  as  Lord  Stafford  said,  warn  us,  '  not 
to  rattle  up  these  sleeping  lions.'  When  they  arr*  'rattled 
up,'  it  is  e<[ually  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  coatiue  their 
ravages  within  the  snudlest  possible  limits." 

So  the  Broad-church  clergy  are  in  this  ham>y  position 
towards  the  Naticnu^  Chunm  and  the  law  of  the  land :  if 
any  heretic,  of  any  complexion,  is  tried  and  acquitted,  it 
broadens  the  basis  of  the  Church  ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
if  he  is  condemned,  it  does  not  "  materially  alter  the  general 
position  of  the  English  clergy."  It  is  impossible  to  get  a 
verdict  against  them.  Dr.  Williams'  acquittal  docs  thorn 
^[Ood,  and  Mr.  Voysey's  deprivation,  no  harm.  The  one  tliiug 
it  is  impossible  to  touch  is  their  contented  cuuf ormity. 

Chables  B£ABD. 


Memoir  of  tlic  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,  late  MiniMrr  of  Essex 
Sh-at  Ch<ipd,  London.  By  the  Ilcv.  Williuiu  James, 
Loudon :  Jvongmans.  1871. 

Mr.  James'  affectionate  and  judicious  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Madge  will  he  i-ead  with  great  pleasure  by  all  who  ever 
had  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  witli  its  subject, 
eiilit  r  lis  a  preacher  or  a  friend.  To  other  readers  it  makes 
coiiiparatively  little  appeal ,  for  Mr.  Madge's  life  was  un- 
eventful, uor  did  he  ever  put  forwaxd  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  leader  of  religious  thought  Just  now,  however, 
when  we  are  so  constantly  being  told  that  the  abolition 
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of  patronage  in  the  Church  must  lead  to  relations  be- 
tween minister  and  people  which  inevitably  degrade  tlie  one 
and  demoralize  the  othei*,  it  may  be  iustruutive  to  those 
whose  ideas  o£  Nonconformist  reugioos  life  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  Garicatore  pictnies  <tf  modem  BOTeUsta^  to 
see  how  full  of  true  peace  and  dignity  the  existence  of  a 
Dissenting  minister  can  be ;  how  the  very  play  and  freedom 
of  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  tanght,  ttndei8tood 
and  used  by  fine  natures  on  either  side,  may  issue  hi  the 
warmest  ali'ection  and  the  most  delicate  respect  ;  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  the  elect  of  his  congregation,  with- 
out in  the  least  ceasing  to  be  the  eager  apostle  of  truth  and 
the  devoted  servant  of  the  church.  The  coniiection  between 
minister  and  people  has  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of 
wedlock:  marriages  of  convenience,  where,  aa  in  France,  the 
parties  aie  brought  together  chiefly  at  the  will  of  parents 
or  friends,  may  under  favourable  circumstances  settle  down 
into  a  relation  both  useful  and  comfortable ;  but  to  produce 
the  highest  results  possible  to  the  union  of  two  livea^  there 
must  Im'  free  choice  and  mutual  attraction. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Madge's  life  are  soon  told.  He  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  178(3  ;  and  losing  his  father  when 
quite  young,  was  adopted  by  a  relative,  a  sui^eon,  at 
Crediton,  who  designed  him  for  his  assistant  and  successor. 
The  boy  was  educated  at  the  CMUton  Grammar  Sc^ooi, 
where  he  greatly  distangnished  himself.  Ciicumstancee, 
which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  dii'ected  his  inclinationa 
to  the  ministry  among  the  English  Presbyterians,  who  were 
then  beginning  to  pass  from  Arian  to  Unitarian  opinions  ; 
and  his  kind  and  libcsral  guanliau,  though  himself  a  Church- 
man, interposed  no  hindrance  in  his  way.  Mr.  ^Madge  at 
first  studied  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick,  of  Exeter, 
who  presided  over  au  ^Vcademy  in  which  young  men  were 
educated  for  the  ministry  ;  and  then,  upon  the  death  of  his 
tutor,  transferred  himself  to  Manchrater  College,  York, 
which  had  then  just  b^gun  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wdl- 
belovexl's  superintendenca  Here  he  remained  for  four  years, 
accepting  at  the  end  of  his  course  an  invitation  to  Bury  St 
Ednmnds,  whither  he  went  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1810.  His  promise  as  a  preacher  was  already  so  marked, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  n-niani  long  at  Bury  ;  in  1812, 
he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Octagon  Ciiapel,  ^^orwich. 
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a  situation  which  he  retained  for  thirteen  years.  In  1 825, 
he  removed  to  London,  to  fiU  the  office  of  assistaul  and 
colleague  to  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  well-kDOwn  chapel  in 
Essex  Street^  Stiand,  so  cLosely  end  honoaiably  associated 
with  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Bev.  Theophilus  Linds^. 
Owing  to  vapidly  increasing  infirmity,  Mr.  JBelsham  did  not 
often  ofHciatc  a^or  Mr.  Madge's  settlement  in  London ;  and 
in  1821),  the  latter  became  in  form,  what  he  had  before  been 
in  fact,  sole  minister  of  the  place.  For  thirty  yef^rs  moro 
hp  continued  to  preach,  with  undiminished  honour  and 
useiulness  ;  and  even  after  his  ixitii-enient  in  1859,  was 
often  seen  in  the  pulpit  of  his  successor.  Frtjm  this  time 
till  his  death  in  1870,  his  life  was  very  peaceful  and  bright. 
Hia  domestic  relations^  thongb  he  had  overlived  much 
trouble,  were  of  the  happiest ;  hia  interest  in  aU  that  had 
ever  occupied  his  mind  or  warmed  his  heart  was  undimin- 
ished ;  he  was  held  in  universal  affection  and  respect ;  and 
the  progress  of  bodily  decay  was  slow  and  painlesa  An 
honourable  and  useful  life  waa  followed  hy  a  gentle  decline 
and  a  quiet  death. 

If  this  outline  be  hlied  up  with  the  u!?nal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a  successful  preacher,  wlio  is  u]>4>  not  without 
literary  activity,  Mr.  Madge's  story  will  have  bten  told. 
But  it  will  still  be  little  more  than  an  outline ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  sum  up  in  few  words  the  personal  impression  which 
has  been  revived  by  lb.  Jamea'  appreciative  Memoir.  Mr. 
Madge  was  a  thinker  and  a  preacher  belonging  to  a  school 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  thought  old  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  naturally  threw  his  exhortatioiis  into  forms  that  were 
suggested  by  the  ideas  and  controversies  of  a  past  genera- 
tion He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  external  evidences  in 
favour  of  religion  and  Christianity  ;  he  was  a  finn  believer, 
not  only  in  the  reality,  but  in  the  ai'gumentative  ioree  of 
miracles  ;  and  his  last  literary  effort  was  a  short  paper  on 
the  Design-ai:gumentk  which  be  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
this  Beview.  So  Mb  pxeacbing  bad  not  the  mit^wtwt  tone 
of  these  latter  days ;  it  was  cniefly  concerned  with  broad 
principles  of  action,  general  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  morality.  His  sermons  were  written  in  clear,  nervous 
English,  not  without  due  rhetoriml  ornament  and  ampli- 
fication ;  aTid  delivered  in  a  voice  whose  charm  still  lingers 
in  every  eai*  upon  which  it  ielL   But  the  essential  force  of 
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his  eloquence  lay  in  his  intense  earnestness.  "Whatever  he 
said,  ho  thoroughly  believed  and  felt ;  nbout  that,  theie 
could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  likely  ( nonuh  that,  though 
never  wanting  in  courtesy  to  an  opponent,  and  never  taking 
an  uiiiair  advantage,  he  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  strength 
of  the  hostile  position :  the  man  who  can  see  all  round  a 
subject  can  hurdly  be  passioDately  interested  in  any  single 
aspect  of  it  StiU  his  earnestness  had  no  uanowness  in 
it ;  and  it  is  hatd  to  conceive  how  any  listener,  though 
differing  never  so  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  could  £Eui  to 
respect  and  admire  the  fine  old  man,  who,  true  to  the  con- 
victions of  his  youth,  was  still  j^ronchingtheni  with  unabated 
fire,  and  vet  without  n  word  that  could  wound  ;i  foe.  And 
it  wns  this,  we  think,  which  explains  Mr.  ^Madge  s  continued 
111  lid  upon  the  younsf,  whose  minds  were  naturally  setting 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  his  own,  and  were  therefore 
hardly  likely  to  find  in  his  preaching  the  attraction  of 
brilliant  novelty.  They  eonld  not  imagine  that  what  they 
heard  was  a  lesson  learned  by  rote,  or  the  echo  of  old  con- 
victions, or  anything  but  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher, 
coming  from  a  living  heart.  And  in  all  that  concerns  the 
administration  of  religion,  the  sense  of  a  generous  and 
deep  enthusiasm  is  at  once  powei  ful  to  overbear  the  rocnl- 
lection  of  superficial  difference^  and  to  kindle  a  genuine 
sympathy. 

But,  in  truth,  there  was  to  the  last  a  i  liildlike  quality  in 
Mr.  ^ladge  that  was  inexpressibly  engagiii^.  In  spite  of  his 
powers,  the  thought  of  his  services  and  his  &me^  tiie  simple 
dignity  of  his  caUing,  which  shone  in  his  fece  and  bearing, 
there  were  many  things  for  which  he  leaned  upon  others  as 
a  child  leans.  He  hf^  attained  the  peace  of  old  age  with- 
out its  calmness ;  he  could  be  fretted  and  enthusiastic 
about  little  things  like  the  youngest  of  his  friends  ;  and 
attracted  from  those  who  were  far  beneath  him  in  age  and 
standing,  a  love  which  had  .something  of  protection,  as  well 
as  niucli  of  veneration,  in  it.  He  was  raiirr  in  a  wav  that  is 
very  uncomnioii  m  old  Uien;  but  it  was  for  tlie  progress  of 
some  great  principle,  the  saccess  of  some  religious  oigani- 
zation,  the  triumph  <^  some  cause  to  which  he  had  been 
attached  from  his  youth.  It  was  very  characteristic  that 
almost  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  should  plunge  into 
the  oontroveisy  as  U>  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  uospd, 
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and  thftt  not  merely  in  the  repetition  of  the  old  aignments^ 
bat  vith  a  resolute  endeavour  to  add  something  to  thdr 
number  and  their  cogency.  To  any  kindly  heart,  Siis  child- 
likeness  in  Mr.  Madge  awakened  but  one  recollection,  and 
that  of  the  woixl,  "  Of  such  is  t  ho  kingdom  of  heaven."  There 
was  such  a  sirnplifity  and  dirort!i<'**s  in  liis  pinty,  it  was  so 
entiri'lv  free  from  undertones  of  doul)t  or  misffiving,  it  gave 
sucli  ;i  -mj^lenesij  and  transparency  to  Ids  whole  nature,  as 
to  mak«;  it  singularly  attractive  ;  he  Wiis  a  living  argument 
for  Christianity,  making  its  appeal  not  to  the  laws  of  the 
reason,  but  to  the  instinotB  of  the  heart 

Our  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Madge  was 
principally  confined  to  the  latter  years,  of  which  we  have 
tried  to  delineate  the  spirit  And  most  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  youth  and  middle  life  arc  with  him.  Still  the 
memory  of  a  good  man,  and  especially  of  a  true  preacher, 
never  passes  away,  though  it  may  lapse  int^  unconsciousness ; 
if  it  is  the  shadow  u])on  a  preaclier's  work  that  he  must 
soon  be  forgotten i,  as  the  living  voice  dies  into  silence  and 
the  old  lessons  are  reproduced  in  fresher  forms,  it  is  also  his 
reward  that»  thou^  it  is  impossible  te  trace  the  effect  and 
measure  the  force  of  his  words  in  hearts  moved  and  con- 
sciences quickened,  the  unseen  energy  may  pervade  a  whole 
life,  and  even  overleap  the  chasm  which  divides  one  gene- 
ration from  the  next.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Madge  best 
will  be  readiest  to  thank  Mr.  James  for  his  excellent 
Memoir ;  to  them  it  will  be  like  the  magic  Huid  which 
brings  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  the  impressions 
which  the  light  had  left  behind,  and  which,  but  for  it,  were, 
like  all  human  recollections,  slowly  but  surely  fading  into 
forgetfulnesa 

Chables  Beasd. 

Grt^k  Lexicon  of  the  JBoman  and  BuzanHne  Periods  (from 
B.a  146  to  AM,  liao).  By  £  A.  Sophodea  Boston : 
little,  Brown  and  Co.  1870. 

Professor  Sophocles,  who  has  ali  idy  won  himfielf  an 
honouretl  name  by  his  labourd  on  the  ^same  (ield,  supplies 
us  in  this  volume  with  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Uiuguagc 
during  the  period  of  its  protracted  decay.  In  an  interesting 
and  on  the  whole  well-written  Introduction,  he  divides  the 
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histoiy  of  tlie  Oveek  language  into  six  periods :  the  Myth- 
ical (in  which  we  may  notice^  in  passing,  that  it  is  some- 
what strange  to  find  a  mention  of  the  remains  of  Pamphna, 
and  none  of  those  of  MusfiDus),  the  Ionic,  the  Attic,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Roman  and  the  Byzantina  The  last  he 
subdivides  into  a  first  TAD.  330—022),  a  second  (A.D.  G22 
-~1099)  and  a  third  (AD.  1099— 1  1^53)  epoch.  It  is  lor 
the  Eoiiiuu  period  and  th*.  lubl  aud  second  epochs  of  the 
Byzantine  period  that  Professor  Sophocles  oifers  himself  as 
our  gnida  But  nnfortnnately  he  does  eo  without  a  word  of 
pre&oe  to  ezplam  to  ns  how  &r  he  is  prepai«d  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  country.  Uence^  in  considering  the 
merits  of  his  book,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  deficien- 
cies and  omissions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  plan  that  he 
has  formrd,  or  to  the  execution  of  it  And  so  tlio  task  of 
criticising  the  Lexicon  (always  a  diflicult  one,  and  n  i  punng 
rather  the  familiarity  acquired  hy  yeara  of  usage,  tlian  a 
necessarily  hasty  and  superficial  inspection)  is  rendered 
doubly  dillicult  But  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  other  Lexicons,  it  appears  rather  a  oollaction 
of  valnable  material  for  a  fnture  lexicc^pher,  than  an  ade- 
quate and  satisfaotoiy  work  in  itselL  Many  words  aie 
inserted  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  dictionaries  whose 
oliject  is  more  general ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few 
words  and  significations  to  be  found  in  the  latf^r  Greek 
writers  nro  ntnitted  by  Professor  Sophocles.  V>\  ci nqMniii^ 
a  few  columns  of  his  work  with  the  correspoudmg  portions 
of  Liddell  and  Scott,  or  Rest  and  Palm,  this  would  \^  clearly 
seeiL  Words  peculiai-  to  writem  like  I'lulaich,  Philo,  l^or- 
phyry  or  Clement  of  Alexandria*  are  found  to  be  omitted ; 
while«  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sophocles  has  oertainly  added 
mnch  to  the  stores  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  last  column, 
for  instance,  devoted  to  the  letter  A,  Mr.  Sophocles  omits 
the  late  Greek  words,  X£hroc,  Xtam^i^  AwiroSvrew,  \«jf»OKairiin-por| 
XMy>o7e2£«a,  Xuriuty  Xta^ut ;  but  he  inserts  Xtapa^iivTOV^  Xupii^Wf 
XuptKdrot,  Xwp/fftov,  Xbfplovy  \iapov,  X&poc,  \iopv<TOKKoVy  XwpmTOd 
Xwdpioy,  and  in  several  instances  the  added  articles  are  full 
and  lengthy.  Those  interested  in  the  present  controversy 
ou  the  true  prununciatiou  of  the  L.itui  v,  will  imd  in  the 
Lexicon  of  Mr.  Sophocles  plenty  of  cxamj^les  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  represented  in  Greek,  availahle  for  the  sup- 
port of  either  of  the  rival  theories ;  though  it  is  curious  to 
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find,  under  tiie  ted  of  Bdpayyot,  Nodared  Banuagl,  no  notice 
of  the  common  fonn  of  tlieir  name,  Vunngi  The  woik 
contains  also  much  that  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  though  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
adequate  giiifle.  Many  of  their  most  characteristic  words 
are  omitted,  thoii«,'h  belonging  apparently  solely  to  the 
period  with  which  this  Lexicon  deals.  Nor  are  the  varying 
meanings  of  the  same  word  always  adequately  given  ;  eg., 
for  ciu7roX;;7rrog,  Mr.  Sophochis  gives  oiilv  the  meaning,  "  of 
good  report,  enjoying  a  good  reputation,"  though  EustaLlnub 
naes  it  also  in  the  sense  of  *'ea8^  to  take  up,"  or  **  easy  to 
maintain."  The  additions  are  mainly  in  the  oompoonds  that 
are  so  plentiful  in  Bysantine  Greek,  and  in  the  queer-look- 
ing adaptations  or  mere  transliterations  of  Latin  word& 
Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  with  the  references^ 
wln'ch  are  supplied  in  every  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Sep- 
tuiigmt  they  are  unusually  full  and  complete  ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  biblical  language  generally  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wbat 
rule  the  compiler  has  adopted  with  regard  to  the  iusertiuu 
of  words  that  are  not  peculiar  to  the  later  stages  of  the 
language.  Many  are  omitted,  probably  as  being  well  known 
to  Si  who  are  likely  to  use  liie  work ;  but  very  many  are 
also  inserted,  where  the  later  usage  does  not  seem  to  differ 
at  all  itom  the  classical  meaning.  In  more  instances  the 
omissions  are  disappointing,  as  when  we  find  the  dj]\virpiroc 
explained  by  dpm  (ohscunuii  per  ohsry riiis),  but  the  latter 
word  wanting  from  its  place.  The  typography  of  the  volume 
on  the  wliule  deserves  much  commendation  ;  it  is  beauti- 
fully " electrotyped  and  printed"  at  tiic  Cambridge  (U.S.) 
press ;  misprixits  are  neither  so  rare  as  to  win  any  especial 
piaise  for  tne  printer,  nor  so  common  as  to  deserve  especial 
censura  Bat  we  trust  that  it  is  not  a  growing  custom  in 
America  to  omit  the  aspirate  over  the  initial  ^ 

A.  a  W. 


A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Teutonic  Laiigicoges ;  being 
<U  iJie  same  time  an  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Engli^ 
Laiujiiagc.  By  James  Helfenstein,  Ph.D.  London :  Mac- 
millan.  1870. 
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VerkSitniss  zum  AUintUschen  GrUdi  m-hm  and  Latei/iM^ 
idien.   You  Leo  Meyer.   Berlin.  1869. 

These  two  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  science 
of  compjirtiiive  language  seem  to  have  been  prepared  simul- 
taneoutjly,  but  without  concert ;  and  they  differ  enough  ia 
their  objects  and  methods  to  make  the  one  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  other.  Leo  Meyez^s  hook  is  a  valoahle  addition 
to  the  results  of  his  previous  hard-working  and  important 
services  in  the  cause  of  philology.  Dr.  Helfenstein's  book 
is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  to  Ei^lish  readers^  who 
will  probably  bo  disposed  to  join  in  his  wish — expressed 
with  ]nirdonable  egotism — for  the  success  of  a  work  which 
lie  tells  them  with  touching  simplicity  has  for  six  years  beeu 
his  constant  companion  in  trials  and  sorrows  ;  and  they  will 
at  all  events  testify  to  his  "  earnestness  and  diligence,"  even 
Lliuugh  they  may  not  with  himself  perceive  any  "  deficiency 
in  knowledge  and  ahilitiea"  Modestly  estimated  by  him 
as  an  intioductoty  text-book  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Jacob  Grimm,  its  English  students  must  often  feel  tempted 
to  stop  short  with  this  attractive-looking  volume,  grateful 
if  it  spares  them  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  the  four  ugly 
octavos  of  the  celebrated  'Deutscbc  Grammatik.'  It  may  be 
feared,  however,  tbat  tlie  author  is  too  sanguine  in  holding 
that  "the  English  pul)lic  are  always  ready  to  promote  every 
work  which  aims  at  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  if 
conducted  with  perseverance  and  earnestness  of  purpose." 
If  the  word  "collectively"  implies  the  sense  caiiipUtdy^  Dr. 
Helfenstein  is  ooirect  in  stating  that  his  own  is  the  first 
work  in  English  treating  of  the  Teutonic  languages  col- 
lectively. But  there  are  students  who  owe  their  fi^t  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon — the  members  of  this 
family  which  most  interest  us  here  at  home — to  the  '  Hand- 
book' published  by  Mr  Clark  in  I8G2  ;*  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  precision  in  scholarship  complained  of  at  the 
time  in  an  elaborate  criticism  in  the  'Saturday  Eeview.'-f- 

We  wish  that  the  author  of  a  book  intended  mainly  for 


*  The  Student's  Hand-book  of  nomy^arative  Qrammar,  appUe<l  to  the  Sans- 
krit, if^nd,  iireek,  Latin,  Qothic,  Auglo-Saxon  and  Bngliah  Langtumjes.  B7 
Bot.  Thoma*  Cbrk,  M.  A.  LongnMik  1862. 

t  Jatiiuu7  10, 1868. 
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Knglishmcn  could  have  avoided  the  use  of  German  technical 
terms.  Althou<^di  carefully  defined  at  the  outset,  such  words 
as  "Ablaut,"  "Umlaut,"  " Schwachung,"  must  be  repulsive 
(unreasonably  it  may  be)  to  the  eye  of  a  leader  unfomiliar 
with  German ;  and  so  for  is  Dr.  Helfenstein  from  assuming 
a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  by  his  readers*  that  be 
refers  to  the  respective  grammars  those  who  wish  to  acqnire 
German  or  Danish  for  practical  purposea  Still  more  do 
we  regret  that  the  suggested  grammatical  foniis  of  the  so- 
called  primitive  Aryan  language,  or  *  Ursprache'  of  German 
linguists — itself  but  a  bold  conjecture,  which  there  is  no 
evidence  was  ever  spoken  through  human  lips — should  have 
been  frequently  used,  instead  of  those  of  Sanskrit,  to  be 
compared  with  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  Acknowledging  too,  as 
he  unreservedly  does»  his  indebtedness  to  Max  Miiller,  we 
think  the  author  might  have  added  to  his  clearly  written 
Introduction  an  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  adhering — 
in  direct  opposition  to  Max  Muller's  opinion — to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  common  Teutonic  mother-language.  That  Dr. 
Helfenstein  holds  to  the  theory  that  the  Goths  were  of  Ger- 
manic race  and  entered  Dacia  from  tlie  northward  and  west- 
ward, is  plain  enough  from  his  adoption  (p.  20)  of  Schleicher's 


This  theory  is  all  but  unsupported  by  historical  evidence. 
That  an  Aryan  nation  should  have  letuiiied  eastward  is  d 
jonm  most  improbable ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  incline 
to  the  simpler,  and  to  our  mind  more  natural  h}^othesis, 
that  the  tribes  afterwards  called  by  the  Komnns  Ostro- Goths 
in  Scythia  between  Tunais  and  Dauaster,  and  Visi-Goths 
in  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  were  descended  from  the  (virliest 
European  settlers  out  of  the  great  Teutonic  migration  west- 
ward, and  had  never  changed  their  locale. 

The  statement  (p.  6)  that  the  fragmentary  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  the  only  literary  document  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Gothic  language^  is  substantially,  though 
not  literally,  correct  Manifestly  translated  from  a  Greek 
original  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  supposed  date  of  any 
Burviving  Greek  manuscript,  this  version  has  given  impor- 
tant help  to  biblical  critics.  Philologically,  it  has  afforded 
almost  the  only  materials  out  of  which  the  grammar  and 
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dictionary  of  tlio  Gothic  langnnge  have  been  constmrfprl. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  reportod  that  certain  old  manuscripts 
written  in  Gothic  characters  had  been  discovered  in  Spain  ; 
but  more  careful  inq^uiry  proved  tliat  the  letters  were  iu 
tha  eh«nuster  used  for  notfunal  documents  in  imcient  Boin& 
The  language  died  about  the  9th  centuiy.  Though  it  left 
no  direct  descendant,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
of  words  in  the  modern  Spanish  language  are  traceable  to  a 
Qothic  origin. 

We  commend  Dr.  TTelfcnstein's  volume  to  the  criticism 
of  schoh\rs  and  to  the  use  of  students.  We  wish  it  well 
tliroiigli  the  ordeal  of  the  former :  we  are  sure  it  will  bo 
appreciated  by  the  latter.  It  is  a  painstaking  and  praise- 
worthy production.  Freely  adopting  tiie  results  of  Uio 
labonis  of  previoua  inveatigaton  ^with  due  and  ftiU  acknow- 
ledgment}^ it  biioga  down  the  science  to  the  day,  and  will 
so  far  to  satisfy  the  growing  desiie  for  a  knowledge  <tf  the 
foundations  of  the  English  language.  Kor  that  alone— for 
to  our  mind  its  not  least  interesting  passages  are  those  which 
inquire  irito  and 'describe  the  relations  of  English  with 
kindred  modem  Teutonic  diaiecta 


Ahme  to  the  Aloiu :  Prayers  for  Thcists,  hy  several  Contri' 
butars.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbfe 
London:  Williams  and  Noi^gate.  1871. 

The  piayen  in  this  book  are  not  offered  "  as  models  of 
what  such  compositions  ouglit  to  be,"  but  as  shewing  "  what 
are  the  aspirations  of  living  soul.-^ ;"  and  on  this  account 
they  cannot  bo  read  without  a  deep  feeling  of  reverent 
respect,  rendeniig  literary  criticism  alike  impertineut  and 
vain. 

Formally  to  write  a  prayer  for  a  reader's  edification  would 
be  the  least  religious  of  all  tasks  of  authorahip ;  the  re- 
sult might  act  as  a  fi»ffment  of  dogmatic  advice^  Taluabla 
according  to  its  kind ;  but  it  would  never  reach  the  dqptlis 
of  thought  and  love^  or  sustain  penitence  in  its  bitter  con- 
flict wiUi  despair. 

The  prayers  in  this  volume  arc  the  actual  aspirations  of 
God-seeking  souls  which  the  reader  is  permitted  to  overhear, 
while  they  betray  none  oi  that  fatal  consciousness  of  a 
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listener's  presence  which  takes  away  the  chai  iu  and  grace 
of  80  many  professedly  religious  utterances.  They  are  not 
laboured  attempts  to  give  moral  piecepts  a  greater  sanctity 
by  mechanically  clothing  them  with  the  phraseology 

devout  address  to  the  Deity,  but  genuine  expressions  of 

the  faith  of  men  communing  with  their  Lord. 

Miss  Cobbe,  in  her  Preface,  which  presents  an  admirable 
union  of  cloar  intellectual  statement  with  devout  reverence, 
describes  the  question  of  pi  i}  <  r  as  the  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  character  of  our  reiigioa  tuma 

"If  I  were  asked  to  describe  what  I  considered  the  only 
important  difference  between  the  numberless  minds  whose  men- 
tal latitude  now  lies  between  Atheism  and  authoritative  Chris- 
tiftnity,  I  should  say  that  it  was  defined  by  the  deep  line  between 
Theists  who  pray  and  Theista  who  do  not  pray.  To  the  Ibnner, 
Theism  is  a  Religion —as  I  deem,  the  truest,  purest,  happiflst^ 
of  all  the  religions  of  earth.  To  tlio  latter,  it  is  a  PMloeophy, — 
a  refined,  liberal  and  ennobling  Philosophy,  but  not  a  Keligion ; 
and  tending,  I  fear,  to  recede  ever  further  from  aU  that  consti- 
tutes a  Religion."* 

This  distinction  is  a  line  which  divides  members  of  all 
Christian  sects  and  all  religions,  as  well  as  the  minds  whose 
mental  latitude  lies  between  Atheism  and  authoritative 
Christianity.  Miss  Cobbe  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
&ct^  that  wherever  there  is  true  prayer,  there  is  an  iiresisfr- 
iblo  and  triomphant  oneness  m  souL  Minds  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Christianity  or  of  Heathenism,  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  or  the  Anglican,  of  the  Calvinist  or  the  Unitarian, 
the  bonds  of  authority  once  broken  and  the  soul  set  at 
liberty,t  recognize  the  claims  of  one  divine  life  and  com- 
mune with  One  God.  May  not  this  be  claimed  as  a  glory 
of  the  spirit  that  "  vfus  m  Jesus  Christ,"  as  well  as  a  "note" 
of  the  "  essential  identity  of  Theism"? 

To  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  dread  lest  by  uttering  a 
prayer  thev  shoold  ontiafie  reason ;.  and  to  tbiose  who^  on 
the  other  hand,  through  fear  lest  they  should  never  pray, 
soixender  leasoiv— we  equally  commend  Miss  Gobhe's  Pr»- 

The  most  determined  believers  in  creeds  founded  .upon 
authority  will,  we  think,  be  compelled,  as  they  read  of 

■ 

•  Fztfac«,  i>p.  ix,  X.  f  F.  T. 
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those  who  "  with  a  sam  of  countless  prayers/'  have  obtained 
inteUectaal  freedom,  to  oonfess  with  Peter  that  God  has 
put  no  difference  "between  ns  and  them,  pnrifying  their 
hearts  by  faith while  the  stanchest  opponents  of  ontwom 
dogmas  cannot  dispnte  the  fact,  that  a  sense  of  personal 
relation  to  God  does  co-exist  with  rational  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  uttered  the  prayers  this  book 
contains. 

To  extemporize  before  an  abstraction,  cousciou.sly  recog- 
nized as  such  (the  argument  in  the  1 're face  well  contends), 
or  to  indulge  in  spiritual  exercises  as  gymnastics  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul,  is  not  to  pray.  Prayer  is  oonunnnion 
between  man  and  his  Maker ;  and  belief  in  "GkMi  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  is  the  v»2iy  condition  under  which  we  attain  faith 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty."  H.  W.  C. 

Afiscdla  iuu  UrS. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  have  always  had  peculiar  attractions 
for  i*rotestant  theologians,  and  that  this  interest  continues 
is  shewn  by  the  constant  appearance  of  fresh  commentaries 
and  transhilions.  We  demand  from  those  who  undertake 
such  labours  a  candour  that  will  investif^ate  in  an  unpre- 
judiced spirit  what  the  apostle  must  be  understood  to  mean, 
rather  than  seek  to  find  in  liis  words  an  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  theii  own  previously  conceived  opinions ;  and 
we  also  look  for  a  comprehensiveness  of  view  that  will 
dwell  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  writing,  instead  of  pausing 
to  lay  stress  on  isolated  texts.  When  these  qualities  are 
found  in  a  writer  on  the  Epistles,  his  contribution  towards 
the  right  understanding^'  of  them  must  always  ho  welcome, 
\v)i:itever  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  aj>{)roaches  the 
sill  1 'ct,  and  Air.  O'Connor's  work*  is  on  these  grounds  well 
woi  ih  the  notice  and  study  uf  the  thoughtful  reader.  It 
is  ratlier  a  paraplirase  than  a  commentary,  as  it  contains 
an  analysis  of  we  Epistle,  dealing  with  its  contents  in 
large  sections  and  conveying  what  the  writer  conceives  to 
have  been  the  apostle's  general  meaning,  with  few  com* 
menis  on  particular  verses.   The  subject  is  divided  into 

*  A  CoiumentAiy  on  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans.  B;  the  IUt.  W.  A. 
0*CmiMir,  B.A.   LoBgrnMut  Qraen  and  Go.  1S71. 
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four  chapters,  headed  "  Jnstificatioii,  Life,  Peifbction,  Elee- 
Uon."  The  language  is  plain  and  vigorous,  sometimes  rising 
into  eloquence.  The  thought  is  always  clear,  and  in  some 
cases  possesses  considerable  originality.  The  book  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  any  who  seek  to  increase  their  intelli- 
pont  nppreciiition  of  the  noble  Kjiistle  which  is  its  subject. 
Even  those  wlio  may  differ  from  some  of  the  interi>retation3 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and 
acknowledge  the  careful  study  aud  mental  power  that  are 
manifested.  As  au  instance,  we  quote  a  short  passage  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  section  on  "life,"  which  includes 
Bomans  iv.  25 — viiL  18 : 

"  The  Son  of  Crod  was  sent  that  the  contemplation  of  what 
He  has  done  might  arouse,  inyigoiate  and  enlarge  man*8  iaoulties, 

waken  his  moral  powers,  and  establish  the  preeminence  of  the 
Spirit  over  the  flesh.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  mystery  and  a 
saci^mont,  it  is  moreover  n  williTit^  development.  It  is  not  only 
a  uorship,  but  a  service,  its  ]M>wer  consists  not  in  extinguisli- 
ing  the  passions  aud  afifections  of  the  ilesh,  but  in  elevating  and 
ei^rging  the  aspirations  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  edneation,  not  a 
spell  It  is  no  philoeopher's  stone,  transmuting  the  haaer  metal 
into  the  more  precious ;  it  is  an  industry.  It  is  health,  not  a 
specific.  It  is  a  divine  civiliiataon  promoted  by  spiritual  ascend- 
ancy."* 

Mr.  Godwin f  has  aimed  at  prodnoing  a  translation  that 

may  be  useful  to  those  readers  who  cannot  consult  the  ori- 
ginal. ITe  acknowledges  in  the  Preface  that  alterations  of 
the  deceived  Version  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily, 
but  pleads  for  the  advantage  t(j  he  derived  from  "  looking 
at  the  writings  of  prophets  and  apostles  without  the  guise 
of  au  antique  dress,  and  with  the  aids  to  clear  thought  and 
correct  reasoning  which  are  afforded  by  the  language  we 
daily  ase."{  So  much  depends  on  individual  taste  as  to 
the  merits  of  a  translation,  that  we  would  speak  on  this 
point  with  hesitation ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Qalatians  here  offered  is  happy  either  in  the 
avoidance  of  nnnecessaiy  change  or  in  the  choice  of  plain 

•  P.  69. 

f  The  Bpfartte  <A  Bt  F^nl  to  tltt  QahtlMU.  A  N«w  TnailatioQ.  With 
Critical  Notts  and  Doctrinal  Lbwobi    By  Jdin  H.  Qodwin.    Holder  uul 

Stoujchton.  1871. 
X  F.  viii. 
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and  simple  language.  Sorely  tlie  well-koown  text^  GaL  vi  9, 

"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,"  «fec.,  is  not  improved 
by  the  change  to,  "  In  doing  well,  let  us  not  be  dishcartono*!, 
for  !?i  the  proper  time  we  shall  reap  ;"  and  "  Faith  which 
worketh  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6),  is  more  simple  tliau  "Faith 
which  is  effective  through  love."  Many  such  ca.ses  might 
be  instanced.  A  more  serious  fault  is  the  translation  of  the 
eontniBt  between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  in 
chap,  v.,  as  though  the  former  meant  "  the  lower  naiore"  of 
man,  and  the  latter,  the  spirit  of  God  If  for  "  flesh  "  we 
substitute  "  our  lower  nature,"  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
substitute  for  "  spirit/'  "  our  higher  nature."  The  copious 
notes  contain  some  useful  comments  and  explanations ;  but 
thev  are  disfigured  by  summaries  of  the  supposed  lessonf^  of 
each  section,  so  printed  as  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of  blank 
vcrse^  and  frequently  expressing  mere  truisu)S>  in  the  style 
oi  Tuppui  s  i'roverbiai  riiilusupby  : 

"  Many  pri/o  what  is  wnrthlps'?  and  nppn«se  wliat  is  best. 
Onr  own  wrong  should  be  lomemboreil  in  reproving  othofS."* 

"  The  wisest  and  best  ma}'  judge  and  act  wrongly. 
Many  arc  led  astray  by  an  improper  sympatby/'t 

The  author  of  "Bible  Lore"^  has  condensed  within  the 

space  of  300  pages  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
with  respect  to  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  biblical  aichsB- 
olog}',  Mr.  Gray  says  that  "  the  whole  subject  wnnld  re<piire 
for  its  worthy  treatment  many  goodly  volumes,  instead  of  a 
small  fraction  of  one  small  l^ook,"  This  ol)jectiun  would 
apply  still  more  to  the  present  \u>rk  as  a  whole  ;  and  yet 
the  attempt  to  give  a  popular  introduction  to  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  has  been  well  accomplished,  at  any 
rate  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  What  that  is,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  Bevision. 
"  Against  such  an  undertaking  many  powerful  reasons  may 
be  adduced while  the  effect  of  such  a  work,  if  properly 
undertaken,  would  be  not  to  "  alter  in  any  material  degree 
the  sub.stantial  teaching  of  the  book,"  wliich,  to  quote  the 
words  of  John  Locke»  "  has  God  for  its  authorp  salvation 

•  P.  10.  t  p.  20. 

t  BiUti  Lor«.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Commr  Qnt.  LoaUoa :  iloUder  aad  Stou^htoiu 
WO.  ^  ^ 
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for  iu  end,  and  truth,  without  any  admiztoie  of  error,  for 

its  matter" 

Ou  the  other  hand,  in  his  "Pica  for  lievisiuu,"*  Mr. 
Abbott  ai^es  that  we  should  not  hesitate,  if  need  be,  to 
revise  a  translation  which  is  itself  the  Ksult  of  many  le- 
visiona  He  shews  Uie  need  which  exists  fmr  oonsotiiig  ^ 
Authorized  Yession ;  and  contends  that  the  impossibility 
of  producing  a  perfect  work,  once  for  all,  onght  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  carrying  out  the  work  of  improvement  as  far 
as  that  is  now  possible.  The  efftv-t  of  letting  the  matter 
remain  as  it  is,  is  thus  forcibly  Imeated  :  "On  nearly  all 
these  erroneous  renderings  sermons  are  preached,  and  com- 
mentaries written,  if  they  were  infallible  truth  ;  false 
inferences  are  drawn,  false  doctrines  supported,  false  moral- 
ity enforced,  or  what  is  true  is  placed  on  a  fidise  basis,  to 
the  trinmph  of  the  unbeliever  and  the  grief  and  discomfiture 
of  the  fiuthfuL" 

In  an  exposition  of  the  Thirty- nine  Articles,  Mr.  Boult- 
bee,  Principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity,  endea- 
vours to  lav  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  theolopfv 
of  the  Church  of  England.^  He  writes  with  candour  and 
moderation,  and  evidently  desires  to  free  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  all  party  bias.  The  text  of  the  Articles 
is  exhibited  iu  Latin  and  English  side  by  side,  and  is  then 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  origuiu  Articles  of  1S52 
and  comparison  with  the  reformed  Ckmfessions;  this  is 
followed  by  "observations"  and  Scripture  proo&  .  The 
writer  has  naturally  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labomra 
of  lus  predecessors,  and  the  works  of  standard  divines,  such 
as  Hooker,  Barrow,  Pearson,  Waterland,  Paley  and  others, 
are  frpqnently  laid  under  rontriVaifioT^.  Mr.  Boultbce  has 
rcfrdiiiLHl  from  loading  his  pages  with  patristic  citation'^,  for 
which  the  student  is  geneniUy  referred  to  the  ex[)'isiti(>n  of 
Bishop  Browna  From  his  own  point,  of  view,  he  is  no 
doubt  quite  right ;  he  does  not  desire  to  betray  the  uncer- 
tain orthodoxy  of  the  early  fathers.   On  the  other  hand, 


*  Tbfl  BngUili  Bllile  and  tmt  Duty  irith  ragaH  to  It:  ft  Fhft  for  Be?ld«B. 

By  Tliomaa  Kingsmill  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and 
FrofeciMr  of  Moral  Pfailosopby  im  the  Univenity  oi  Dablin.  Second  Edition. 
London:  Longmans.  1871. 

t  An  Introduction  to  the  nwokgy  <if  fh*  Ohvna  of  Bnglaad.  Bj  T.  P. 
Booiib«e,  ILA.   Londoo :  Lontmiiiiis  Ocmd  iad  ia71. 
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the  omission  is  perilons,  because  it  looks  like  concealment 
of  a  damaging  trutb.  Bearing  In  mind  that  the  Articles 
were  written  by  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Boman 

system,  our  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  exhibit  the 
Boman  theology  ^vith  accuracy  and  impartiality ;  and  the 
quotations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Tri-nt,  as 
well  as  from  the  writing's  ot  Aquinas,  Bellarmiue,  Sec,  will 
be  instructive  to  all  students.  In  the  same  way,  a  series 
of  paiisage.s  from  Calvin  aptly  represt^nts  the  theologicid 
mlluences  at  wurk  ou  the  side  of  the  rel<jriners.  Of  cuurse, 
criticism  on  special  points  would  be  here  out  of  place.  The 
caution  of  the  writer  is  well  illustrated  in  the  comment  on 
the  clauses  of  the  second  Article  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement^  where  he  takes  refuge  in  Pearson's  ex- 
planation,  that  there  are  many  instances  in  Scripture  in 
which  "  to  be  reconciled  to  a  person  implies  that  person 
becoming  favourable  to  the  other.'*  Aft<ir  carefully  d*'- 
scribing  the  variety  of  opinions  ou  baptism,  he  observes 
that  it  is  diUlcuU  to  allege  passage.^  from  divines  of  esta- 
blished reputation  which  may  bo  accepted  m  tj'pical  repre- 
sentations of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ou  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism*  because  an  infant  is  outside  our 
usual  means  of  estimating  spiritual  results ;  and  he  evi- 
dently rejoices  in  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  Gorham 
Judgment  Occasionally,  however,  the  autliors  desii-c  to 
haiiuonize  conflicting  views  results  in  a  sort  of  theological 
imbecility,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  into 
heU,  or  in  a  complete  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  as  in  the 
statement  in  the  comment  on  the  thirteenth  Article,  that 
"the  best  aetiou.s  of  the  unregenerated  have  'the  uature  of 
bin'  likewibe.  2s ot  thuL  the  action  itself  loses  its  right 
description  as  a  virtue,  but  that  in  its  origin  and  outcoming 
from  the  heart,  in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
doer  of  it^  it  could  not  &0  to  partdce  of  the  sinfulness 
whi(  h  v  as  in  hinL** 

Mr.  Dale's  discourses  on  "The  Ten  Commandments"*  are 
intended  to  illustintc  in  n  practical  way  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  morality  which  cnn-titute  the  basis  of  the  Deca- 
logue.   With  a  forcible  common  sense  and  a  clear  and 


*  The  Ten  Comin«admeat^  &.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  LonUon  :  Uodder  and 
Btodgliloii.  1671. 
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vigorous  style,  the  preacher  lias  touched  upon  umny  (ques- 
tions affecting  the  moral  life  of  individuals  and  nations,  in 
a  mannef  which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  interest  of  a 
laiger  circle  than  the  congregation  to  which  these  sermons 
wefe  originally  addressed  A  wide  range  of  subjects  is 
discussed  with  a  freshness  of  illustration  which  secures 
attention,  if  not  always  sympathy.  The  institution  of  pro- 
perty, ihf  riL'Tit  of  making  war,  thr>  rflntion  of  the  sexes 
and  the  place  and  function  of  woman,  conimercinl  morality, 
the  relation  of  art  to  religion, — ou  all  these  and  many  other 
topics,  we  have  in  this  little  volume  tho  strong  utterances 
of  a  robust  mind.  Mr.  Dale  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  Bihle  is  a  literature  and  not  a  hook ;  and  pointa  ont 
that  the  commandments  represent  the  didms  of  Qod,  not 
on  ourselves,  but  on  a  comparatively  barbarous  people.  We 
wish  he  had  carried  out  this  idea  a  little  further,  and  had 
plainly  intimated  that  not  only  was  tlie  l  evelation  itself  nidi- 
mentary,  but  that  the  method  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  conveyed  is  equally  '^^r.  Dale  speaks  as  if  he 
believed  the  narratives  of  the  book  of  Kxodus,  for  instance, 
straight  through,  without  one  word  of  qualification  ;  he 
gives  us  no  hint  that  the  imaginative  expressions  of  the 
ancient  writers  with  respect  to  me  divine  action  and  speech 
are  not  to  he  interpreted  as  literally  tnie ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  him  assuming  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy.  If  Mr.  Dale  had  incidentally  discussed  some 
of  the  historieal  questions  to  which  he  alludes,  or  of  which 
he  assumes  the  popular  solution,  with  the  same  breadth  of 
view  and  foree  of  language  witli  which  lie  luis  dealt  with 
many  social  difficulties,  we  should  have  liked  his  volume 
better. 

la  "The  Scliools  for  tlie  People,"*  Mr.  Bartley  aims  at 
giving  a  complete  history  of  Education  in  England  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
the  industrial  and  poorer  dassea  A  great  deal  of  valuahle 
information  Ls  thus  brought  together,  which  cannot  fiultohe 
of  interest  at  the  present  moment  The  rise  and  progress 


*  The  Schools  for  the  People,  oontaining  the  Hijitory,  Development  and  Pre- 
mat  Wofkiog  of  eju;h  Dtfscription  of  Sngliiih  School  for  the  Industrial  and  Poorer 
Classes.  By  Qeotye  C.  T.  Bartley,  Examiner  Sdence  and  Art  Departroenty 
Authorol  theOMMiHureliileiiithsEMlol  London.  Lotulon:  BoUmmI  JMdy. 
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of  tlie  various  educational  iustitutitius  for  the  poor  are  traced 
briefly,  but  clearly.  No  one  can  read  this  volume  without 
feeling  how  inadequate  the  pesent  arrangements  axe ;  bnf^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lecora  of  what  has  been  well  done  in 
the  past  shonld  fill  us  with  hope  with  respect  to  the  future. 
The  nnmbere  who  grow  up  uneducated,  the  imperfect  cha- 
racter of  the  education  received,  and  the  neglect  of  parents 
to  provide  for  the  edncatiou  of  their  children  where  oppor- 
tunity is  atiurt]*  il,  are  points  which  are  well  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Bartley's  l>u<*k.  The  author  introduces  ns  to  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his,  ;i  sharji  little  fellow  about  tu  ilvL"  years 
of  age,  who  did  not  know  his  own  name,  except  that  lie  was 
called  "Diddlego/'  could  of  course  not  read,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  idijgion ; 
and  we  are  remindea  that  within  a  specified  district  of 
London  there  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  such  children. 
The  following  description  of  the  quality  of  teachii^  in  dame- 
schools  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Hodgson :  "  None  are  too  old, 
too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly,  too  nnqiialified 
in  any  or  every  way,  to  rec^nnl  theniRolves  and  to  be  ret^nrded 
by  others  as  unfit  for  pchool-keeping/'  Such  are  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  htart  of  I^^ndon,  whose  schools  go  to 
make  up  two- thirds  of  English  schools.  The  worst  feature 
^  the  case  is,  however,  according  to  our  author,  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  parents,  wh^h  are  so  greats  "  that  m 
provision  already  made  in  existing  schools  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  to  nearly  its  full  extent,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  are  growing  up  in  absolute  igiioranca" 
But  while  this  work  shews  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
which  the  nation  has  set  itself  to  solve,  it  also  afTords  much 
help  and  encouragement.  "  A  greater  part  of  the  work, "  the 
author  tells  us,  "was  written  before  the  Act  of  1870  was 
framed.  Tliat  measure  has  indeed  rather  stimulated  me  to 
hurry  on  its  completion,  as  I  ventured  to  hope  that  m  issu- 
ing a  succinct  account  of  each  description  of  sdiool,  I  should 
save  otheis  many  a  weaiy  search  for  information  connected 
with  educational  mattera"  The  variety  of  the  schools  now  in 
existence,  and  the  efficient  means  adopted  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  have  special  difficulties  to  overcome,  are  points 
which  are  suggestive  of  encouragement.  What  a  triumph 
it  is  to  enable  the  blind  to  feel  their  way  aloni^  the  road  of 
knowiedge,  to  make  cripples  to  work  as  efiUcientiy  as  those 
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who  are  not  afiOicted,  and,  above  a]],  to  teach  the  dumb  to 
speak !  When  patience,  ^raeveiance  and  intelligent  case, 
can  oveiooine  difficulties  like  these,  what  may  we  not  anti- 
cipate, under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  a  fSur  amount 
of  weli-tiained  teaching  power  ?  Before  we  can  hope,  how- 
ever, to  solve  the  educational  problem,  wc  must  have  a  uni- 
versal system  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  teachei's  must  be  enormously  increased,  while 
the  special  wants  of  scholars  rnust  not  be  overlooked.  Mr. 
Bartley  shews  the  iuiiucu.se  advauLage  which  would  acciiie 
if  the  infant  school  could  take  the  place  of  the  dame-school ; 
and  institutions  such  as  those  which  he  describes  for  the 
special  treatment  of  the  blind,  the  cripple  and  the  dumb, 
ought  surely  to  be  found,  in  the  shape  of  rate-supported 
schools^  in  every  town  or  district  laige  enough  to  supply  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupik 

We  are  sure  all  those  who  saw  Kesbub  Cbunder  Sen* 
during  his  recent  visit  to  England  will  be  nmch  indebted 
to  Miss  Collet  for  collecting  the  principal  addresses  and 
sermon.s  delivered  by  Mr.  Sen  during  his  sojourn  among  us, 
and  also  for  putting  on  permanent  record  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  on  every  hand.  This  volume 
will  tend  to  fix  and  deepen  the  transient  impression  of 
admiration  felt  by  many  a  hearer.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  enable  those  who  did  not  see  this  remarkable  man,  to 
form  no  inadequate  conception  of  his  character.  These 
addresses  and  sermons  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  pure  religion, 
of  a  noble  patriot  isTii,  and  of  a  perfectly  unsectarian  and 
world-wide  philaiith ropy.  He  comes  before  us  once  more 
in  this  book  to  leli  us  of  the  wonderful  religious  reforma- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  representative  ;  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  those  social  reforms  which  he  desires  to  see  carried 
out  in  his  native  land ;  and,  above  all,  by  his  personal 
influence  to  make  England  and  India  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  From  the  vantage-ground  of  his  intense 
and  ciUtured  piety,  he  can  look  witn  indifference  upon  the 
doubts  which  science  casts  upon  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
**  Let  the  dreamy  (1)  scientific  man,**  he  says,  "  try  to  point 
out  to  us  that  prayer  is  not  necessaiy,  or  that  it  is  unrea- 


*  Keshah  Ch under  Son's  Eogliab  YUki.  Bdittd  bgrSopbi*  MUM  OoUM. 
Loxi4oa :  Stn^uui  and  Co.  1871. 
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siiuable  and  foolisli, — *  ip*  rU  hcp  teaches  ns  a  different  tal&** 
He  iij  clc-aily  in  syrapatliy  with  the  essentutl  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  declining  to  be  called  by  the  Christian 
name,  or  to  accept  all  those  dogmas  with  which  it  is  gene- 
rally associated  His  two  great  and  essential  dogmas  are 
Love  to  God  and  man.  Those  who  peruse  this  book  will 
sympathize  with  the  speaker  who  thus  described  the  effect 
of  reading  his  lectures  :  "  I  felt  myself  brought  into  contact 
with  a  mind  of  a  singularly  devout,  tender  and  spiritual 
tone,  of  a  tone  so  distinctively  nu  l  L;onuineiy  Christian  as 
to  put  many  of  us  to  the  bUusii  lor  llie  lm«e  materialistic 
tone  we  8o  often  take."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Sen's  "English  Visit"  Wiw  the  union,  the  aln»ost 
unprecedented  union,  which  it  wrought  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments among  members  of  all  religious  sects.  It  was  pleas* 
ing  to  find  now  denominational  dilferenoes  and  sectarian 
jealousies  could,  for  a  time^  be  laid  aside  in  the  act  of  wel- 
coming one  wlio  s])oke  from  the  heart  the  fiuth  which  was 
common  to  all.  But  it  is  something  rather  strange  than 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  Hindoo  reformer 
to  come  all  the  wnv  from  India  to  Knglan*!  to  teach  its 
Christian  inhabitants  how  to  behave  to  one  another.  "  En- 
glish Christianity"  he  tells  us  (at  the  farewell  soir('»e),  "is 

too  sectarian  God's  church  has  been  split  up  into  a 

thousand  little  sectarian  huts.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
inevitable ;  where  honest  differences  do  not  exists  there  must 
be  stagnation  and  lifelessneBS ;  where  there  is  life,  there 
must  be  disunion,  and  against  this  I  have  nought  to  say ; 
but  what  I  protest  against  is  the  spirit  of  sectarian  antipathy 
and  antagonism  which  ill  becomes  a  Christian.  Christians 
of  all  denominations  ...  are  bound  to  stand  together  on  the 
same  platform."    It  is  a  lesson  M'hich  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

We  are  a  little  perplexed  l)y  Mr.  Carroll's  J>u'blin  Ser- 
mons.* It  is  quite  clear  that  ho  rejoices  exceedingly  in  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  that  he  wishes  a  like  liberation  from  English  dictation 
and  "insolence"  for  the  Irish  State.  In  regiud  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Deity  (which,  with  a  common  looseness 
of  expression,  he  calls  his  **  Divinity ")  and  that  of  the 


*  Swrnona  ptwolMd  in  8fe.  Bride's  Ghoioli,  IhiUin.  Bj  W.  Q.  OMmll,  L.  M. 
Dablin.  1871. 
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Euckamt^  be  tells  his  hearers  very  plainly  and  hoodBtly 
that  the  greatost  divei-sity  of  opinion  has  existed  from  the 
tot,  and  that  "  if  we  had  only  the  Old  Testament  and  tbe 

four  Gospels  and  Acts  there  would  be  many  more 

Unitarians  than  there  are."  He  ^^ivos  th*'  T^nitarum  inter- 
pretation of  many  disputcul  passages,  finding,  however,  the 
stronghold  of  tlie  onlinary  doctrine  in  the  Epistles.  He  is 
very  severe  ou  llie  loose  teaching  of  Bishop)  0  lirien  ;  he 
sp^ks  in  terms  of  respc^ct,  if  not  of  sympathy,  of  Bishop 


entirely  at  a  lose  if  asked  to  define  bis  own  tbeological 
position.  Perbaps  this  was  wbat  Mr.  Canoll  intended,  end 
his  lectures  weze  cbiefly  designed  to  sbew  his  hearers  that 
there  are  two  sides  even  to  questions  which  tlie  Church 
has  most  dogmatiadly  decided.  This  in  itself  is  a  praisc- 
wortliy,  though  too  rare,  undeiiaking ;  and  we  shall  expect 
still  more  and  better  from  a  man  who  has  shewn  so  much 
willingness  to  examine,  and  ability  to  appreciate,  religious 
opinions  which  are  not  his  own. 

We  have  ddibexately  postponed  all  comment  npon  the 
Pmcbas  cass,  and  its  eAct  upon  Gbuinh  politics,  nntil 
judgment  is  prononuced  in  tbe  pending  and  more  important 
case  of  the  vicar  of  Frome.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
may  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  temperate  Letter*  from 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge — the  father  of  the  Solicitor-General  and 
the  biograplier  of  Keble — to  Canon  Liddnn,  deprecating  the 
rebellion  against  the  Judicial  Committee  which  the  latter 
seemed  to  advocate  ;  aud  of  a  voluminous  pamphlet  by  Air. 
Orby  Shipley,f  counselling  immediate  and  concerted  resist- 
anca  What  the  issue  will  be,  a  few  months  or  perhaps 
wedcs  will  reveal  A  decision  against  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
Eeal  Presence  will  reduce  all  litulEd  controversies  to  insig- 
nificance; while  one  in  its  &v0ttr  will  effectually  help 
triumpbant  Anglicans  to  put  up  witb  tbe  deprivation  <^ 
vestments  and  incense. 

*'  Apostolical  Succession  not  a  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 


*  Bemaito  on  wme  Paiti  of  Um  Report  of  tho  Jadicial  Committee  in  tho 
QtmfA  Bliihinfkme  v.  Pnr-has,  &c.  A  Letter  to  the  Kev  Ounun  Liddon,  M.A., 
D.G.L.    By  tbe  Eight  H.  n  Sir  J.  T.  ColeriJge.    Loauoa  :  Murray.  1871. 

f  Secular  Judgment*  m  Spiritual  Matters,  cooaidered  in  relation  to  Bom« 
ftoni  Bvmta.  B7  tlit  Bev.  Ort?  Shipley,  M.  A.   LondM :  Hasten.  1871. 
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England,"*  is  an  hUtoiical  essay  addxeaaed  by  a  Catholic  to 
an  Anglican  friend.  TJie  line  of  argument  taken  is,  that 
the  English  Church,  especially  during  the  century  which 
succeeded  the  Reformation,  has  been  accustomed  to  testify 
its  own  disbelief  in  the  sacrament  of  order,  as  an  episcopal 
prerogative  transmitted  by  apostolical  succession,  by  the 
recognition  of  rresbytorian  and  other  foreign  Protestant 
ministers,  who,  as  is  well  known,  were  admitted  to  benefices 
and  dignities  in  England  witiiont  fe-oidination.  The  rea- 
soning as  against  the  hish  Anglican  of  the  mesent  day 
seems  conclusive  enongh,  but  then  this  is  not  the  only  sim 
on  which  the  Anglican  position  is  open  to  Catholic  asaanlt 
To  a  disbeliever  in  the  '*  sacrament  of  oider,"  the  aignment 
has  no  application. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jones'  address  f  as  Chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union  was  impressive  and  effective, 
but  it  is  hardly  one  of  the  speeches  that  bear  printing.  The 
reader  has  only  to  ask  himself  in  plain  terms  the  meaning 
of  each  successive  paragraph,  to  discover  that  he  is  dealing 
mth  xespectable  oommonplaces  which  touch  the  heart  of 
no  difficulty.  At  the  same  time^  we  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  address  contains  a  pleasing  variety  of  iUustiation,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  genuine  eamestness. 


*  Apostolical  Snooe«<m  not  a  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  fingUmd  :  an  Eiato- 
rical  Essay,  iSco.    By  Cantab.    Longmana.  1870. 

+  Tlu  ^VMk    tho  rhristian  PiMohMr.  By  tilt  Ait.  TlwniMJonN.  Iiondoa: 

Hoddor  and  btougbVoo.  1871. 
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L— PAUPERISM,  ITS  CAXTSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

Pauperism,  its  Camcs  and  lic)ihcdif:<  By  Henry  Fawcett, 
M.A.,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  somewhat  ambitious  title  whi  li  we  have  aflixed  to 
the  present  article  has  been  taken  from  a  recent  volume  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  the  Profe-ssor  of  Political  Economy  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  title,  however,  which  the  character  of  the  work  in 
our  opinion  hardly  justiiies.  Nevertheless,  its  very  com- 
prehensiveness will  perhaps  a£foid  ns  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tanity  of  discussing  many  matters  which  the  stricter  Umits 
of  the  book  itself  aader  a  mere  analytical  treatment  of  its 
contents  might  otherwise  have  excluded.  The  subject,  vast 
as  it  is,  with  its  innumerable  and  almost  inextricable  col- 
lateral branches,  is  perhaps  better  taken  in  its  entirety  than 
broken  up  into  some  sectional  division  and  treated  ])iece- 
meal,  after  the  too  common  fashit)n  of  modern  philanthropy. 
Those  only  who  have  passed  throiif^li  tho  ])ainful  processes 
of  long  and  frequLiit  sittings  on  LoniniiUees,  when  some 
one  of  the  parts  of  this  great  whole  may  have  been  under 
investigation,  can  adequately  appreciate  the  leli^  which 
we  ourselves  feel  when  brought  face  to  face  with  certain 
large  principles,  instead  of  wandering  here  and  there  through 
the  crotchetty  mazes  of  some  social  specialist,  \\  ho  is  pre- 
pared at  a  moment's  notice  to  cnre  the  durse  of  centuries 
by  the  mere  adoption  of  a  single  resolution,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  more  Committee. 

Professor  Fawcett's  work  can  at  any  rate  lay  claim  to  be 
characterized  by  a  simplicity  of  aim  and  directness  oi  recom- 
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mendatiou  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  some  more  ambitious 
volumes  on  tho  same  theme.  The  Fkofessor  has  fev  donhta 
about  the  leal  tap-root  of  the  evil,  and  is  not»  therefore^  like 
80  many  of  his  compeers,  contiiiually  fumbling  among  the 
tangled  growth  of  auboxdinate  abuses  in  search  of  a  point  at 
which  to  apply  his  own  peculiar  treatment.  Popular  igno- 
ranee,  in  a  great  measure  maintained  and  supported  by  a 
system  of  half-hearted  legislation,  taking  the  form  of  per- 
missive clauses  and  other  recent  absunlities, — this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  I'rofessor,  and  vvc  may  add,  with  some  little 
experience  in  these  matters,  in  our  own  also,  is  the  true 
root  of  our  national  pauperism. 

We  aro  well  aware  that  in  endorsing  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fawcettwe  are  to  some  extent  running  counter  to  the  recent 
propositions  of  Mr.  Froude  laid  down  in  his  melancholy  vati- 
cinations on  the  Itackslidings  of  EuL^land.  We  may  also  incur 
some  risk  of  a  contemptuous  contradiction  from  such  bodies 
as  the  Education  Union,  which,  in  company  with  the  National 
Society,  seems  prepared  to  ]irove  that  the  inner  education 
of  the  masses  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  with  a  keen  recollection  of 
certain  figures  supplied  from  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
the  Midlands  by  Her  Majesty's  Assistant  Commi8sioner8» 
that  the  present  condition  of  great  ma.sses  of  the  people  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  other  great  towns,  is  not 
very  far  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  ancient  city  wherein 
six-score  thousand  persons  coTild  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  loft.  The  statistics  of  Mr.  J.  (I.  Fitch, 
and  more  especially  those  collected  by  him  at  liirmin^^diani, 
have  never  been  answered.  And  in  supporting  Mr.  l  awcett 
in  his  main  proposition  of  the  necessity  of  wider  national 
education,  we  cannot  disguise  our  wonder  that  he  has  not 
yet  recognized  the  further  fact^  that  nothing  short  of  a 
thorough  system  of  free  schools  will  ever  meet  the  terrible 
necessities  of  the  city  poor.  As  far  as  he  goes,  however, 
Mr.  Fawcett  is  very  distinct  in  his  utterances  on  the  edu- 
cational question  in  its  relations  to  pau])erism. 

On  the  more'  direct  remedies  for  tlie  evils  which  are 
embodied  in  tins  social  disease,  the  rrotessor  has  much  to 
say  which  we  shall  presently  treat  somewhat  in  detail  ; 
but  the  seven  chapters  entitled  respectively,  (1)  I'auperism 
and  the  Old  Poor  Law,  (2)  Paupemm  and  the  Present 
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Poor-law  SvsteiTiy  (3)  On  the  Increase  of  Population, 
NuUoiial  Education,  its  Economic  and  Social  Eflucts,  (5) 
Co-partnership  and  Co-operation,  (6)  The  English  System 
of  Land  Tenure,  (7)  The  Enclosme  q$  CSommona, — can 
hardly  be  considered  to  afiord  an  ekhaostive  analysia  of' 
tlie  question  in  hand.  HistoricaUy,  pauperism  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  disentangle  from  the  ruins  of  feudalism  on  tlie 
one  side,  in  which  the  American  mind,  to  jadge  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  North  American  Rc\'iew,  seems  to  have 
discovered  its  origin,  or  from  the  fierce  crush  of  competitive 
commerce,  which  the  modern  co-operator  tells  us  we  must 
now  charg:e  with  the  many  social  evils  in  which  we  are 
involved.  Tluit  the  old  established  mendicity  which  followed 
the  ecclesiastical  system,  was  fiist  broken  up  into  a  floating 
mass  of  disoiganized  poor,  on  the  disestablishment  of  the 
monasteries^  there  can  be  but  little  doubt;  and  in  the 
celebrated  Law  of  Elisabeth,  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
key-stone  of  our  Poor-law  system,  we  trace  the  first  serious 
effort  to  strangle  this  growing  evil  Under  that  law,  and 
for  nearly  150  years  after  its  enactnjent.  as  far  as  history 
informs  us,  good  n^^nlts  followr-fl,  nwd  it  was  apparently 
not  till  tlie  time  ol  the  Geuige.s  lliat  tiie  old  curse  began 
once  more  to  make  itself  severely  felt  in  the  heavy  taxation 
of  the  people  and  the  rapidly  diminishing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Erom  1767  to  1832,  the  flocSi-gates  seemed  to 
have  been  opened  wider  and  wider  for  the  incursions  of 
pauperism,  till  at  the  time  that  the  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  whole  subject^ 
the  very  country  itself,  to  adopt  Mr.  Fawcett's  language, 
"  shewed  symptoms  of  national  bankruptcy  and  perma- 
nent rnin."  All  tins  and  more,  the  Professor  mainly  attri- 
butes to  the  relnxations  of  the  stringent  rules  of  the  law 
of  Elizabeth  wiih  respect  to  the  able-bodied  poor  not  being 
assisted  without  being  "  set  on  work."  Accoitlingly,  in  face 
of  this  overwhelming  crisis,  the  I'oor-law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834  became  law,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  the  land  had 
peace  for  the  best  part  of  forty  years.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  can,  however,  never  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly 
carried  out 

Now,  again,  the  same  terrible  story  thrmt  ns  to  repeat 
itself,  and  year  after  year  the  figures  on  the  out-door  relief 
list  have  been  mounting  up,  till,  in  the  year  oi  grace  1870, 
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no  less  a  number  than  977,700  persons  were  in  the  course  of 
the  year  on  the  books  of  the  gnardians,  amonuting  to  nearly 
1  in  every  20  of  the  entire  population  of  England.  In 

Scotlatid,  it  would  appear  that  1  in  every  23  has  at  some 
time  in  the  year  found  a  way  to  the  parish  loaf;  whilst,  in 
honourable  distinction  to  the  sister  countries,  Ireland  has 
Itiit  one  panptT  rotiirnod  for  evorv  74  of  her  population. 
'iiiKi  L'X])liiii;ition  of  tliese  tacts,  iM'ol'cssor  Fawcett  finds  in 
the  plowing'  relaxation  of  the  workliou.se  tost  in  one  coiuitrv, 
and  its  rii^id  enforcement  in  the  other,  lie  the  causes  wliat 
they  niu^,  the  fact  of  very  extensive  pauperism  i*emains, 
and  it  is  Uiat  to  which  we  must  now  direct  onr  attention. 

And  here  we  may  for  a  moment  step  aside  and  consider 
how  fax  paupeHsm  must  necessarily  be  counted  as  a  con- 
stituent element  in  any  advanced  society  such  as  that 
of  the  ninoternth  century.  Theologians  and  that  laige 
class  of  verbal  interpreters  who  still  insist  upon  applying 
the  laws  of  ^fnse'^  to  matters  which  more  innnodiately 
belong  to  the  sciiool  of  ])iiilosophers  re])resented  by  Mr. 
Mill,  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  "  the  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land,  though  hitherto  we  confess  they 
have  failed  to  shew  us  that  paupers  and  poor  are  necessa- 
rily synonymous  terms.  But  admitting  this  assertion  of  the 
theologians  to  be  wanting  in  conclusiveness,  we  are  never- 
theless driven  to  acknowledge  that  the  course  of  social 
progress  does  not  yet  afford  us  much  hope  that  the  stratum 
of  lower  and  broken  life  which  passes  technically  under 
the  name  of  pauperism  has  bern  sensibly  diminished  as 
time  goes  on.  On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  some 
system  of  State  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  evil  as 
one  of  the  permanent  diseases  of  humanity,  seems  to  ])res.s 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  minds  of  stateiimen  ;  and  for  a 
careful  exposition  of  the  extent  to  which  even  the  youngest 
and  most  flourishing  countries  are  liable  to  the  same  curse, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  a  reader  desirous  of  follow- 
ing out  this  branch  of  our  subject,  to  an  article  on  "Ame- 
rican and  Colonial  Pauperism"  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  July,  1870.  In  that  article  the  author  shews  how  each 
one  of  our  colonies  has  been  gradually  driven  to  adopt 
measures  for  tlie  systematic  sii]>y)ort  of  large  nunibei'S  of  its 
poor,  and  also  that  the  United  Stiites  are  yearly  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pxiuciplcs  of  the  l*ooi'-law 
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Amendment  Act  of  1834  in  their  own  administration  of 
relie£  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  much  of  the  pauperism  both  of  America  and  our  colo- 
nies is  not  native,  and  that  so  long  as  home  economists 
think  fit  to  export^  in  the  name  of  charity,  persons  who  are  * 
Tisoless  to  tlip  coTnmunity  they  leave,  it  Itanlly  fair  to 
charge  those  countries  that  receive  them  with  the  pauper 
popuhition  they  are  caUed  upon  to  maintain.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  rca^iuiiable  deductions  made  on  the  grounds  we 
have  just  indicated,  there  will  still,  wc  fear,  be  found  a 
considerable  residuum  of  weak  and  purposeless  human 
material  which  has  to  be  provided  for  by  some  means  out- 
side of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  And  this*  after  all, 
is  but  another  way  of  expressing  a  belief  that  for  some  time 
to  come  we  must  look  itpon  pauperism  as  one  of  the  growths 
which  are  not  to  he  lif^htly  disregarded  or  too  hastily  treated 
in  making  provision  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  body 
politic.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  tlie  disease  is  a  serious 
one  and  likely  to  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  il  not  to  bo 
hurriedly  pronounced  clironic,  we  mny  now  consider  to  what 
extent  Trufessor  Fawcett,  or  any  other  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened social  physicians  who  have  given  their  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  have  as  yet  suggested  the  remedica  Education, 
in  its  widest  sense,  and  involving  the  highest  and  most 
universal  culture  that  future  oi^nization  can  develop,  we 
may  all  admit  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  any  final  and 
successful  ex]">eriment.  ^feanwhile  the  s}ni])toms  are  severe 
and  delay  is  dan^^erous.  It  is  therefore  imperative  upon  us 
to  see  how  far  under  existing!  conditions  sorne  mitij^ation  of 
the  evil,  if  extinction  for  the  present  be  impossible,  may  at 
once  be  brought  about. 

And  here,  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  ]Vfr. Fawcett  has 
a  grave  charge  to  prefer  against  the  law  as  it  is  at  present 
administered ;  and  in  his  second  essay  (for  the  volume  that 
we  are  reviewing  consists  more  distinctly  of  a  series  of  essays 
than  of  consecutive  chapters)  he  shews  with  severe  simplicity 
how  the  most  giievous  improvidence,  neglect  of  children,  and 
at  the  same  time  reckless  increase  of  population,  Jire  encou- 
raged under  our  present  method.  On  the  first  point,  the 
rapidly  growing  nuniber  of  eiirolled  pau])ers  side  by  side 
with  commercial  statistics  over  wliich  the  heart  of  a  lioths- 
child  or  an  Overstone  rejoices,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  ; 
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thongb  to  wbal  precise  extent  the  distant  prospeok  of  a 
workhouse,  or  even  ihe  perish  loaf  oataide  of  it,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  squandering  of  money  or  health  in  early 

yont>i  amontJ^t  our  labouring  classes,  it  is  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  deternnne.  Things  must,  however,  have  a<lvanced 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  the  demoralization  that  we  now 
allude  to.  when  a  large  body  of  Somersetshire  colliers  should 
think  it  a  mere  matter  of  natural  business  to  stipulate  on 
joinitie  a  ben^t  club,  that  the  fuet  of  their  receiving  relief 
from  die  society  shoald  not  disqualify  them  from  relief  from 
the  rates.  Ami  the  case  of  the  Somersetshire  collieis  is 
not  without  abundance  of  parallels  in  L  'li  Ion  and  else- 
where. Nor  is  this  want  of  providence  confined  to  a  mere 
distant  outlook,  but  day  by  day,  as  we  have  reason  to  know 
from  along  and  melanrholy  experience  of  such  cases,  the 
independent  energic^s  and  natural  self-reliance  of  the  work- 
man arc  sa])})ed  and  destroyed  by  too  easy  contact  with  the 
machinery  of  relief.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
workman,  with  one  hand  on  the  parish  loaf  and  another  on 
the  miserable  dole  of  the  benevolentk  to  refuse  the  wages  of 
industry  altogether,  because,  forsooth*  the  wages  which  he  is 
to  receive  in  the  place  that  is  open  to  him  are  not  perhaps 
quite  so  high  as  those  current  in  the  place  he  lives  in,  Imt 
in  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  be  employed  at  all.  How 
the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  and  more  especially  the 
representatives  of  the  skilled  trades  whose  organizations  are 
really  so  worthy  of  our  praise,  can,  as  is  too  freipiently  the 
case,  support  this  snbtle  iorm  of  self-delusion  and  depend- 
ence generated  of  pauperism,  it  is  hartl  to  say ;  yet  such 
support  is  by  no  means  rare  under  existing  circumstances ; 
and  thus  the  supposed  extra  wage  of  Newcastle,  kept  up  by 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  labour,  is  secured  by  the  payment 
of  a  crushing  rate  in  I^ndon, — ^this  rate  falling  most  heavily 
on  the  artizan  and  shopkeeper,  whose  economical  outlook 
does  not  carry  him  beyond  his  own  apparent  earnings  or 
loss  in  a  matter  ^vhlVh  in  realitj'  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community  of  which  he  is  a  memVu'r 

Kespecting  the  general  improvidence  of  the  poor,  so  keenly 
urged  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  it  must,  however,  be  remeuibered  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  deposits  in  Savings'  Banks,  espe- 
cially those  at  the  Post-offices,  have  continued  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  amounting,  by  recent  returns,  to  more  than 
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a  million  in  the  year ;  and  in  Ireland  (moat  significant  fact 
of  all,  for  there  out-relief  is  so  exoeptibnal  as  to  he  almost 
nil)  similar  institutioii  ire  now  very  largely  made  nse  of 
even  by  the  poorest.    Nevertheless,  in  that  great  mass  of 

helpless,  incompetent  folk  who  are  always  trembling  on  the 
confines  of  pauperism,  thero  is  little  doubt  that  a  spirit  of 
reasonable  prudence  might  emancipatL'  them  from  more  than 
hall' the  evils  under  wliich  they  at  present  ;,noan.   It  is  within 
our  own  knowledge  that  large  numbers  of  skilled  labourers, 
earning  in  many  cases  wages  (one  had  almost  written  sala- 
ries) more  than  equal  to  the  stipends  of  many  a  clerk  or 
curate,  are,  under  stress  of  a  few  days'  slack  trader  as  prompt 
and  unahashed  applicants  at  the  relief  office  aa  if  they  had 
been  starving  on  the  miserable  pittaiirc  of  some  Dorset- 
shire hind  all  the  rest  of  tlie  year.    The  influence  of  trades' 
unionism  in  retarding  the  circulation  of  hiboui-  except  under 
such  conditions  as  are  agreeable  to  the  leaders  of  the  trade, 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  ;  but  we  believe  that 
tlie  great  organizations  of  labour  should  be  credited  with  so 
much  good  in  the  highest  development  of  the  people,  that 
we  are  not  desirous  of  pressing  this  point  forther  than  the 
strictest  evidence  may  demand.   Apart  entirely  from  the 
operations  of  the  trade  societies,  which,  after  all,  as  yet  away 
only  a  comparatively  i^mall  portion  of  the  working  classes* 
we  repeat  that  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor-law, 
e««peeial  1  \'  in  London,  has  a  most  disastrous  tendency  to  foster 
the  sUiguation  of  labour.    And  it  was  with  this  conscious- 
ness, no  doubt,  that  the  late  Edward  Deuison,  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  all  our  Poor-law  rL'formers,  wrote  iu  one 
of  his  letters  (recently  privately  printed  by  Sir  Baldwyn 
Leigh  ton),  that  "the  establishment  of  a  free  exchange  of 
labour  between  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, — the  universal, 
timely  and  minute  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  trade^ — the  contrivance  of  organizations 
whereby  the  labourers  might  adapt  themselves  to  those  cir- 
enrnstanccs,— the  prosecution  of  these  aisd  kindred  objects 
mi^lit  well  be  the  care  of  those  who  would  merit  the  glorious 
title  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor."    Under  existing  circum- 
stances, nothing  of  the  sort  indicated  by  Mr.  L)enison  is 
even  so  much  as  attempted  by  our  local  boards  j  and,  in 
illustration  of  our  statement,  only  a  short  time  since  a  com- 
munication reached  us  from  three  youths,  of  the  ages  of 
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19, 18  and  17  lespectively  (all  of  whom  had  been  in  industrial 
schools),  dated  from  one  of  the  metropolitan  unions,  stating 
that  they  were  all  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work,  but  did 

not  knmo  how  far  certain  reports  with  regard  to  labour 
aM'r^v  from  1. oil  (Inn  might  ba  false  or  true,  and  therefore 
they  reiiiamcd  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  wlicre  it 
is  quite  possible  tliey  may  still  remain,  though  T  nnrashire 
and  other  districts  of  England,  we  believe,  would  at  the 
present  time  be  glad  of  their  8ei*vices,  and  be  willing  at  once 
to  pay  them  at  least  self-supporting  wa^es.  Want  of  organi- 
sation with  respect  to  knowledge  that  should  be  made  aoces* 
sible  to  all  those  who  are  temporarily  under  the  shelter  of  the  - 
Poor-law,  has,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  do  with  the  failure  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  guardians  to  meet  the  inroads  of 
pauperism  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Fawcett 
charging  the  Poovdaw  system  itself  with  mnrh  of  the  im- 
providence that  is  so  rife  among  us.  If  it  be  w  uieiy  known 
that  in  the  event  of  any  t<'inj>orary  depression  of  trade,  or 
other  circumtstanccs  incidental  to  any  calling,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  visit  to  the  relief  office  will  be  attended  with 
some  sort  of  assistance  (for  the  workhouse,  we  fear,  is  not  very 
often  offered  to  the  laige  family  whose  acceptance  of  it  would 
for  the  moment  he  more  expensive  than  stone-yard  relief  and 
allowance  to  the  children),  it  is  not  very  likely  that  much 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  rainy  day  or  the  inevitable 
hour  of  sickness.  In  sui)])ort  of  this  view,  Professor  Fawcett 
has  shewn  how  prcjiidirially  the  recent  relaxation  of  the 
workhouse  test  has  opemted  even  in  Scotland,  a  eoiiiitiy 
proverbially,  and  we  believe  rightly,  credited  with  uali\e 
forethought  and  thrift.  The  same  result  from  the  same 
causes  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  £.  W.  Hollond  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  Eastern 
London  during  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  out-door  sys- 
tem, amounting  in  Bethnal  Qreen  to  over  400  per  cent. ;  and 
we  may  therefore  rea.sonably  conclude,  with  Mr.  Fawcett, 
that  some  immediate  curtailment  of  out-door  relief  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  How  far  the 
operations  of  the  Ai't  introduced  by  Mr.  (losclieu  to  place 
the  charges  of  the  in-door  poor  on  the  common  fund,  leaving 
the  out-door  to  be  paid  by  a  local  charge,  will  exercise  the 
indirect  tendency  to  limit  the  out-door  system,  as  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  do,  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Mean- 
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while  the  evil  is  no  slight  one,  and  we  caQnot  afford  to 
trifle  with  it. 

On  the  question  of  child-desertion  and  the'wcakcning  of 
parental  responsibility  under  the  existing  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, which  is  the  second  head  of  the  indictment 
prefcrrod  by  Mr. Fawcett,  much  might  be  written;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  a  special  organ,  kTiown  as  the  "Poor-law 
Unions  Gazette,"  concerns  itself  entirely  with  a  description 
of  persons  who  desert  their  families,  will  snfficiently  indi- 
cate that  the  olleuce,  whether  directly  resultant  from  the 
vices  of  the  Pooi^law  nrstem  iteelf  or  not,  is  Inr  no  mean^ 
an  uncommon  ona  Under  any  circomstanoes,  a  lax  and  easy 
method  of  out-door  assistance,  taking  the  fiorm  sometimes, 
within  our  own  knowledge,  of  relief  from  two  adjoining 
unions  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  lead  more  or  less  to 
the  consequences  in  the  way  of  desertion  which  Professor 
Fawcett  coTiipTaiT^R  of 

Xevenlieleys,  the  third  and  last  count  in  the  rrofessors 
general  indietiiient  is  certainly  the  gravest,  though  in  many 
ways  the  most  difficult  to  treat.  An  encouragement  to 
reckless  increase  of  population,  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  is  the 
most  lamentable  of  all  the  consequences  which  now  attend 
the  mal-administration  of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  free-trade,  which  in  the  opinion  of  its  early  advo- 
cates was  "  to  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land,"  and  not- 
withstanding also  the  infTcased  facilities  for  cheap  and 
easy  locomotion  brought  about  by  tlie  growth  of  our  rail- 
way system,  London  has  still  her  black  roll  of  more  than 
120,000  p;ui})er9,  and  the  agricultural  districts  seem  to 
swarm  with  lialf-starved  and  hopeless  labourers  at  wages 
varying,  as  a  recent  Parliamentaiy  return  shews  us,  from 
8a  to  18«.  a  week.  Long  ago,  Mr.  Malthus  recorded  his 
opinion,  that  "nothing  can  permanently  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  but  increased  prudence  in  marriage. 
Unless  you  have  this^  improvements  in  other  respects  are 
of  very  little  consequence.  Under  the  Ix'st  government  ima- 
ginaV)le,  tluu-e  may  he  tliousands  upon  thousands  starved." 
Yet  at  the  present  time  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  sj)eeial 
appeals  that  are  made  in  all  classes  of  destitution,  from  tlie 
clergy  downward.s,  on  the  face  of  wliich,  "seven  little  chil- 
dren, all  under  nine" — "a  very  large  family  totally  unpro- 
vided for,"  are  the  most  prominent  features ;  and  in  another 
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direction  we  have  zealous  miniateis  of  the  same  Charcb 
to  wMch  Mr.  Malthas  belonged,  thoiigh  of  a  veiy  different 
social  cieed,  sending  forth  their  Smigratton  pamphlets  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  at  the  head  of  which  runs  the  strange 
advising  text,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth."  And  perhaps,  of  all  offenders  against  the  true  gos- 
pel of  Mallhns  (for  we  dismiss  in  silence  the  lower  iutcr- 
pretatioii  of  his  writings  sufticiinitly  exploded  by  Professor 
i\  W.  Newman  in  a  recent  unmber  of  Fraser's  Magazine), 
are  the  State  emifin*ationists,  under  whoso  auspices  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  conditioned  far  more  uu  the  readiness  of  the 
English  public  to  give  than  that  of  the  colonial  public  to 
receive,  all  the  SGMcalled  surplus  labour  would  be  shipped 
off  from  the  garrets  of  Eastern  London  to  the  backwoods  of 
Canada  or  the  valloys  of  Virginia.  These  social  physicians 
are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  the  old  country  is  suffering 
from  plethora,  and  that  only  a  wholesale  deportation  of  the 
peopl(»  will  relieve  the  congestion.  And  yet  side  by  siile 
Avith  the  proposed  exodus,  to  be  conducted  over  the  Atlantic 
by  the  raising  of  a  new  rate,  apparently  as  easy  a  process 
to  some  reformers  as  the  raising  of  Moses'  hands  in  the 
old  narrative,  we  are  told  on  very  good  authority  that  the 
mills  of  Lancashire  are  silent  for  want  of  hands  to  work  the 
loom,  and  the  ship-yards  of  the  far  North  still  waiting  their 
complement  of  able  and  willing  men.  Altogetiier,  between 
the  doctors  who  say  there  is  no  room  and  the  doctors  who 
say  that  there  are  no  men,  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
shape  an  accurate  judgment.  In  our  own  opinion,  the  trut  h, 
as  in  most  cases,  lies  between  the  two  statements  ;  but  that 
tlie  multiplication  of  children  continues,  independently  of 
the  assured  means  of  jiroviding  for  them,  is  equally  true. 
And  for  this  state  of  things,  the  Poor-law  administration, 
with  its  careless  doles,  there  can  be  small  doubt,  is  exten- 
sively, if  indirectly,  responsible. 

A^n,  in  addition  to  the  listlessness  in  seeking  new  fields 
of  labour,  particularly  characteristic  of  London,  where  pro- 
bably on  the  whole  the  Poor-law  is  worst  administered,  by 
i-eason  of  central  aggregation  without  proper  central  and 
local  organization,  a  terrible  disrcf^ard  of  all  the  elements 
of  sanitary  law  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  returns  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  poorer  quarters.  The  massacres 
of  the  innocents  of  which  we  now  speak  most  assuredly 
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'^out-Herod  Herod and  the  evidenoe  of  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced ofBcers  of  health  in  our  town  districts  tends 
to  shew  that  the  pfreater  part  of  this  mortality  might  he 
avoided  if  only  samtary  conditions  coukl  be  improved,  and 
parents  awakened  to  the  commonest  sense  of  cleanliness 
and  decency.  As  matters  now  are,  whole  courts  and  alleys, 
seething  with  a  mass  of  humanity  which  no  oi^ganization 
haa  as  yet  reduced  to  discipline  or  order,  are  from  time  to 
time  decimated  with  fever,  small-poic  or  other  plagues^ 
which  sdect  the  ill-fed,  uncleanly  poor  for  their  prey ;  whilst 
with  local  self-government  priding  itself  on  its  snperioiity 
over  all  other  forms  of  government^  such  measures  as  Mr. 
Torrens'  most  useful,  though,  we  admit,  cnmhrous,  "  Artizans* 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings'  Act,  18Ui>,"  remain  a  d»'ad  hotter 
even  in  the  very  district«j  in  which  the  local  autliorities 
have  made  the  primary  orders  for  their  being  carried  out. 
With  sucli  ghastly  phenomena  as  are  day  by  day  forcing 
themselves  on  our  attention  in  all  onr  laxge  cities,  it  is 
therefore  melancholy  to  see  such  hrilliant  writers  as  Mr. 
Ituskin  and  Mr.  Fronde  wasting  their  time  in  bewailing  the 
]>ast,  or  devising  new  Arcadias  for  agricnltural  labourers 
bedecked  with  holiday  ribbons^  and  singing  songs  of  triumph 
over  the  abolition  of  railways  and  the  prohibition  of  ma- 
chinery ;  or.  ns  in  the  case  of  the  latter  of  the  two,  advo- 
c^itin*^  a  wliolesalc  system  of  emigration  for  per^-^ons  who 
will  be  as  mucli  i)aupevs  in  Toronto  or  Melbourne  as  they 
are  now  in  Whitechapel  or  Bethnal  Green. 

A  strong  and  a  fu  ia  hand  thrust  into  the  miserable  mesh- 
work  of  Imsal  wretchedness  and  Bombledom,  and  a  closer 
adjustment  of  the  higher  hnmanities  which  shonld  be  esta- 
blished between  rich  and  poor  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
industrial  life,  are  primarily  essential  to  any  thorough  grasp 
of  this  question  of  Itoperism,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  our  larger  towns.  But  before  much  can  be  done 
in  the  direction  which  we  have  just  indicated,  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  public  mind  with  larger  jainciples  of 
economic  law  and  a  sense  of  the  baneful  inlhiences  of  in- 
discriminate alm.sgiving,  is  all-essential.  The  cruel  charity 
which  by  idle  gift  or  dole  has  for  centuries  past  done  so 
much  to  destroy  the  best  fibres  of  English  industiy,  must 
be  superseded  by  the  higher  Sfnrit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
shall  hereafter  offer  the  letter  gifts  of  time  and  trouble  in 
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place  of  mere  shiUliigv  and  giooeries^  b^re  any  real  reform 
in  the  conditions  of  the  poor  out  of  which  pauperism  takea 
its  spring,  has  born  effected.  Some  signs  of  this  better  day 
have  during  the  last  few  years  made  their  appearance  in 

London,  and  oWwr  jLrrofit  towns  followini^  in  the  wake  of 
the  nif'trnpolis,  by  the  institution  of  Cli;n  it  y  Organizjition 
So<^ietie.s,  tljrouLjh  which  a  serious  attempt  is  at  last  being 
made  to  con^jlidate  public  opiuiuii  and  action  on  a  subject 
which  htw  too  long  been  relegated  to  ExeLui  Hall  annual 
meetings  or  District  Yieiting  Societira'  tea-tablea  The 
movement  for  the  Oiganization  of  Charity  has  moreover  not 
been  confined  to  our  own  countryp  but  has  shewn  itself  in 
almost  precisely  similar  manifestations  in  the  great  cities  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  among  the  few  districts  in  the  world  in 
which  it  can  be  shewn  that  pauperism  ia  made  amenable 
to  treatment  under  a  comprehensive  plan  of  co-()})eiation 
amongst  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of  aid.  The  sta- 
tistics of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  shew  a  clear 
reduction  in  the  number  of  dependent  persons,  with  no  very 
special  causes,  apart  from  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment, to  account  for  the  change;  In  England,  we  fear,  pro- 
gress has  not  gone  very  far ;  but  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
Dr.  Hawksley,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  others,  who  have  per- 
sistently written  and  spoken  on  the  snbjt  ct  for  some  years 
past,  arc  at  last  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  On  all  sides, 
conferences  are  being  held,  oii^anizations  formed,  anil  action 
taken,  on  a  subject  which  only  a  few  years  since,  we  can 
well  itsmember,  wouUl  liaidly  attract  a  liandful  of  men  to 
hear  the  matter  discus&ed  in  the  mojit  general  way.  It 
is  now  evident  that  before  long  some  great  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  must  take  place.  Mr. 
Ctoschen'e  celebrated,  but,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat  over* 
rated  minute  of  November  20, 1869,  having  recognized  that 
private  charity,  as  a  power  for  evil  or  good  in  dealing  with 
the  dependent  classes,  could  no  lon^^n  r  \ni  ignored  by  the 
representatives  of  Owydyr  House  or  tlie  local  administrators 
of  the  law,  has  been  tblh)wed  by  the  Act  before  referred  to, 
under  which  the  exiienses  of  in-door  relief  are  made  a  charge 
upon  tlie,  common  fund,  and  the  entire  burden  of  out-door 
relief  left  to  fall,  as  it  should,  on  the  local  ratepayers. 
Added  to  these  instalments  of  reform,  we  have  now  the 
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"  Panpor  Inmates'  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,"  by  which 
the  principle  of  detention,  under  certain  conditions  which 
will,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  wholesale  alnise  of  public 
accommodation  for  a  most  worthless  class  of  vagabonds, 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  legislature.  Much,  nevertheless, 
remains  to  be  done,  apart  from  all  Charity  Oi^ganizatiou 
Societies,  partial  Poor-law  refonna,  or  the  mere  energies  of 
a  few  far-eigbted  individuala,  before  any  palpable  impression 
is  made  on  the  solid  mass  of  pauperism  which  has  been 
banking  up  under  a  system  of  central  diffidence  and  local 
mismanagement  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past. 
Those  who  think  we  have  written  too  strongly  in  this  last 
sentence  should  be  constrained,  as  we  have  been,  to  read 
the  massive  Rejiuits  of  the  roor-hiw  Board,  on  one  side, 
and  the  daily  recorded  squabbles  of  certain  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians on  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  a  mountain  of  idle 
returns  and  empty  figures,  thrown  together  with  little  or  no 
attempt  to  educe  any  higher  law  or  more  wholesome  appli- 
cation ;  on  the  other,  in  most  of  our  towns,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  little  knots  of  busybodies  playing  with  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  economic  problem  as  though  it  required 
no  deeper  thought  or  higher  vision  than  are  involved  in 
ordering  supplies  or  signing  cheques.  In  one  direction, 
reckless  waste,  showering  food  and  clothing  on  a  lazy 
horde  of  out-door  recipients  who  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  to  the  workhouse  to  receive  them ;  in  another,  a 
niggiiidly  meanness  which  orders  coffins  by  contract,  with 
no  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  wretched  corpses  that 
have  to  be  crushed  into  them.  In  one  union,  paying  a 
medical  officer,  with  multitudinous  duties  of  the  most  deli- 
cate description,  the  wages  of  a  waiter ;  in  another,  remu- 
nerating a  collector  with  the  pay  of  a  colonel  All  these 
and  many  more  abuses,  perhaps  even  more  representative 
than  those  we  have  just  touched  on,  will  have  to  be  removed 
before  any  true  Poor-law  refonner  will  obtain  the  neces- 
sary out-look  to  enable  him  to  effect  any  marked  reduction 
in  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  Perhaps  a  recent  amalga- 
mation of  the  Metropolitan  Kelieving  OHicers'  Association 
and  Workhouse  Masters*  Association  may  go  some  way  to 
further  consolidate  the  public  opinion  of  the  officials  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  reform ;  but  the  fact  of  the  new 
Association,  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Metropolitan  and 
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Provincial  Poor-law  Officers'  i^ssociatioii,'*  having,  m  we 
think,  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  exclnsiveni  ss,  decliued  to  re» 
ceive  into  its  ranks  the  workhouse  and  district  school-  ^ 

masters,  in  addition  to  those  officers  who  formed  the  bases 
of  the  two  old  Associations,  makes  us  fear  that  we  mav  still 
have  to  wait  some  time  l)eibre  those  larger  educational  pm- 
cesses  which  we  iiulicated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  as 
auiougst  the  real  remedies,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  preven- 
tives, of  pauperism,  are  recognized  as  such  by  those  who 
shonld  be  most  instmmental  in  seeing  them  applied 

We  may  here  glance  for  a  moment  at  Professor  Fawoett's 
views  on  the  boarding-ont  of  pauper  children,  involving  as 
they  do  many  of  the  issues  which  spring  from  the  more  gene- 
ral educational  side  of  the  question.  The  Professor,  it  would 
seem,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  boarding-ont  •syst'Cm, 
which  he  considers  likely  to  be  directly  conducive  to  whole- 
sale desertion  of  children,  and  in  an  af^i^raviitcd  deirree  to 
all  the  other  evils  which,  in  his  ojyinion,  tiow  from  the  Poor-  ' 
law  as  now  adniinistei'ed.  In  support  of  this  view  he  re-  I 
marks,  that  "  the  system  is  an  importation  from  Scotland, 
where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,"  and  where,  f 
he  adds,  "it  is  notorious  that^  in  spite  of  the  religions  zeal  { 
of  the  Scotch,  there  is  &r  more  illegitimacy  in  that  country 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  Pro- 
fessor seems  to  us  to  forget  that  statistics  of  illegitimacy  ia 
Scotland  arc  not,  in  one  sense,  so  conclusive  of  social  demo- 
ralization as  in  England,  the  laws  of  legitimation  on  sub- 
sequent marriac^e  having,  we  suspect,  far  more  to  do  with 
the  larger  rat  if)  of  illegitimacy  to  the  population,  than  has 
the  system  of  boarding-out  of  the  pauper  children :  the 
bothie  system  may  also,  apart  from  the  Poor-law,  be  cre- 
dited with  some  of  the- present  unfortunate  phenomena. 
It  is,  we  know,  difficult  enough  at  all  times  to  trace  the 
indirect  inducements  to  vice  or  crime  afforded  by  an  im- 
perfect law,  as  also  it  is  to  trace  the  full  preventive  force  of 
a  stringent  one;  but  to  attribute  the  current  illegitimacy  of 
Scotland  to  a  system  which,  so  far  as  investigation  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  ap[>ointed  by  the  Poor-law  lioard 
proceeded,  has  at  any  rate  been  credited  with  many  excel- 
lent results,  would  certainly,  in  our  ojanion,  recjuire  far  • 
stronger  evidence  than  the  mere  assei*tiou  of  Mr.  Faweetfe. 
But  under  this  system  iu  England,  we  arc  told,  so  attrac- 
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tive  are  the  adYuutuges  whicli  it  ofifers  to  persons  over- 
burdened with  cbUcSen  and  scant  of  casli,  "that  it  will 
henceforward  be  almoBt  the  dn^  of  persona  who  are  bo  cir- 
cumstanced to  desert  their  children,  becaose  by  so  doing 
the  welfare  of  thesb  children  will  be  greatly  promoted."  In 
making  this  veiy  strong  angniy  of  the  results  of  the  board- 
ing-out sy stern,  Mr.  Fawcott  seems  to  have  forgotten,  or 
may  he  is  not  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  tlie  measures  taken 
for  the  prosecution  of  persons  deserting  their  children  arc 
amongst  the  most  common  of  those  wliich  are  put  in  force 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  promptitude  by  the  local 
authorities:  and  with  the  aid  of  the  "Poor-law  Unions 
Ckusette,^  it  is  not  now  so  veiy  difficult  to  bring  the  philo- 
sophic deserter  of  a  too  numerous  family,  as  depicts  J  Ly 
Mr.  Fawcett^  to  some  sense  of  his  shortcomings.  We  do 
not  ourselves  write  with  any  great  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  boarding-out  system,  being  fully  cognizant  of  its 
pos8iV»le  abuses;  but,  despite  the  rose-col onrei I  pictures  of 
district  schools  given  us  by  Mr.  Tufnell  lu  his  lie})ort8  to 
the  Poor-law  Board,  we  have  good  reason  to  know  that  in 
too  nmny  cases  tlie  wliulesale  methods  of  district-school 
machinery  have  not  been  really  successful  in  fitting  the 
children  that  came  under  their  operations  for  either  house- 
bold  or  industrial  life. 

But  we  must  pass  on  ftom  the  particular  objections  urged 
by  Mr.  Fawcott  to  the  present  arrangements  of  the  Poor- 
law,  and  consider,  though  somewhat  m.ore  briefly  than  their 
character  deserves,  the  reconirnendations  that  he  offers  ("or 
remedies  in  the  future.  Foremost  of  these,  as  we  have 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  Mr.  Fawcett 
places  a  thorough  system  of  National  Education,  and  his 
fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  brunch  in  its  £conoinic  and 
Social  relations.  It  may  be  imagined  that,  with  strong  views 
on  the  primary  necessity  of  education  of  a  high  order,  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  little  sympathy  with  the  so-ccdled  "permissive 
compulsion"  of  the  "Elementary  Education  Act,  1870." 
*'  It  seems  probable"  to  him  "that  not  more  than  three  or 
four  large  towns  will  avail  themselves  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  that  not  a  single  country  parish  will 
take  advantage  of  it."  We  tnist  that  so  gloomy  and  d(juht- 
ful  a  forecast  as  is  indicated  in  thi.s  opinion  may  not  be 
verified ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  comparatively 
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slow  pacn  at  which  tnany  of  the  School  BoaHs  are  tra- 
velling, it  will  he  long  befort'  they  have  amved  at  a  clear 
and  coiupreheusiveenforceiaeut  of  that  compulsion  without 
which  we  are  certain  they  will  make  no  impression  on  the 
denae  ignorance  of  our  city  diildim  With  compulsion  must, 
in  our  opinion,  as  we  hinted  elsewhere,  he  established  a  sys- 
tem of  national  free  schools;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to 
find  tiiat  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  liagged  School  Union  of 
London,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  contended  earnestly  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  an  extensive  and  eomparatively  in- 
eircctual  n(.'t-w*trk  of  voluntary  raii-'ed  schools  outside  of  the 
School  Ikiurd  ojH'raliuus.  The  eonlinuanee  of  the  old  ragged 
schools,  good  as  in  some  re^jpects  many  of  them  may  have 
been,  seems  to  us  most  unjustifiable,  and  in  the  larger  and 
truer  interests  of  the  noor  themselves  we  hope  public  opinion 
will  so  far  endorse  the  view  that  we  express,  as  to  compel 
the  School  Boards  in  our  great  towns  to  take  the  whole 
poorer  population,  even  to  the  very  lowest,  under  their 
supervision  and  charge.  As  things  now  are,  even  in  dis- 
tricts where  rR<:,'ged  sehools  most  abound,  the  streets  seethe 
with  little  urchins  who,  save  tor  a  certain  activity  of  animal 
life  which  open-air  exercise  all  day  long  seems  to  develop, 
are  in  as  pitiable  a  condition  as  can  be  imagined.  It'  left 
to  themselves,  these  children  of  the  streets  cannot  fail  to  be 
candidates  for  the  workhouse  and  gaols  in  the  future ;  and 
still  the  School  Boards  go  on  with  their  wranglings  on  the  de^ 
nominational  and  other  difficulties,  though,  as  Mrs.  Garrett- 
Anderson  veiy  pertinently  remarked,  the  only  "article"  to 
which  the  parents  or  children  object,  if  put  to  the  test,  is 
that  of  education  itself.  It  would  be  useless  to  point  out 
the  general  consequences  of  our  present  popular  ignorance. 
As  of  old,  "the  people  is  consumed  for  lack  of  knowledge" 
in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  certain  special  calamities, 
peculiarly  baneful  tu  us  at  the  present  time,  may  be  here 
glanced  at. 

With  wider  knowledge,  as  Professor  Fawcett  also  sug- 
gests,  a  spontaneous  and  judicious  emigration,  side  by  side 
with  home  migration,  would  spring  up.  Against  a  wholesale 
system  of  State  emigration,  such  as  is,  strangely  enough, 

advocated  by  the  autlior  of  "  (Hnx's  Baby,"  he  is  naturally 
very  emphatic  ;  but  at  present  the  comparative  advantages 
of  Canada  or  the  United  States  are  not  brought  within  the 
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curriculum  of  tlie  national  scliool  in  most  country  district*. 
Within  the  last  two  years  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  have  vouchsafed  a  popular  Infonna- 
tion  for  Emigrants,"  in  place  of  the  old  '*  Colonization  Cir* 
cnlar,"  printed  in  the  minutest  of  tjrpes^  quite  unreadable  by 
wurknu  n,  and  sold  at  a  heavy  lofifli  The  indirect  rpsolta 
of  L'chicution  in  the  gradual  repression  of  intemperance,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  ;  and  for  mir^t  Ives  we  are 
dif posed  to  a^^ree  witli  Professor  Fawcett,  n<jt\vithst;iiidinf( 
tlie  now  somewhat  f  ];uiiiirons  agitation  ot  the  IV'iinissive- 
]>ill  party,  "  tliat  tliere  is  only  one  way  to  cure  intemperance, 
and  that  is  Lo  ditiu'^e  amongst  the  people  a  taste  for  rational 
and  intellectual  plea&urcis.'* 

'  It,  however,  a  compn^hensive  system  of  education  is  to 
have  its  full  efifect  in  the  reduction  of  pauperism,  it  will 
chiefly  be,  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  through  the  adoption 

of  the  co-operative  and  other  progressive  ideas  of  society 
which  it  will  have  enabled  the  people  to  attain.  Under 
existing  circumstances, even  industrial  co-partnership,  from 

which  so  much  may  reasonably  ho  expected,  has  been  tried 
only  in  a  few  branches  of  labour  m  which  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  individual  will  and  care  of  the  workmen.  As 
yet,  no  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  great  nuL-ises  of 
men  engaged  mainly  in  a  mecliaaical  carrying  out  of  tlie 
employers  ordcre.  The  experience  of  Briggs  and  Co.'s  col- 
liery, Fox,  Head  and  Co.,  and  a  few  other  firms^  encouraging 
as  they  are,  are  yet  not  suflicient  to  make  us  trust  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial-partnership  idea  as  a  rapi<l 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  pauperism.  The  fierce  warfare  which 
is  now  waged  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
sudden  and  capricious  strikes  which  so  often  paralyze  whole 
branches  of  industry  for  long  periods  of  time,  do  not  as  yet 
augur  veiy  well  for  the  nearness  of  that  promised  land,  in 
which  the  interests  of  master  and  man  shall  be  recognized 
as  one,  and  towards  wliich  the  more  devoted  of  the  co-opera- 
tors have  pointed  us.  Xevertheless,  even  in  these  corUlicts, 
gleams  of  a  better  life  are  making  themselves  apparent;  and 
the  institution  in  some  parts  of  England  of  Courts  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  with  the  admirable  results  that  they 
have  secui'ed,  makes  it  probable  that  many  of  the  more  de- 
plorable as|)ects  of  trades'  unionism  at  the  present  time  may 
be  altered  in  the  futmu  A  recognition  of  common  interests 
VOL.  vm.  2  K 
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permeating  maiiv  parallel  or  bat  slightly  associated  trades, 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  recent  institution  of  Trades' 
HallSp  mainly,  we  believe,  promoted  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
James  Samuelson,  of  Liverpool,  at  which  the  various  socie- 
ties have  found  a  business  centre,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
the  public-house.  Yet,  with  all  these  admissions  of  pro- 
gress, we  are  very  far  from  eradicating  pauperism.  Indeed, 
the  roots  have,  we  fear,  stiuck  too  deep  to  be  removed  by 
any  sudden  process.  And  if  any  perce]>tible  cluingo  has 
been  etfected  in  the  social  condition  of  tlie  n  ti/au  through 
better  organization  within  his  own  class,  the  misemble 
plight  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  still  a  scandal  in  our 
midst  A  smafl  experiment  in  the  way  of  agricultural  co- 
operation at  Assington,  in  Suffolk,  and  another  short-lived 
endeavour  in  the  same  direction  made  by  Mr.  Yandeleur  at 
Balahine,  and  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  "W.  Pare  in  his  '*  Co- 
operative Agriculture,"  are  duly  set  forth  Viy  ^fr.  Fawcett; 
but  they  are  as  yet  so  iniinitesimal  a  leaven  in  tlie  great 
lump  of  rural  poverty  aiid  dependence,  that  we  nmst  not 
expect  any  large  results  of  the  same  character  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Meanwliile,  School  IJoards  will  certaiidy  do 
something  to  quicken  the  intellectual  conditions  upon  which 
ultimate  i-egeneration  must  rest  Ko  comprehensive  plan 
for  liglitening  the  weight  of  work  among  the  masses,  no 
scheme  for  the  more  even  distribution  of  labour,  or  indeed 
for  any  other  of  the  lai^r  objects  involved  in  the  radical 
treatment  of  pauperism,  can  as  yet  secure  the  attention 
they  demand,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  not  capable  of  understanding  them  when  they 
are  offered  to  them  even  under  the  most  favourable  aspects. 

Tile  .slowness  with  which  the  '  Museum  and  Public  Libra- 
ries Act"  has  been  taken  advantage  of  even  in  many  of  tlio 
great  industrial  centres  ot  England,  sufficiently  indicates  liow 
apathetic  as  yet  are  the  constituencies  of  ratepayers  with 
whom  the  responsibility  lies.  Such  ideas  as  Mr.  Fawcett 
would  have  the  people  to  embrace,  though  elementaty  enough 
to  men  of  lai|;e  outlook  and  early  culture,  are  not  e^isily 
adopted  by  the  multitude,  whose  chief  concern  is  to  find 
the  daily  means  to  meet  the  daily  wants.  At  a  time 
when  at  large  meetings  of  working  men  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  resolutions  in  support  of  a  return  to  Protec- 
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tion  oponly  discussed  and  oPtcn  nearly  carried,  it  is  not 
wry  probable  that  the  severe  gospel  of  political  economy 
will  lintl  large  imnihers  suddenly  converted  to  its  mes- 
sage.  The  doctrines  of  the  International  Association,  witli 
all  its  extravagances,  to  some  extent  indicate  the  creed 
of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  working  classes ;  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  as  yet  heen  intolligeutly 
emhraced  hy  the  persons  they  more  immediately  concern, 
18  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  comprehensive  cha- 
racter of  their  platform.  Amongst  the  natural  articles  of 
faith  of  the  International  Association — and  indeed,  we  may 
add,  of  all  the  vr,r'kiii<„'-class  radical  on:;aTiizations — is  the 
necessity  for  an  early  alteration  of  the  land-tenure  system 
in  England,  and  to  this  queRtiou  Mr.  Fawcett  lias  also  de- 
voted one  chapter  of  his  work.  ^Vhether,  however,  this 
question  has  so  dinct  or  extensive  a  bearing  upon  the 
removal  of  pauperism  as  the  Professor  assumes,  we  confess 
to  have  some  misgivings ;  and  perhaps  in  this  snbdiviaion, 
as  palpably  as  in  some  others  of  his  treatment,  too  little  stress 
may  have  been  laid  upon  the  moral  aspects  of  pauperism,  as 
opi»osed  to  the  more  distinctly  material.  That  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  entail  and  the  existing  rights  of  primogeniture 
would  do  much  to  increase  the  agricultural  activities  of  En- 
gland, wo  suppose  few  would  deny  ;  hut,  admitting  com- 
plete fre-Hlftin  of  succession  and  transfer  in  land,  as  in  all 
other  sons  of  property,  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  us  that 
the  substitution  of  inunmerable  small  tenancies  would  lead 
of  necessity  to  the  higher  prosperity  of  the  x^eoplc.  The 
tendency  of  all  agricnltural  processes  to  become  more  and 
more  distinctly  scientific,  seems  to  us  to  offer  many  obsta* 
cles  to  the  adoption  of  the  small  proprietary  system  in  the 
future ;  but  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  few  acres  of  land, 
held  out  to  the  more  provident  members  of  our  peasant  class, 
could  not  fail  to  stinnilate  the  ambition,  and  so  diminish  th« 
pauperization,  of  the  starveling  hinds  who,  under  existini^ 
circumstances,  h  ive  n(<thin<T  to  look  forward  to  in  their  r)]d 
age  but  the  workiiouse  allowance,  or  such  petty  government 
annuity  as  their  exceptional  far-sightedness  may  have  se- 
cured for  them. 

As  for  the  waste  lands  of  the  country,  though  Captain 
Maxse  about  a  year  since  favoured  the  readers  of  the  Fori-* 
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nightly  Sevim  with  a  very  carefully  tabulated  map  indicative 
of  the  huge  areas  still  uncultivated  and  awaiting  the  spade 
or  plough,  we  confess  that  it  is  not  in  that  direction  we 
look  for  the  red  net  ion  of  our  paupei^xoll ;  and  with  the 

boundless  fields  of  undeveloped  fertility  opening  year  by  year 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  ordinarily  provident  members  of 
our  poorer  classes,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  the  grcnsn 
lands  of  Scotland  or  tlie  moors  of  North  Devon  converted 
into  the  smiling  fields  and  fat  pastures  which  the  more 
sanguine  advocates  of  "  waiste  laooui  lo  waste  lands"  seem 
to  anticipate.  With  the  withdrawal  of  child-labour  from 
the  fields,  and  the  consequent  better  wages  of  those  who 
are  left  to  do  the  work,  and  with  a  more  elastic  system  of 
land-tenure*  we  cannot  doubt  the  average  condition  of  the 
British  peasant  would  be  much  improved;  and,  despite 
what  Mr.  Froude  and  others  have  written  to  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  the  state  of  tliis  confessedly  miserable  class 
is  not  even  now  so  luckless  as  it  was  thirty  years  n'j^^) 

It  is  urged  by  Professor  Fawcett,  in  common  witii  many 
other  reformers,  that  the  present  game-laws  have  much  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  of  our  rural  pauperism,  and  there 
is  perhaps  soute  slight  force  in  this  view  ;  but  we  feel 
assured  that  the  pressure  of  these  laws»  bad  as  they  are,  is 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  influence  on  the  direct  manu- 
facture of  paupers.  The  seeds  of  pauperism  are  not  to  be 
found  specnally  in  the  covers  of  the  miiliontuire  proprietor, 
or  in  the  sweeping  park-lands  of  the  great  manufacturer. 
The  miserable  cottages  and  the  poorly  furnished  school- 
house  have,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  to  do  with  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  peasant  than  either  the  hall  or  the  dog-kennels  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  urged  that  the  former  are  the  result 
of  the  latter,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  full  forc^^  of 
tlie  [>ui)ular  ai'gumeuts,  till  a  thorough  systeui  of  elemental/ 
education  has  been  brought  within  reach  of  evenr  child  of 
the  farm,  as  well  as  every  denizen  of  our  cities.  That  even 
in  agricultural  districts  some  plan  of  half-time  schooling  is 
not  impossible,  has  been  amply  proved  by  Mr.  Paget's  ex- 
periment with  his  plough-boys  in  Leicestershire ;  and  our 
firm  conviction  is,  that  a  settled  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  see  the  thing  done  in  the  best  way 
possible,  will  secure  results,  even  in  the  remotest  of  our 
rural  districts,  which  would  astonish  Mr.  Foi'ster  himseit^ 
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accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  coufessedly  good  effects  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  the  manufacturiDg  towns.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  dispute  the  fact  of  wretchedness  amongst  the  agricultiiial 
population,  almost  unparalleled,  eiusting  in  £ngland  at  the 
present  time,  and  all  the  expressions  used  in  the  Reports 
by  Rev.  J.  Fraser  (the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester),  or  Mr. 
T.  K  Kebbel  in  his  careful  little  work  on  the  "  Agricultural 
Labourer,"*  but  truly  dencribe  the  doptli  of  degriulatiou  to 
which  this  clas^i  is  reduced  oven  in  the  rirhest  ))aits  of  the 
country.  Neverthek'ss,  we  du  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  slr)w 
intelligence  and  want  of  pro])er  early  developniLMit,  breediii<_; 
a  narrow  form  of  local  faith  and  miserable  routine,  hay  lai 
more  to  do  with  the  conditions  we  complain  of  than  any 
inequitable  laws  or  tyrannical  landlofdai  Open  the  eyes  of 
your  labourers,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  laws  long  prac- 
ticaUy  obsolete  ^s  111  be  realized  and  remedied  As  things 
now  are,  no  organization  of  labour  is  known  to  exist  in  this 
stratum  of  society,  and  without  union  in  this,  as  in  other 
classes,  all  progress  is  inipos'^ible.  Better  educati  -n  will 
doubtless  quieken  these  orL^uii nations,  and  cheaper  means 
of  locomotion  will  further  iuLensify  their  forca 

Again,  the  enclosure  of  commons,  which  forms  another 
subject  of  disquisition  for  Mr.  i  uwcelL,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  matters  we  have  just  treated ;  but  in  thi%  as 
in  the  former  case,  we  think  the  Professor  has  much  over- 
rated the  importance,  in  their  bearings  upon  pauperism,  of 
the  grievances  he  refers  to.  Doubtless  the  poor  have  suffered 
in  some  ways  from  the  enclosoie  of  commons ;  but  to  attri- 
bute, for  instance,  any  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
paupers,  or  the  extent  of  national  demoralization,  to  the 
cutting  ort' of  about  MM)  acres  at  Wisley,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis,  seems  to  us  to  lay  far  too  great  a  stress 
on  mere  local  phenomena.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  with 
respect  to  our  city  poor,  that  whilst  some  commons  have  been 
enclosed,  other  healthy  places  of  resort^  such  as  the  Crystal 
IVdace  and  Victoria  Park,  are  now  rendered  easily  acces- 
sible by  rail,  and  at  such  rates  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  wage-earning  population  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages,  if  they  so  desii  e.  Recently,  a  People  s  Park,  so 
called,  has  been  opened  at  Willesden,  mainly  through  the 
eneigy  of  a  German  club ;  and  if  only  a  suiiicient  number 
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of  working  people  can  be  interested  in  it  so  as  to  make  it 

self-supporting,  it  may  do  much  for  the  poor  of  some  parts 
of  the  ^^(»tropol^s.  But  open  spacos  within  our  gn-ai  cities 
are  to  our  mind  (juite  us  much  needed  as  open  comnioiis 
outside ;  and  those  who  kuow  the  grimy  play-placer  of 
London  children  can  host  imagine  what  mi«;ht  he  the  sani- 
tary iullucuces  of  pleasant  gardens  and  open  fields  in  which 
to  shake  off  the  dust  and  fume  of  the  streets.  Trnfeasor  Faw- 
cett  writes  pathetically  of  a  common,  once  sacred  to  the 
village  poor,  rudely  wrenched  from  them  in  the  North  of  De* 
vonshire,  at  a  little  moorland  place  called  Withypool,  which 
we  have  reason  to  rememher  for  many  a  pleasant  fishing  bout 
spent  in  it  in  past  years.  Bat  to  introduce  the  enclosure  of 
a  common  on  Ex  moor  as  an  important  factor  in  the  consti- 
tution of  national  pauperism,  seems  to  us  entirely  a  mis- 
take ;  and  we  suspect  the  TroiV'Ssor's  connection  with  the 
excellent  niovenient  for  the  preservation  of  commons  may 
have  given  undue  prominence  in  his  book  to  a  suhject  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  better  treated  in  au  essay  on 
the  agricultntal  resources  of  the  country  than  in  a  general 
dissertation  on  pauperism.  We  suspect  that»  with  the  poor 
as  with  others,  it  is  in  themselves  in  great  measure  that 
they  are  this  or  that;  and  nothing  short  of  individual  train- 
ing, adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  requirements  and  abi- 
lities of  each,  will  go  far  to  keep  down  the  ghastly  deterio- 
ration which  now  seems  to  beset  almost  as  a  necessity  our 
city  y)opnlatif>ny?. 

Wu  return,  therefore,  to  the  simple  proposition  with  which 
we  set  out,  that  with  the  higher  education  rests  also  tlie 
emancipation  from  pauperism  of  our  people.  All  other 
means,  be  they  called  remedies  or  not,  arc  but  makc*-be- 
licves  and  palliatives  at  the  best  There  is,  however,  one 
subject  which  nresses  very  closely  upon  the  question  of 
patiperism  in  all  its  relations,  which  seems  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  and 
tliat  is  the  trcatment  of  the  sick  poor.  It  has  been  shewn 
by  Dr.  Kogers,  the  active  President  of  the  Poor-law  Medi- 
cal OIHcei's'  Association,  how  Inv^n  a  proportion  of  our 
pauperism  is,  diixjctly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  the  sickness 
of  the  poor ;  and  as  yet  the  legal  machinery  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  vsick  has  Iteen  mi.serahly  ina(U'(|u;jte.  Dr. 
Eogers  proposes  the  iiil induction  of  the  Irish  DisjHjnsary 
system,  imder  which  aid  given  at  the  State  Dispensaries  is 
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not  leckoned  as  pauper  relief;  but  good  as  the  Irish  system 
may  be,  we  confess  to  look  with  higher  hopes  toward  some 

comprehensive  scheme  of  cheap  provident  and  self-support- 
ing Dispensaries,  by  means  of  which  the  poor  themselves  may 
in  the  future,  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  their  own  indepen- 
dence or  thedociurs  time,  make  arrangements  for  all  neces- 
sary aid  without  resort  to  either  Toor-law  or  charity.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  may  seem  to  many  a  long  look  ahead,  if 
not  wholly  Utopian  ;  bat  we  aie  certain  that  little  shoit  of 
it  will  make  any  perceptible  impression  on  the  ingrained 
debility  and  wretchedness  of  our  town  poor.  The  abuse  of 
hospital  relief,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  workhouse,  has 
done  much  to  demoralize  the  poor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from 
recent  and  reprntf  d  manifestations,  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  at  length  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  and  anxious 
for  its  removal.  Meanwhile,  any  good  and  CDinpruhi  nsive 
plan  for  consolidatin<;'  the  present  desultory  and  capricious 
methods  of  i^oor-Iuw  medical  relief  cannut  fiiil  to  do  good, 
even  if  it  does  not  as  yet  embody  aU  the  higher  principles 
which  we  ourselves  desire  to  see  introdnced.  That  public 
opinion  is  moving  in  this  direction,  is  evidenced  by  a  recent 
meeting  at  Manchester,  at  which  a  very  strong  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  provident,  as  against  the  mere  eleemosynary 
system,  was  elicited  from  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
medical  charities.  This  method  of  reducing  pauperism  is, 
however,  like  all  others  that  we  have  touched  upon  in  this 
paper,  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  higher 
education  ;  and  till  the  people  have  been  taught  to  under- 
stand its  advanta»jes,  they  will,  we  fear,  go  on  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  in  the  old  mtsL 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  in  outline  a  few,  and 
it  has  been  only  a  few,  of  the  means  by  which,  in  our  opi- 
nion, national  pauperism  is  likely  to  be  removed ;  and  in 
thf  main,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have  agreed  with  the  theo- 
retical propositions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fawcett.  Of  the  prac- 
tical difticulties  which  beset  the  carrying  out  of  some  of 
the  suggested  remedies,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  be 
ignorant,  more  especially  those  wliicli  are  associated  with  the 
speedy  reduction,  if  not  entire  removal,  of  out-door  relief.  On 
that  question  some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  benevolent,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  present  administrators 
of  the  law,  have  to  be  resisted;  and  it  will  only  be  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
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that  the  desires  of  the  more  rigid  economists  are  likely  to 
be  attained.  The  narrow  escaprs  of  "a  count-out"  which 
poor-law  questions  have  incurred  of  late  years,  when  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  make  us  fear 
that  mucli  has  yet  to  be  done  from  the  outside  before  any 
strenuous  action  will  be  taken  by  the  responsible  authori- 
ties. It  cannot,  however,  be  any  longer  argued  that  mate- 
rials are  inauMcient  for  forming  an  accarate  and  decism 
judgment  on  the  general  issues,  Mr.  Stansfeld  him.<}el(  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  department,  having  recently  stated,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  asking  for  a  Royal  Oommission* 
that  the  officials  of  the  Poor-law  Board  formed  a  permaiient 
Committee,  and  couM  nt  any  timo  place  the  nocessar}"  in- 
formation in  tlie  hands  of  the  ciiiefs.  We  hope,  therefore, 
Air.  Stansfeld  will  not  hesitate  to  cany  forward  some  of  the 
Work  wliich  was  l)equeathed  to  him  by  Mr.  (loschen;  and 
if  he  can  hold  back  the  tide  of  pauperism  which,  from  recent 
statistics,  in  the  Metropolis  set  nis  at  last  to  bo  upon  the 
turn,  he  will,  we  think,  have  done  move  for  the  real  happi- 
ness of  the  people  than  would  be  effected  hy  the  best  gene- 
ral or  the  most  accomplished  diplomatist  Without,  how- 
ever, a  riper  public  opinion  than  now  exists  on  this  sul:rject^ 
we  ai-e  not  sanguine  of  any  great  reform,  even  fiom  the 
ablest  Ministers. 

AiiULQSB  Hay  Hill. 


II.— THE  READING   MovoytrnQ  0£«c,  "THE  ONLY-BE- 

GoriEN  GOD,"  i>(  jom  i  ia» 

At  a  time  when  the  authorized  translation  of  the  English 
Bible  is  undergoing  revision,  questions  of  textual  criticism, 

*  The  mRteriftl  for  this  article  waa  nearijr  all  collected  before  I  bad  the 
adtaatag*  of  aeemg  Mr.  &  Abbot's  exfaamtlTe  traalmeiii  of  the  mme  anbjeet 

in  two  articles,  one  in  ;in  Appenilix  to  tlio  I.isL  edition  of  Norton's  "Statement 
of  Reasons,"  the  other  ia  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  of  Andover,  October  lS<il. 
These  uiielea  may  aeon  to  render  the  preaeat  oonlribtttion  stipeHftious.  ]}ut 
as  the  sabject  has  a  j  oonliar  intorast  just  now,  as  my  tnvestigatdoii  has  been 
quite  independent,  and  as  the  treatment  varies  in  Home  respect?;  frnm  Mr. 
Abbot's,  the  present  article  isofiiBred  to  those  rndcis  who  ma;  not  have  already 
alocliad  tha  qoaaUon. 


\ 
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which  oidinarily  possess  a  chann  only  for  thoee  scholars 
who  have  paid  special  attention  to  that  department  of  study, 
acqture  a  more  general  interest  Tlie  labours  a'hich  have 
hiuiOTto  affected  only  the  Greek  text,  will  now  present  their 

more  irnportaDt  restilts  in  the  popular  language  ;  and  some 
of  tliese  results  will  inevital)ly  C'iiL,':ige  the  attention  of  many 
])<'r>?ons  who  liave  liithovto  been  content  to  regard  the  cur- 
rent version  as  a  faitliful  representative  of  the  original.  In 
rclercnce  to  several  of  the  required  changes,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  but  one  opinion  among  the  learned  revisionists. 
The  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (I  John  v.  7)  will, 
it  may  be  assumed,  find  no  advocate ;  "  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh*  (1  Tim.  iii  16),  will  be  changed  into  "Who," 
or  "  He  who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  and  most  probably 
"The  church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  liis  own 
blood"  (Acts  XX.  28),  will  be  altered  without  much  debate 
into  "The  church  of  the  Ix)rd,"  &r.  TlifTe  are,  however, 
some  passages  about  which  a  difference  of  opinion  may 
fairly  arise  ;  and  aniooL' these  is  John  i.  IS  ["No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  liim"],  where,  for  the 
old  reading,  "the  only-begotten  Son,"  the  recent  critical 
edition  of  Dr.  Tregelles  has  substituted  the  reading,  "only- 
begotten  God."  Br.  Tregelles  so  long  ago  as  1854  expressed 
his  decided  conviction  that  this  was  the  true  reading .♦  The 
discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript^  which  contains  this 
reading,  could  only  confirm  his  opinion.  The  late  lamented 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  however,  in  his  last  edition  of  his 
(Jreek  Testament,  decides  in  ffivourof  the  ordinary  reading, 
which  is  also  retained  by  Tischendorf  in  bis  eij^litli  edition. 

The  evidence  for  and  against  this  remarkable  variation 
may  be  so  presented  as  to  bring  it  within  the  judgment  of 
intelligent  readei-s,  even  though  they  may  not  have  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  critical  studiea  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  all  desire 
to  maintain  this  or  that  set  of  theological  opinions  must  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  our  minds,  if  we  wish  to  form  au 
unprejudiced  opinioa 

There  are  three  great  sources  of  evidence,  which  must  be 
examined  in  their  order :  1,  Greek  manuscripts ;  2,  early 


*  "An  AcGotmt  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testameut,*'  pp.  234, 23d. 
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translations  into  various  kn^iages ;  3,  the  writings  of  the 
F  itliers  in  which  passages  ia  the  New  Testament  are  quoted 
or  riiferred  to. 

I.  MAKUSCRiPXa  If  mere  numbers  could  be  decisive  in 
a  question  of  this  kind,  our  investigation  would  Ijo  brief ; 
for  an  immense  majority  of  manuscripts  support  the  read- 
ing Movoy€VTf<:  vl6<!  [only-begotten  Son].  Bat  the  antiquity 
and  the  excellence  of  manuscrii>t8  mnst  also  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  of  those  which  occnpy  the  first  position 
in  these  respects^  a  majority  favour  the  reading  Movoyevrji 
Beo?  [only-begottcn  God].  These  manuscripts  are  the  Si- 
naitic  N),*  the  Vatican  (B),  and  the  Codex  Ephremi  (C), 
of  which  the  two  former  may  belonf^  to  tho  fourth  century, 
and  tlie  bust  to  the  fifth  In  C,  the  word  *'  God"  has  been 
corrected  into  "  Son  by  a  later  hand.  Tiiese  ancient  autho- 
rities are  followed  only  two  of  a  later  date  :  the  Codex 
Regius  (L),  an  uncial  manuscript  of  great  value,  of  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  ;  and  a  cursive  manuscript  (33) 
of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
from  manuscripts  in  &vonr  of  the  reading  "  God  f  namely, 
three  manusonpts  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and  two 
which  are  esteemed  valuable  amonc^  tlic  later  codices  on 
account  of  the  general  excellence  of  their  text 

In  favour  of  tlie  reading  "  Son,"  there  is  only  one  manu- 
script of  the  first  importance,  the  Alexandrine  (A),  which 
is  assi^'ned  to  the  fifth  century.  The  Codex  Bezne  (T)),  which 
is  referred  to  the  sixth  century,  is  unfortunately  defective 
in  this  passage,  so  that  its  reading  is  not  known.  Among 
the  later  uncial  manuscripts,  the  Codex  Monaceusis  (X), 
assigned  to  the  tenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Sangallensis 
(A),  of  the  ninth  century,  are  esteemed  particularly  valuable ; 
and  these,  with  the  other  uncials,  ranging  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  century,  exhibit  the  reading  "Son."  Among 
the  cursives,  those  numbered  1  and  69  are  considered  espe* 


•  Mr.  Abbot  cites  the  Siiuiitic,  as  cnrrrrti  <I,  in  favour  of  the  rending  vi6^ 
[Son].  At  the  time  when  his  article  wo-s  written  he  had  not  had  the  advanta^ 
of  coniniltiiig  Tischendorf  b  edilloii.  The  fiict  i»,  there  is  no  correotion  of  the 
word  Of  nr  [Uod].  The  6r8t  writer  had  omitted  tlie  words  u  (av,  and  Tisc1iend..r£ 
bus  this  Dotd  : — (i£ :  corrector  cujus  ecriptura  at^ue  atrameotain  ab  A  diQert| 
fortaaae  idem  qneiii  B  nuncupavinias,  o  aw  etc  repoenii."  We  hare  therefore 
<listiii*t  evidence  that  this  verso  wxs  corrected  ;  and  luvertln'Ie.M.^  Ot'ir  w.-us  all)«od 
to  stand.  Either  the  corrector  waa  inadvertent,  or  the  word  is  ooo&nuod  aa  a 
mdiug  accepted  at  the  time  iriMm  th^  oonwtfaRi  wn  mbie. 
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dally  valuable ;  and  iheae,  as  well  as  the  general  crowd  of 
carsivea^  contain  the  same  reading. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  force  of  thi.s  evidence, 
we  must  remark  that  B,  C,  L  and  33,  have,  in  tlie  Gospels, 
such  a  striking  affinity  in  their  readinf^s,  that  Griesbuch 
fLtsscs  them  together  in  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine 
iiuceubion.  N,  which  has  I'cen  discovered  since  his  tinn', 
may  be  classed  with  tin  se,  its  relationship  with  li  buing 
particularly  close.  Now,  whether  we  accept  Griesbach's 
theory  ot  receusiuus  or  not,  lliw  aftiuity  among  manuscripts 
is  a  point  of  great  importance ;  for  if  any  particular  reading 
be  supported  only  by  manuscripts  which  have  sprang  from 
a  common  source,  or  represent  the  text  only  of  one  region, 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  much  less  weighty  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  supported  by  precisely  the  same  number 
of  manuscripts,  but  by  such  as  had  originated  under  ditter- 
ent  influences,  and  represented  the  text  of  widely  separated 
regions.  That  diversity  of  oriL,nn  is  more  important  than 
numbers,  is  as  sound  a  rule  in  regard  to  the  moi^  .ancient 
as  in  regard  to  the  more  recent  juannscripts  ;  and  diversity 
is  precisely  what  is  wanting  in  the  present  instance.  A, 
representing  in  the  Gospels  a  different  fonn  of  text  from  the 
authorities  above  mentioned,  althougli  probably  written  at 
Alexandria,  contains  the  reading  "  Sonf  while  not  a  single 
manuscript  that  bean  no  traces  of  Alexandrine  influence 
contains  the  otlier  reading.  All,  then,  that  the  facts  war- 
rant us  in  stating  is,  that  the  reading  Bto?  [God]  was  known, 
and  to  some  extent  used,  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  (for  L  and  33  can  only  be  regarded  as  representing 
an  Egyptian  text  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  their  own 
date);  that  it  was  not  universally  used  there;  and  that 
there  is  no  manuscript  evidence  of  its  ]i<iving  been  used 
anywhere  else.  The  internal  evidence  fur  the  readings  will 
be  noticed  farther  on ;  meanwhile,  when  we  consider  them 
merely  as  occurring  in  certain  documents,  does  it  not  seem 
more  probable  that  the  reading  [God]  was  either  in- 
trod  need  inadvertently,  or  adopted  in  a  particular  region  at 
a  particular  period  for  certain  special  reasons^  and  therefore 
appears  in  most  of  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  which 
have  come  from  that  rogion  and  that  period,  than  that  a 
genuine  reading  should  have  been  changed  by  unanimous 
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conscut  in  aU  other  manuscriptSi  including  one  of  the 
highest,  and  several  of  lespectabK  authority  ? 

II.  Versions.  We  must  now  consider  the  evidence  of  the 
early  translations. 

1.  The  T.utin  Vei-sion,  in  both  its  older  and  its  later 
form,  supports  the  reading  **  Son." 

2.  Till*  Syriac  Versions  give  cuutlictinpf  evidenca 

The  oldebt  form  of  the  text  is  prubably  represented  by 
the  (MreUmiim  l^friae.  This  consists  of  fragments  of  the 
Gospels,  contained  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  probably 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  obtained  in  the  year  1842 
by  Archdeacon  Tattam,  from  the  Syrian  monastery  dedicated 
to  St  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes. 
These  fragments  were  edited  and  translated  by  the  Kov. 
W.  Curclon  in  1858,  and  arc  believed  by  the  ItMrnnd  editor, 
and  by  others  who  have  followed  up  his  inquiries,  to  repre- 
sent a  very  early  text  This  Version  favours  the  reading 
i/to?  [Son]. 

The  reakito  Syriao  stands  next  in  importance,  as  its  ori- 
ginal form  may  be  as  old  as  the  second  century.  Giiesbaeh 
believed  that  this  Version  had  been  frequently  revised.* 
His  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  further  research,  and 

Dr.  Tregelles  says  "  it  was  frequently  modernized  from  time 
to  time."f  This  circumstance  diminishes  its  value  as  a 
-witness  of  the  most  ancient  text.    It  favours  ©eo?  [God]. 

The  PhUoxeirmn  Syriac  Vcrsioii  was  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Antiuch,  iu  the  year  5U8.  Its  text  was  revi  -cd 
about  the  year  (JJ(>  by  Thomas  of  Ilurkel,  in  a  monastery 
in  Alexandria.  He  collated  in  the  Gospels  two  or  tliree 
"ancient  Greek  uiuuusciipts"  belonging  to  the  muuastery, 
noting  the  results  in  the  margin.  In  many  places  he  has 
altertMl  the  Fhiloxenian  text,  aud  has  probably  not  in  every 
instance  mentioned  the  foct  Our  present  passage  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  these;  for  the  text  supports  the  reading 
v'wi  [Son],  while  the  margin  favours  06O9  [God].  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  original  version  contained  the 
onlinary  reading,  and  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  derived 

*  *'  Divarais  temporilnu  ad  gmootoodioM  plMM  divenot  it«nim  itonun- 
qod  leoognito  mm  videtor.**  Greek  Teet  ProL  p.  Izxvii,  London  ediUon  of 

1809. 

t  Greek  Test.,  in  the  prelimmarjr  rvuuu  Lt>. 
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from  Egyptian  manuscripts  of  perhaps  the  fourtli  or  fifth 
century. 

Lastly,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  a  Gospel  Lectionary,  assigned 
by  Tischendorf  to  the  fifth  century',  by  otheis  placed  later, 
also  supports  the  reading  vi6<i  [Son]. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Syriac  Versions, 
though  divided,  preponderates  on  the  side  of  the  common 
reading. 

3.  The  Memphitic  YcYsion,  made  in  Lower  Egypt,  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  thougii  by  some  plarofi 
later,  supports  the  rcinlmg  fc)t6?  [God].  This  version,  we 
may  suppose,  was  made  from  Greek  copies  at  Alexandria. 

4i.  The  .SUhiqpic  Version  is  of  uncertain  date^  but  is  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  oentniy,  and  probably  not  mnch 
later.  Its  evidence  is  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The 
first  printed  edition,  published  at  Kome,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  three  Ahyssinians,  in  1548-9,  supports  the  reading 
©€0?  [God J.  This  edition  contained  several  errors,  and  can- 
not regarded  as  possessing  a  very  high  critical  valno. 
A  better  edition  was  j)ublished  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  Piatt,  in  }H2()-W,  founded  on  a  collation  of  manu- 
scripts.   This  edition  lavoura  vio^  [Son]. 

6.  The  Anneniuii  Version  was  made  irom  a  Greek  codex 
brought  from  Ephesus  in  431.*  Manuscripts  from  Alex- 
andria may  also  have  been  used,  as  two  students  were  sent 
to  that  city,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  Greek,  for 
the  woric  of  translation  ;  and  they  \\  ould  probably  bring 
some  manuscripts  with  them.  This  version  supports  vio9 
[Son]. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Versions 
prt^ponderates  on  the  side  of  f/o?  [Son].  Tlie  Latin  in  both 
its  tonus,  and  the  Arnienijm,  uneqiiivocably  support  it.  The 
Meniphitic  alone  supports  Weo^  [God J  witliout  any  room  lor 
question.  The  best  edition  of  the  yEthiopic  supports  vio^ 
[Son].  The  Syriac  inclines  in  the  same  direction,  though 
the  counter-evidence  of  the  Peshito  is  important  It  de- 
serves remark  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peshito  (though 
perhaps  it  is  not  an  exception  in  this  instance),  those  ver- 
sions which  support  Beo^  [God]  have  been  under  Alexan- 


*  TUoh«ndorf  (8tb  edition  of  Oreck  Test.  p.  zri)  and  Tnf9U«^  in  ih«ir 
Prol«goiii«DA|  rtnuice^  aangn  it  to  ttM/mtrlh  century. 
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drine  influence ;  and  ihvy,  tlierefore,  only  sustain  the  fact 
already  learned  from  the  manuscripts,  that  this  was  a  read- 
ing used  in  Kg)  pt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriea  The 
case  of  the  Peshito  is  peculiar ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
decide  whether  this  passage  represents  the  original  form  of 
the  version,  or  whether  it  has  been  altered  under  Alexan- 
drine influence. 

III.  Fathers.  B.-fore  proceeding  to  give  in  detail  the 
evidence  from  the  Fathers,  a  fpw  words  must  l>e  said  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  evidence.  It  would  be  a  ^wnt  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  have  nothinf?  to  do  but  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  passage  of  Sciipture  is  quoted  in  any 
particular  form,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  reading  received 
by  the  early  Church.  A  careful  examination  of  the  original 
works  of  the  Fathers  sometimes  leaves  on  the  mind  a  very 
different  impression  from  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
summaiy  statement  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  If  the  Scripture  ]iassage  is  merely  quoted,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  conte.xt  to  Jkr  the  particulnr  reading 
whifit  is  in  question,  very  little  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  spi'cial  words  which  are  used.  In  such  cases  tlu^re  are 
two  great  sources  of  uncertainty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
author  may  have  originally  quoted  loosely  and  from  me- 
mory, giving  the  general  sense,  but  slightly  altering  the 
words.  ^Ye  know  that  this  was  frequently  done,  and  that 
we  must  accordingly  be  very  careful  in  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  mere  verbal  alterations.  But,  in  addition  to 
this  uncortainy,  we  canntot  feel  sure  what  the  author  him- 
self originally  wrote ;  for  his  works  have  been  exposed  to 
all  the  errors  of  transcription,  and  in  all  ])robability  the 
Scripture  quotations  have  suffered  most  from  these  errors. 
Togo  no  farther  than  (Iv^  ]>respnt  passaije,  in  place  of  the 
tru(!  reading  etV  rov  koXttov,  we  liavi'  eV  rro  KoXirfp,  and  tV  rot*? 
KoXiroiq  [Basil],  and  eU  tov^  koKttov^  |  Pscudo-Ii^iuitins]  ;  for 
ToO  7raTpo<:,  rov  Seov  Kat  Trarpo^  [Cyril  of  Al.]:  for  ^Keivo<{, 
avTvf;  [lliiipulytus  and  Didymus],  outo<?  ami  oi/to?  rifilv 
[Basil]  ;  and  for  t^rjytjcraro,  BirjyrjaaTo  [Hippol.].  The  mere 
occurrence,  then,  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  any  particular 
form,  appears  to  be  a  circumstance  of  the  least  possible 
weight,  and  especially  when  it  is  not  introduced  as  an  express 
quotation.  Occasionally,  however,  a  reading  is  conclusively 
determmed  by  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  the  context;  for 
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instance,  by  an  express  reference  to  it  as  a  reading?  found  in 
soiiiL'  copies,  or  by  its  being  employed  as  tlie  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment. Sometimes,  too,  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allusion 
to  a  reading  which  wotdd  have  heen  mefiil  to  the  argument^ 
may  be  taken  as  some  indication  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  wnter,  although  it  is  now  found  in  the  text  of  his 
worka  It  is  necessaiy  to  examine  each  quotation  sepa- 
rately, and  consider  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  in 
order  that  we  may  form  a  due  estimate  of  its  comparative 
value.  With  these  cautions,  we  may  proceed  to  (»\nmine 
the  numerous  n  rci  onces  to  the  present  passage  as  fully  as 
our  limits  will  perniit. 

1.  The  first  testimony  to  be  noticed  is  that  contained  in 
the  Epistles  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  lu  the 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians,  chap,  ii.,  having  shewn  from 
Scripture  that  there  is  "  one  God  and  Father,'*  the  writer 
on  to  say,  **  There  is  also  one  Son,  the  Word  who  is 
[A^09  0€O9] ;  for  (the  Scripture)  says,  *  the  only-begot- 
ten, who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father'  [o  fiovoyevrf^  Top, 
<l>f}alv,  6  tav  €49  TOW  koXttov^  rov  IlaT/jo?]."  Here  the  sense 
requires  the  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  word  "o/^///,"  and  pro- 
bably no  iuiportnnce  need  be  attached  to  the  I'uct  that  the 
adjective  is  usetl  absolutely.  The  passage  is  evidently 
quoted  from  momory,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  reading 
€49  Toi/9  /coXttous,  and  vi6<i  [Sou]  is  the  word  which  the  con- 
nection would  lead  us  to  supply.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  writer  in  his  own  mind  supplied  ^€09  [Ood],  because 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  (cL  vi  in  the  laiger 
fonn)  he  uses  these  words :  "  If  any  one  says  that  there  is 
one  God,  and  confesses  also  Christ  Jesus,  but  supposes  that 
the  Lord  is  mere  man,  not  only-l)e^otten  God  [Beov /layoyanji] 
&c.,  such  a  one  is  a  serpent. "  There  is,  however,  no  indi- 
cation tliat  f  li'^  o\'prf's«inn  here  used  is  quoted.  It  may.  like 
(TapKO(f>opov  Heoi/  [ad  Smyrn  eh  v.],  have  betMi  formed  l)y  the 
writer  himself,  thouujh  doublle.^s  representing  in  his  ojiinion 
a  scriptural  idea,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  h-pitimatoly  used 
as  any  evidence  of  the  reading  in  the  passage  under  exami- 
nation. 

2»  In  coming  to  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  we  sulTer 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  forced  to  rely  upon  a  Latin 
translation  of  his  works.  He  quote  s  the  passage  in  tliree 
places.   In  the  first  [Contra  Hasr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xL  6],  be  is 
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engaged  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  the  Father  of  the  Lord.  Having  alluded  to  the  mira- 
cles of  the  loaves  and  of  the  change  of  water  into  wine»  he 

proceeds  to  remark  that  in  this  way  it  was  shewn  "that 
God  who  made  the  earth  and  ordered  it  to  bear  fruity  and 
who  formed  water  and  produced  fountains,  gives  to  man- 
kind lioth  tlu'  iM'nediction  of  food  an'l  tlic  <,^race  of  drink 
in  tlie  list  iiiii*  -  tlirongh  his  Son  [per  iriiium  suum],  thu 
incoiiipiuiieiiifible  through  the  comprehensible,  and  llie  in- 
visible through  the  visible  ;  siucc  he  is  not  external  to  him, 
but  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  For  it  says,  '  no 
one  has  ever  seen  God,  except  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
[unigenitns  Filius  Dei  J,  who  is  in  the  boMm  of  the  Father, 
ne  has  declared  him.'  For  that  Son  [Fillnsl  who  is  in  his 
bosom,  declates  to  all  men  the  Father  who  is  invisible." 
Here  the  repetition  of  the  w^ord  "  Son"  seems  to  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  it  was  the  reading  with  which  Irenaeus 
was  familiar.  The  variation  "Filius  IhT  may  have  resulted 
from  a  failure  of  memory.  The  passage  is  quoted  without 
this  variation  in  the  same  work  [lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  6]  ;  and 
the  reading  seems  fixed  by  tlie  words  which  immediately 
follow, — "therefore  the  Son  of  the  Father  [Filius  Patris] 
declares  hiui  from  the  beginuiiig,"  The  form  of  inference 
would  surely  have  been  different  had  Ifenteus  read  '^Dena.** 
The  reading  "Unigenitus  Dens"  [only-begotten  God]  occurs 
a  little  forUier  on  Tsection  11].  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  context  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  reading ; 
and  the  question  may  be  fairly  raised  whether  it  represents 
the  form  in  which  the  quotation  occurred  in  the  original 
work.  It  may  Ix^  contended  that  a  Latin  tninscriber  was 
not  likely  to  introduce  the  changes  as  the  Latin  Fathei-s 
and  Version  alike  sup)>ort  the  reading  Filius.  Uut  to  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  the  e^rpre^on  "unigenitus  Dens" 
was  familuu  to  some  of  the  I^tin  Fathei*s,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  a  transcriber  whose  ear  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  phrase  should  have  occasionally  introduced 
it  through  mistake.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  when  we  remember  that  the 
reading  "Filius"  is  fixed  by  the  other  two  quotations,  and 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  Irenaeus  was  acquainted  with  this 
variation  in  the  text,  and  used  indiscriminately  one  reading 
or  the  other,  without  any  intimation  of  so  remarkable  a  f&cU 
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3.  Tertullian  twice  refers  to  the  passage.  In  the  treatise 
Adv.  Praxean  [cap.  viii.j,  while  speftking  of  the  system  of 
Valentinus^  and  of  the  Mon  who  ia  unable  to  know  his 

father,  he  teniarks,  "but  among  us  the  Sou  alone  [Bolua 
filius]  knows  the  Father,  and  has  declared  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  [sinuni  Patris  ipse  exposuit]."  The  passage  is 
more  fully  quoted  in  chapter  xv.  of  the  sarno  work,  and 
with  the  reading  "Son"  [unigt?uitus  tilius,  (^ui  esse  (or 
est?)  in  siuu  Patris  i])8e  disseniit].  Had  Tertullian  been 
acquainted  with  the  otlu  r  reading,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  it  iu  this  treatise ;  for  he  tries  to  show  from 
Scripture  the  propriety  of  calling  Christ  God,  though  in  a 
subordinate  sense. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria  only  once  quotes  the  passage 
[Stiomata,  lib.  V. ;  in  Migne,  Vol  II.  col.  121],  and  lu  re  tho 
form  at  present  found  is  6  fiovoy€VTi^  ©€09  [the  oidy-begot- 
ton  Cod].  There  is  nolliing  whatever  in  the  context  to 
hx  this  as  the  ^^ennine  readini^.  He  refers  to  the  piiissugo 
in  th(»  hook.  (,)iii.s  Dives  salvetur  [cap.  xxxvii.]  ;  fcal  tot€ 
eVoTTTeyattv  tov  /coXttov  tov  ITaTpos",  ov  6  fxovoy^vi]<%  Tto9 
^€Q^  fjLovo^  t^ijytjaaTo  ["Then  thou  shall  bu  iiiitiuUid  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  whom  the  only-begotten  Son,  who 
is  Qod,  alone  declared"].  This  certainly  throws  doubt  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  previous  quotation.  When  we  consider 
that  Clement  quotes  the  passage  only  once  in  his  writings, 
that  he  refers  to  it  again  with  a  different  readinc^,  that  ho 
is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy  in  his  scriptural  quotations 
g(MieraIly,  and  tliat  \vu  cannot  feel  absolutely  c<'rtain  that 
we  have  in  tliis  passage  the  L,^enuiuc  text  of  Clement,  we 
cannot  but  consider  the  evidence  very  trifling  that  the 
reading  Bcov  [GudJ  was  known  and  accepted  in  his  time. 

5.  In  the  treatise  entitled  **  Excerpta  ex  Tlieodoto,"  which 
is  printed  with  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
passage  is  quoted  with  the  reading  Seo^  [God].  [Migne,  it 
coL  667.]  The  passsge  requires  a  little  examination,  for  it 
']<  r  ^  imt  seem  to  me  such  a  weighty  testimony  as  it  does 
to  Mr.  Abbot.  It  runs  thus  :  "The  passage,  *  In  the  begin- 
ning was  tlie  Word,  &c. .  .  .*  the  followers  of  Valentinus 
receive  in  this  way.  For  they  say  the  Only-lx  ^'otten  is  the 
BeginninfT,  wiio  also,  tliey  say,  is  called  CJud,  as  also  in 
what  iollows  he  clearly  indicates  him  as  (Jod  by  saying, 
'  the  only-begotten  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father/" 
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Ac.  [i^pXV^  y"P  "^^^  fMOVoycvij  XeyovmVf  tlv  kcu  Seov  irpoaa- 
yop€V€<Tuaif  d)9  fcal  iv  roif  e^r;9  avruepv^  Scov  avrov  ^\ol 
\eycav,  Movoyevrj^  0eo?  k.  t.  \.].  It  seems  to  nie  that  tlie 
reading  ©fo?  here  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  rendered 
suspicious  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  a  few  lines  fartlier 
on:  "The  only-hefrotten  Son  wlio  n umined  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father"  [6  fitv  fxtt^a^  /AOKx/t^/^s"  vlo-i  ttf  roy  koXttuv 
70V  I\aTpb<t,  K.  T.  X.].  The  words  avrt/^v^  SijXo?  do  not 
fix  the  reading,  for  they  suggest  a  dear  infermee  qaite  as 
much  as  an  eaprm  siatemenL  The  author,  when  he  lefera 
to  distinct  naming,  uses,  as  we  have  seen,  \iyova-i  and 
wpoaayopeveaOai ;  and  presently  we  have  avrov  [that  is, 
the  Logos]  0eoj/  Xeyci.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think 
that  the  copyists  were  misled  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  apparent  necessity  for  Beo?,  and  that  the  original  writer 
meant  to  denote  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Only-begotten 
liad  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father, — an  argument  which,  we  know,  was  used  iu 
later  times. 

6.  The  testimony  of  Ongen  is  unfortunately  not  in  a 

s  itisfactory  condition.  In  the  Commentaiy  on  John  [iv. 
177,  Migne ;  iv.  89,  De  La  Hue),  the  passage  is  quoted  with 
the  reading  0e6<;  [God],  in  the  present  editions.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  fix  this  reading,  so  that  it  rests 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts.  Now  the  Ljitiu 
translation  of  Ferrari,  published  in  1551  from  a  Venetian 
manuscript  no  longer  known,  and  which  in  the  present 
passage  is  baldly  literal,  reads  "uuigenitus"  [only-begotten] 
alone ;  and  this  finct  suggests  the  consideration  that  if  we 
had  as  ample  resources  tot  revising  the  text  of  the  Fathera 
as  we  have  for  emending  that  of  the  New  Test  am  nit  itself, 
some  anomalous  readings  might  disappear.  The  reading 
$€0^  [God]  appears  nL'nm  in  n  later  portion  of  the  same 
work  [iv.  800,  Mi<;ne  ;  iv.  438,  De  La  Hue].  Here  also  there 
is  nothing  to  fix  tlie  readin<T.»  In  the  same  work  [iv.  201, 
Migne ;  iv.  102,  De  La  Kue],  the  passage  is  quoted  with  the 
reading,  6  fiovoyevtj^  T/o<?  rov  0€ou.  This  is  the  readmg  of 
the  Bodleian  Codex.  The  edition  of  Huet,  founded  on  a 


•  Mr.  Atl)ot  sjiys  that  here  al.-w)  Ferrari  has  "  unigenitus"  alone.  Migne's 
•dition,  which  I  bitTe  luad,  has  "  anigenittui  DeoA."  We  may  leani  from  thu 
wbftt  mMrteiaty  itlt&di  mMuiMrlpto  «nd  editionBb  when  then  ia  nothing  in 
Hit  eonkxt  to  determine  the  reading. 
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single  manuscript,  has  Tio«;  0€O9  [the  only-hopfotten  Son, 
who  is  God].  This  fact  exempUties  the  uncertainty  of 
maniiBcripts.  The  Latin  translation  has  "  unigemtus  illins 
Dd"  [Son  of  God].  In  the  same  passaffe  Origen  refers  to 
the  words,  and  has  simply  riv  fjbim^ei^  €k  toy  te6\m¥  6vra 
Tou  UavfAv  [the  only-begotten  who  is  in,  &c.].  The  pas- 
sage  is  quoted  once  again  in  Contra  Gelsnm  [lib.  iL  440]. 
De  La  Rue  gives  the  words  in  the  received  form  [^  /z.  u/o? 
K.  T.  X.]  from  the  Codices  Ecp^in^  nnd  Basiiiensis.  The 
printed  copies  previously  had  /cai  (lovoyevrjtf  i)v  Bebv  o 
toy  K.  T.  X.  [and  only-befjottcn,  being  God,  &c.].  This  is 
like  a  marginal  gloss,  and  may  give  us  some  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  reading  0e69.  The  Latin  translation  published 
by  De  La  Bne  (in  Migne's  edition,  which  alone  I  have 
consulted)  reads  "nnigenitns  Dens"  [ouly-begotten  God]. 
Were  it  not*  therefore,  for  the  happy  preservation  of  two 
superior  manuscripts,  this  passage  wonld  be  cited  for,  and 
not  against,  the  reading  0eo9;  for,  as  in  the  other  in- 
stances from  Oric^on,  the  context  gives  us  no  help.  As  a 
small  furtlicr  conti ilniiion  of  evidence,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  the  words  are  quoted  in  the  translation  by 
Kufinus  (distinguished  for  ins  inaccuracy)  of  the  work,  In 
Canticum  Cauticorum  [lib.  iv.  vers.  13,  l-i ;  iu  Mime, 
Vol  IIL  col  198].  In  this  place  we  have  Unigenitos  Del 
Filins  [Son  of  God],  though  in  a  previous  reference  we  have 
simp^f  Unigenitus  Eilius  [Son].  In  considering  this  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  Origen  s  k  ading;  we  must  remark 
that  it  is  most  improbable  that  Origen  was  familiar  with 
hoth  readin^r'^.  He  was  the  prince  of  biblical  critics  of  his 
time;  and  it  is  most  inilik(  ly  that,  had  he  been  aware  of 
this  remarkable  variation,  he  would  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it,  but  used  indiscriminately  sometimes  one  reading  and 
sometimes  the  other.  I  can  have  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  in  one  or  the  other  form  of  quotation  the  manuscripts 
of  his  works  have  been  oormpted ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  own  quotations,  taken  alone,  to  decide  which  reading 
was  the  one  used  by  him. 

7.  Hippolytus  [Contra  Noetum,  v.]  quotes  the  passage 
with  the  reading  u/09.  He  introduces  the  quotation  by  say- 
ing that  "  no  one  sees  God  except  the  ^on  [Trat?,  a  differ- 
ent word  in  (J reck  from  that  generally  rendered  "  Son"]  and 
perfect  man,  who  alone  declared  the  counsel  of  the  Father; 
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I 


for  Jobn  8ay8»*  &c.  \6p&»  ^  w  6c^      mU,  tl  firj  fiovo^  ^ 

fiavX^v  rov  Uarpo^*  Xiyei  y^p  tcai  *Ia)avTf7?,  Beov  auBeU 

inpaxev  wmiroTe'  fiovoy€y>]^  T/o?,  o  mv  ei?  tov  koXttov  rou 
IIaT/)09,  ai'ro?  8t7;y>;o-aTo].  There  is  nothiDg  further  in  tlie 
context  to  fix  the  reading,  and  the  variation  in  the  closing 
word'^  snifije'^ts  that  the  quntation  was  cjiven  from  memory. 

8.  lu  iho  Synodical  Epistle  of  tlio  Autiocheue  Council, 
which  condenuied  Paul  of  Snmosatii,  (lie  passage  is  q^uoted 
in  its  usual  form.    [liouiL.  liel.  Sac.  iil  p.  297.J 

9.  More  interesting  and  important  is  the  testimony  of 
Eufiebiua.  Most  of  his  quotations  of  our  passage  occur  in 
his  work,  De  Ecclesiastic^  Theologift  contra  Marcellum. 
An  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  passage  in  lib.  L 
c.  iv.  [19  in  the  Paris  edition],  where  he  refers  to  the  creed 
of  ^farc(0]tis.  "To  Ijclicve  on  the  Father,  Hod  omnipotent, 
i\n'\  on  his  Son,  the  only-begotten  God  [eiV  to*'  Ttov  avrov 
rai/  fjLovoyevT]  Bcov],  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  Holy 
»Sj)irit and  iMisebius  adds  that  ^farcelhis  declared  that  he 
had  learned  tliis  cieed  from  llie  Holy  Scriptures.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  Marcellus  intended  to  quote  the 
exact  language  of  Scripture ;  and  he  may  veiy  well  have 
supposed  that  rov  fiovoyevri  Beov  expressed  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture.  The  next  reference  is  in  lib.  i  c.  ix.  [67], 
where  the  passage  is  quoted  with  the  reading  6  /tovoyev^ 

tf  fjLovoyevrjfi  ©eo?  [the  only-begotten  Son  or  only-be- 
gotten (tod].  T\m  might  be  taken  to  shew  that  Eusebius 
was  acquainted  with  Itoth  ivntlinrjs.  But  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  uncertainty  in  the  rcadincf,  nnd  in  the  .^anio 
chapter  he  has  the  ex]»r('ssi«jns,  fj.ovoy€vii<;  rov  (deov,  fwvoyevFi 
Tiov  Seov,  Tlov  fxovoyeyi}.  IStill  fui*ther,  he  introduces  the 
quotation  with  the  words,  tov  rt  evaryyeXurrov  Bmppt'jBtjv 
avrhv  Tlov  fiovoyevrj  ttvai  BtMtneovro^  Bi  &v  i4>V  [^^^^  evan- 
gelist expressly  teaching  that  he  is  only-begotten  Son  by 
what  he  said].  Eusebius  ])rucceds  to  quote  the  passage, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c.,  and  then  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  snyini^  that  those  who  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  creat(Ml  out  of  nothing,  denied  that  he  was  really  a  Snji. 
There  scorns,  thereture,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Euse- 
bius luTc  mad  ** ordy-begotten  Son/'  and  that  only;  ami 
consequently  the  other  words,  "only-begotten  God,"  must 
be  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  transcriber.   The  passage  is 
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expressly  quoted  iu  its  usual  form  iu  lib.  i.  c.  xx.  [86].  The 
writer  has  just  shewn  that  Christ  is  called  in  Scripture, 
A0709,  0eo9,  and  [Word,  God,  and  Lip:ht],  and  then 
has  a  section  devoted  to  the  title  fiO¥oyeyij^  [only-begotten]. 
Throughout  this  section,  Chri.'^t  is  spoken  of  as  "the  only- 
he|;otten  Son,"  op  simply  "only-begotten."  Having  quoted 
the  passage,  he  immediately  remarks,  "  The  only-begotten 
8on  himself  declared  this.  Therefore  the  invisible  Oo<l  did 
not  declare  it,  but  the  only- begotten  Son,  liaving  become 
visil)le,  made  to  men  the  declarutiuu  concerning  the  Father.' 
A  little  lower  down  he  repeats,  "  the  Son  was  iu  the  bosom 
of  the  Father."  And  farther  on  Jp.  92],  speaking  of  the 
evangelist,  he  says,  "  He  called  him  not  only  Logos,  but 
also  God,  and  Light  which  lightens  every  man  coming  into 
the  world,  and  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  hosora  of  the 
Father"  \/uil  fjutvoyey^Tlov  rov  t^v  t^Xvov  tov  UarpS^J. 
The  reading  is  thus  abundantly  continued.  l»ut,  further, 
it  seems  utterly  iinprobnlile  that  Kusebins,  when  he  wrote 
this  section,  ran  have  even  known  of  the  existence  of  the 
reading  fiovoy^vj;^  Beo?.  If  he  had,  he  would  hav<'  referred 
to  it  among  his  proofs  tliat  Christ  was  called  (  lod,  and  in 
treating  of  the  title  fxovoyet^t}^  [only-begotten]  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  so  remarkahle  an  Mjunct  The  obvious 
inference  is,  either  that  the  learned  men  of  the  Church  at 
that  time  were  not  acquainted  with  the  reading  Seo^  [God], 
or  that  they  considered  it  so  unquestionably  spurious  as  not 
to  be  worth  notice.  In  lib.  ii.  c.  xiv.  [124"],  he  is  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  ;  and  here, 
though  there  is  no  express  quotation  of  the  whole  clause, 
the  words  fiovo^€vi]<;  Ti6<i  occur  live  times,  and  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  otiier  reading.  Dr.  Tregclles,  indeed,  refers 
to  this  passage  in  su[)port  of  the  reading  0eo9.  The  only 
words  that  can  be  supposed  to  serve  this  purpose  are  ^eov 
hk  Mat  Movoyevi]  [God  and  Only-begotten].  Surely  the 
critic  was  here  too  eager  to  establish  a  })oint  The  passage, 
so  far  from  confirming  the  reading  Beik  [God],  contains  an 
interesting  argument  which  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
Kusebius  was  not  even  acquainted  with  it  He  says  that 
Ti6<!  [Son]  may  he  substituted  fof  A070?  [Word],  so  that 
for  Beos'  rjv  6  X0709  [the  Word  was  God],  we  may  read 

6  T(o<?  [the  Son  was  God].  He  also  infers  from  the  pas- 
sage, '*  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  tiesh,"  &c.,  that  in 
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the  same  way  that  which  is  bom  of  God  would  be  God  Is 

it  probable  that  a  writer  would  use  these  arguments  in 

commenting  on  the  first  chapter  of  John,  and  yet  omit  all 
mention  of  a  verse  in  that  chapter  in  which  ^''hri'st  was 
called  God,  not  by  inference,  but  exi'irssly,  had  he  known 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  verse?  In  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  [142], 
he  speaks  of  Jolin  as  declaring  that  in  the  begiuuiug  waa 
the  Word,  &c.,  and  goes  on,  "  clearly  presenting  his  souship 


Father,  'No  one  has  ever  seen  God Sat  of  the  Son»  'The 

only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him.' '  The  word  vtor  r^Ta  [sonship]  seems 
to  fix  the  reading.  In  lib.  iii  c.  vi.  [175],  he  speaks  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  Father,  the  Son  nnd 
the  Spirit ;  and  having  quoted  the  passage,  '*  one  Lord,  one 

faith  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  he  proceeds:  "And 

he  alone  would  take  the  title  of  one  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  Son  IhuL  uf  only-begotten  God, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  \i  8d  ('xpntutrifyi,  ^lv) 
fiovoyevTj^  Beo9j  6  Ay  eh  t&v  leokinv  rov  IlaTpoil,  bat  the 
advocate  Spirit  that  of  neither  God  nor  Son,**  Ac  Now 
the  words  here  used  do  not  profess  to  be  an  explicit  quota- 
tion ;  and  fiusebios  has  probably  employed  the  word  Beo^ 
[God]  here  because  he  is  giving  a  summary  statement  of 
the  doctrinr^  of  the  Church.  The  fact  that  he  knew  the 
ccchmasHcal  expn  ssion  jM)voy€vr}<i  ("^eo?  [only-begotten  God], 
conliriiis  the  arguments  above  advanced  to  shew  that  he  did 
not  know  it  as  a  scnptnrol  expression.  Lastly,  the  passage 
is  quoted  in  ilie  Cuuiment.  in  P^almos,  ixxiii  11  j^v.  860,  in 
Migne]  in  the  received  form,  except  that  the  article  is  not 
prefixed  to  fiovoycvij^.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  leadings 
10.  The  testimony  of  Athanasins  is  very  valuable.  In 
the  work,  De  Decretis  Nicenae  Synodi,  c  xiii  [1 448,  Migne}, 
in  distinguishing  the  Lord  from  things  created,  he  quotM 
the  passage  in  its  usual  form,  and  adds,  "  if  therefore  he  is 
a  Son,  he  is  not  a  c?vnture  ;  but  if  a  creatniT,  not  a  Son" 
[et  Toivw  ufo?,  ov  Krlafxa'  el  hk  /criV/xa,  ov^  f  169].  These 
words  seem  to  fix  the  reading.    In  the  same  work,  c.  xxL, 

*  Bo  I  tnadato  rh  H  wapdieKmw  mn^fia  o*r*  tfi^c  ovrt  tA6c.  Mr.  AI>bot 

translates,  "but  the  Paraclete,  [may  be  called]  Spirit,  but  neither  God  nor 
Son."  For  this  rendering  I  ihoold  exp«ct  6  xapd^^rott  •ad  some  word  oorre- 
•ponding  to  "but." 
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Having  again  quoted  it  in  the  same  form,  he  adds,  "for 
what  else  does  the  expression  i?t  the  bosom  [liere  iv  koXttoisI 
signify,  but  the  genuine  birth  of  the  Son  firom  the  Father  r 
[t^v  ^vri^kof  itc  roO  Tlarpa^  tow  Tlov  yiwrjaiv].  Thia  to 
some  extent  confirms  the  reading.  In  the  Oiat  cent  Ari- 
ano8^  iL  c.  Ixii.  [il  280,  MigneJ,  it  is  quoted  in  the  usual 
form;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  r  ;i ding.  In  the  same 
work,  iv.  20  [ii.  '>08,  ^ti^ne],  is  the  tollovvinj::^  passage: 
That  which  is  said  in  Jolm,  '  the  only-begotten  Son  [6  fiov. 
Tia?]  wlm  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  shews  that  the 
Son  [tov  Tiov]  exists  always.  For  him  whom  John  calls 
'Sou'  [Tiov],  David  calls  'Hand;'  when  he  says,  'Why 
withdrawest  thou  thy  hand  and  thy  right  hand  from  the 
midst  of  thy  bosom  f  Therefore  if  tiie  hand  is  in  the 
bosom,  and  the  Son  is  in  the  bosom*  the  Son  must  be  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  the  Son"  {6  T(09  &v  cirj  17  ;^el/>,  koX  ^ 
j(€lp  &v  ctrj  6  Tto?].   This  conclusively  fixes  the  reading. 

11.  The  evidence  of  Didymng,  of  Alexandria,  is  in  favour 
of  the  reading  ^co?  [God] ;  but  it  requires  a  little  criticism. 
In  the  work  T>o  Trinitate,  lib.  i.  c.  xv.  [p.  27],  he  uses  these 
words:  "As  the  Father  has  been  declared  to  be  one  God, 
so  the  Son  has  been  called  only-begotten  (Wl  \Vui\l,  and 
one  Lo I'd  Jesus  Christ"  [mairep  6  Wari^pf  EZ?  0€ov,  elprjrai,* 
o&rm  i  Ti^  ithihjifTiu  ^ovoycvrj^  Be^  A0709  col  EI9  Kvpio^ 
m,  r.  X.].  Now  it  is  quite  arbitrary  in  this  passage  to  place 
a  comma  after  Beo?  [Gk>d]  and  none  after  /tovoym^  [only- 
begotten].  The  three  words  may  be  taken  separately,  or 
(as  I  think  better)  all  together.  In  either  ca.se  the  clause 
ceases  to  render  any  support  to  the  reading  Bco?  ;  in  the. 
former  rase,  obviously  ;  in  the  latter,  because  p.ov.  ©eb? 
Ao7<K  [only-begotten  God  Word]  is  not  a  scriptural  ex])res- 
sion,  but  only  an  expression  supposed  to  bo  legitimately 
formed  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Eeasons  for  taking 
the  words  all  together  are,  first,  that  fAovoyevijfi  [only-begot- 
ten] is  evidently  taken  as  equivalent  to  eh  [one],  and  as 
qualify  iiig  Bco?  A6yo^,  whereas  the  connection  furnishes 
no  ground  for  introducing  Oc^?,  or  Aoyo?,  without  the 
qualifying  word ;  and,  secondly,  that  Didyraus  uses  that 
precise  expression  farther  on  [p.  75],  wlicre  he  is  speaking 
of  Abmlmni's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  "  it  was  tlie  onlv- 
begotten  CI  (1  Word  who  sought  the  sacrifice"  [rjv  6  rtjv 
dwriav  ^ijTJjaa?  fkovoyGvii^  Bei?  A0709].    In  lib.  i.  c.  xxvi. 
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[p.  76],  the  passage  is  qnoted  with  the  reading  Beo?  [GodJ 
but  also  witli  the  variations  eV  rco  koKtt^,  nn^  avro^;,  '^luns'- 
ing  that  the  piis^n  jf^  lias  either  suffered  from  transcTntLioii 
or  been  quoted  iiui  in  atrly  from  memory.  Tliere  is  nothing 
in  the  context  to  fix  the  reading  0€o?,  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
something  to  n^ndcr  it  doubtful,  lie  has  been  speaking  of 
Chiist  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  being  in  his 
bosom,  as  a  proof  that  the  only-begotten  God  and  Son  [r^v 
IJMWfevri  0eov  teaX  ti6v\  should  reoeive  equal  honour  and 
worship  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Evangelist  by  divine  inspiration  dot  lared  that 
th(;  paternal  bosom  was  a  becoming  seat  for  the  iSon  [Kade- 
Spav  irpeirovaav  tm  Tim  tov  rrarpiKOV  elvai  koXttov].  This 
is  a  palpable  allusion  to  our  passage,  and  favours  the  read- 
ing "Soil"  After  two  otlier  quotations,  the  passage  is 
quoted  in  the  form  given  above.  The  following  chapter 
ftirnishes  negative  evitlence  that  Didymus  was  unacquainted 
with  the  reading  [God].  It  adduces  those  passages 
which  shew  that  the  Son  is  God,  and  among  them  the 
exclamation  of  Thomas ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  oar  pre- 
sent passaga  The  weight  of  this  evidence  is,  however, 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  first  ch.apter  of 
John  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  this  plnre.  As 
illustrating  the  critical  value  of  Uidymus's  quotations,  it 
mav  be  mentioned  that  in  tiie  same  chapter  he  quotes 
1  1  iin.  iii.  If)  with  the  nailing  Beo?  i(f>av6puiidr}.  The  pas- 
sage is  again  quoted  with  the  reading  0€O9  [God]  in  lib.  il 
&  y.  [p.  140].  Here  also  there  is  a  variation,  Iv  roU  icohmov^ 
which  throws  uncertainty  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  quo- 
tation ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  fix'  the  read- 
ing. The  quotation  occurs  in  a  passage  where  the  e]>ithet 
only-begotten  is  more  than  once  applied  to  "the  God 
Word"  [o  Bto?  Aoyo?],  and  where  it  is  stated  that  we 
l>elieve  tliat  tlie  only-begott4?n  Word  \rov  /xov.  Aoyov]  is  God 
equally  with  the  Fnther,  and  where  also  we  have  the  ex- 
pression, "the  only-begotten  Son."  The  declaration,  "the 
God  Word  was  called  only-begotten"  [/xovoyt^;/?  €k\i'iOi]  6 
Oed9  A6yo<{],  deserves  special  notice^  as  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  inferences  may  be  converted  into  assertions  of 
positive  statement,  and  as  shewing  that  the  mere  juxta- 
])osition  of  scriptural  words  in  an  early  writer  caniK)t  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  their  original  juxtaposition.   Xhe  im- 
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mediate  conneefcioii  in  which  the  quotation  stands  is  the 
following :  *' As,  therefore,  Paul  has  written  to  the  Romans^ 

Galatians  and  Timotliy.  '  God  is  one'  [EI?  6  Bco9],  so  con- 
cerning the  Son  [tov  TiW]  John  said,  'the  only-b^otten 
Cod,  wlio  is  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  Father ;'  but  concerning 
the  Ifoly  Spirit  Paul  tnnght  flio  Coriiitluaiis,  'to  another 
gitU  of  licaling  in  tlu?  one  Spirit'  [eV  t(o  ein  Tryev/xmi].** 
It  is  evidt'iit  that  here  tlu;  emphasis  is  on  ficnoytvi)^  [unly- 
lM»gotten],  and  that  the  roadiiig  "Sou"  wouki  be  at  least  as 
suilal>le  to  the  couttixt  as  "  God. "  On  Ihu  whole,  then,  the 
evidence  of  IMdymus  does  not  seem  very  important  The 
fact  that  he  has  made  no  controversial  nse  whatever  of  the 
reading  [Ood]  appears  to  me  to  more  than  outweigh 
the  testimony  of  two  quotations,  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
we  ate  entirely  dependent  on  transcribers. 

15.  The  evidence  of  Basil  like  that  of  Origen,  is  duljions. 
In  tlie  treatise,  Do  Spiritu  iSancto,  c.  vi.,  he  is  proving;  tluit 
the  glory  of  the  Son  is  equal  to  that  ol  the  Father,  and  he 
adduces  sevi  i.il  passages  in  sujiport  of  his  pu.-.iU()ii,  ending 
with  "  tlie  only-bcgotteu  God  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father."  The  words,  "  the  only-beguttcu  God,"  are  wanting 
in  one  manuscript,  but  occur  in  five  others.  Two  manu- 
scripts read  ^  toTp  «^Xwo(9,  and  another  i¥  Tf»  xoXw^ 
These  variations  are  sufficient  to  render  the  reading  some- 
what uncertain.  The  context  would  lead  us  to  expect  the 
reading  "Son;"  for  ho  immediately  pnes  on,  "considering 
none  of  these  things,  lliov  assign  to  the  Son  [to*  Trto]  tlie 
place  set  apart  for  the  enemies.  For  the  paternal  bosom  is 
a  becoming  seat  for  the  Son  [koXtto^  ^kv  yap  irarpLKos  T/a> 
icadehpa  irphrovaaY*  Farther  on  he  has  tou  p^owytvov^ 
absolutely,  and  again  rhv  fwvoyevrj  tioy.  In  c.  vilL  an 
expression  occurs  which  is  adduced  in  fovour  of  the  reading 
%w  [God].  In  giving  the  reference,  Dr.  Tregelles  empha- 
sizes it  by  the  word  "diaerte"  ["expressly"].  The  writer 
is  s])eaking  of  the  several  names  given  by  the  Scriptures 
to  Christ,  as  expressive  of  his  natura  He* mentions  "true 
Son,  and  only-begotten  God,  and  power  of  God,  and  wisdom, 
and  Word"  [oT^f  yap  (rj  Vpacf)'}])  70  ovofxa  to  virep  irav  6vo/Ma 
TovTiov  Kai  viov  dXrjOivov  \t76iv,  Kal  fiovoyevt)  Heov  k.  t.  X.]. 
Kow  as  "tme  Son"  is  not  a  scrij)tural  expression,  bul  uuly 
made  up  of  words  applied  to  Christ  in  sepamte  pluees  in 
Scriptui-e,  we  have  no  ground  for  certainty  that  "only-he- 
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gotten  God"  maj  not  be  an  exfrnadon  formed  upon  the 
same  pl£ai»  and  therefore  this  "expresa"  dedaiation  of 
Basil's  is  critically  worthless.  In  c.  xi.  the  passage  is 
quoted  with  the  reading  T169  [Sod],  bat  with  the  variations 
iv  Tot?  koXttoi^  and  o{rro<:  Tifiiv.  The  context  confirms  the 
reading.  Ko  is  "^li^wing  the  neces??ity  of  professing  belief 
in  the  Father,  the  boii  and  the  Spirit ;  "  for,"  lie  says,  "  he 
wlio  does  not  believe  the  Spirit  docs  not  believe  on  the  Son 
[6t?  Ti6v\  and  he  who  has  not  believed  the  Son  [rfiS  Ttfti] 
does  not  believe  ou  the  Father;  for  neithti  can  one  say 
that  Jesos  is  Loid  except  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  'no  one 
has  oyer  seen  God,  but  the  only*begotten  Son,'"  &&  Mr. 
Abbot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  Matthiei's 
Moscow  manuscripts  reads  0€O9  [God]  in  tiiis  placa  As 
the  context^  as  well  as  the  minority  manuscripts,  snp- 
ports  the  other  reading,  this  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  liability  of  transcribers  to  change  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  genuine  reading  into  the  once  familiar  expression, 
"only-begotten  God."  In  the  Epistoloe.  Ep.  ccxxxiv.,  the 
passage  is  quoted  with  the  reading  T/b?  [Son],  and  the 
variation  oxno^.  Matthaei's  manuscript,  as  Mr.  Abbot  re- 
marks, here  has  T26^.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
fix  the  reading.  On  the  wholes  then,  there  is  room  for 
doubt  whether  Basil,  in  spite  of  one  quotation  not  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  manuscripts,  was  so  much  as 
acquainted  with  the  reading  8eo9  [God]. 

13.  Epiphanius  favours  the  reading  Beo?  [God].  Tn  the 
work  Adversus  Heereses  [lib.  ii.  torn.  ii.  Ixv.  c  v.],  he  argues 
that  til*  Word  and  the  Father  are  not  one  person  [ev irpoaw- 
vov\  as  one  sends  and  the  other  is  sent.  He  then  pro- 
c^ds :  "  How  then  is  he  sent  who  is  sent,  and  how  does 
he  appear  through  the  flesh?  For  no  one  has  ever  seen 
God ;  the  only-lM|Sotten  God  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  be  hath  declared  him.  And  he  says,  the  only- 
batten  God ;  for  the  Word  is  begotten  fh>m  the  Father ; 
but  the  Father  was  not  begotten ;  therefore^  only-begotten 
Son  \jiov,  T/09]."  A  little  farther  on  he  says,  "  for  he  does 
not  call  the  Father  only-begotten  ;  for  how  is  ho  only- 
begotten  who  has  not  been  b('p:otten?  but  he  calls  the  Son 
only-begotten  [jov  hk  Tlov  fiovoyevrj],  in  order  that  the  Son 
might  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  Father."  Farther  on  he 
has  the  expression  e#c  Beot)  U.aTp6<i  fc)€09  T«j?  fiayoyevijii. 
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The  evidenoe,  then,  afforded  by  this  passa;.'c  ia  nnsatasfao- 
tory,  and  even  contradictory.  Either  Kpiphaniua  has  be^ 


in  their  transcriptioiL  In  the  same  work  [lib.  iil  toia  i 
Ixx.  c.  vii.]  he  notices  the  apparent  contradiction  between 

the  statement  of  the  Scriptures  tliat  Goil  \n\d  been  seen  by 
certain  men,  and  the  dechiration,  "  no  one  has  ever  mivn 
God  ;  the  only-bt  j^otteu  God,  he  declared  him  [6  futv.  <c>eo9, 
auT09  €f?77»;aoTo]. '  No  use  is  made  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  quotation,  but  the  chapter  goes  on  to  explain  the  appa- 
rent contradiction.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  again  depend- 
ent on  the  tranaciibera.  In  the  AnooratoSk  c  ii,  the  passage 
is  quoted  with  the  reading  i  fiovoyevii^  [only-batten] 
simply,  and  with  the  variation  avroii.  "  Here;,"  says  Mr. 
Abbot,  "  the  context  renders  it  probable  that  deo9  has  been 
omitted  after  fiovoy€vii<:  by  the  mistake  of  a  tmnscriber."  1 
cannot  quite  concur  in  this  judgment.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stnnfl  the  arjTument  of  this  rather  obscure  and  corrupt 
passage,  it  is  based,  not  on  the  expression  fMovoyevr}^  $€0^, 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  only-begotten  is  in  tlie  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  therefore  consubstautial  with  him,  and 
enticed  to  the  same  epithets.  The  epithet  in  question  is 
&Krf$tvhv  S«o9,  which  Epiphanins  contends,  though  not 
used  by  the  evangelist  in  rdation  to  Christ,  is  nevertheless 
applicable  to  him ;  and  he  sums  \ip  the  inference  from  our 
present  |)&ssa^  in  the  words  aXKa  /iovov  oKfiBtyo^: 
crreiBr)  fi6vo<i  ex  fiovov  6  MoK07ev»79,  which  we  may  para- 
phrase, "the  Only-begotten  is  'only  true  God,'  since  he  is 
the  only  sprung  from  the  only  Father."  The  argument, 
though  dealinpf  minutely  with  words,  founds  nothing  on 
the  word  0^u<i  lu  this  quotation,  lie  says,  indeed,  hrl  tov 
Tiov  yeypaiTTM,  St$  6  T/09  [it  is  written  of  the  Son, 
that  the  Son  is  God]  ;  but  this  probably  refers  to  the  first 
verse^  T«fe  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  A^yo«.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  a  tran- 
scriber has  omitted  6e6^.  In  the  next  chapter  are  the 
words,  "  but  he  who  reclined  on  his  breast  is  a  witness 
worthy  of  riidit,  calling  him  '  oTily  ^ogotten  God'  [fiov.  Seov 
avTov  (pdajcmv].  But  he  did  not  add  to  the  only-be^^jtten 
God  the  expression  true  God  ....  but  concern int:  th»»  Son 
it  is  written  that  he  is  only-begotteu  God  [Trtpt  Tiou  ot, 
Sri  fjMv,  6€6sy   Here  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no 


very  loose  in  his  ianj 


the  copyists  very  inaccurate 
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quotation ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  expfesdon 
fjLov.  0eo9  might  be  regarded  as  tnily  representing  John's 

doctrine,  although  the  words  were  not  placed  liy  him  in 
that  immediate  juxtaposition.  No  doubt  the  longer  ex- 
pression in  c.  viii.,  T/o?  fiovoyevr)^  0fO9  u\r)9iv6^  ck  Seou 
dXrjOivov  [only- begotten  Son  true  Ood  from  true  God],  also 
appeared  to  be  scriptural.  The  evitlenec  of  Epiphanius, 
then,  \a  delicient  in  clearness  and  precision  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly strange,  if  he  believed  fwv,  ^€0?  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing in  Joiin,  that  he  has  made  no  aigumentative  use  of  it 
in  his  writings. 

14.  Before  leaving  E^iphanins,  we  must  notice  the  Epis- 
tola  Pseudosynodi  Ancyrana;,  which  is  quoted  in  his  work 
[liter,  lib.  iii.  torn.  i.  Ixxiii,  8].  Here  J<jhn  is  referred  to 
as  calling  the  Word  of  God  only-begotten  God  [toD  0eoy 
rov  Aoyov  fiovoyevrj  Beof].  But  there  is  no  express  qno- 
tatioti,  and  the  expression  here  may  be  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  above.  In  cbapter  10  of  tlie  same  Fpistlo  we  have  the 
expression  Toy  u-oyuyevij  WtoK  Auyoy  Tiuy,  and  althongh 
John  is  not  cited  as  an  authority,  the  first  chapter  of  John 
is  clearly  in  the  writer's  mind ;  for  in  the  same  sentence 
we  have  irpo^  6  futvoyevi^  iv  apxi?  ^  A070V.  The 
piling  together  of  detached  words  into  a  theological  for- 
mula, and  the  ascription  of  the  latter  to  a  scriptural 
writer,  may  have  been  legitimate  in  the  controversies  of 
the  time,  but  is  not  a  safe  <^nide  in  textual  criticism. 

15.  The  evidence  of  Hilary  is  clear  and  unquestionnMc 
in  favour  of  the  reading  "  Son."  \\'e  must  confine  our 
detailed  notice  to  two  pa.ssages.  lie  refers  to  the  passage 
twice  with  the  reading  Filius  [Son],*  and  expressly  quotes 
it  four  times.t  One  of  these  [De  Tzin.  vi  39]  deserves 
special  attention,  hecause  the  context  completely  fixes  the 
reading.  He  is  proving  that  Christ  is  Son,  not  by  adoption, 
but  hy  a  speciality  in  his  nature.  "Let  John  speak,*  he 
says,  "  in  his  own  voice :  No  one  has  ever  seen  God  except 
the  only-begotten  Son  [unigenitus  Filiu-s]  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Fnthor.  The  faith  in  rri/ard  to  his  nature 
did  not  seem  sutiiciently  unfolded  by  the  name  Son  [Filii, 
which  occurs  only  in  one  manuscript ;  but  its  absence 


*  De  TriniUto,  ii.  23  and  ▼.  34. 

t  Ibid.,  ir.  8  and  42,  r.  33  Aod  rl  39. 
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would  not  affect  the  sense]. . . .  For  hestdes  Son  [Prsater 
filium]  catling  him  also  only-begott^  he  entirely  cut 
away  tlic  suspicion  of  adoptioa  ...  I  ask  what  the  meaning 
of  'only-begotten'  requires?  And  let  us  see  whether  it 
can  mean,  as  you  declare,  a  perfect  creature  of  God  [ci*ea- 
tumm  Dei  pcrfectani],  so  that  'perfect'  may  belon^^  to 
'only-begotU'ii,'  wliilo  'creature'  is  referred  to  'Sun'  [ad 
filiiira]."    Tliis  conclusively  settles  Hilary's  view  of  the 
passage.    Yet  tlic  authority  of  one  passage  is  alleged  on 
the  other  side.  The  passage  is  as  follows  [De  Triu.  xiL  24] : 
**  What  was  signified  through  Moses  concerning  God .... 
that  the  Gospels  [Evangelia]  attest  to  be  proper  to  the 
only-begotten  God ;  since,  *  in  the  be^nning  was  the  Word/ 
....  and  since  *the  only-begotten  God  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  father'  [cum  unigenitus  Deus  in  sinu  Patns  est],  and 
since  'Jesus  Clnist  is  God  over  all.*"    Now  here  we  must 
observe,  first,  that  the  words  are  not  given  as  nii  rxpress 
quotation  ;  secondly,  that  tlie  last  statement  is  not  in  tlie 
Gospels,  but  the  Epistle  to  the  lionians  (according  to  one 
way  of  ])ointing  the  passage) ;  and,  thirdly,  that  we  have 
other  references  of  the  same  kind,  where  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  wording.   The  following  are  examples : 
in  xii  26  are  the  words,    according  to  the  Apostle  the 
only-begotten  God  is  before  eternal  time"  [cum  secundum 
Apostolum  ante  tempora  aetema  sit  unigenitus  Deus].  Such 
a  statement  nowhere  occurs.  In  ii.  1,  there  is  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  but  in  this  form,  "  for  tlierc  is  one 
God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are  all  things,  and  one  only- 
begotten,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things  [unus  unigenitus  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Cliristus], 
and  one  Spirit,  a  gift  iu  all."    Again,  in  obvious  reference 
to  1  Tim.  ii  5,  he  says,  "  There  is  one  Mediator  of  God  and 
men,  God  and  man"  [Unus  est  euim  Mediator  Dei  et  homi- 
nam,  Deus  et  homo].   Hilaiy's  fondness  for  the  expression 
"only-begotten  God,  a  fondness  which  he  shares  with  otiier 
writers  of  that  and  the  following  [)eriod,  throws  much  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  reading.    Mr.  Abbot  says  that  he  uses 
the  expression  about  a  hundred  and  four  times  in  the  treatise 
De  Triuitate.    I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  count ;  but 
no  one  can  read  the  treatise  without  being  struck  by  the 
frecjuency  of  its  occurrence.    It  should  b<»  remarked  that 
the  last  reference,  considered  together  wiLh  the  fact  that 
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we  hiuyw  that  Hilary  read  Filius  [Son],  coDfirms  our  pre- 
I'ioiis  reninrks  upon  the  want  of  czitical  valae  in  referonoee 

of  this  kind 

16.  Gregory  of  Nvssa  i^^  niiother  writer  who  is  fond  of 
the  expression  fiovoytyi)^  Bto^  [only-bcgotteii  God].  But 
our  assigned  limits  waru  us  to  be  brief ;  aud  we  need  not 
dwell  loDg  upon  his  evidence.  He  nowhere  profeases  to 

2 note  our  passage ;  but  he  brin^  it  in  eight  times  with 
tie  reading  Bco?  [God],  twice  with  Tio?  [Son],  and  once 
with  o  hf  S^uTTOK  8f09  [God  in  the  highest].  We  hnYO 
already  seen  that  the  mere  use  of  words  without  express 
citation  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  settling  the  text.  But  a 
reference  in  tlie  treatise  Contra  Eunomiinn  [lib.  x.  vol  ii. 
col.  84i  in  Migne]  seems  to  fix  the  reading  "  Sot]."  He 
says  :  *'  For  to  say  that  the  Father  is  in  the  Son  [eV  tu>  Tuij] 
ib  ctiuivalent  to  the  Son's  [rov  Ttov]  being  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father. . . .  When  the  Son  [6  Tm]  was  not^  as  they 
say,  what  did  the  hoeom  of  the  Father  contain?  U, 
then,  the  bosom  was  fnll,  certainly  the  Son  was  the  fulness 
of  the  bosom  [6  T/09  Trdvrm  ^  tov  xiXirov  r6  wXi7pa»^].* 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  found  that  Gregory  makes 
any  argumentative  use  whatever  of  the  reading  ©eo?  [Ood].* 

17.  The  evidence  of  Cyril  is  self-contradictory  In  his 
Commentary  on  John,  the  heading  of  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  this  verse  contains  it  in  its  usual  form.  Such  a 
heading  would  probably  be  copied  from  a  manuscript,  and 
not  given  from  memory ;  and  therefore  its  testimony  is  the 
more  valuable.  The  only  complete  quotation  of  it  in  the 
commentary  which  follows  has  Be^  [God].  The  olhuiQiu 
to  it  tell  both  ways.  He  has  the  followmg  expressions : 
"  The  only-begotten  being  himself  God,  and  being  in  the 
bosom  of  God  the  Father  "  He  calls  the  Son  only-begotten 
God,  and  says  that  he  if  in  the])ORnni  of  [hr-  Father  ;"  "For 
if  he  is  really  only-begolten  God  '  [et  'yap  o^to)?  Hro>r  ^(JTL 
Movo7t"i/?;sJ ,  aiid  immediately  after  the  quotation,  "For  \>  lien 
he  said  'only  begotten'  and  'God,'  he  immediately  adds, 


•  For  the  above  paragraph  I  am  in  i>art  indebted  to  Mr.  Abljot,  not  hHviug 
been  able  to  consult  the  worka  of  Qregoty  m  folly  m  I  abould  have  wiak«d. 
Mr.  Alibot  liiis  abundantly  shewn  the  inaccuracy  of  Gr<»^rv'8  references  to 
scripturul  phniseology.    Gregory  states,  for  inatance,  that  Paul  caileU  Cbrint 

only  begotten  Son,"  thon^  tb«  irocd  '*  snly-lNeotleB"  doct  BOt  OOQur  in 
the  wiitinfi  ol  PauL 
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'  who  u  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  Father,'  that  he  may  he  thought 
of  alfio  as  a  Son  from  him  "  [tva  vofjrcu  teaX  T&9  if  auTov\ 

On  the  odier  hand,  we  have,  "the  holy  evangeliat  saying 
that  the  Sou  is  in  the  bosom  of  God  the  Father"  rov 
/cSXirov  rou  f^€ov  koX  Tlarpcxi  tov  Ttov  elvai] ;  "  we  say  that 
the  Soil  is  ill  the  bosom  of  God  the  Father"  [tov  T/ok  eV 
KoXTrfp  .  .  .  TOV  BeoO] ;  and  again,  "  when  tlie  Son  is  said 
to  V)e  ill  thf  bn.Qom  of  the  Father"  [orav  tV  ^uXtt^  X^fr^reu 
TOV  llarpus  6  T/09].  In  his  Thebuiuus  de  Trinitato  [liiT**] 
the  passage  is  quoted  with  8^09  [God].  There  is  nothing 
to  fix  the  reading,  the  aigument  turning  entirely  on  the 
first  clause,  "No  one  has  seen  God."  The  Latin  trans- 
latiouy  made  by  Bonaventura  Vulcan  ins,  who  professes  to 
have  made  it  very  carefully,  in  157G,  has  Unigenitus 
Filius  Dei."  In  the  same  work  [2;J7*'*]  the  passage  is  re- 
ferred to  with  the  reading  0€O9  [God].  There  is  notbinp^ 
to  fix  it,  the  stress  of  the  argument  being  on  piovo^evri<i 
[only-becrotten].  In  the  snme  work  [365*]  it  is  quoted  in 
Its  usual  ioini  with  T/o^  [Son].  The  section  in  which  it 
occurs  consists  of  quotations  and  brief  remarks  to  prove 
Ih^ft  7€K)7T09  \dc\  iit  n«Tpo9  itrrty  6  TU9  [that  the  Son  is 
originated  from  the  Patherl  There  is  nothing  else  to  fix 
the  reading.  In  the  De  Tiin.  Dialogns  [iL  437"  in 
Migne],  he  aigues  that  if  with  God  create  and  heffti  mean 
the  same  thing,  the  Scripture  would  be  wrong  in  calling 
the  Son  only-begotten,  and  John  himself  would  have  erred 
in  applying  the  title  only-begotten  to  the  Son,  "who,  he 
says,  is  in  the  bnsom  of  flod  tlie  Father"  [i^eveyKcoy 
fMOVoyevrjfi  €<f>  Tiov'  oy  dt)  tv  koXttoi^  elvai  <pT)at  roO  ^tov  kuI 

Uarpo^].  This,  so  fieir  as  it  goes,  favours  Ti6^  [Son].  In 
the  treatise,  Quod  unus  sit  Ghristus  [768*1  he  is  aiguincr 
that  the  Son  is  really  a  Son  [tof  a\n$w9  Tiof,  tov  Kara 
Awrty  TloSf]  ;  and  in  proof  he  quotes  the  words,  "  the  only- 
hegotten  God  [^€ov]  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father," 
and  asks,  "  How  can  one  fail  to  be  astoni.shed  at  them  for 
their  ignorance,  in  extnidinL'  from  the  economy  the  only- 
begottcTi  God  Word  ?"  l€^Q)6ovvTa<;  fiev  t^9  oUovopLia<:  tov 
fAovcjevP)  0eov  A070V].  An  evidence  that  Cyril  did  not 
know  the  reading  t^tos  [God]  is  furiiibhed  by  his  failure  to 
make  any  controversial  use  of  it^  or  to  notice  the  existence 
of  two  readings,  hoth  of  which  occur  in  the  present  text  of 
his  works.        fomer  omission  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
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becaase»  in  referring  to  \\h  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  he 
speaks  of  o  X0709  6  irepl  r^<$  BeonjTo^  rou  Movoyeior?  [tire 
treatise  on  the  Godhead  of  the  Only-bej:jotttii].    In  the 
Scliolia  de  Tncnrnationc  Unigcniti  [787''J  where  he  enmne- 
Kites  wiili  great  fuhiess  the  title?  given  to  Christ  in  Scrip- 
ture, he  nieutions  fiovoyeyrj'^  «ai  A6>yo<i  teal  0€O9,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  words  uok.  and  Beo9  [ouly-bcgojtten  and  God  J, 
which  are  not  oombined  throughout  the  list   But  perhaps 
too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  this  fact^  as 
/*•  Tm  is  also  omitted,  and  he  ends  the  list  by  refening  to 
"many  otiier  similar  names.** 

18.  The  testimony  of  Ghrysostom  is  happily  more  expli- 
cit   In  the  work,  be  inconip.  Dei  Xaturti  [Horn.  iv.  c.  3 ; 
^tignc,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  731],  he  has  a  comment  on  the  pas- 
saire,  in  wliieh  he  tries  to  reconeile  it  with  Old  Testiinicnt 
statements.    lit-  twice  quotes  tlie  pasenge  in  full,  with  tlie 
readincr  T/o?  [Son],  and  the  variation  ai/roy.  The  following 
rcniarivij  upon  tlie  passage  tlx  the  reading  beyond  dispute  : 
"  He  does  not  even  say  simply,  *the  Son'  ^6  Tm]  ;  though 
even  if  he  had  said  this»  it  would  be  sufficient  to  bridle  the 
mouths  of  the  shameless  men.  For  as  there  are  many  called 
Christs  {xpurroi,  anointed],  while  the  true  Christ  is  one...... 

80  also  there  are  many  called  sons,  but  the  Son  is  one 
[ttoXKoI  viol  Xeyofievoi,  6  Be  Ti6<t  eU]  ;  and  the  addition  of 
flu'  rnt'cle  is  sutticient  to  shew  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  Only- begot  ten.  But  nevertheless  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  this,  but  having  said,  'No  one  has  ever  seen  God,'  he 

a«kL  tl,   the  only-begotten  Son  who/  &c  First  he  said. 

'only-begotten,'  and  then  '  Son'  [T/09]  ;  for  since  many  on 
account  of  the  common  application  of  the  name  [hta  t^v 
wpo9  TO  6vofia  tconwviav]  cutaway  his  glor),  supposing  that 
he  is  one  of  many ;  for  this  title  Son  [t6  ydp  vlo^  rovTo]  is 
a  common  name  of  all,"  &C.  In  the  next  chapter  he  wishes 
to  make  this  argument  still  plainer,  and  says,  "The  name 
son  [to        Svofia]  belongs  to  men,  and  belongs  also  to 

Christ,  therefore  he  first  said  '  the  only-begotten'  [6  Mo- 

voycvijs:],  and  then  'Son'  [T/os^]."  Now  this  not  only  fixes 
the  reading,  but  niny  satisfy  us  that  Clirvsostoni  knew  no 
other  reading  ;  for  li.nl  iie  known  it,  he  wouhl  not  have  been 
jiLstified  in  not  mentioning  it  No  passiige  that  will  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  this  has  been  adduced  from  any 
writer  in  &vour  df  the  reading        [God].  Ghrysostom 
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quotes  the  passage  in  its  usual  form  (once  with  the  varia- 
tion aOro?)  in  five  ather  places ;  but  it  is  needless  to  notice 
them  in  detail* 

We  need  not  cam'  this  inqnin'-  further.  We  have  now 
examined  (so  far  as  I  am  awarej  all  tlie  evidence  that  can 
be  seriously  adduced  in  support  of  the  reading  Beo?  [Ciod], 
and  exhibited  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  the  otlier  side. 
Those  who  wish  for  a  lai^r  stock  of  nmterial  on  which  to 
base  their  judgment,  will  find  in  Mr.  Abbofs  article  nume- 
rous references  to  other  (chiefly  later)  writers,  who  all 
confirm  the  reading  T/o?  [Son]  by  express  quotation,  and 
give  no  indication  of  the  other  reading,  further  than  is  sup- 
plied by  their  use  of  the  phrase  "only-begotten  God." 

We  nuist  MOW  brieHy  surn  up.  I  went  to  this  inquiry 
(expecting,  in  reliauce  on  the  deservedly  hi,i;h  authority  of 
Dr.  Tregelles,  to  find  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  regarded  C^eo?  [GtKl] 
as  the  genuine  reading  in  John  i.  18.  The  conviction  now 
forced  upon  mj  mind  (though  perhaps  few  will  follow  me 
so  far)  is,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that 
any  writer  in  the  early  Church  serionsly  regaitlcd  it  in  this 
light  My  reasons  are  briefly  these:— >firatk  the  room  for 
doubt  in  all  the  passages  wliere  this  verse  is  quoted  with 
the  reading  0€O5.  There  is  not  one  where  any  serious  dif- 
ficulty would  l>e  presented  by  the  context,  if  T/o?  [iSon] 
were  substituted  for  6^09  [Ood].  Tn  every  instance,  there- 
fore (and  the  total  number  is  not  great),  the  reading  may 
he  due  either  to  a  foulty  memory,  or  to  the  inteutiouad 
,  adoption  of  words  supposed  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  Scripture  words,  or  to  an  error  of  transcription.  Secondly, 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  several  of  the  quotations  con- 
taining T«o9  [Son].  So  clear  and  certain  are  these  that  if 
the  manuscripts  now  contained  the  reading  Beo^  [God],  tbc 
context  would  frrmr  fJirm  to  he  rarrupt.  I,  theref«>n»,  totally 
dissent  from  Dr.  Tre^elles's  statement,  "  Kx  Ins  nounulli 
trre  legeljant  Oeo^'  [some  of  these  i'>  tiU>(  read  6€qs\  The 
change  in  transcription,  to  the  facility  uf  which  he  refers, 
is  as  easy  in  one  direction  as  the  other ;  and  i^  as  I  admit, 

"  Do  iiiocmi..  Dei  NaturA,  v.  1  [Migne,  736].  Ad  eo«  qui  scaml.  sunt,  c.  3 
tMigne,  iii.  4S5].  Interp.  in  Isai.  vi.  1  [Migne,  vi.  68].  in  illud,  FUius  ex 
m  nihil  facit,  c.  6  [Mignu,  vL  2561.  In  Joanuetu,  llom.  xv.  (al.  xiv. )  [Migne^ 
▼iii.  97]. 
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such  a  change  lias  been  sometiines  ma  1  v  ovidenoe  alone  can 

determine  in  which  direction.  Thirdly,  the  irnprobaTiility 
that  the  readin}^  should  not  be  ap|n  ;il<  <!  to  in  the  Trinitarian 
controversy.  This  is  a  negative  arj^umeiit,  l>ut  it  is  a  strong 
one.  There  is  a  vast  collection  of  literal  m  e  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  all  sort6  of  texts  that  ingenious  interpretation  can 
turn  into  proofs  of  Christ's  Deity  are  brought  together;  but 
not  a  solitary  passage  is  adduced  in  vhicn  an  aigument  is 
dearly  based  on  the  reading  BtSi  in  John  L 18.  This  absti- 
nence would  be  utterly  inexplicable  if  the  reading  had  been 
really  known  and  re^^urded  as  genuine.  Fourtlilv,  the  im- 
probability that  no  reference  should  l>e  made  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  reading;-;,  if  they  w  vrv  known  to  exist.  Now 
we  kiwio  that  the  reading  T/o?  [Son]  existed,  that  such 
writers  as  Ensebius,  Athanasius  and  Ciiryoostom,  treat  it  as 
unciupstionably  genuine,  witliout  calling  attention  to  the 
existence  of  another  reading.  The  universal  and  unbroken 
silence  in  regard  to  any  uncertain^  of  text  seems  to  prove 
that  no  alternative  was  known,  and  that  Tio?  [Son]  was  the 
reading  accepted  without  question  by  Christian  antiquity. 

IV.  Lastly,  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  internal 
evidence.  It  is  contended  that  transcribers  would  naturally 
put  T/o?  [Son]  after  ^voye\'^<!  [only-li«';j:ott»'n].  This  is 
quite  true,  and  if  Beo?  [( iod]  were  tlie  n-ading  of  the  ^neat 
majority  of  T]ianuscri]tt.s,  and  Tto?  [Sou]  occurred  only  in 
five,  it  would  be  a  suHicient  explanation  of  the  fact.  l>ul 
as  the  cai»e  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  it  sceins  inade- 
quate. The  fact  that  a  reading  is  dogmatically  remarkable 
is  a  reason,  not  for  its  change,  but  for  its  permanence,  es- 
pecially if  it  foil  in,  as  in  tno  present  instance^  with  the 
general  belief.  One  would  as  soon  expect  the  6iit  verse  of 
John  to  be  altered  as  this,  if  0eo?  [God]  were  the  original 
reading.  Ikit  can  the  change  nf  T<o<f  [Son]  into  Heo?  [God] 
be  explained?  Very  easily  ;  tor  just  at  the  time  when  tho 
prim  i]  al  manuscripts  which  exhibit  the  latter  reading  were 
written,  6  MovoyevTj';  C-)eo9  [the  only-begotten  ( lod]  wiis  one 
of  the  most  l.nuiiiui-  names  for  the  Son,  and  svas,  as  we 
have  seen,  supposed  to  represent  a  scriptural  idea.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  expression  has  crept  into 
the  manuscripts.  The  change  is  confined  to  the  present 
verse,  because  this  is  the  only  one  wliere  it  would  not  be 
obviously  erroneous.  Critical  principles,  then,  do  not  re- 
quire us  to  adopt  0e69  [Grod]  as  the  Lectio  ardua;  for  pn>* 
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bably,  when  it  was  first  inBeited  in  the  manuscripts,  it  was 
the  Lectio  prodivis.  Tuniing  to  the  sense  of  the  Tene»  we 
cannot  bat  think  the  reading  0c<$9  [God]  wholly  impro- 
bable.  The  word  0eov  has  just  preceded,  without  any 

qiialifyinc!;  word.  If  the  reading  '*  God"  were  correct,  we 
should  exjK'f  t  to  have  "  no  one  h;is  seen  God  in  his  essence," 
or  "the  unbegottcu  God,"  or  simply  "the  Father."  AVith 
this  reading,  then,  the  verse  is  harsh  and  ill-connected  ;  but 
with  the  leading  "  Son,"  the  harshness  is  removed  and  the 
connectiou  is  clear  and  good.  Nor  must  we  .  overlook  the 
&ct  that  '*  Only-begotten  Son"  is  a  Johannine  expression, 
whereas  "Only-begotten  God"  has  no  paialleL  On  the 
whole,  the  internal  evidence  seems  against  the  reading  "G  od." 

To  sum  np  our  whole  examination: — tlie  evidence  afforded 
by  manuscripts  jircponderates  against  the  reading  0e6? 
[God]  ;  that  atforded  by  the  Versions  also  pro|K)nderate3 
against  it ;  the  tt  stiniony  of  the  early  Christiau  writers  is 
(ill  luy  judgment^  overwhelmingly  against  it ;  and  tho 
internal  evidence  is  against  it  We  can,  therefore,  have  no 
hesitation  in  iqecting  it 
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TeUaments,  A  Lecture  ddwered  in  eanneeium  wUh  the 
Christiaii  Ev'uhncc  SoeUty,  By  the  Eev.  Geoige  Raw- 
linson, M.A.  1871. 

The  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  JElgypt  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Peisia»  Assyria 
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and  Babylonia^are  the  two  most  remarkable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  and  science  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  its  commencement,  hii'ro<:lyphics  were  given  up  to  each 
wild  conjectures  as  those  of  Kircher's  (Edipus  ^:gy|  tiaciis, 
or  Count  Palin,  who  read  n  version  of  the  lOOth  Psalm  in 
the  inscription  on  the  portico  of  l)cn(h;i*a.  l^rofessni'  Licli- 
tenstein  of  Helmstadt,  applying  his  iinapnnry  alphabet  to 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  Babyloinan  bricks,  read 
some  of  them  into  passages  resembling  the  Koran,  and  hence 
concluded  that  they  were  all  of  later  oiigin  than  the  time 
of  Mahomet 

The  history  of  hieroglyphical  discovery,  from  the  days  of 
Yottug  and  ChampolUon,  is  familiar  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent ;  that  of  the  cuneiform  characters  is  less  known,  nor 

can  its  results  up  to  tlic  present  time  be  stated  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence.  The  ]>roces3  was  tai  more  ditti- 
cult.  The  I^yptologist  worked  npon  a  translated  document ; 
he  had  often  a  picture  to  ^uide  him  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  a  word  ;  the  ancient  languiige  of  Egypt  survive<l,  though 
mutilated  and  disfigured,  in  the  Coptia  None  of  these  aids 
were  possessed  hy  those  who  attempted  to  uiuBvel  the 
mysteiy  of  the  cuneiform*  inscriptions.  Ko  ancient  writer 
had  left  a  hint  of  the  principle  on  which  tlie  character  had 
been  constructed.  Witli  the  excejition  of  a  few  names  of 
Babylonian  kings  and  places,  in  which  a  Semitic  element  was 
discernible,  there  was  no  indication  into  what  lan^i^uage  an 
attempt  to  read  it  sliould  Ije  made.  And  this  presumption 
seemed  to  be  cuunt('rl);ilanced  by  the  ]H'di;;ree  of  Ninn-oil, 
"the  beginning  ot  whose  kiiigdum  wiU5  liabel  '  (Gen.  x.  10;, 
which  makes  him  a  grandson,  not  of  Shcm,  but  of  Ham. 
No  bilingual  monnment  was  at  hand  to  guide  or  correct 
the  decipherer  and  interpreter.  It  is  not  wonderful  if  the 
task  seemed  hopeless. 

The  first  steady  light  came  from  the  North.  The  com- 
parison of  the  BaV>ylonian,  Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  in- 
schptious,  shews  that  in  its  progress  upwards  from  the 


•  After  being  variously  denoni'uintefl  nrrovi-henJt  d  and  nail-hra/fnf,  rttnet- 
form  (we<lge-8hapo(l)  baa  be«a  linally  accepted  a&  the  designation  of  the  Bjiby- 
IoqUmi  and  PersepolitAn  obaracter.  The  form  of  an  Anow*bend  bas  been 
■nppose^l  to  bave  oriinnated  in  tbe  ubo  of  arrows  in  dirination.  £zek.  xxi.  21  : 
' '  Tbe  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  tbe  parting  of  tbe  way  to  aae  divination ;  be 
nade  li&i  uvowi  brigbtk  be  oonmiltod  villi  imafgrn,  he  loolted  in  tha  Hw." 
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region  where  it  is  first  found,  the  cnneiforni  writing  nnclcr- 
went  a  gradual  progress  of  simplification,  the  essential 
element  remaining  the  Bsane.  As  seen  on  the  bricks  and 
engraved  pebbles  found  in  Lower  Mesopotamia^  it  appears 
to  have  heen  still  partly  pictorial,  or,  if  phonetic,  syllabic, 
not  alphaheticaL  As  we  adyauce  northward  to  the  proper 
Assyria,  the  country  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
betwooii  the  Greater  and  Tx^-^ser  Zab,  we  find  on  the  Nem- 
roiid  and  Khorsabad  nionnnients  a  character  from  which 
the  traces  of  a  [)ictorial  on^nn  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
which  is,  for  the  most  i)art,  fylhibic  and  alj diabetica).  And 
when  we  reach  the  aucieut  domain  of  the  Achaemenido), 
Persia,  Media,  Bactriana,  we  find  the  same  elementaiy  form, 
but  the  character  has  become  purely  phonetic  and  alpha- 
betical.*   Here  the  key  was  found. 

.  The  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  which  had  heen  made 
known  to  European  scholars  by  the  works  of  Chardin,  1^ 
r>iiiyn  and  K/impfTer  were  first  accurately  copied  by  the 
trav(dl(r  Niebuhr,  and  having  Hms  n  sure  foundation  to 
build  upon,  they  began  to  attempt  tlieir  interpretation.  If 
the  procp-ess  was  slow,  it  was  sure.  Tyclisun  of  liustock 
and  Alunter  of  Copenhagen  led  the  way ;  they  a.scertained 
that  the  enneiform  characters  were  to  be  read  from  left  to 
right ;  that  the  words  were  divided  by  an  obliqne  character 
and  the  letters  by  a  point ;  and  they  had  thus  gained  a 
rcmsonable  presumption  that  the  character  was  alphabetical. 
Grotefend,  Professor  at  Frankfurt,  was  able  to  produce  in 
an  Appendix  to  ITeercn's  "  Ideen  liber  die  Politik  und 
Handel  der  vornebnisten  "S'olkor  der  alten  Welt,"  |»nbli«-bed 
in  bSj."),  a  connected  rendermg  of  several  of  tlie  I'ersepo- 
litan  inscriptions -f-  Tn  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  a  majestic  figure  is  seen,  sitting,  while  others  kneel 
and  bow  around  him,  or  hold  a  sunmde  over  his  head 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  king,  and  it  was  a 


*  TbiB  last  change  was  {wobaibly  made  when  the  PersiaDS  became  masters  of 
Anyria  and  Babyloiik.  A  punge  in  the  Bpistlea  of  ThonfUocles  (No.  zxi. ) 
Ciintnista  the  oM  Assyrian  letters  w  ith  lliose  recently  intrcxluced  by  Darius. 
Critics  rank  the  EpisUea  of  Themiatocleti  with  those  o£  Phalaris  i  yet  the  sophiist 
who  indited  thom  nay  htif  laumn  m  «di«oUigiMl  laei  whkk  dow  not  afipoar 
in  historj. 

t  His  first  paper  on  tbie  mbjcet      md  belom  tbe  Bapl  Socie^  of  €K»t» 

iingen  in  1802. 
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reasonable  inference  that  the  group  of  cliaracters  wliicb 
appears  above  or  ))e8ide  him  stood  for  hmg.  This  gix»up 
was  foUoved  by  another,  differing  £com  it  only  b;^  an  addi- 
tion at  the  end,  and  this  pomted  to  a  modification  of  tibe 
preceding  word.  Judging  nom  the  analogy  of  oriental  royal 
ntles»  ''inng  of  kings"  was  a  probable  explanation.  But  in 
what  langnno^c  was  the  phoiu'tic  equivalent  of  ilic  group  of 
characters  to  be  sought?    There  could  be  little  hesitation. 
Media  and  F»artriaiia  were  tlie  original  seat  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  or  old  Persian  religion.   Its  sacred  book  or  books,  the 
Zendavesta,  or  "Livrng  Word,"  had  been  brou«^ht  in  1702 
to  Europe  by  M.  Anqnetil  da  Perron,*  and  he  had  published 
a  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  language,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Zendic,  firom  the  collection  of  writings  competed 
in  it.   He  had  created  a  prejudice  against  himself  by  the 
boastful  tone  in  which  he  announced  his  discovery.  Sir 
William  Jones  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  intinmted 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  n  recent  forger}'  of  tlie 
Guebres  of  Surat^f    But  a  residence  lu  India  and  tlie  study 
of  the  Ranpcrit  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  and  he  sub- 
sequently acknowledged  the  high  antiquity  of  tlie  Zendic 
lan^agc,  and  even  aigued,  from  its  affinity  with  the  San- 
scrit^ that  a  colony  had  pa»ed  from  Iran  (Ariana)4  in  very 
early  times,  to  India  §   Kow  in  Zendic,  Kttkeio  is  king 
(perhaps  the  origin  of  dwh  in  Persian),  and  the  group  which 
precedes  it  on  tiie  inscription  begins  with  the  same  letter, 
which  also  occurs  again  near  the  end.    This  group  being 
assumed  to  read  Ksck,  Grotefend  sought  among  the  Persian 
monarchs  for  one  whose  name  twice  included  a  letter  of 
similar  sound.    There  could  be  little  hesitation  in  fixing 
upon  Xerxes,  which  he  read  Ksclu^isclie,  the  final  i>  being 
considered  a  Greek  termination.   This  corresponded  very 
well  with  the  Hebrew  spelling  of  the  same  monarch's  name 
in  the  hook  of  Esther,  in  which,  dismissing  the  vowels  and 


*  Hk  Uibmin  hive  bem  oompletely  supemded  hf  M.  Bttznoaf  ■  ttditiMi  of 
tiio  Ya^na  (Liturgy),  1835. 

t  Works  of  Sir  W.  .Tones.  Vol.  X.  p.  403. 

X  Why  bare  modem  ethnographers  disguised  the  origin  of  iha  people,  who 
malBe  so  great  a  fignre  In  their  Tolniiieai,  by  writing  iheir  iiMne,  Aryan  f  8vnl|y 

there  was  Tittle  ilanger  that,  if  they  called  them  Ari:uis,  tiny  should  bo  OOtt* 
lounded  with  the  followers  of  the  heretical  praibyter  of  AleuadiiiL 
g  Aoiaiic  BesearcheH,  Vul.  I.  p.  187. 
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the  protlietic  (dcph,*  there  remain  ouly  i^^niDn  (Chshcrsh). 
The  cruel  and  voluptuous  character  of  Ahasuerus  corre- 
eponds  too  accniately  with  that  of  Xerxe8»  though  we  inaj 
reasonably  doubt  Botne  portions  of  the  narrative  in  Esther, 

The  work  of  Grotefend  was  continned  and  perfected  by 
other  inquirors,  Loflflen  and  Westergaard,  Oppert,  Hincks 
and  Sir  H.  Kawlinson.  To  tho  hist-inoritioned  author  we 
owe  tho  transcri[)t  and  tmnslnlinn  of  the  great  rock  inscrip- 
tion of  Behistun,  wliich  hu3  cleared  np  an  obscure  passage 
in  liei'odotus,  by  rec(jrdin^^'  tlie  defeat  of  an  insnrrcction 
of  the  Medcs  against  Darius,  of  which  no  histoiiau  made 
an^  mentioaf  The  lesnlt  of  all  their  labours  has  been  that 
this  class  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  can  be  deciphered 
and  interpreted  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty.  We  need 
only  quote  the  testimony  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  this 
effect — a  man  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  blind  credulity. 
He  calls  thf3  whole  process  "a  glorious  siege  and  victory." J 
Of  its  results  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  history  we  shall  havo 
to  speak  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article. 

Tlie  same  eminent  scholar  pronounces  a  much  more 
guarded  opinion  in  respect  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  classing  them  with  £^ptian  hieroglyphics,  as 
**  waiting  to  have  their  riddle  more  satis&ctorily  read.''  The 
complexity  of  the  eharacterB»  some  containing  a  combina- 
tion of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  strokes,  and  the  uncertainty 
what  language  they  represented,  seemed  to  render  the  riddle 
insolubla  Up  to  this  time  no  bilingual  moninnent  has 
been  discovered  to  confirm  the  conjectures  of  Assyriologists.§ 
I'rofes«or  Rawlinsou's  account  of  the  population  whose  lan- 
guage tho  oklest  of  the  cuneiform  nioauments  represent, 
shews  what  a  wide  and  fertile  field  there  was  for  the  imar 
gination.   "It  united,"  he  says,  "Cushite  with  Turanian 


*  So  the  ktekahFopa  {mtnip)  of  the  Persian  becomes  ^IHVM  (atchdrap) 

in  Hebrew  and  CMmMec.  In  Ezra  iv.  C>,  Ali;L«iiorii.s  is  mi.kIo  succei«or  ti  Darins, 
wkiob  Xerxes  really  was.  The  Aba»uerua  of  Tobit  xiv.  15,  who  is  ma<le  to  jom 
NobodudneBar  in  tbft  oooqveik  of  NiiMVoh,  is  altogetlier  mdiutorieaL 

t  Esypt  of  Hatedotni^  p.  18.  Joiinua  of  (lie  Sofia  ibitftle  Society,  ToLZ. 

p.  1. 

X  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  5. 

f  The  double  inscription,  in  Plieenioiaii  and  eoneifenii,  on  eome  Amynm 

staiifliipl  weiLilits,  r.iu  lianlly  I'o  reckoned  in  this  cluss,  as  the  one  is  not  a 
tnuutlatioQ  of  the  other,  beyond  tho  word  HSD,  vuMeh,  miua.  tiee  Hfidd<ai's 
Jewieh  Coinage,  p. 
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blood,  wiUi  moreover  a  alight  Semitic  and  probably  a  slight 
Arian element."*  Wonderful  feats,  indeed,  liave  been  accom- 
pliflbed  by  skilful  decipherers.  The  late  Dr.  Edward  Uincks 

was  so  great  a  master  of  this  art  that  it  was  said  rin  fiphcr 
could  baffle  liim.  But  the  decipherer  works  uj)on  a  knowa 
langiiagi',  and  if  Enj:^lish  does  not  furnish  hiui  willi  the 
key,  he  tries  Latin,  yrunch,  Italian,  and  su  oh.  Of  the  lour 
mentioned  by  Profestior  liawlmson,  the  Semitic  was  the 
only  one  which  afforded  any  tangible  matenals.  We  do 
not  know  what  were  the  mental  processes  through  which 
'Sir  Heniy  Bawlinson,  M.  Oppert^  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  and  Dr. 
Hincks  passed ;  how  often  they  had  to  unweave  the  web 
which  they  had  begun  ;  perhaps  they  themselves  could  not 
reveal  the  history.  But  judj^ing  from  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Semitic  element  which  appears  in  their  translations, 
we  conclude  that  it  was  by  its  means  tlu  y  <^M  uped  their  way 
to  the  results  which  they  have  attained.  All  laesnnipticMi 
was  in  its  fu\  t»ur.  The  patriarch  of  the  Jews  had  come 
from  a  Chuldieaa  district,  and  though  the  Assyrian  language 
was  uuintelli^ble  to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xviiL  26),  bo  would  PUxtt  JktUBch  be  to  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Saxons,  in  the  1 9th  centuiy.  notwithstanding  the 
original  affinity  of  the  two  dialects. 

Grotefend's  discovery  attracted  hardly  any  attention  in 
England.  What  came  from  Oermany  wa.s  little  known,  or 
if  known  little  esteemed,  in  the  beginnini,'  of  this  century. 
Towards  the  middle  of  it,  Ijowever,  a  ])(jwerful  ini))ulse  was 
[;iven  to  Assyrian  studies  by  the  discoveries  ot  ikittaand 
Liiyaiti,  which  enriched  the  museums  of  Euiope  with  a 
copious  variety  of  monuments  of  Assyrian  sculpture  and 
writing.  This  accession  of  materials  revived  the  hope,  that 
by  their  aid  the  problem  of  the  more  complex  cuneiform 
character  might  be  solved.  The  four  scholars  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had  all 
been  sey^arately  at  work  upon  it;  and  one  of  them,  ^fr.  II. 
Vox  'r;illKit,  pio{)osed  'A<  a  test,  tliat  they  should  ]>reparo, 
iudepentiently  of  each  other,  a  transcrijtt  and  iranslatiun  of 
a  given  inscription.  He  sent  his  own  m  a  sealcil  packet  to 
the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society ;  the  three  others  did  the  same. 
Six  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 


*  AneMDi  Mowmhivy  in.  821. 
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them,  of  wliom  Deau  ^lilman  and  Mr.  Grote  alone  went 
through  the  whole  cxamiuation  and  alune  report  tlie  result ; 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinsoa  making  his  remaiks  separately, 
which,  howevei;  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
report  The  Dean  and  Mr.  Giote  certify  '*  that  the  ooinci- 
denoes  between  the  translationfly  both  in  the  general  sense 
and  verbal  rendering,  are  very  remarkabla  In  most  parts 
there  was  a  strong  correspondence  in  the  meaning  assigned, 
and  occasionally  a  curious  identity  cjf  expression  as  to  par- 
ticular words.  Where  the  versions  difff^TMl  very  materially, 
each  tmnslator  had  in  many  caaes  marked  the  passage,  its 
one  of  doubtful  or  unascertained  signification.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  numbers,  there  was  throughout  a  singular 
correspondence:"  There  is  also  a  remarkable  ooncurvenoe 
in  the  reading  of  proper  names.  In  one  paragraph,  thirty- 
nine  names  of  countries  occur,  which  Sir  H.  liawlinson, 
Mr.  Talbot  and  M  Oppert,  render  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  As  an  appendix  to  the  report,  the  translations  of 
the  same  passage  by  different  authors  arc  given  in  pamllel 
columns.  The  co!n|)arison  justifies  thi?  cautious  verdict  of 
the  judges,  but  it  sliews  that  a  solid  fouudalio;i  liad  been 
laid,  though  here  and  there  an  unsound  i^t  w nuld  have 
to  be  taken  out  This  was  in  1857;  Since  that  time  the 
study  has  been  zealously  pursued,  especially  by  the  brotheis 
Bawlinson,  the  President  of  the  Boj^  Geogi-aphical  Society 
and  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  Histoiy  at  Oxford. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  among  historical 
students  in  accepting  as  substantially  correct  their  interpret- 
ation of  the  cuneiform  records.  Even  the  merciless  critic 
in  the  Edinbur'_di  Tl«>view,*  though  he  treats  rrofes.ior  llaw- 
linson's  series  ot  kings  from  lsmi-Da;^iUi  in  18(J1  B.C.  as  a 
house  of  cards,  does  not  deny  a  certain  auiuunt  of  credibility 
to  lus  readings  and  interpretations.  The  trustees  of  tlic 
British  Museum  have  published  several  fasciculi  of  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  translations  have  been  given  and  a  dictionary 
formed  by  Mr.  Nonis.  M  Oppert  has  published  "  Eleroens 
de  la  Grammaire  Assyricnnc."  The  number  of  the  separate 
characters  has  been  ascerUiiued,  and  types  cast  to  represent 
them.  Thebc  things  could  not  have  been  accomplished,  had 
the  whole  system  been  fancy-work. 


*  JonoAx;,  lb67.    AJao  p.  151  ia  the  voluuo  for  1870. 
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We  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  may 
employ  (with  some  reserve  of  course)  the  results  of  the 
lal fours  of  the  ouiineiit  moTi  whose  names  wo  have  men- 
tioued,  as  materials  for  hisluiy.  We  must  profess  our  entire 
dependence  on  their  autliority  as  experts,  having  nu  kuow- 
led*^e  of  our  owil  Ami  we  propose  to  confine  our  illusti-a- 
tions  to  the  Bible  histoiy*  as  aloue  tniited  to  the  special 
purpose  of  Hiis  Beview.  Professor  Bawlinsoii's  four  yolumee 
will  afford  the  student  of  general  history  ample  information 
of  all  that  is  known  or  helieved.  He  has  brought  together 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  liistory,  confirming:!:  or  correcting  them  by 
the  cuneiform  recoi\is,  and  illustrating  manners  and  customs 
by  excellent  engravings  from  authentic  niouunients. 

The  first  glimpse  wliich  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  which  the  great  Babylonian 
monarchy  arose,  is  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Genesis^  where  the  beginning  of  Kimrod's  kingdom  is  said 
to  have  been  "  Babel  and  Erech  and  Accad  and  Calneh  in 
the  land  of  Shinar."  Of  these  four  names,  Erech  (Warka) 
and  Accad  are  found  in  inscriptions,  and  the  expression 
Kipmt  Arba  (four  tongues)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  But 
whether  tliey  were  essentially  distinct  or  only  dialectic 
forms,  we  liave  no  means  of  knowing.  The  account  of 
Chodorlaonier's  letigue  iu  the  time  of  Abraham,  assumes 
that  Sliinar  was  then  only  one  among  several  warlike  states. 
It  is  evident  that  civilieation  advanced  here,  as  elsewhere, 
by  gradual  steps.  In  the  early  tombs  of  Lower  Mesopotamia^ 
implements  of  stone  and  bronze  only  aie  found,  iron  not 
being  used  except  for  personal  ornaments.*  We  must  be 
content  to  admit  a  long,  unascertained  interval  between  the 
first  ]»eo])ling  of  this  region  and  the  commencement  of  tra- 
dition. Genealogies  at  variance  with  the  established  laws 
of  human  longevity  n(»  longer  find  a  place  in  chronology. 
From  the  mention  of  Ham  jis  the  grandfather  of  Niinrod, 
the  investigators  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  led  into 
an  unsuccessful  searoh  for  a  Hamite  language  to  serve  as  a 
key,  and  it  stiU  occurs  occasionally  in  Professor  Bawlinson's 
speculationa  But  this  genealogy  is  open  to  grave  doubts. 
The  nations  said  to  be  descended  from  Ham,  the  accursed 


*  llawliiMOo,  FiTe  Mooanhiei,  I.  120. 
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of  his  father,  arc  precisely  those  against  whom  it  was  natu- 
ral for  the  Jews  to  harbour  the  strongest  national  preju- 
dices— the  E<;>  ptianSi  to  whom  they  had  heen  in  bondage — 
the  Oanaanites,  whom  they  had  dispoesessed  of  their  land—* 

the  Philistines,  who  had  humbled  and  oppiessed  them — tlie 
Babylonians,  from  whom  they  had  so  craelly  sufifered  That 
the  Jewish  writers  were  not  exempt  from  such  a  prejudice, 
in  assigning'  tlio  origin  of  their  enemies,  is  evident  from  the 
odious  genealogy  of  the  IVToabites  and  Ammonites  in  Gen. 
xix.  H7,  38.  In  speaking  freely  of  this  tenth  chaptt^r,  we 
may  plead  the  example  ot  the  Camden  Professor,  who  says 
(III.  158),  "if  it  be  the  work  of  Moses,**  and  even  expresses 
a  doubt  808)  whether  it  may  not  be  the  work  of  Ezra, 
being  in  this  respect  in  wonderM  accordance  with  one  of 
the  boldest  of  Germ.in  rationalists.  Von  Bohlen,  who  thinks 
the  whole  legend  of  the  Deluge  to  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  Captivity.  We  shall  require  more  substantial 
evidence  than  tliat  given  on  tlie  authority  of  Sir  H.  Paw- 
linson  (Five  Monarchies,  T.  65),  to  establish  the  existence 
of  an  I'ithiopian  people  iu  Southern  Mesopotamia,*  The 
IVofessor  quotes  also  with  approbation  a  work  of  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  who  speaks  of  "the  first  Cushite  empire"  as  com- 
mencing the  nistoiy  of  the  Eastf 

We  must  equally  object  to  his  own  nomendature^  when 
he  ci^  his  first  monarchy  Chaldcean  and  Protochald{Ban.| 
He  himself  acknowledges  that  the  name  has  never  been 
found  in  any  cnncifomi  inscription  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  then  only  m  Assyricn  monuments,  and  as  the 
name  of  the  race  dominant  in  tlie  ivi^ion  ahout  I'aliyloiL 
He  therefore,  inconsistently  as  we  thmk-.  prefers  the  late 
and  confused  accounts  of  Beiosus,  who  makes  Chaldaians 
to  have  reigned  in  Babylonia  before  and  after  the  Dcluge.§ 
The  biblioid  accounts  are  in  harmony  with  this  late  ori^ 
or  diffusion  of  the  Chaldftan  name^  as  attested  by  the  m- 


*  In  his  Lecture  before  the  Christian  Evidenee  Society  (p.  10),  Frofemor 
Rawlinaon  says  that  the  analysis  of  the  earliest  Babylonian  documenta  ahewi 
that  their  vocabalary  presents  nnmcrona  analogies  with  the  non-Semitic  lan- 
gnages  of  Ethiopia,  but  gives  not  a  single  reference  in  snpport  of  this  assertion. 

f  The  reader  of  the  artidd  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  before  rofemd  to 
(p.  501),  will  (leniTir  to  tlio  title  given  liy  Troftssor  Rawlinson  to  JL  LoWKinailt* 
of  '*one  of  the  best  representatives  o{  niodorn  historical  science." 

X  Vd.  I.  p.  70.  ii  Cuiy's  Anci«oi  Fngments,  p.  20. 
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scriptions.*   Professor  Hawlinsou  f^uotes  Gen.  xi.  31,  where 
Abiam  is  said  to  oome  fxom  "  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldoes**  as  a 
proof  of  the  early  use  of  the  narne^  ailding  a  gioandless 
h^rpotheais  that  ifr  was  in  Lower  Mesopotamia^  not  where 
biblical  geographers  have  placed  it^  in  agreement  with  the 
lecorded  stages  of  the  journey  of  Terah  and  his  descendants^ 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia.    Tti  IcoiI,  he  has  cut  tlie  ^rrounil 
from  under  his  own  f-ot,  by  admittniL'  the  uncertain  age  <>f 
tliis  portion  of  tlic  rcutateuch.    xNiuthiuf;  can  be  inferred 
from  the  mention  of  the  Clialdican.s  in  the  V)Ook  of  Joh,  the 
age  of  which  has  been  variously  assigned  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  captivity.   It  is  only  in  the  Hebrew  prophets 
that  we  find  a  sure  indication  of  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared  as  constituting  a  nation.    In  the  oracle  against 
Tyre  (Isaiah  xxiii  13),  we  read:  "Behold  the  hmd  of  the 
Chahlaeans!    This  people  was  not;  Assyria  established  it 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness."   (Comp.  Vs.  Ixxii.  9.) 
"  They  arc  erecting  their  watch-towers  ;  they  are  destroying 
their"  (the  Tyriun)  "palaces;  they  are  reducing  them  to 
ruins."i*    It  was  a  special  humiliation  for  Tyre  that  its 
siege,  of  which  the  prophet  anticipates  a  triunipiiant  result, 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  nation  that  had  no  place  in  past 
history.   Isaiah  prophesied  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century       and  thus  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  indications  of  Scripture.   It  is  true  that 
in  Isaiah  xiii.  19,  Dabylon  is  called  the  "proud  beauty  of 
the  Chaldteans,"  a  description  which  could  apply  to  them 
only  as  a  dominant  race,  such  as  they  ultimately  became. 
But  this  is  only  one,  among  many  traces  in  this  chapter, 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Isaiah,  probably  the  end 
of  the  Captivity.    Professor  Kawlinson  (III.  445)  quotes 
Isaiah  xliii  14,  "  The  Chaldeans  whose  cry  is  to  their  ships," 
as  a  proof  of  their  early  navigation  of  the  Bsisian  GulC 
The  rendering  is  not  quite  correct ;  J  but  the  allusion  to  a 


•  The  nae  of  the  name  ChAldrvan  for  astrologer  and  interpreter  of  dreams  in 
Daniel  (ir.  ?«  fca),  is  one  of  the  many  trace«  of  a  late  origin.  In  the  genuine 
«racln  o(  the  Helirev  propheto  H  always  denotes  the  natioii,  nei  a  esste. 

f  See  Geaenius  ad  loc.  Ewald,  who  understands  ]3733,  in  t.  11,  of  Canaan, 
not,  XH  the  En^'Iinh  version,  "  merchant  eit/,"  sabetitates  oon jeotanUy,  iar.  13, 
"Camiauitett"  for  "Ohaldaeans.** 

t  **  For  jour  sake  I  here  sent  te  Babflon,  a&d  bsve  mede  nil  ber  fugitives 
an  I  th.;  CiialdeMBS  go  down  to  tlie  sbipB  wherein  thej  xejoioed."  Jtenaod 
TrauiiUtion. 
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naval  power  is  an  additional  leason  for  referring  this  por-> 
tion  of  Isaiah  also  to  the  nge  of  the  Captivity.  We  cannot^ 
however,  expect  Professor  Bawlinson  to  acquiesce  in  these 
criticisms,  since  to  him  everything  that  is  incUultd  in 
"  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  is  of  one  author  and 
one  age. 

The  cylinder  on  wliifh  tlic  experiment  of  the  indepen- 
dent translations  was  maik',  purports  to  record  the  dt^ods 
of  IHglath  I'iloiser,  who  ia  considei'ed  to  be  the  first  of  Iho 
name  and  to  have  lived  twelve  centuries  RC*  Whatever 
its  age,  it  has  no  bearing  on  Scripture  history ;  nor  till  we 
reach  the  ninth  century  B.O.  has  any  monument  yet  come 
to  liglit,  from  which  an  illustration  of  that  history  can  be 
derived  Assyria  proper  appears  to  have  been  warlike  and 
aggressive,  but  had  not  come  into  conflict  with  Israel  or 
Judah.  Its  tendency,  however,  was  westward,  and  it  wns 
not  long  before  Judsea  felt  its  power.  The  visitors  to  the 
Assyrian  Hall  of  the  l^iitish  Museum  must  have  noticed 
the  maguillcent  obelisk  of  black  marble  which  is  one  of  its 
most  precious  treasures.  Its  discovery  at  Nemroud  and  its 
tmnsport  to  England  are  due  to  the  activity  and  iutelli^eiice 
of  Mr.  Layard.  It  evidently  records  homage  paid  and  tri- 
bute brought  to  a  sovereign,  who  is  seen  in  the  two  upper- 
most of  the  five  bands  of  sculpture  which  occupy  the  four 
faces  of  the  obelisk.  Over  each  baud  is  an  epigraph  in 
cuneiform  characters,  and  in  the  second  of  these  epigraphs 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  independently  discovered 
the  name  of  Jehu  Bit  Omri,  mentioned  as  giving  tribiito  to 
Shahnaneser  IL,  by  whom  the  obelisk  was  erected.^  [  lie 
following  t])e  statement  of  the  articles  presented  by  Jehu: 
"Tribute  ot  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  silver,  gold,  a  bowl  of  gold, 
diiukujg  cups  of  gold,  vessels  of  gold,  buckets  (?)  of  gold, 
lead,  rods  of  wood,  royal  furniture  and  maces  I  received." 
The  articles  brought  as  tribute  in  the  sculpture  to  which 
the  epigraph  refers  correspond  veiy  veil  with  this  enu- 
meration ;  the  physiognomy  of  the  tribute-bearers  appears 


•  Dr.  Ilincks,  Tmna.  of  Asiatic  Society,  xviii.  64.  Eawlinson,  who  caUi 
him  Tiglathinin  1.,  innkcs  liim  begin  bis  rci-n  1270  H.C,  III.  p.  292. 

f  This  aud  Ibe  following  tmnBkiion  is  given  on  the  authoritj  of  Mr.  Q. 
Smith,  th«  aUe  asiutaiit  of  I>r.  Bireli  in  the  AssTrian  depAiimeiit  of  the 
British  Mueum.   Tmuactiom  of  the  Bpyal  Soeietj  of  IiiWratnra,  Tol  IZ. 
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to  be  more  decidedly  Jewish  in  Fkofesflor  Sawliii8on*a  wood- 
cut (II.  365)  than  in  the  original,  Init  may  be  taken  as 
Syrian.   Besides  Jehu,  the  name  of  Hazael  of  DamascuB 
occurs  on  the  obelisk.    Shaloinneser  relates  that  "in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  Hazael  of 
Syria  came  out  to  moot  him;  lie  captured  1121  of  his 
chariots  and  his  cain]i,  took  fmir  of  liis  fortitled  cities,  and 
received  tribute  from  Tyre,  Zidun  and  Gcbal. "    So  far  the 
obelisk.    In  inscriptions  on  the  winged  bulls  and  slabs 
from  Nemrond,  he  relates  ftirther  victories  or  gives  fuller 
details  of  the  same  campaign ;  he  slew  16,000  of  HasaeFa 
men  of  war,  and  pnrsued  him  to  his  capital  Damascus.  It 
has  heen  snpposed  that  tlie  name  of  Benhridad  may  also 
be  read  on  a  monument  of  Shalmaneser ;  but  the  reading 
is  doubtful. 

Wo  are  not  concerned  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  tlicse 
ono-sidrd  liistories  ;  though,  if  Jabin  could  muster  nine 
hundred  chariots  (Judges  iv.  3),  we  see  no  reason  why 
Hazael  should  not  bring  eleven  hundred  into  the  field 
The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  at  its  height 
Hazael's  prodecessor  Benhadad,  whose  throne  hehad  usurped, 
had  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  invest  Samaria,  and  would 
have  reduced  it  by  famine,  had  not  panic  brcdcen  up  his 
army  (2  Kings  vi  24,  vii.  6).  Hazaol  had  possessed  him- 
self of  all  tlie  territory  beyond  Jordan,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  32).  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Jehu,  Jehoash,  king  of  Juda,  had  been  com])elleil 
to  sacrifice  all  the  sacred  furniture  and  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palace,  to  prevcul  Hazael  from  occupying 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xH  1 7 ;  2  Ohron.  xxiv.  23).  During 
the  reign  of  Jeho&az,  the  successor  of  Jehu,  Samaria  had 
heen  so  humbled  by  Hazael»  that  he  allowed  him  to  retain 
only  ten  chariots,  fifty  horsemen  and  10,000  infantr}  The 
sudden  recoveiy  of  the  power  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoash,  who  retook  from  Benhadad,  the  successor  of 
Hazael,  all  the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost,  wliich  is 
not  explained  in  the  Jewish  history  (2  Kings  xiii.  25),  may 
be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  weakening  effect  of  Shal- 
m.aueser's  invasions  on  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  as  re- 
corded on  tlie  obelisk.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  this 
genend  coincidence,  nor  have  we  a  ri^ht  to  call  io  question 
either  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  or  the  fact  of  the 
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payment  of  tribute  by  Jehu,  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  book  r)f  Kings  or  Ohromdes.  Jewish  historians 
were  "men  of  like  feelings  with  ourselves,"  and  did  not 
consider  it  uinlter  of  conscience  to  record  every  lunniliation 
of  their  country.  Their  "philosophy  of  history"  was,  to 
shew  tlic  constant  connection  of  national  gloiy  with  the 
observance  or  neglect  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Jehu 
had  been  the  externiinuLor  of  the  priests  of  Baal. 

These  repeated  expeditions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  into 
Syria  and  Palestine  did  not  lead  in  the  ninth  century  RC.  to 
any  permanent  conqoesi  But  in  the  next  centuiyi  when  their 
empire  was  consolidated,  they  desired  i  >  put  down  every  in- 
dependent power  between  them  and  the  MediteiTanean.  The 
first  name  of  an  Assyrian  sovereign  in  tlic  Jewish  annals 
is  Pul,  who,  ill  2  Kings  xv.  19,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (771  B.C.)  and  exacted  troni 
him  luOO  talents  of  silver.  Here  the  inscriptions  entirely 
fail  us  ;  not  only  no  king  of  tliat  name  appears  in  them 
at  this  or  any  other  period,  but  they  shew  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  at  that  time  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  weakness 
and  division  which  preclades  the  idea  of  a  foreign  con- 
quest Professor  Eawlinson  admits  the  difliciilty,*  and  can 
only  suggest  that  Pul  may  have  been  a  Babylonian  king, 
inaccurately  called  an  AssjTnan,  as  Ezra  (vi.  22)  calls  Darius 
Hystaspi3.-f  Jkit  then  the  Babylonian  monuments  know 
no  Pul  any  more  than  the  Assyrian.  Too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  merely  negative  evidence.  The  must 
captious  critic  would  hardly  suspect  the  Jewish  annalists 
of  having  invented  the  stoiy  of  a  king  of  Israel  paying 
tribute  to  a  foreigner  in  order  to  enforce  the  lesson  that 
calamity  was  the  sure  consequence  of  idolatry.  The  Assy- 
rian monuments,  however,  describe  Tiglath  P^eseras  taking 
tribute  from  Menahem,  and  there  may  have  been  a  con- 
fusion of  dates  ;  a  confusion  of  names  is  hardly  supposabla^ 
Ahaz  Tnade  himself  tributary  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  in  order 
to  be  avenged  of  the  king  of  Damasciif^.  An  inscription 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  records  his  reception  ot  tribute  irom  a 

*  Alleged  HUtoiriMl  DiiBoultles  of  the  Old  and  New  TertMuent^  p.  SS. 

+  Polyhialor  (Coiy,  p.  61)  tnenlions  Phiilus  m  -a  Cli  ild  t  m  king  who  inva«leJ 
Judaea.  HcQCe  probably  the  confusion,  which  need  not  crnUtrross  anyone  who 
does  not  maintain  the  inspiration  luid  consequent  infallibUily  of  Jowi&h  liistory. 

t  BawlinMm,  IL  888,  note. 
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king  of  Jiulali,  whom  lio  calls  Yalm-KhfKi,  which  may  jier- 
haps  be  identified  with  Ahaz.*  We  deiive  no  information 
from  the  inscriptions,  respecting  the  invasion  of  Israel,  the 
capture  of  Samari;!,  and  the  deportation  of  the  people  by 
Shalmaneser  (the  fouiih  and  last  of  that  name),  as  related  in 
2  Kings,  ch.  xvii.  TTis  successor,  Siugon,  had  been  known, 
previously  to  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneiforni  inscrip- 
tions, only  by  the  mention  of  hiiii  an  Isaiah  xx.  1,  as 
sending  his  general  Tartan  to  besiege  Azotus.  Of  his  reign 
the  memoTuda  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  are  so  copious, 
that  M.  Oppert  has  been  enabled  to  construct  ^nnales 
des  SargonideSr"  and  Plrofessor  Bawlinson  to  write  a  con- 
necteil  history  of  it  They  have  no  particular  bearing  on 
the  Bible  history,  but  accord  well  with  it  Ashdod,  which 
the  general  of  Sargon  was  besieging,  was  the  key  of  Egypt, 
and  a  place  of  such  strcni:::th  that  Psammeticus  besieged  it 
for  tN\'enty-nine  years.f  Iwidently,  jargon  meditated  an 
attack  on  Egypt,  which  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  an 
alliance  with  the  .Tows.  Their  prophets  were  sagacious  in 
reading  the  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  ;  they  foresaw 
that  Egypt  would  succumb  in  a  contest  witli  Assyria,  and 
warned  their  countrymen  against  the  danger  of  an  alliance 
with  her.l  The  annals  of  Sargon  relate  that  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  frontier  of  E^;ypt  he  totally  defeated  the 
Egyptians.  Warned  by  the  prophet,  Judah  escaped  tlie 
punishment  which  the  alliance  with  Egypt  had  brought 
upon  Israel. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  t!:o  son  and  successor  of 
Sai'gon,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  the  biblical  records 
again  run  parallel,  and  afford  a  very  instnn  tive  comparison. 
Here,  too,  Greek  history  may  be  conlixaited  with  both. 
We  possess  two  cylinders,  which,  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  and  M,  Oppert.  give  us  a  connected  view  of 
several  years  of  his  reign.  We  turn  with  deep  interest  to  the 
narrative  of  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem.  The  second 
book  of  Kings  (xviii.  xix.)  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
ofifence  which  Hezekiah  acknowledges  (v.  14)  that  he  had 
committed  against  the  king  of  Assyria;  the  cylinder  ex- 

*  Rftvlinson,  TI.  899,  note.  t  Herod,  ii.  159. 

*  Isaiah  xx.  xxi.  This  leaning  towards  an  allianee  witb  Egypt  had  alreadj 
bc«D  filial  to  the  kin^dum  of  Isniel,  Shalmanescr  havlttg  teken  fiuMiia  ■ad 
carried  away  the  inbabitanta.    2  Kings  xviL  S— 6. 
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plains  it;  he  had  harboared  the  deposed  kin^r  of  Ekron, 
the  enemy  of  Assyria.  The  act  seemed  trifling,  but  it 
indicated  a  hostile  policy.  While  he  was  yet  at  Lachish, 
Hezekiah  offered  unconditional  submission,  and  the  terms 
imposed  on  him  were,  that  he  should  pay  300  talents  of 
silver  and  oO  talents  of  gold,  which  Hezekiah  obtained  by 
stiii){iing  olf  tlio  gold  from  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the 
Tuniple.  We  give  below  a  sunnnary  of  the  narrative  of 
Senuauhcrib,*  which  so  nearlv  riLrreos  with  that  of  the 
Bible,  that  if  we  remember  how  nuicli  one  side  would  be 
tempted  to  extenuate  its  loss,  and  the  other  to  exaggemte 
its  victoiy,  we  need  not  cbaige  either  with  falsehood.  But 
to  this  history  succeeds  immediately,  in  v.  17,  a  narrative 
of  the  haughty  message  sent  from  the  same  lacliish  to 
Hezekiah,  the  tone  of  which  indicates  that,  instead  of 
having  recently  made  humble  submission,  Hezekiah  was 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  defiance  towai<l.s  A-syria  The 
book  of  Kings  gives  us  no  hint  of  the  time  wliich  elapsed 
between  the  first  and  sc-cond  expe<lition  ;  and  as  the  Assy- 
rian annals  give  nn  arrounl  of  the  second,  we  have  no  nu  ans 
of  judgiii;^  wl  iat  coil  III  have  occurred  to  change  so  enlirely 
the  tone  of  Hezekiah.  The  two  accounts  in  the  Kings 
cannot  refer  to  the  same  event ;  nor  is  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  the  humiliating  result  of  the  first  in  the  Chro- 
nicles (2  Ghron.  xxix.  xxxil)  any  proof  of  its  non-occur- 
renca  It  does,  however,  appear  from  the  Chronicles,  that 
between  the  first  and  the  second  expedition  Hezekiah  had 
prepared  himself  to  stand  a  siege  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  water  and  repairing  the  walls.  The  narrative  of  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  an  event  interesting  alike  to  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  patriotism,  and  the  nnnak  of  each  country 
preserved  a  tradition  of  it^  both  ascribing  it  to  a  Diviue 
interpo«ition.-(* 

TJiQ  annals  of  succeeding  Assyrian  princes  to  tlic  fall  of 

•  He  anrs,  '*  Becausf  IL  zeki.ili,  kin_-  of  Juil nh,  ^v^^M  not  submit  to  my 
yoke,  1  catDO  up  agaiast  him  &ud  took  forty-six  of  his  fenced  cities^  and  earned 
off  200,150  iieopio.  Aod  Heiekiak  hitnralf  I  abut  vp  in  JerasBletn,  like  a 
bird  ill  a  '  igo,  buildin;,'  towers  round  about  the  city  to  hem  !iin>  in.  Then 
ttiu  of  mj  power  fell  apou  Uesokiali,  and  he  sent  out  the  chiefs  and  ciders  of  ' 
Jcnualefii,  with  thirty  tal«nt8  of  gold  and  eight  huadred  talent*  of  ailTtr  and 
diTcrs  treasures."   Il:iwliD8on,  Vol.  II.  p.  435. 

t  See  Herod,  ii.  Ul. 

VOL.  vm.  2  K 
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Nineveh  afford  no  illustrations  of  biblical  history.  But  the 
researches  of  ^fr.  Loftus  and  othei*s  amonp  tlio  remains  of 
Babylonian  buildinj^s  havo  fitmishrd  many  inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  shewing  the  i'\t(  iit  and  ma^^nilicence  of 
his  works.  Tf,  in  Daniel  (iv.  30),  "  Tlio  kin,L,'  spakp  and 
said,  Is  not  this  the  great  Dal'vliui  tliat  T  bave  built  for  the 
hou.su  of  the  kingdom  by  the  nii<^ht  of  my  power  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  power  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty,* 
we  have  not  an  exact  transcript  of  his  words,  we  have  a 
good  representation  of  the  tone  of  self-satisfaction  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  public  works  in  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  his  enumeration  of  them  shews 
a  vigilant  care  for  the  pablic  health  and  comfort*  Alto- 
gether  these  annals  leave  a  very  different  impression  of  his 
character  from  that  wliich  lias  come  down  to  ns  through 
tlie  h<»stil<'  clianiiel  of  Jcwisli  writers.  That  tliev  contain 
no  record  of  the  humiliating  madness  which  fell  upon  liim 
according  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  is  no  more  than  mi^'lit 
have  been  expected ;  and  nothing  can  be  fairly  inferred 
from  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish  writer,  though 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred  have  evidently 
heen  devised  according  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Nemesis 
of  human  piide  and  impiety.   Comp.  Acts  xii  22. 

Of  the  many  objections  which  criticism  has  raised  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  only  one  has  been 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
No  Ik^lshazzar  had  been  found  in  the  list  of  the  kin^s  of 
Babylon;  but  it  apjjear.s  that  the  last  king,  the  Nabonnadus 
of  Joseplm.^,  the  Lahynetus  of  Herodotus,  had  a  son,  Bel- 
sharezer,  who  Mas  associated  with  him  in  the  government 
And  even  to  make  thi.s  diseoveiy  available,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  when  Daniel  calls  IS'ebuchadnezzar  (v.  11)  the 
fother  of  Belshazzar,  he  only  meant  an  ancestor  by  the 
mother's  side.f  Of  <*  Darius  the  Mede*'  (Dan.  v.  31)  no  trace 
has  been  found,  and  Professor  Hawlinson  can  only  coi^'eo- 
ture  that  he  may  have  heen  Astyages,  whom  Cynis  deposed, 
but  treated  kindly,!     some  Median  nobla   We  need  not 

*  KawUn«on,  ToL  III.  Beserroirs  and  canals,  embankmonts,  a  town  and 
qtt>y>  on  tbe  F«nl«ii  Gulf,  ore  mentioned  among  bia  works,  along  with  the 
wnlb  of  Babylon  and  the  constrnetion  or  repair  of  innnmerable  templei. 

X  Herodotus,  howevcii  u  sajra  that  Cjru»  kopt  him  at  hi«  court  daring 
tbe  mt  of  hit  life. 
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point  out  liow  gratuitous  and  improbable  these  assumptions 
arc.  After  all,  it  i'j  not  by  discrepancies  or  inaccumcie.s 
like  tlii'se  tliat  the  (iiu  ^liou  of  the  guiiuiiienoss  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  will  be  decided,  but  on  a  jrronnd  on  which  an 
independent  hist^jrical  critic  and  an  Oxford  Professor  can- 
not possibly  meet  The  minute  unlicipatiou  of  future  events, 
which  to  the  one  is  a  proof  of  the  writer's  inspiration,  is 
to  the  other  the  sure  mark  of  iiiTeiition,  by  one  who  lived 
in  a  later  age.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  which  view  is 
likely  to  predominate  in  the  fdtnre ;  and  it  may  come  to 
be  acknowledged,  even  in  a  Bampton  Lecture,  that  there  is 
but  one  rale  of  evidence,  oi|e  standard  of  qredibility,  for 
Jewish  and  Heathen  history. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  times  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  biblical  history,  but  tend  indirectly  to 
confirm  it  Between  the  Jews  and  the  Babylonians  there 
existed  not  only  national  hostility,  hut  religious  hatred — 
the  antagonism  between  monotiieisni  and  idolatiy.  The 
Persian  royal  inscriptions,  of  which  Lassen  has  translated 
sevtral,*  are  purely  monotheistic,  ascribing  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth,  man  and  his  fortunes,  to  the  sole  god, 
Anromasdes.  There  is  no  trace  in  them  of  the  woiship  or 
nse  of  images,  or  even  of  the  woiship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  though  in  this  respect  they  were  corrupted  by  their 
conquest  of  Babylon.  Cm  would  naturally  sympathize 
with  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews.  He  and  his  successors 
kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  westward  extension  of 
their  empire,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
a  friendly  nation  established  in  a  place  so  strong  l)y  nature 
and  art  as  Jerusalem.  If,  in  the  decress  of  Cyms,  Darius 
and  Aiiaxcrxes,  as  jriven  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  have 
not  the  precise  words  of  the  Tersian  monarchs,  they  repre- 
sent the  policy  which  that  court  steadily  pursued.  But 
whether  dictated  by  sympaiiiy  or  political  foresight,  the 
permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native  land  was 
a  most  important  event  Without  it  a  link  would  have 
heen  missing  in  that  wonderful  chain  which  counects  the 
origin  of  this  people  with  the  religious  destinies  of  the 
world. 


X  Die  Eeilin£chrift«o,  p.  85,  ke. 
2  N  2 
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IV.— GODKT  ON  THE  SYNOPTICAL  GOSPELS. 

(JoiiUiiCiitu in  mr  V Evan/pie  ffr  S((nU  Luc.  Par  F.  Godet, 
Docteur  et  rroiesstjur  eu  Theuloyie.  2  vola.  NeuchateL 
1871. 

The  kind  of  commentary  which  any  writer  coinj>oscs  on 
bookB  of  the  Bible,  depends  greatly  on  his  notion  of  the 
j)iu'p«>S('  for  whicli  it  should  be  nsed  by  bib  readers.  He 
may  aini  i^iniply  at  explaining  dillii  ulties  and  sin>plying 
infurniation,  so  as  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  original 
clear,  and  to  enable  the  student  to  see  its  full  force.  Or  he 
may  have  a  dogmatic  purpose,  and  seek  especially  to  educe 
from  the  Scripture  commented  on  confirmation  for  his  own 
&vourite  opinions.  To  this  he  may  add  a  didactic  aim,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  pointing  to  the  lessons  and  en- 
laiging  on  the  moral  and  religious  t  xliort-ations  of  each 
successive  passage.  The  work  of  Dr.  Godet,  intended  rather 
for  the  scliolar  and  tho  thcolosian  than  for  tho  cfeiit'ral 
reader,  oHei-s  very  lull  explanations  of  the  text,  but  has  iu 
it  little  that  is  purely  didactic.  Its  dogmatic  aim  is  to 
make  the  antlieiil icily  of  the  third  Gospel  certain,  and  to 
ullbid  an  antidote  to  rationaliiim  in  regard  to  the  (jucslion 
of  miracles.  Naturalistic  explanations  and  theories  are 
constantly  referred  to,  in  order  that  they  may  be  refuted. 
The  extensive  reading  and  scholarship  of  the  author  are 
everywhere  manifest ;  the  argumentative  portions  are  clear 
and  to  the  point,  and  even  where  they  do  not  convince, 
give  the  impression  tliat  a  skilful  advocate  has  made  the 
best  of  the  case.  The  desire  to  reconcile  all  the  statements 
of  the  cvan;^clist  leads  to  wliat  seems  to  me  undue  atten- 
tion to  verl»al  <|uestions,  and  to  a  stn  .ss  iji  some  passages 
on  minuticO  of  langnai^'e  which  is  at  variance  with  tho  wider 
views  elsewhere  expressed. 

A  few  examples  nuiy  bcrve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
general  tone  of  the  work  Commenting  on  the  truiptation 
of  JesuSk  the  author  examines,  in  order  to  ili.sprove,  the 
theories — that  the  narrative  in  the  Gospel  is  literal ly  true  ; 
that  it  is  a  parable ;  that  it  is  a  myth ;  that  it  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  moral  struggle  purely  within  the  soul  of 
Jesus ;  and  then  states  his  own  view  thus : 
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"  As  there  is  a  rniitual  contact  of  bodic-',  «■>  there  in  a 
sphere  above  tlie  material,  a  mutual  action  and  icaciiun  of  spirits. 
Iut<j  this  liigher  sphere  Jeans  louiid  liiniseU"  raised,  ui»  tlio  repre- 
sentative of  free  dependence  on  Ood  and  filial  love  of  Him  ;  and 
here  he  met  the  spirit  that  repiifaeiits  most  energeticuUy  the 
self-will  of  the  creature,  and,  spite  of  all  ite  tricks  and  under 
every  form,  affirmed  with  freedom  and  conscience  his  own  prin- 
ciples [son  ]>ropre  principe].  .  .  .  ]>ut  wo  neivl  not  suppose  that 
Jesus  was  physically  transported  ]>y  8ntan  tlirou-h  the  air.  A 
spcctutor  might  have  seen  liim  during  tlio  tejuptalion,  UiolKudcss 
on  the  soil  of  the  desert.  The  struggle  did  not  emerge  fr«jm 
the  spiritual  sphere,  but  it  was  none  the  less  real.**  * 

When  the  passage  ndating  to  the  cui*e  of  a  dunioniuc 
conies  under  notice,  we  find  the  following  remarks  : 

**  May  there  not  have  been,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  periods 
when  (jod  has  permitted,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  invasion  of  a 
superior  malignant  power)  ....  As  God  sent  Jcsns  at  the 
moment  of  history  at  which  moral  and  soeial  evil  bad  reached 
its  cnhtiiiiating  point,  did  Ho  not  also  permit  at  this  same 
period  this  extmordinnry  manifestation  of  diabolic  power,  in 
order  thni  .fesus  miglit  be  pointed  out,  even  visibly,  as  the  ron- 
querur  oi  the  enemy  of  muiikind,  the  destroyer  of  the  works  of 
the  devil,  in  a  mond  sense  1  .  .  .  Possession  is  tlio  caricature  of 
Inspiration.  The  latt^  displaying  its  influence  in  conformitj 
with  man*8  moral  nature,  gives  him  possession  of  himself ;  tlie 
former,  deeply  hostile  to  the  lil)erty  of  him  who  is  affectt^d  by 
it,  plunges  him  into  a  state  of  sickly  ])a>«ivenc.ss  and  tends  to 
the  destnu  tion  f»f  his  pci-sonality.  Tlio  ona  ia  tho  dt*i/-d'<jsuvrc 
of  (  Jod,  tiio  oilier  of  the  devil." t 

Tlic  commentary  on  the  resurrection  thus  concludes : 

**Thi8  event  di«l  not  take  place  merely  to  exalt  tie  Kiviuur  ; 
it  is  itself  .salvation  ;  it  is  rondeuniati<»n  removed,  death  con- 
ijuereil.  We  were  coiiilenuH  d,  Jesus  died  ;  as  soon  as  his  death 
ha<]  .saved  us,  he  lived  again,  aiid  we  live  again  in  him.  Su<di 
an  event  is  everything,  includes  everything,  or  it  is  nothing.'":^: 

The  value  attached  to  the  third  Gospel  by  tin's  coimncn- 
tator  is  very  great.  He  says  it  far  surpasses  the  others  in 
quantity,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  thoroughly  depended 
upon  for  fidelity  and  exactitude.  In  these  respects  it  is 
superior  to  the  other  Synoptics,  both  as  to  the  words 
and  to  the  works  of  Jesus ;  not  less  may  it  be  depended 

•  I.  220.  +  I.  246,  246.  i  11.  437. 
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on  in  rpp:ard  to  throiiolojjy  and  tlio  soqnpnce  of  oven  is. 
Th<>se  i^ivat  claims  are  nut  put  lorward  liwhl}*.  The  intro- 
ductory and  concludin<7  essays,  inelmlinj?  chapters  on  the 
three  Synoptical  (  hjsjk  Is,  as  well  as  ou  the  character,  time 
ot  couipuaition  and  author  of  the  third,  shew  that  the  whole 
subject  has  been  very  carefully  studied  They  are  at  once 
inBtructive  and  interesting,  and  enoourage  a  more  detailed 
notice  of  the  subject  to  vMch  they  refer. 

The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  the  "every- word,  every- 
syllable*  eveiy-letter"  theory,  so  savagely  handled  by  Bishop 
Colenso,  no  longer  finds  support  with  writers  who  have 
any  pfretension  to  scholarship.  Yet  there  is  still  :i  wide 
divergence  of  view  among  biblical  critics.  On  the  extreme 
n'i^ht  fto  use  politiral  t(Tmf)  are  those  who  speak  of  the 
Gospels  as  simply  and  solely  the  work  of  the  men  who«:e 
names  tli(  y  iH-ar.  Tlipse  critics  will  accept  all  the  lu  lp 
modern  reieaieh  and  h-armng  can  give,  in  deicrnuning  the 
cniifct  text,  will  expunge  passages  \sluch  are  proved  by 
the  authority  of  the  best  M8S.  to  be  unauthentic  ;  but  for 
the  text  thus  arrived  at  they  claim  the  authority  of  apostles 
and  apostolic  men;  and  they  consider  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  with  a  simple  biographical  aim,  and  merely 
intended  to  convey  and  preserve  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  At 
the  opposite  extreme  are  the  critics  who  deny  that  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  hiul  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  works  that  bear  their  names,  and  a.ssert  that  these 
writinc^s  wore  prndnrrd  in  the  second  century,  with  a  pTiroly 
dogmatic  ]>ui  jH).se,  their  sevei-al  authors  designing,  under  the 
guise  of"  narratives,  in  wliich  they  worked  up  traditions 
concerning  Jesus  current  in  the  church,  to  su])j)ort  and 
estahlisli  their  own  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  the  first  representing  the  position  of  the 
Hehfew  Christians,  the  second  a  compromise  l)etween  them 
and  the  Gentile  converts,  such  as  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
&voured,  and  the  third  the  Pauline  teaching.  Between 
these  extremes  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  theories.  Br. 
Godct  enumerates  many  of  them  in  his  introduction,  and 
endeavours  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  their  conclusions 
by  a  table,  including  first,  the  writers  of  the  Tubinpen 
school,  and  secondly,  independent  writera  His  own  view 
may  bo  briefly  stated  as  fullowa 
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III  Uie  first  place,  he  ucioj^s  the  conclusion  of  lieuss, 
which  was  elahonited  by  Ucville,  that  the  substance  of  our 
first  cauoiiical  Uo6pel  is  a  collectiuu  of  dUcoarsc^  of  Jciius, 
written  by  Matthew. 

Wo  have  nu  doubt  whatever  that  there  existetl  a  collection 
of  disoourses  written  by  the  apoetle  Matthew  which  was  one  of ' 
the  oldest  Gospel  writings.    Our  conviction  on  this  point  is 
founded  not  so  much  on  the  testimony  of  Papios, , ,  .  m  on  the 

peculiar  character  of  our  first  Go8[>ol,  in  which  wo  i'nuX  great 
bodies  of  discrnir.'^rs;,  ariinii^'  tho  narrative  portions,  wliicli  cer- 
tainly exinled  i/i  fli>  j'lrni  i>j'  litaconr.-'  the  nai  rativc  itself. 
The  impression  is  unavoidable  that  these  bodies  of  discourses 
really  formed  a  whole.**  • 

Dr.  Godet  next  procoods  to  slunv  his  reasons  for  dissent- 
ing from  the  view  of  llolziuann,  that  the  great  groups  of 
discourses  of  the  first  Gospel  were  formed  by  the  writer 
gathering  together,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  teach- 
ings of  Jesu8  spoken  at  various  times,  and  that  he  fonnded 
them  on  passages  of  our  third  Gospel;  as  well  as  from  that 
of  Weizsacker,  that  the  discourses  in  the  first  Gospel  are 
the  originals  from  which  the  passages  similar  to  them  in 
the  third  Gospel  have  been  borrowed.  Ilis  final  conclusion 
is,  "The  work  of  the  logia  existed  and  is  contained  in  our 
first  Gospel ;  but  it  is  not  from  this  that  Jaikc  has  drawn 
the  teachings  of  the  Lord  ;  and  hence  we  are  brought  to 
the  (leelaration  of  Luke  himself  (Luke  i.  1 — 4),  which  .shews 
that  among  the  writings  tliat  preceded  his  he  found  none 
that  was  the  work  of  an  apostle."  "f* 

There  next  comes  under  review  the  theoiy,  that  there 
was  a  common  source  of  the  narrative  portion  of  the  Sy- 
noptics, usually  spoken  of  as  the  "Proto-Mark."  The  exist- 
ence of  this  is  denied  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  Eusebius 
applied  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  our  canonical  Mark  and 
to  nothing  else.  2.  Had  such  a  woric  existed,  Luke  would 
have  particularized  it  in  his  proem,  instead  of  including 
writincrs  then  existing!:  as  interior  to  the  one  he  was  about 
to  proiluce.  3.  The  peculiar  differences  and  rescinl>lances 
of  the  Synoptical  Gos])el.s  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
theory  that  their  narratives  are  derived  from  a  single  com- 
mon source.    4-.  The  decisive  argumeiit  is  drawn  from  the 
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style  of  the  three  writingSL  In  the  words  of  Weiss,  "  A 
composition  so  harmonious  and  vigorous  as  our  first  Gospel 

caiinot  Ijo  made  up  of  selections  fnmi  another  writinj^." 
The  til  St  Gosj^l  is  written  in  good  Greek ;  the  third,  in 
llehraistic  Greek:  can  they  hoth  be  drjuvn  from  an  inter- 
Tnr<liate  text?  Finally,  the  theory  of  Weiss  is  roTisidcred 
and  combated — that  tiic  original  (lospel  of  ^fatthew  con- 
tained not  only  ili^rmirses,  but  also  narrative?*,  and  that 
tliis  the  fuuialatiou  of  the  three  Synoptics,  the  narra- 
tive being  completed  by  ^lark. 

Having  thus  clcai\?d  the  ground,  by  an  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  notion  of  any  common  vrrUtcn  original,  Dr.  Godet 
endeavours  to  replace  it  hy  a  description  of  the  "teachings 
of  the  apostles/'  that  is,  "not  a  continual  repetition  of 
those  two  great  facts  of  the  death  and  resuri-ection  which 
Peter  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  th*'  ncital 
of  the  i)articular  facts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and,  above 
all,  the  reproduction  nf  the  teachings  of  the  Maxtor."  "One 
day  it  would  hv  xlm  Simh;  ii  on  th(^  jNfount,  anulher  a  dis- 
coniNo  on  the  niulun!  n'laliuii.s  of  the  faithful  riVfatt,  xviii  ), 
a  tliird  day  the  esehatulugy.  lieeital  was  I'uUuwed  by  coin- 
went.  Except  John,  the  twelve  probidily  never  went  be- 
yond this  elementary  sphere  of  Christian  teaching."*  The 
manner  in  which  these  oral  teachings  gradually  crystallized 
into  fixed  forms  is  traced  at  great  Ii  ngth  ;  and  it  is  urged 
that  more  liberty  would  be  exercis^  in  changing  the 
phraseology  with  regard  to  the  narrative  portions,  than  \vith 
regard  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  corresponds  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  our  existing  Gospels.  The  raj)id  growth 
of  a  fi.xity  of  form  in  tin  ti.niiticjns  was  favoured  by  the 
poverty  of  tin-  Aiiunean  language,  WhoTi  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reiaoduce  llii-^  njtostnlie  t(  ;M'hiiig  in  Greek,  those  of 
thij  aposiles  who  uiah  i.sinod  iliut  language  nnist  liave  he(»n 
employed  on  the  ia.>k  ;  and  «as  certain  expressions  would 
present  pectdiar  difficulties,  the  words  once  selected  for  them 
would  necessarily  be  afterwards  retaini'd,  as  hetovmo^  and 
mp^toK  The  passage  from  the  oral  Gospel  to  a  written 
one  would  be  through  the  production  at  first  of  detached 
teachings  in  manuscript,  some  in  Aramean,  some  in  Greek,  ' 
some  at  Autioch,  some  at  Jerusalem,  some  in  other  placea 
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Such  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  arc  refeiTcd  to 
by  Luke  in  his  proem.  Jkfatthcw  (A.D.  GO — 01-)  wrote  in 
Aramean  a  collection  of  the  great  discouracs  of  Jesus  that 
had  been  preserved  in  the  niauner  above  stated  The  nar- 
rative portion  of  our  first  Gospel  was  afterwards  added,  and 
was  written  in  the  first  instance  in  Greek,  by  the  same 
liaitd  wliich  translated  the  discourses  into  that  langnaga 
It  is  probably  the  work  of  one  of  Matthew's  disciples,  and 
fouudotl  on  llmt  apostle's  oral  teaching.  Mark,  without 
any  acqiuiintance  with  the  work  of  Matthew,  wrote  his 
Gospel  (A.D.  04),  deriving  his  facts  principally  frf)ni  the 
teachings  of  IVtt'r.  liulh  these  Gospels  rei)io(luc(!  the 
})rimitivu  tiadiliuu,  whence  their  resemblance;  each  of  them 
allows  to  predominate  that  element  in  which  the  apostle 
whence  it  emanated  excelled,  hence  their  differences.  About 
the  same  time  Luke  com})osed  his  history  in  Greek,  not 
having  seen  the  writings  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  making 
use  of  the  various  fragmentary  documents  that  were  in 
existence ;  these  were  principally  in  Aramean. 

I  have  stated  in  full  the  above  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  V'Ccansc  it  perms  veiy  fairly  to 
represent  tlic  most  crmscrvative  view  tliat  can  be  held  by 
one  wlio  lias  a  lamiliar  ac<{nainlancu  with  modern  criticism 
and  a  candid  a|)]irociatiou  of  its  results.  Several  points  in 
it  offer  a  temptation  lu  discussion.  Allowing  the  probability 
of  the  formation  of  an  oral  Gospel  as  described  above,  and 
of  the  growth  from  it  of  many  detached  written  reconis  of 
single  acts  and  discourses  of  Jesus,'  this  does  not  remove 
the  necessity  for  believing  in  some  connected  narrative, 
earlier  than  the  canonical  Gospels,  such  as  that  to  which 
the  name  Proto-Mark  has  been  given.  The  weak  point  in 
Godet's  ai'gument  is  the  attempt  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  this.  His  reasons  against  it  amount  at  best  only  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  l)clieving  in  its  oxistcnco,  and  admit 
of  ex}»lanations  which  go  far  to  remove  thr'ni,  while  not 
one  oithem  is  positive  and  conclusivL'.  On  {\w  otlier  hand, 
the  fact  thnt  w  lu  n  we  take  from  the  fii*st  Gospel  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  and  the  great  discourses,  what  remains  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  second  Gospel,  remains  unexplained 
by  Godot's  tbeoiy.  For  if  the  sole  foundation  of  the  three 
Synoptics  was  a  number  of  detached  narratives  (either 
oral  or  written),  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
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fint  and  second  so  often  choose  the  same  and  omit  the 
same,  that  both  contain  passages  not  found  hi  the  tfaizd, 
and  hoth  omit  passages  which  that  Gospel  lias  ?  How,  again, 
can  we  explain  the  agreement  between  the  first  two  Gos- 
pels in  the  quotations  from  the  OKI  Testament,  when  they 
arc  not  quoted  witli  verbal   exactness  from  either  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Septiue^iut  ?    These  peculiarities  seem  t<i 
]Miiiit  to  the  exiileiiee  ol"  a  conimon  original  of  a  ditfereut 
kind  fiuui  detaehi-d  traditions.    The  extent  to  wliich  this 
was  used  in  the  ibnnalion  uf  the  third  (luspel  is  a  furih^-r 
question  ;  bul  it  is  dillicuU  tu  believe  that  eWdcul  Lracecs 
of  it  may  not  be  found  there  also ;  and  whether  we  call  it 
F!roto-3^uirk,  or  give  it  any  other  name,  the  narratives  can- 
not be  acooonted  for  without  it   The  difficulty  is  increased, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  the  narration  of  eyents  in  the  first 
Gospel  to  have  l»een  derived  from  the  oral  teachings  of 
Matthew  in  Palestine,  and  that  of  the  second  Gospel  from 
the  oral  teachings  of  Peter  at  Home.    Their  resemblance^ 
in  many  instances  their  absolute  verbal  uniformity,  is  mar- 
vellons  on  such  a  supposition;  and  when  are  added  to  this 
passages  iu  tlie  third  Gospel  corresponding  with  the  otlier 
two,  and  we  are  nsked  to  Itelieve  tliat  this  third  narrative  was 
also  based  on  traililious,  and  composed  by  one  who  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  other  two,  or  with  tlie  documents 
from  which  they  were  derived,  assent  becomes  impossible. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  author  with  which  I  cannot 
sympathize,  is  his  unwillingness  to  allow  that  the  writer 
of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  was  anything  more  than  a 
biographer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  He  is  indig- 
nant with  the  notion,  that  "the  author  of  a  historical 
writing,  like  our  canonical  Matthew,  would  permit  himself 
to  gather  together  into  certain  great  masses  words  spoken 
in  different  circumstances,  in  onler  to  form  some  so-called 
discourses."*  Yet  how,  on  ;tnv  other  supposition,  can  we 
account  for  the  appearance,  in  the  connected  discourses  of 
the  first  Gospel,  ol  verses  scattered  up  and  down  in  various 
portions  of  the  third?  J)r.  Uodet  seems,  indee<l,  elHewheit; 
to  admit  what  in  the  al)o\'e  passage  he  denies,  for  he  says 
the  "Sermon  on  tlie  Blount  "  in  Mattliew  cont^iins  many 
words  not  originally  belonging  to  it,  and  which  Luke  has 
riglitly  omitted,  giving  them,  in  other  parts  of  his  writing, 
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a  place  more  suitable  and  liiaLorically  more  exact.*  TTe 
says,  again,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Luke  should  liave 
] ticked  out  certain  portions  of  Logia  and  invented  liis- 
torical  ciicvnnstances  to  connect  them  ;  but  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  Matthew  should  have  united  teachin«;s  which 
previously  existed  in  a  fragmentary  form,  in  order  to  make 
connected  discourses.  The  character  oi  the  "discourses" 
in  the  first  Gospel,  their  systematic  form  and  the  order  of 
their  topics,  the  occurrence  of  portions  of  them  in  the  other 
Gospels,  all  point  to  the  supposition  that  Matthew,  from 
previously  existing  detached  documents  and  i>crsonal  recol- 
lections, wrote  the  Lof/ia,  with  the  intention  of  conveying 
by  means  of  them  a  correct  notion  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  but  not  binding  himself  to  any  chronoloj^ical  order 
as  to  the  period  of  delivery  of  the  several  j)ii'cr|)lH,  or 
hesitating  to  couiltine  into  a  coiniected  disuour.^c  precepts 
that  were  uttered  at  dilTcieut  times  and  in  dillerent  places. 
With  less  cei-tainty,  but  at  least  as  highly  probable,  I  would 
venture  to  add  that  Mark  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  on  the  foundation  of  the  lessons  he 
received  from  Peter,  and  that  our  first  canonical  Gospel  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  two,  the  translator  into  Greek 
of  the  Aramean  Lor/r'a  of  Matthew  making  free  use  of 
the  naiTative  of  Alark,  and  adding  some  other  traditions 
and  a  few  urif^inal  remarks  and  explanations  of  his  own. 
The  great  ditlicnity  that  meets  this  view  is  found  in  the 
style  of  the  first  Gospel,  which  is  that  of  an  oi  ij^inal  writer 
rather  than  of  a  mere  compiler.  I  feel  this  dithculty,  but 
it  is  not  insuperable  ;  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  author 
might  give  to  his  materials  and  his  translation  such  a  unity 
as  we  find  in  the  first  canonical  Gospel 

In  the  second  canonical  Gospel  we  may  have  a  recension 
of  the  original  of  Mark  by  a  later  hand.  The  amplifications 
and  graphic  phrases  which  are  characteristic  of  this  Gospel 
may  have  been  thrown  in  by  this  writer ;  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  original,  and  that  their  absence  in  the  first  Gospel  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  narrative  was  in  it  re-written  by  one 
who  infused  his  own  stvle  into  the  whole  of  it.  The  second 
Gospel  comes  nearest,  us  I  believe,  of  any  that  we  possess, 
to  the  earliest  connected  history  of  Jesus  that  ever  existed. 
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With  regard  to  the  third  Go.spel,  T>r.  Godet  says . 

"First,       havo  proved  a  source  purely  J c^^^sh,  the  j[n*nea- 
loc^'ical  dof  tmieiit,  iii.  23,  et  seq.    Second,  from  i.  i>  to  end  of  ii, 
we  lind  a  recital  completely  Judseo-Christian.  .  .  .  Luke  has  pre- 
served in  Greek  aa  faitlifuUy  as  possible  the  Aramcan  character. 
. . .  The  other  parts  of  the  Qospel  nearly  all  emanated  from  the 
JudiBO-Christian  Church.  . .  .  Third,  the  parts  in  which  this 
Hebtaistie  <;hanioter  is  less  ai)pai'ent  both  in  matter  and'manner 
have  probably  been  tmnslated  into  Oroek  from  traditions  public 
or  private.    Thns  the  acc^mnt  of  tlu-  jijission,  in  which  wo  m**rt 
with  clasvsif^  f  unis,  may  bo  tlio  work  of  Luke  himself,  or  may 
Ihj  Uiken  iiuui  some  earlier  Gospels  and  transUited  into  Greek. 
Fourth,  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may 
he  derived  from  a  Pauline  source.*'  * 

ll(j  considers  that  the  attempt  to  separate  this  Gospel 
accurately  and  exactly  into  its  separate  documents  has  been 
found  futile ;  but  he  seems  not  to  object  to  Luke  being 
viewed  as  simply  a  compiler.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
strange  that  he  attributes  such  a  higli  value  as  to  accnmcy 
and  exactness  to  this  v  .  rk,  taking  its  statements  in  y>re- 
fcrenco  to  tliose  of  the  otlun*  Gospc^ls  wbenover  they  diflVr. 
}U)i\\  ill  (he  third  Gosj>cd  and  in  the  closely  connected 
writing  the  Acts,  there  are  very  plain  marks  of  dilTcrcnt 
dornmojits  b<>ini^  n>o<l,  and  the  nnmner  in  wliich  tltey  arc 
nnited  seems  to  point  to  a  later  'late  than  A.D.  G5,  and 
to  n  purpose  that  may  be  callcil  doL^nrntic,  namely,  an  aim 
to  rucuneile  and  unite  autaj^onisiic  lendencies  iu  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

Tlu'se  Synoptical  Gospels  present  so  diflicult  a  problem, 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  pull  to  pieces  any  solution  tliat  is 
offered  than  to  supply  a  better  one.  Whatever  I  have  said 
as  to  points  on  which  Dr.  Godet's  statements  are  nnsatis- 
factoiy,  is  quite  consistent  with  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  his  scliolarship  and  a  recognition  of  tbo  information  to 
be  obtained  from  his  commentoiy.  Especially  useful  is  the 
description  he  gives  of  the  growth  of  Christian  tradition 
and  the  production  of  detached  portions  of  Ciospel  history. 
If  lie  does  not  clear  nwuy  every  ditliculty,  there  is  lY'asou 
cnoui^li  to  thank  liini,  if  lie  .-jlieds  even  a  few  ray=:  of  light 
un  topics  tliat  are  as  important  as  they  aie  obscure. 

John  W&iqut. 
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v.— ARNOLD  ON  ST.  PAUL. 

St.  Paul  and  Frot(  s(")iii,H/th;  imth  an  Essay  on  Furitaniwt 
and  tlic  Church  of  Enfjland..  l>y  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L., 
LLD.    Second  tklitiou.    Loudon.  1870. 

Mb.  Arnold's  book  has  had  many  reviewers,  l)ut  those 
have  for  tlie  most  part  confmcd  thoniselves,  not  unnaturally, 
almost  wholly  to  the  (|iU'.stioii  between  Church  and  Dissent 
which  the  book  raises.  For  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  contro- 
versial ;ind  a^jfgressive,  trailing  across  the  path  of  these  who 
are  on  ike  true  scent  after  what  of  permanent  value  is  in 
its  pag(  s,  a  more  alluhng  but  altogether  less  worthy  and 
useful  object  of  pursuit  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  many  points  raised  between  Conformists 
and  Nonconformists,  but  they  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  graver  and  more  enduring  interest  involved  in  the 
thesis  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whicli,  indeed,  is  no  less  than  this, 
that  fundamental  change  in  the  tenets  now  called  essential 
by  popular  thcoloL^y  appears  not  only  compatible  with 
Cliristiaiiity  and  tli*?  life  of  tlie  (.'hureli,  but  absolutely 
indispcii?;able  to  tlie  due  developnufiit  of  both  of  them. 

Wliat  Dr.  Newman  said  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  that  he 
discharged  his  olive-branch  as  from  a  cat,i[-ull,  would  be 
still  more  true  of  Mr.  Arnold,  if  that  engine  of  war  were 
not  &r  too  rough  for  comparison  with  Mr.  Amold*s  8^I& 
But  it  may  be  averred  that  he  deals  with  his  adveisaries  as 
Isaac  Walton  with  his  worms,  and  though  he  loves  them, 
yet  has  impaled  them.  This  is  not  a  mode  of  treatment 
as  mentally  a.s  it  is  physically  convincing ;  and  a  sort  of 
undefined  dread  that  themselves  mav  be  the  next  victims, 
unless  they  can  succeed  in  puttbig  Mr.  Arnold  down,  has 
made  many  abandon  the  true  sultject  of  the  book — St. 
Paul's  theology — and  rush,  mi'icaleulating  their  strength, 
to  defend  the  ]>osition.s  of  those  who  are  accused  of  **  a  spirit 
of  irritable  iiijustice,"  of  "  mcno  blatancy  and  truculent 
hardness,"  of  holding  "  spurious  and  degenerated  sub-forms 
of  Hebraism"  tending  to  "degenerate  into  Ibrms  lower 
yet*  We  grin  appronDgly,  or  wriggle  with  uneasiness^ 
accordingly  as  we  feel  in  us  a  freedom  from  or  conscious- 
ness of  Philistinism,  a  belief  or  disbelief  that  **  nostra  res 
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agitnr.-'  Now,  however,  that  the  wounds  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Arnold's  glittering  steel  has  gashed  are,  we  may  ho^»e, 
healing;  now  that  they  are  perhaps  finding  them  even 
salutary,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  disregara  wholly  the 

extraneous  part  of  this  book,  and  examine  only  St.  Paul 
and  his  theology,  as  well  as  the  present  theology  of  the 
Chiistian  Church,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  his  teaching; 
and  endeavour  in  sonic  dogroo  to  forecast  the  iitfluence 
upon  the  world  s  thought  which  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  yet  may  have. 

Mr.  Arnold  lias  by  no  means  gone  over  all  the  grounti 
which  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete  survey  of  tls*^ 
apostle's  life  and  works.    He  has  confined  himself  to  a  lew 
salient  points — to  those,  in  fact,  on  which  theology  has 
mainly  fixed  itself   We  shall  do  the  same,  though  touch- 
ing perhaps  lightly  on  some  few  matters  which  are  not  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  scheme ;  and  we  wish  this  paper,  Aauhl  it 
seem  inadequate,  to  be  considered  as  in  a  measoie  sap- 
plementaiy  to  those  which  have  already  iqppeared  in  these 
pages  as  reviews  of  M.  Eenan's  volumes,  "Les  Apdines* 
and  "  Saint  Paul"    And  absolutely  agreeing  not  only  with 
the  words,  but  with  tlie  whole  intent  and  spirit,  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  "  our  irrcatest  care  is  neither  for  the 
Church,  nor  for  Puntaiii-sm,  but  for  huniaa  perfection,"* 
we  will  endeavour  to  bcc  whether,  and  how  far,  we  can 
follow  Mr.  Arnold's  interpretation  of  St  Paul,  St  Paul's 
interpretation  of  Christianity,  and  how  far  an  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  one  or  the  other  may  tend  towaid  the 
realization  of  that  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned. 

But  it  must  not  he  foigotten  at  the  outset^  that  if  the 
value  of  this  litUe  treatise,  when  stripped  of  its  merely 
polemical  adornments,  will  depend  on  how&r  it  adequately 
represents  the  theological  side  of  St  Paul,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  this  same  test  of  value  may  be  pushed  further 
back,  and  the  value  of  St  Paul  be  made  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  Christ  whom  his  writings  present  to  us,  and  the 
value  of  Chri.st's  life  wholly  in  his  revelation  of  God.  For 
if  there  be  one  tiling  more  certain  than  another  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  time,  in  that  Zeit-Geist,  on  the  influence  of 
which  Mr.  Arnold  so  forcibly  insists,  it  is  that  the  idea  of 
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God  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  to  name  no 
Other,  is  very  distinctly  not  that  which  modem  Science  at 
all  agrees  to  accept  A  conflict  had  indeed  arisen,  and 
often  hnrst  out,  between  popular  religion  and  reason ;  and 
to  reason  Si  Paul  appeals^  Je8us  still  more  often  appeals, 
as  against  popular  religion  ;  but  science,  as  now  understood, 
did  Tiot  then  exist ;  and  wc  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  would  Inn  o  accepted  freely  the  conclusions  of  science, 
and  as  frankly  liave  moditiud  his  views  where  they  wero 
untenable,  as  he  diil  those  which  he  had  adopted  with  his 
Jewish  education  when  they  would  no  longer  square  with 
the  facts  of  human  life.  And  we  are,  as  we  conceive,  per- 
fectly free  to  examine  the  worth  of  any  theological  proposi- 
tion which  may  now  be  set  before  ns,  unfettered  by  the 
consideration  whether  it  does  or  does  not  tally  with  other 
propositions  which  may  be  found  in  writings  or  speeches 
which  must  always  have  a  religious,  but  neA  not  therefore 
have  a  scientific  value. 

Into  such  a  proposition  or  propositions  Mr.  Arnold  has 
condensed  what  the  Zeit-Gcist,  or  Time-Spirit,  as  it  seems  to 
him,  feels  about  the  nature  of  God.  He  endeavours  to  ;^ive 
a  short  definition,  if  we  may  so  .say,  of  God,  and  the  words 
in  which  he  does  so  are  very  remarkable. 

"Assertions  in  fjcientific  language  nrnst  .stand  the  tests  of 
scientific  exammution.  Neither  is  it  that  the  Bcioutific  sense  in 
US  xefiues  to  admit  willingly  and  rsTsrently  the  name  of  God, 
9B  a  point  in  which  the  raligions  and  the  scientific  sense  may 
meet,  as  the  least  inadequate  name  for  i?iat  universal  onh^uthidt 
the  intellect  /eeU  c^ter  0$  u  kttff,  and  the  heart  feels  after  as  a 
ben^t," 

Again : 

**  That  stream  of  tendency  hy  which  att  things  stripe  to  fidJU 
the  law  of  their  being,  and  whi<  li,  inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real 
welfare  resolves  itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  one's 
bcinf^,  man  rip;htly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  calls 
by  the  worthiest  and  mo.st  solemn  name  he  can,  which  is  God, 
science  also  might  willingly  own  for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness, 
and  call  God.  But  however  much  more  than  this  the  heart  may 
with  propriety  put  Into  its  language  respecting  Qod,  this  is  as 
much  as  science  can  with  strictness  put  there.*** 
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And  again,  with  slight  variation  in  terms:  "God — ^tho 
univei-sal  order  by  lahieh  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being."*    The  italics  are  onr& 

Kow»  whether  or  uot  we  say,  with  ^largaret  iu  Fausf, 
when  he  presented  to  her  his  soniev,  ! >  ♦  inoro  expanded 
creed,  "T>a^  ist  alles  recht  scliun  and  gut,  it  is  certainly 
impossibio  to  coucludo  with  her, 

**lTnge£ahr  sagt  das  der  Pfarrcr  auch 
Nar  mit  eiu  bischen  andom  Worten 

for  what  religion  accepts  as  axiomatic,  and  science  would 
scarce  attempt  to  disprove,  is,  that  "  order"  must  have  had 
an  orderer,  and  a  *' stream  of  tendency"  must  flow  from  a 

source. 

If,  indeed,  the  "men  of  science"  object  most  reasonably 
to  those  "men  of  religion"  who  chum  to  know  all  about 
God,  "as  if  He  were  a  man  in  the  n^xt  street,"  thf';^o  in 
their  turn  Tii  iy  not  le«5?  ronsoTiably  object  to  a  deiinition 
wliieh  seeiiis  <  veu  scioiitilically  inadequate,  in  that  it  uses 
the  same  w  oid  for  Mind  and  the  arrangements  made  by 
mind.  No  real  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  use  of 
these  undistribut^  terms.  Neither,  again,  does  it  seem  to 
US  quite  true  to  say  that  ** science  might  willingly  own  this 
stream  of  tendency  for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and 
call  it  God."  For  with  "  goodness."  science  has  no  concern, 
in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  evidently  usee 
the  term.  "By  their  fifuits  ye  shall  know  tliem,"  may  be; 
ami  we  believe  is,  an  excellent  test  to  apply  in  the  long 
run  to  the  truth  of  religious  conclu'^ionF;.  It  can,  however, 
decide  nothing  about  the  truth  of  scientihc  conclusions,  but 
only  guide  us  to  a  certain  de<^ree  in  our  applications  of 
science.  One  who  is  not  swayed  by  theoloijir  prepos.scs- 
sions,  and  who  ceriaiiily  does  not  wish  to  put  into  his  lan- 
guage respecting  God  more  than  science  can  with  strictness 
place  there,  has  spoken  of  Uim,  or  that  which  others  call 
Qod,  as  a  great  chess-player,  ready  always  to  allow  strictly 
&ir-play  to  man  engaged  in  the  game,  yet  who  never  passes 
over  and  never  pardons  a  mistake.  And  this,  which  does 
not  exclude  Mind,  and  mind  of  the  same  kind  as,  though 
infinitely  greater  than,  that  of  man,  is  a  far  more  satisfao* 
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tory  scientijk  conception  of  God  tliaii  is  Mr.  Arnold's  uni- 
versal order"  and  "  stream  of  tendency."  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  eitlier  conflicts  with  religion ;  in  fact,  wc  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  that  St  Paul's  thought  of  God  was  not 
wholly  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Huxley  on  one  side,  and  he 
might  certainly  have  accepted  Mr.  Arnold's  description  of 
II is  working;  but  such  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
indeed  that  which  the  Time-Spirit  says  of  God. 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that^  except  where  utterance  is 
extorted  from  it,  it  would  fain  say  nothing  at  all,  because 
as  yet  it  rnn  say  nothing  adequately.  It  is  also  true  to  say 
that  God'ti  imuic'diatc  workiTi'j  is  found  to  be  furtlior  hack, 
and  at  a  greater  distance  Ituin  us,  than  once  it  seemed,  so 
that  we  can  speak  of  Him  less  and  less  "as  of  a  man  in 
the  next  street"  As  the  Jew  once  feared  to  look  behind 
a  thin  veil,  lest  the  glory  of  God  should  surely  break  out 
upon  him,  so  once  au  the  world  thought  that  could  we  hut 
see  just  behind  anything  which  was  straiigc  and  unaccount- 
able, we  should  find  the  direct  interference  of  Deity.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  looked  behind  many  of  these  occurrences, 
and  may  look  behind  more ;  space  and  time  open  out  in 
ever^increasing  volumes  of  distance,  and  we  do  not  see  the 
original  of  those  laws  which  rule  all  that  once  seemed  so 
lawless,  or  the  infinite  beginning,  or  bnc^inner,  of  all  finite 
things.  Thus  science,  while  it  says  by  its  silence  that  no 
man  can  by  searching  find  out  God,  and  we  thank  it  for 
saying  so,  by  no  means  denies  Him  ;  and  while  it  refuses, 
wisely,  to  tell  us  scientifically  what  lie  is,  it  does  much  to 
rectify  and  set  aside  all  unworthy  conceptions  of  HioL  The 
Time-Spirit  may  set  aside  certain  words  and  definitions  and 
statements  of  St  Fbul ;  and  if  so,  we  think  he  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  abandon  them ;  but  it  does  not  set 
aside^  as  we  think,  the  essential  assumption  on  which  his 
whole  life  was  founded,  that  of  God  as  an  "invisible  think- 
ing principle  or  soul."*  And  this  essential  assumption  we 
thmk  Mr.  Arnold's  "  univei-sal  order"  and  "  stream  of  ten- 
dency" would  set  aside,  though  he  of  course  would  not 
We  think  that,  in  his  laudahle  Ctare  to  be  strictly  scientific, 
he  has  sto[)ped  sliort  of  wh^t  rij];id  science  would  at  least 
not  deny.   And  human  lite  is,  always  has  been,  and  always 
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must  be,  content  with  probabilities^  which  to  the  heart  aro 

certainties,  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  int^  lloctual 
conclusion In  fact,  -^vliile  science  can  accept  St  I^aul'^ 
idea  of  God  only  in  part;  whUe  his  idea  was  of  a  God  far 
more  directly  mling  his  works  than  the  Time-Spirit  will 
allow  ;  while  we  think  St  Paul  would,  in  fuller  light,  have 
accepted  mo«t  of  what  modern  science  teacli*"^.  we  do  not 
think  ho  would  acre  ]it  Mr.  Arnolds  definitiuiis,  except  as 
Ittading  to  a  conclusiuu  which  science  does  not,  so  far  as  wc 
now  see,  contradict 

The  most  important,  though  not  the  most  superficial, 
ohject  of  the  book  now  in  hand  is  to  consider  certain  doc- 
trines»  or  schemes  of  doctrine^  and  to  "compare  them,  for 
correspondence  with  facts,  and  for  scientific  validity,  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  PauL"   "  What  in  St  Paul  is  secondaiy  and 
subordinate,"  these  schemes  of  docti  ino  have  **made  primary 
and  essential ;  what  in  St  Paul  is  figure,  and  helongs  to 
the  sphere  of  feeling,"  thoy  have  "  tmusported  into  the 
sphpfo  of  intelk'ct.  and  made  formula.    On  the  other  hand, 
wliat  is  with  St  Paul  primary,"  has  been  '* treated  as  sii In- 
ordinate ;  and  what  is  with  him  thesis,  and  belonging,  so 
far  as  anything  in  religion  can  properly  be  said  thus  to 
belong,"  has  been  '  nuulo  image  and  figure."* 

The  fii-st  of  these  schemes  of  doctrine  is  uatuially  that 
known  under  the  name  of  Calvinism,  though  it  scarce 
needs  to  be  said,  that  however  certain  Protestant  Gonfes- 
sions  have  elaborated  the  doctrines  so  called,  their  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  portions  have  always  existed  in  the 
Chnrch  since  Christiimity  was  formulated,  and  call  to  their 
defence  the  mighty  avithority  of  Augustine,  chief  name  of 
a  school  never  without  great  and  worthy  representatives. 
And  while  only  professional  theologians  would  Ik;  able  to 
dissect  and  explain  tlie  whole  schorno,  its  central  a.ssertiou 
is  known  to  all,  that  "God  decrees  at  His  mere  good 
plea-sure  sotnc  men  to  f^alvation  and  others  to  reprobation." 
As  Mr.  AnioLl  puts  it  extremely  well,  "the  passiveness  of 
man,  the  activity  of  God,  aro  the  gi-oat  features  in  this 
scheme ;  there  is  very  little  of  what  man  thinks  and  does, 
veiy  much  of  what  God  thinks  and  does ;  and  what  God 
thinks  and  does  is  described  with  such  particularity,  that 
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the  figiire  we  have  used  of  the  man  in  the  next  street  can- 
not but  rvvwv  <?tron^ly  to  our  minds."* 

St.  Paul  would,  Ix^licvo,  be  extremely  astonished  at 
Calvinism  as  ex]);iiuled  in  modem  days,  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  he  did  nut  implicitly  hold  it.  If  he  held  its  eerm,  we 
Imve  a  ri<Tht  to  miiko  him  rcsponsiblo  for  its  develoiniient, 
thoiigli  we  niny  consider  that  the  couteuiplation  of  its 
development  mi^^ht  have  made  him  reconsider  his  earlier 
position.  And  a  part  of  it  we  think  he  did  hold — so  much 
as  is  contained  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  "the  passiveness  of 
man,  the  activity  of  God,"  which  are  in  fiict  a  smnmaiy  and 
condensation  of  a  large  pn '  f  his  teaching.  The  passages 
in  wliich  he  speaks  of  him.self  as  "separated  from  his  mo- 
thers womb"  by  God,  and  all  those  other  stock  passages 
about  men  in  general  on  which  Calvinism  rests,  need  not 
here  be  quoted  at  length.  It  will  be  onoiiL:h  to  refer  to  the 
OTio  imngo  of  God  as  the  Potter,  and  man  as  tlic  clay  in 
His  hand.  Of  this  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  it  nught  seem  the 
use  of  the  word  "  prothesis,"  ])urpose,  in  8t.  Pnnl's  anjument, 
sent  St.  Paul  ofl',  a.s  a  word  so  often  docs,  and  "lured  liim 
on  into  speculative  mazes,  and  involved  him  at  last  in  an 
embarrassment  from  which  he  impatiently  tore  himself  by 
the  harsh  and  nnedifying  image  of  the  clay  and  the  potter. 
Bnt  this  is  not  so/'-f  Kather,  thinks  Mr,  Arnold,  he  was 
led  into  difficulty  by  his  tendency  to  Judaize — to  regard, 
that  is,  the  Hebrew  ancient  Scriptures  as  of  sacred,  almost 
talismanic  importance.  In  these  he  found  the  idea  of 
reprobation  as  an  idea  of  .Tewisli  tin  ology ;  and  though  he 
nrver  consciously  al^andoncd  it.  it  took  a  completely  se- 
condary place  in  his  system.  "The  very  pliraso  al)ont  the 
clay  and  the  potter  is  not  Paul's  own ;  he  does  l)ut  repeat 
a  sto'  k  theolorricnl  fiirure.**  Now  admittintr  that  Paul's  use 
of  Scripture  is  ab.solutely  uncritical,  that  he  did  employ  its 
phrases  as  though  they  had  an  oracular  value,  we  snbmit 
that  tiie  stock  theological  figure  is  here  so  varied  as  to 
mnke  it  absolutely  St  Fanl's  own,  and  to  prc^sent  it  in  a 
wholly  new  light  The  figure  does  not  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  that  of  a  God  who  makes  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  destruction,  or  with  the  forek  ^  ledge  that  it 
would  be  destroyed.  Jeremiah  uses  the  metaphor  in  great- 
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est  detail.  *'  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and  bchoUl 
lit-  wioiiglit  a  work  on  the  (Innblo  stDiio.    And  the  vr"4«;el 
that  lie  was  making  becanie  marred  in  the  hand  of  the 
]Hitter;  so  he  made  it  over  uc^ain  a  different  vessel,  as 
hC'-Micfi  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  potter  to  make.     And  tli  ' 
won!  (it     huvali  came  to  me,  Baying,  Can  1  not  dral  witli 
you      this  potter,  house  of  Israel  ?  is  Jeliovah's  say  ing ; 
behoH  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  axe  you  in  hand, 
house  of  IsTael"  (Jer.  xviii  8 — 6,  Br.  Bowland  Williams' 
TranslatioiL)    Kow  the  thought  here,  as  we  think  Mr, 
Maurice  has  somewhere  pointed  out,  is  not  so  much  the 
arbitrariness  as  the  patience  of  God,  who  will  brin^  men 
to  be  what  he  would  nave  them  be  in  the  end,  as  the  potter 
eventually  twists  the  clay  to  tlie  shape  he  originally  in- 
tended, «:tubbom  socvrr  as  the  clay  may  be.    And  to  this 
iihn  Dr.  Williams  refers*  when  he  5ii^"_:ests  tliat  "tlie  fniin 
of  thought  here  helps  those  who  fln-l  in  St  Taul's  election 
a  favourable  state  instead  of  an  absolute  de.stiny."  He  him- 
self, h(nvever,  seems  to  think  that  "the  modem  notion  of 
maiTed  lives  perishing,  and  of  tlieir  materials  being  re-ca^t, 
answers  the  image  more  nearly  than  the  theological  con- 
ception of  souls  created  to  endure  prohation  and  doom." 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  St  Paul  took  this  figure,  conse* 
crated  hy  long  Hebrew  usa^  and  by  a  variety  of  writers, 
and  gave  it  a  turn  to  suit  his  own  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  a  turn  Augustinian  and  Cidvinistic.  And  this  con- 
ception seems  true  to  the  facts  of  life,  so  long  as  there  is 
not  added  to  and  blended  with  it  another  idea  which  falsi- 
fies and  confuses  it.  Our  whole  life  is  a  striTr-jV  within 
the  bars  of  an  iron  necessity,  the  only  freedom  li'uui  which 
is  acquiescence  with  our  state. 

**  The  stem  necessity  of  things 
On  every  side  our  being  rings  ; 
(Jur  on^er  aims,  still  questing  round, 
Find  exit  none  fixiin  Uiat  great  U>uiul. 
Where  once  her  law  dictates  the  way, 
Thfl  wise  thinks  only  to  obey. 
Take  life  as  she  has  ordered  it, 
Andf  come  what  may  of  it>  suhuut. 
Submit^  submit**t 


*  Hebi«v  Piopheti^  w>U,  in  loe.  cat  f  A*  H.  Cloagh. 
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Tho  very  fact  that  mind  is  free  and  can  transcend  tlie 
conditions  of  our  life, — the  very  strife  between  high  aspini- 
ti uub  and  base  desires,  linked,  as  St  rani  thought,  only  to 
thw  body,  "for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin," — the 
ph)  sical  difficulties  presented  by  place  and  time, — all  force 
on  us  the  fact  that  our  liberty  is  only  that  of  the  bird  in  a 
cage,  who  may  flutter  its  vings  and  move  indeed,  but  within 
the  limits  of  hard  iron  wireSi  And  what  is  the  prayer, 
"  Thy  will  be  done^"  but  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  our 
desires  may  be  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  boundaries 
within  which  we  are  free, — tliat  we  may  not,  to  borrow 
other  metaphors  whieli  express  the  same  truth,  dash  our- 
selves apiinst  the  thick-bos.scd  shield  of  God's  judgments, 
or  place  ourselves  under  the  grindinsf  of  his  wheels  /  What 
made  this  conception  tolerable  to  St.  I'uul  was  not,  we  think, 
that  he  held  this  doctrine  in  a  secondary  place,  nor  that 
certain  other  views  contradicted  and  corrected  it;  but,  firstly, 
that  he  did  not  hold  this  destiny,  this  necessity,  to  be  a 
mere  law,  but  a  Mind  with  which  his  own  mind  could  sym- 
pathize, and  which  his  own  mind  could  partially  understand. 
He  thought  of  God  as  of  a  "  magnified  man,"  to  use  Mr. 
Arnold's  expression,  though  he  did  not  think  of  Him  or 
talk  of  Him  '*  as  if  He  were  in  the  next  street"  He  thought 
of  llim  as  Mr  TTuxIcy  thinks  of  his  chess-player,  not  inhu- 
man tliough  stern,  not  swayed  by  weak  considerations  to 
give  liis  fellow-player  the  ganie  whun  it  is  not  fairly  won, 
but  who  knows  that  every  mistake  and  loss  will  teach  man 
to  play  better  in  future,  and  wlio  would  make  man  eventu- 
ally, w  hat  the  serpent  of  tlic  legend  falsely  promised,  "  like 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil/'  And  indeed  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  man  should  think  of  any  superior  being  except  as 
an  idealized  sel^  inadequate  as  he  knows  this  comparison 
to  be.  Justice,  Love,  Truth,  to  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
roust  be  those  same  qualities  in  God  which  man  calls  by 
those  names  in  self,  unilecked  by  those  evils  which  tarnish 
and  diminish  them  in  all  but  God. 

But  more  than  this  liumanity,  so  to  speak,  in  Cod,  ano- 
ther thought,  or  rather  absence  of  a  modern  conee[»tion, 
made  "man's  passiveness,  God's  activity,"  bearable  by  St. 
Paul,  and  by  many  in  these  days  to  whom  the  tliought  of 
the  damnatiun  of  others  would  bring  no  consolation.  There 
is  iu  iSL  I'aid  uo  tmcc  of  the  monstrous  ducUinc  of  an  etcr« 
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daI  death,  no  hint  that  he  belieTed  this  life  the  only  sphero 
for  man.  It  seems  to  ns  that  when  he  speaks  of  a  jadgmeat 

and  an  end  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  we  modems 
have  often  read  into  his  words  an  idea  of  fiiKdity  wliioli  has 
therein  no  j'lace  whatever,  nnd  wliieh  idea  of  tiuulity  alone 
forbids  th>-  lecouciliatiun  of  the  over-niastering    activity  of 
God"  wiih  tho^o  other  ]>as.sages  in  which  the  activity  of 
man  is  spukeu  ot    And  this  activity  of  man,  after  all.  only 
consists  in  such  a  resignation  of  self,  that  self- work  becomes 
God  s  work,  and  activity  pasaivenesa^  when  Grod  shall  be  aU 
in       We  do  not  think  there  is  any  veiy  great  difiefence 
between  ourselves  and  Mr.  Arnold  in  what  we  have  here 
said,  because  the  philosophy  of  no  modem  poet,  save  him 
from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  embodies  so  much  the 
sense  of  the  powerlessness  of  individual  men ;  we  only  do 
not  tlunk  he  has  quite  sufficiently  credited  St  Paul  with 
that  same  sense  of  unfreedom  which  is  the  secret  of  sndiies.-i 
passiiiL,'  into  content  for  so  many  imMe  and  as|iii-in'j;  ininfls, 
nor  hik>  he  quite  i-ealized  that  tlie  lit  11- h re  doctrine  is  that 
which  ninkes  the  distiiietinu  lu  tween  St.  Paul's  faith  and 
that  of  luuiAy  men  who  have  biised  their  teaching  on  his 
words. 

More  fully  and  cordially  do  we  agree  with  all  that  Mr. 
Arnold  says  about  the  tenet  of  Justification,  described  by 
him  thus  lucidly : 

**lt  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  adopted  and  developed  by 

Lutlit  r,  get  forth  in  tho  Confession  of  Augsboig,  aud  current 
tlirough  all  the  iK>pular  theology  of  our  day.    We  shall  lind  it 

in  almost  any  popular  hj'mn  wo  happen  to  take  By  Adam's 

fjill,  (lud's  justice  and  mercy  were  placed  in  conlUct.  God  could 
not  foil*>w  His  mercy  without  viukaing  Ilis  justice.  Chriist  by 
his  satisfaction  gave  the  Father  the  ri^'ht  and  power  to  follow  His 
mercy,  and  to  make  with  man  the  covenant  of  free  juBtification 
by  faith,  wherdiy  if  a  man  has  a  sure  tmst  and  confidenee  that 
his  sins  are  for^'iven  him  in  virtue  of  the  sati-faction  made  to 
God  for  tin  ni  by  the  death  of  Christ,  Iv'  is  held  clear  of  sin  by 
G'hI,  ;iud  admitted  to  salvation.  T)(is  doctrine  has  an  e<^>entiiil 
alhnity  with  Calvinism  ;  intlced,  Calvinism  is  but  this  <i  <ctrine 
of  original  sui  uad  justitication,  jjIus  tho  docuiuo  of  picdeothia- 
tion."* 

This  dogina  has,  it  seems  to  us,  no  agreement  with  the 
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facts  of  human  life,  no  such  truth  as  Calvinism,  wliose 
falseness  consists  in  what  is  added  ;  but  it  is  at  once  pro- 
foundly ininioml  and  prufoundly  unscientific.  It  is  unsci- 
entific, 4ii>  taking  as  the  history  of  the  starting-point  ol"  tho 
human  race  that  which  all  science  aud  all  criticism  pro- 
nounce mere  legend;  immoral,  as  making  the  innocent 
snfier  for  the  guilty,  not  because  the  innocent,  in  order  to 
do  good,  brings  himself  under  the  operation  of  zelontless 
law,  which  others  have  violated — as  some  physician  may 
expose  himself  to  contagion  to  save  persons  who  have 
brought  about  their  diseases  by  their  owu  neglect  of  sani- 
tary measures — but  as  a  deliVxn-ate  arran[^PTnent  1>y  which 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  sins  lu'vur  done.  It  lias  tin; 
immorality  nho  of  conscious  fiction,  since  according  to  llic 
theory,  Ciuist,  l)»'ing  divine,  cannot  die,  it  was  impossible 
lie  should  be  holik  n  of  death  ;  and  therefore  not  to  have 
done  what  he  is  said  to  have  done  would  have  been  tho 
deepest-dyed  selfishness,  while  in  the  doing  was  scant  merit. 
The  substitution  scheme  makes  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
void  of  all  its  infinite  beauty  and  pathos,  and  reduces  it  to 
a  level  far  below  the  noble  sacrifice  of  many  a  heroic,  but 
not  transcendently  virtuous,  man. 

But,  says  one — "Objectors  to  the  vicai-ious  atonement 
of  Christ  are  all  open  to  the  clmrge  of  tliis  fallacy,  that* 
they  draw  an  analogy  of  the  duty  of  one  man  to  nnother, 
to  deride  that  God  as  a  OovLrnor  of  the  world  can  for- 
give sin  without  an  ex|»iation  ;  whereas  the  true  analogy, 
if  any  is  allowable,  is  to  the  dealing  of  a  government  with 
the  individual.  And  a  government  to  be  justified  must 
enforce  the  |H-aLdties  of  transgression  against  its  laws."  Now 
it  is  quite  true  that  there  ai'c  some  violations  of  the  laws  of 
society  which  are  visited  by  money  payment,  and  the  law 
is  not  too  careful  to  inquire  whether  or  not  these  are  paid 
by  the  delinquent ;  but  to  transfer  this  to  God  is  to  confuse 
the  whole  difference  between  crime  and  sin,  and  make  our 
admitted  human  miscarriages  of  justice  the  rule  by  which 
works  a  just  and  light  cons  God.  With  the  objection  hinted 
in  the  words  just  quoted,  "if  any  analogy  is  allowable,"  wo 
have  dealt  already  in  laying  it  down  that  words  must  monn 
the  same  when  applied  to  God  and  man.  if  they  are  to  have 
a  meaning  of  any  sort.  Now  if  wt-  tlinu_iht  that  St.  Paul's 
teaching  indeed  revolved  round  this  centml  doctrine,  which 
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cannot  be  qualified,  and  rendered,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion, harmful  or  hamlesa  by  what  is  added  or  not  added  to 
it,  since  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  whole  or  denied  as  a 
whole,  we  shotild  incline  to  think  his  whole  philosophy  and 
theology  "suspect"  But  we  do  not  think  this  doctrine  is 
there,  and  agree  most  cordially  with  all  that  Mr.  Arnold 
says  on  tliis  point  After  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  St.  Paul's  aignment  in  the  Epistle  to  the  iiomans, 
he  snms  up  thus : 

"The  liistorical  tmn^Tossion  of  Adam  oceapiesp  it  wiU  bo 

observed,  in  Paid's  ideas,  by  no  meaDS  the  primary,  ftindamont;!!, 
all-important  place  which  it  holds  in  the  i(lc<is  of  Piii  itimisio. 
*  Thia  is  our  original  sin,  the  bitter  rtxit  of  all  our  actual  trans- 
gressions, in  thought,  word  and  deed.'    Ah  no  !    Paul  did  not 
go  to  the  book  of  Genesis  for  his  authentic  informatioii  on  this 
head.   He  went  to  experience  for  it    *  /  m^,*  he  aaysi  *  a  law  in. 
my  members  lighting  against  the  law  of  my  mind  and  bringing 
me  into  captivity.*    Tliis  is  the  essential  testimony  resi>ecting 
the  rise  of  sin  to  Paul — Xho  rise  of  it  in  liis  own  heart,  and  in 
the  l)oart  of  all  the  men  who  lu  ar  liim.    At  quite  a  later  stage 
in  liis  conception  of  the  religious  life,  in  ^uite  a  subordinaio 
capacity,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  fllnstnition,  comes  in  the 

allusion  to  Adam,  and  to  what  \b  called  original  sin.  He 

entirely  subordinates  it  to  his  purpose  of  illustration,  using  it 
just  as  he  might  have  used  it  had  he  belifvocl,  which  undoubt- 
edly lu'  (lid  imt,  thfit  it  was  merely  a  pymbolical  le':,'eiid,  though 
a  very  priiuitive  and  protound  one,  as  well  as  perfectly  familiar 
to  himself  and  his  hearers.  '  Think,*  he  says,  *  how  iu  Adam's 
fall  one  man's  one  transgression  involved  all  men  in  a  punish- 
ment j  then  estimate  the  blessedness  of  our  boon  in  Chiis^  where 
one  man's  one  i  i^litoousness  involves  a  world  of  transgressors  in 
blessing  T  This  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine  of  corruption  inhe- 
rited through  Adam's  fall ;  it  is  a  rheUuical  use  of  Adam's  £ip 
iu  a  passing  allusion  to  it."* 

He  uses  the  legend,  iu  fact,  just  as  he  used  that  of  the 
.  rock  which  followed  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 

wildmiof^^,  and  much  ns  a  modern  Englishman  might  use 
OTin  of  SliJiku.speare's  hi.storicnl  incidents,  neither  affirming 
nor  (li  iiying  the  truth  of  what  is  Iheruin  stated,  because 
neither  the  truth  or  falsehood  alloets  the  rhetorical  arffu- 
ment    He  attributes  of  course  a  greater  sanctity  to  the 
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Bovace  whence  he  drew  the  story,  aiid  no  doubt  believed  it 
himself;  but  it  would  not  greatly  have  affected  him,  and 
certainly  not  his  use  of  it,  had  it  been  proven  falsa 

In  both  the  schemes  of  doctrine  we  have  considered,  faith 
plays  an  important  part  "As  soon  as  the  elect  have  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  tlmt  is  as  soon  as  they  give  their  consent 
heartily  and  repentantly  in  the  sense  of  deserved  condemna- 
tion to  the  covenant  of  grace,  God  justifies  them  by  im- 
puting to  ihern  that  perfect  ohedience  which  Christ  gave  to 
the  law,  and  tlie  satisfaction  also  which,  upon  the  cross, 
Christ  gave  to  justice  in  their  name."*  "God  gives  in  a 
moment  such  a  faith  in  the  blood  of  His  Son  as  translates 
us  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holi- 
ness and  happiness-^f  And  of  this  same  word  faith,  St 
Paul's  writings  are  also  full  Did  he  mean  by  faith  in  Christ 
*  what  is  meant  by  those  who  hold  either  side  of  what  is 
called  by  Mr.  Arnold  Puritan  doctrine?  He  thinks,  and 
wo  agree  with  him,  that  St.  Paul  meant  nothing  of  the  sort 
lie  identified  himself  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  by  so  doings 
"  he  found  a  point  in  which  the  mighty  world  (jutside  man, 
and  the  weak  world  inside  him,  seemed  to  comlnne  for  his 
palv.'ition.  The  Btruggling  stream  of  duty,  Mhich  had  nut 
volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  suddenly  rein- 
forced by  the  immense  tidal  wave  of  sympathy  and  emo- 
tion."}: 

The  idea  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  condensed 
a  few  lines  below  into  a  definition — **  fast  attachment  to  an 
unseen  power  of  goodness,"  or,  as  it  might  be  also  worded, 
a  faeuUtf  of  realmng  an  ideaL  This  is  what^  as  we  believe^ 
St  Paul  meant  by  faith ;  and  "fast  attachment  to  an  unseen 
power  of  goodness,"  is  an  altogether  better  wording  than  the 
somewhat  obscure  one  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,"  This  ideal,  this  unseen  power  of  goodness,  was  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  had  never  seen,  to  whose  pure  and  idealized 
manhood  liis  thoughts  perhaps  insensibly  and  unconsciously 
joined  all  that  hail  been  said  in  his  Scrij)tures  of  a  divine 
word  and  an  anointed  king.  And  in  so  doing  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  the  Time-Spirit  of  his  own  days, 
which  as  the  sacred  nation  fell  to  pieces  occupied  itself 
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more  and  more  with  tmriscend^^ntal  hopes  of  a  coming  king- 
dom of  G(kI.  J>ut,  as  Mr,  Ai  in'M  says  most  truly.  "  For 
us,  wlnj  api>in;tfh  Christianity  throut^h  a  schulaslic  Uicology, 
it  Li  Christ's  diviuiLy  which  estahlishes  his  hoing  without 
sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached  OHristianity  through  his 
personal  experience,  it  was  Christ's  beittg  without  sin  which 
Gstahlished  his  divinity.  The  large  and  complete  concep- 
tion of  righteousness  to  which  he  Idmself  had  slowly  and 
late,  and  only  by  Christ's  help,  awakened,  in  Christ  he 
seeniod  to  see  existing  absolutely  ami  naturally.  The  devo- 
tion to  this  conception  ...  of  which  he  hini>elf  was  strongly 
and  deeply  conscious,  he  saw  in  Christ  still  stronji^er  by  far, 
and  deeper  than  in  hiin«!elf.  But  tor  atlaiuini;  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  for  rea<'hiM"  au  ahs^jlule  cmirorniity  with  the 
moral  order  and  with  Uuds  will,  he  saw  no  such  inipnteiice 
existing  in  Christ's  case  as  his  own.  .  .  .  As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  spirit  ol  Gud,  says  Paul,  are  the  suns  of  God.  If 
this  is  so  with  cvcu  us,  who  live  to  God  so  feebly,  and  who 
tender  such  an  imperfect  obedience,  how  much  more  is  he 
who  lives  to  God  entirely,  and  who  renders  an  unalterable 
obedience,  the  unique  and  only  Son  of  God."*  Equally  ex* 
cellent  is  what  is  said  of  PauVs  application  to  Jesus  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  divine  Logos  and  of  the  Messiah  To  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  faith,  St  Paul  gradually  added 
a  meaning  of  his  own — identification  with  Christ 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  witli  the  problem  of  his 
^vhQle  religious  life,  so  faras  itdependedon  his  mental orpiTii- 
zalion.  It  is  often  held  tliat  the  mystical  man  is  vini>ra<  i ical ; 
but,  like  many  other  hasty  generalizations,  this  is  very 
partially  true.  St.  Paul  was  thoroutrhly  practical;  in  fact, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  "  his  oiiginality  lies  in  the  efTort  to 
make  the  significance  of  all  the  processes,  however  mystical, 
of  the  religious  liie  palpable  even  to  the  intellect,  "f  and  so 
bear  directly  on  daily  actions ;  but  thei'e  was  a  tinge  of  mys- 
ticism through  his  whole  natura  We  employ  the  word 
mysticism,  and  its  cognate  terms,  as  involving  the  idea 
not  merely  of  initiation  into  something  hidden,  but,  beyond 
this,  of  an  intevnil  manifestation  of  tit'  Divine  to  the  intui- 
tion or  in  the  teeUug  of  the  seciudud  soul.'  |   This  mys- 
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tical  side  of  St.  Paul's  relip^ioii  he  clothed  in  words  which 
wliole  Christian  Church  since  his  time  lias  in  a  mim- 
sure  adopted — words  whirli  science  crniniH  sanction,  but 
the  heart  can  surely  aj>}a'cheiul  ontMiuss  with  Christ.  For 
hinj,  no  doubt,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  lull,  complete  and  sufli- 
cient  revelatioii  of  God  to  bis  soul,  was  a  liuk,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  the  only  link,  by  which  his  humanity  might 
aUy  itself  to  the  Godhead ;  he  could  be  one  with  Christ, 
and  Christ  was  one  with  God.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  ask,  or  even  think,  whether,  in  eo  far  as  lie  subdued  self, 
and  followed  the  divine  law  he  perceived  in  him  warring 
with  the  tendencies  to  evil,  he  would  or  would  not  have 
atlaiuud  to  union  with  the  divine,  even  if  Jesus  had  not 
lived  and  died.  Such  a  question  would  have  been  emi- 
nently beside  the  mark  ;  iie  knew  how  he  had  attained  to 
a  higher  lile  than  ever  before  ;  he  had  done  so  by  sym}>alhy 
with  Jesus,  and  he  proclaimed  his  way  of  apprehending 
God  as  an  all-sufficient  way.  He  did  not  dream  of  inquir- 
ing  whether  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  final  revelation  of  God 
to  every  human  soul ;  but  he  threw  bis  whole  heart  into 
the  service  of  the  highest  he  saw,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's noble  words,  applied  to  heavenly,  not  earthly,  love ; 
but  with  him  the  devotion  was  given,  which  in  the  poem 
the  speaker  bad  failed  to  give. 

"Ah,  my  Co.]  ! 
What  mii^'ht  I  not  have,  made  ut  ihy  lair  world 
Hod  I  hut  lovud  Thy  liighcst  creature  here  i 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest ; 
It  sarely  was  ui}'  profit  had  I  known ; 
It  would  have  been  my  pleasure  had  I  seen : 
We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it.*' 

And  as  he  bad  opposed  the  religious  sentiment  which 
had  gathered  round  Jesus,  whom  now  he  recognized  as  the 
gloritied  T.ord  of  his  soul,  yet  felt  that  this  was  fc»i'given, 
burnt  away  in  the  llarnes  of  his  new  love,  his  thought  mii:lit 
have  clothed  itself  iu  other  most  appropriate  words  iu  the 
same  poem : 

"And  bit  5;si  '1  bo  the  Kiii^:^,  who  hath  forgiven 
!My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down  sin. 
And  bo  his  mato  heroaftor  in  the  heavoos 
Itcforo  hi<$b  God." 
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But  St.  Paul's  "genius  for  gadliness,"  as  to  a  lai^e  extent 
it  wRs  satisticd  before  he  became  a  Christian,  so  would  liave 
been  satisfied  with  whatever  better  religion  came  in  his 
way,  and  it  for  a  time  would  have  seemed  to  him  ahsolnfe 
and  final  troth.  We  do  not  of  conrse,  in  saying  this^  forget 
his  own  assertions  that  he  was  "  chief  of  sinners"  and  the 
like ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  rate  him  at  his 
own  low  standard,  nor  even  that  he  at  other  times  and  in 
other  moods  would  thus  have  rated  himself    Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Positivist  sol  tool  of  religion  have  used  this,  to 
us  in-lubitable,  character! ^ti('  of  St.  Paul  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  Master.    Their  aryumeat  is,  in  fat't,  this  :  Paul 
being  very  great,  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  pmctical 
mind  into  the  religion  whicli  was  at  hand  ;  found  it  weak 
and  lelt  it  strong  ;  shewed,  m  lact,  his  own  power  by  what 
he  made  of  a  name  in  itself  of  no  great  worth ;  and  so, 
with  consisteni^,  they  have  left  ont  of  their  calendar  the 
very  name  of  Jesus,  and  consecrated  a  month  to  PauL  To 
va,  however,  the  aigument  seems  to  bear  the  other  way. 
If  Paul,  being  so  greats  was  so  overpowered  and  penetrat^ 
with  the  rumoured  sanctity  of  him  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  as  to  wish  to  lose  his  whole  individuality  and  merge  his 
very  self  in  the  self  of  another,  we  may  take  his  testimony 
to  the  infinite  grace  and  lovcableness,  the  divine  charm  and 
winning  power  of  him,  who  even  so  early  in  Chnrch  history 
had  taken  his  place  as  the  point  in  which  met  and  were 
fused  tlie  liuman  and  divine. 

But  tliis  is  not  to  say  that  those  many  fair  souls  which 
do  not  accept  religion  according  to  the  ]>attern  ot  St  Paul, 
even  supposing  they  interpret  him  aright,  are  therefore 
alien  from  Christ,  or  even  that  those  who  think  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  not  a  final  revelation,  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  God  in  their  souL  St  Paul  would  have  been 
the  first  to  protest  against  such  teaching  as  tins  ;  and,  in 
iact,  there  are  passages,  notably  1  Cor.  xv.  23 — 28,  which 
seem  to  imply  that  even  in  his  own  view  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  might  be  a  temporary  dispensation.  lie  certainly 
himself  varied  most  largely  in  his  view  of  what  tliat  king- 
dom  shonld  Ije  ;  lie  certainly  aduiitted  vast  diffenjncos  within 
the  religion  lie  preached  ;  can  we  think  lie  would  have  nar- 
rowed religion  itself  to  one  ])liase  of  it,  and  that  phase  to 
Pauline  doctrine,  even  if  we  couhl  make  sm'c  of  knuwiiig 
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exactly  "  what  St.  Paul  thought,  a  raan  so  separated  from 
us  by  time,  race,  training  and  circumstances"?  • 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Arnold's  ebtiuiate  of  this  theology. 
No  one  who  has  studied  St.  Paul  ever  so  superficially  can 
have  foiled  to  see  that  the  reaurrection  from  the  dead  is  the 
key-stone  of  his  system.  The  ordinaiy  sense  which  these 
words  hear  is»  no  donb^  that  of  Chrisf  s  hodily  resurrection 
on  earth  after  his  pliysical  death  on  the  crosSi  and  St.  Paul 
is  taken  to  yneau  that  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
the  pledge  of  the  believer's  bodily  resurrection  in  a  future 
world.  Tt  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is 
tJw  stumbling-block  alike  of  modem  science  and  Tiir^dcrn 
criticism.  It  would  require  a  treatise  even  to  suinmarize 
the  dilliculties  presented  by  this  miracle,  over  and  above 
those  involved  in  the  conception  of  miracle  at  all.  Not 
only  does  criticism  find  the  accounts  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cilable, not  only  does  it  find  these  irreconcilable  statements 
ifur  more  inwoven  with  and  inseparable  firom  the  story  of 
the  Gospels  than  those  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus» 
but  it  also  &il8  to  see  how  the  resuscitation  of  a  corrupted 
body  can  be  inferred  from  that  of  one  which,  ex  hi/jwtJiesit 
saw  no  corruption.  Not  only,  again,  does  science  find  tha^ 
since  corruption  begins  in  the  human  body  fsofsn.  the  very 
moment  that  life  ceases,  the  death  on  the  cross  was  either 
no  real  death,  or,  which  seems  abhorrent  alike  to  n  asnn 
and  feelin^%  life  was  restored  again  to  that  which  had  begun 
to  rot ;  not  only  was  another  and  .abiding  niimcle  re(inired 
to  prevent  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  gaping  wounds, 
but  the  very  laws  of  time  and  space  and  gravity  were  sus- 
j)eDded,  so  far  as  the  body  of  Jesus  was  concerned.  The 
insistance,  as  it  generally  appears,  on  the  resurrection  by 
St  Pftul,  brings  this  farther  difficulty.  If  he  dropped  out 
of  sight  so  completely  the  miraculous  birth,  that  it  may 
seem  doubtftd  if  he  even  heard  of  it ;  if  he  makes  little  or 
nothing  of  all  but  this  of  the  evidential  side  of  Christianity 
as  it  was  presented  to  him,  so  that  it  would  even  seem  that, 
taking  him  as  onr  interpreter  of  Christianity,  we  might  dis- 
believe or  ignore  what  he  did  not  know,  or,  knowing,  left  on 
one  side, — all  the  more  important  becomes  that  on  which  he 
insi.«tR  over  aTid  over  a'_^'iin  with  such  vigour  and  persistence. 
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Mr.  Arnold  cuts  the  knot  boldly.  He  does  not  of  course 
deny  that  St  Paul  held  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  resur* 
rection  of  Jesus.  Had  he  **been  asked  whether  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  its  physical  and  miracu- 
lous sense,  as  well  as  in  his  own  spiritual  and  mystical 
sense,  he  would  liave  replied  with  entire  confidence  that  he 
did  Very  likely  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  him  to 
imagine  his  theology  without  it.  But 

"Below  the  surface  stream,  Rhallow  and  light, 
Of  ^vllf\t  wo  fiat/  we  feci  ;  below  the  etrean), 
As  ]i-lit,  of  what  we  i/dii/c  we  feel, — then'  tl-'ws, 
Willi  iioi.icless  current  strong,  obscure  and  deep. 
The  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed 

and  by  this  alone  we  ai'e  truly  characterized."*  Ho  procs  on 
to  shew  that  St.  Paul  really  held  the  rosurrectivin  inaiuly  iu 
its  mystical  sense ;  that  as  the  only  true  life  for  him  was 
mortification  of  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  by  the  spirit,  and 
obedience  to  righteousness,  and  true  deaUi  the  living  after 
the  flesh,  so  "resurrection  is  the  rising  ^nthin  the  sphere  of 
our  visible  earthly  existence  from  death  in  this  sense  to 
life  in  this  sense-^t  But  whUe,  of  course,  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  the  mystical  sense  of  Christ's  resurrection 
was  very  prominent  in  Paul's  mind,  and  was  that  on 
which  he  insisted  with  rrference  tn  tlic  l»e]irv<'r.  we  attri- 
bute a  far  groator  iniportunce  to  lii.s  faith  in  the  physical 
ami  iiiiraciilciis.  Ih;  also  believed,  no  doiiltt,  in  our  own 
physical  resurrec  tion  in  the  same  material  bodies  as  we  \mt 
oil  ill  death,  but  felt  the  weakness  of  insisting  on  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  as  a  pi-oof  of  this,  lie  nee,  in  liis  great 
chapter  on  tliis  special  subject,  he  speaks  generally  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  for  detail  draws  an  analog}'  from 
the  germination  of  seed — not  indeed  a  satisfactory  one,  but 
one  of  which  it  was  by  no  means  likely  that  any  roan  would 
then  see  the  inadequacy.  Whoever  has  read  attentively 
Locke's  note  on  Identity  and  Diversity  will  remember  the 
inextricable  confusion  in  which  he  involves  lus  antagonist, 
the  Dishop  of  Worcester,  with  regard  to  the  revivification 
of  matter  and  the  firowth  of  the  seed,  but  will  remember 
also  that  the  Bishop's  intcrjuelation  of  St,  Paul  is  after  all 
what  St.  Paul,  not  being  a  scientiiic  man,  probably  meant ; 
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and  lliat,  as  Locke  hiniiseU  admitted  that  "  lu  the  Scripture 
we  find  little  revelation  of  natural  philosophy,"*  the  Bishop 
is  not  the  only  person  whose  arguments  axe  overthrown. 

That  PaiiFs  bielief  in  a  physical  rising  of  Jesns  is  veiy 
far  more  important  than  Mr.  Arnold  admits  it  to  be,  is  - 
clear  to  ns  from  this  consideration,  that  the  spiritual  idea 
is  in  Paul's  tlieology  based  on  the  natural  idea,  as  entirely 
as  thn  spiritii  !!  '  inception  of  Clirist  is  based  on  tlicnatuml 
lite  of  Jesus.  11"  tlio  lifi^  of  Je^ns  had  no  r(<nl  cxi.slence, 
then,  however  more  impoitaut  ami  i^romiiHMit  may  be  the 
ideas  of  ISIessiah  and  the  inciunate  Logos,  they  iall  for  llio 
time  to  tlie  ground,  uubuUiv.>wed  by  the  human  life  ;  and 
so  St  Paul's  whole  argument  for  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  the  believer  is  based  on»  and  stands  or  falls  with,  the 
physical  rising  of  Jesus.  We  do  not^  of  course,  mean 
that  this  is  the  true  argument  against  a  life  of  sin,  or  the 
only  one  St.  Paul  could  have  used  had  others  seemed  to 
him  needful,  but  it  is  that  he  dors  use,  and  it  seems  to  him 
valid  and  sufficient.  P>ut  though  we  insist  on  this,  as 
considering  that  Mr.  Arnold  credits  St  Paul  with  tho 
spirit  of  our  age  rather  than  his  oun,  and  thnt  iz^rowth 
in  reb'{:^inn  is  hindored  rntliir  than  ad\.inrcd  ly  t'(jreing 
the  mt'ii  nf  tin'  I'.iblf  to  speak  with  mi»tifrn  toiiLjiies  and 
think  with  muduiii  Liaius,  yet,  once  having  a.sscilcd  that 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  resurrection  was  more  prominent 
than  he  allows  it  to  be  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  we  are 
cordially  at  one  with  him  in  all  that  he  says  of  the  mystical 
aspect  And  simply  strengtheuing  the  word  acc(^ted  in  the 
following  passage,  we  regard  the  greater  part  of  it  as  a  most 
admimble,  tme  and  complete  criticism  on  the  progress  of 
St  Paul's  teaching,  from  the  crude  and  material  views  of 
his  earlier  Christianity  to  the  vaguer  but  more  spiritual 
utterances  of  "  Paul  tho  aged." 

"  That  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  accejded  tho  physical  miracle  of 
Ghrist^s  resurrectiou  and  ascension  as  a  part  of  the  signs  and 

wou<lf'r55  wliich  accompmiicd  Christianity,  there  can  bo  no  doubt. 
Just  in  the  Rfimo  iiiamier  iio  accepted  tho  cachiiioloL, y,  as  it  is 
rnllcd,  of  liis  nation — their  doctrine  ot  tlio  final  Ihnigs,  and  of 
the  summons  by  a  trumpet  in  tho  sky  to  jud^jmont ;  he  aeeepted 


*  An  Bany  omioenung  fluiBMi  Uttd«nlinii^iig,  22nd  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  358. 
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Satan,  liicrarchies  of  aTi;^M'ls,  and  an  approaching  eml  of  the  u  <>rLf. 
What  wo  deny  is,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  former  givcjs  lua 
teaching  its  essential  characters  any  more  than  his  acceptance  of 
the  latter.**   [Here,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  we  ventare  in  some 

degree  to  difler.]  "We  should  but  be  continuing  with  strict 
Iq^cal  development  Paul's  essential  line  of  thought,  if  we  said 
that  the  true  ascension  and  glorified  reign  of  Christ  was  the 
triumph  and  reign  of  his  spirit,  of  hLs  real  life,  for  m*>r>  r-i- 
Uve  u/icr  Itiit  tif.aih  on  llui  cruas  than  hi/yre  it ;  and  that  iu  this 
sense  most  truly  hoj  and  all  who  jieneTere  to  the  end  as  he  did, 
are  'sown  in  weakness,  bat  raised  in  power.'  Panl  himself^  how* 
ever,  did  not  distinctly  contiime  his  thought  thus,  and  neither 
will  we  do  80  for  him.  How  far  Paul  himself  knew  that  he  had 
gone  in  his  irrcsifitiblo  Lent  to  find,  for  each  of  the  data  of  his 
religion,  tliat  si<lo  of  nn>ral  and  spiritual  signilicance  which  as  a 
mere  sign  and  wonder  it  had  not  and  could  not  have — what  data 
he  himself  was  conscious  of  having  transferred,  through  following 
this  benfc^  from  the  first  rank  in  importance  to  the  sectmd— we 
cannot  know  with  any  certainty.  That  the  bent  existed,  that 
Panl  felt  it  cxi.sti  d,  and  that  it  establishes  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  earliest  Ejiistles  and  tlie  latest,  is  beyond  question. 
Alii'.idy,  in  the  »Socoud  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  declares 
that  tliougli  he  had  heretofore  known  Cliriet  after  the  flesh,  yet 
henceforth  ho  knew  hiui  •  no  more ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  accordingly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of  dwelling  on  the 
miraenlons  Christ,  on  the  descent  into  hell,  and  on  the  ascent 
into  heaven,  and  fixes  the  attention  solely  (?)  on  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  effe*  t^  produced  by  an  acquaintance  with  it. 
In  the  same  Epistle,  in  like  manner,  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
whicli,  t  >  the  Thctssalonians,  ho  described  the  advent  iu  such 
material  i/Aug  and  popularly  Judaic  language,  has  become  ^  right- 
eonsness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  holy  spirit**** 

Tliore  are  scattered  throughout  this  little  trcntise  many 
gems  of  happy  and  discriminating  criticism,  such  as  "Paul 
knows  nothing  of  a  sacrificial  atonement ;  what  Paul  knows 
of  h  a  reconciling  sacrifice."'t'  "  Tlie  endless  words  wasted 
upon  sandijicationt  a  magical  fdling  witli  goodness  and 
holinesa,  flow  from  a  mere  mistake  in  translating ;  hyiaviioQ 
means  consecration,  a  setting  apart  to  holy  service."!  But 
we  must  quote  no  more ;  our  readers  have  seen,  or  surely 
will  see,  the  book ;  and  what  we  have  written  is  enough,  or 
more  than  enough,  to  aid  the  examination  of  it  We  should 
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be  glatl  to  see  it  reprinted,  expanded  by  a  paraphrase, 
wliicU  Mr.  Arnold  could  do  so  well,  of  the  harder  passages 
of  the  leading  Epistles,  docked  of  personalities.  We  smile 
at  these  in  a  Mi^gasine  article,  bat  they  blemish  a  perma^ 
nent  work,  especially  because,  like  most  sharp  saylu^o,  thuy 
fail  now  and  then  in  being  strictly  accnrateL  For  instance : 
"Last  came  the  inteipreter,  in  whose  slowly  relaxing  grasp 
we  stiU  lie, — the  heavy-handed  Protestant  Philistina  Sin- 
cere, gross  of  perception,  prosaic,  he  saw  in  Paul's  mystical 
idea  of  man*s  investiture  with  the  righteousness  of  God, 
nothiTi^  hut  a  strict  legal  transaction,  and  reserved  all  his 
imagination  fur  liell  and  the  Now  Jerusalem,  and  his  fore- 
taste of  them."  *  It  was  a  worthier  and  more  imaginative 
antagonist  than  a  mere  heavy-handed  Protest aut  I'hilisliue, 
who  returned  our  own  copy  with  the  follu\'. mg  words,  not 
the  less  touching  because  we  so  absolutely  disagree  with 
much  that  they  say  and  all  that  they  imply. 

*'  The  reconciliation-by-examplc  scheme  may  seem  a  bcuutiful 
one ;  it  is  a  raiioual  one,  one  for  the  wise  of  the  earth,  for  tho 
intelloetaal;  bat  I  do  not  beUere  it  will  ever  give  real  peace  here^ 
or  that  it  contains  a  oonBtrainiiig  motive  to  regenerate  the  life. 
The  ^conciliation  by  non-impntation  (2  Cor.  y.  19)  and  justifi- 
cation  *  freely  by  His  grace,*  may  be  perverted  into  a  formula  by 
hypocrites  and  mere  professors ;  but,  wlieii  cmbmced  in  tho  lieart^ 
is  a  well  of  wat<?r  springing  up  to  everlasting  Ufo.  If  tho  formor 
be  true,  tiieii  the  love  of  ail  thut  la  self-Bacriiic-ing  constrains  me, 
and  I  live  to  the  spirit  of  aelf-eacrifioe  in  Sociatoe,  my  teodien^ 
my  friends,  and  pre-eminendy  in  Christ  If  the  liiMer,  then 
Christ  only  is  tlw  author  of  salvation,  and  he  only  is  entitled  to 
the  loving  self-dedication  which  testifies  to  my  gratitude.  For- 
give mo  for  going  on.  I  look  upon  Mr.  Arnold's  book  with 
pain,  as  an  instrument,  however  unintentionally,  for  robbing  our 
Bles&od  ^Master  of  tho  travail  of  His  Soul.  1  iiupe  1  do  not  pain 
you  by  what  I  say ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  return  the  book,  and 
leave  the  impression  with  yon  that  I  admired  it^  ot  thought  it 
oonld  help  our  Loid'a  oaiiae.**f 

These  woid8»  written  as  thOT  aie  by  a  layman,  who  is 
not  a  Puritan,  in  'Mx.  Arnold^  sense  of  the  wozd,  nor  a 
Philistine,  lead  to  the  thonght  how  far  the  assnmption 

which  underlies  aU  the  lest  of  this  treatise  is  true,  that 
Puritanism  only  is  responsible  for  the  scheme  of  theology 
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which  is  treated  with  so  great  scorn.  Mr.  Arnold's  point 
i9|  that  Puhtanism,  ia  Dissent^  exists  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
pagating these  very  opinions  of  St  i*aul  which  are  here 
shewn  not  to  bo  his  at  all,  and  that  tliorofnrc  Dissent  has 
no  Infti.<  fifaiif^i ;  "vrhile  the  "historic  Church,"  altlioiigh  no 
doubt  holding  tlicse  same  views,  did  not  come  into  exist- 
ence for  the  sake  of  propagating  them,  is  therofore  more 
free  to  modify  its  tenets,  and  has  in  it  more  ^jower  of 
growth.  And  there  is  here  given  us  an  interesting  little 
sketch  of  the  variouB  attempts  made  to  render  more'strbi'- 
gent  than  they  now  are  the  formnlaiies  of  the  historic 
OhuTch,  tending  to  prove  that  "the  Obuich  as  regards  doo* 
trine  was  for  opening  ;  Puritanism  was  for  narrowing."* 

But  Mr.  Arnold's  historic  sketch  is  incompleta  If  anj 
congr^tions  stand  out  as  those  to  whom  pre-eminently 
the  name  Puritan  would  apply,  it  is  certainly  those  who 
fiecedetl  from  the  Church  of  England  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uuil'ormity.  These,  becoming  Disseutt!i"s,  held 
together  to  a  large  extent  in  their  previous  congi'egations, 
and  built  chapels  in  wliich  to  worsliip,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Puritan  ministers  who  had  seceded  with  them. 
Having  felt  the  constraint  of  the  formularies  which  had 
squeezed  them  out^  they  inserted  no  conditions  of  doctrine 
in  the  trust-deeds  of  their  chapels ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  fouudeis  and  earliest  ministets  of  those  chapels 
believed  they  would  continue  to  the  end  Presliyteriaii  md 
Puritan,  not  only  in  organization  but  in  doctrina  The 
upshot  of  this  secession,  however,  has  been,  that  these 
Puritan  congregations  have  moved  a  great  deal  faster  than 
the  historic  Church,  and  have  become,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, "  Unitarian"  in  their  theology  ;  that  is,  as  all  the 
world  luiows,  untied  to  any  "scheme  of  theolog}'"  what- 
ever, and  free  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Time-Spirit, 
which  is,  as  we  think,  none  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whithereoever  it  may  lead.  It  is  by  no  means  always  true 
to  say  that  Puritanism  necessarily  continues  to  uphold  that 
dogma  for  the  support  of  which  it  began  to  exists  nor  that 
it  always  existed  only  for  the  sake  of  dogma ;  there  are^ 
we  think,  distinct  signs  that  the  coherence  which  now 
exists  between  Crongr^tionalist  churches  is  giving  wi^«  and 
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that  these,  more  and  more  arrowing  independent  congre- 
gations, will  insensibly  follow  the  same  line  which  the 
Kni^lisli  Presbyterian  churches  have  already  taken. 

Timt  the  Time-Spirit  has  more  effect  on  the  Church  of 
England,  in  spite  oi  her  Articles,  than  on  most  of  the  Non- 
conformist Churches,  we  do  not  dispute ;  a  finn  belief  in 
the  &ct  seems  indeed  the  ^^reatest  leason  why  those  persons 
already  witidn  its  boiindanes  should,  if  t^ey  conscientiously 
can,  still  adhere  to  it  But  it  by  no  means  seems  to  ns  so 
trae  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Arnold,  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
attacks  and  strives  to  shew  are  not  those  of  St  .Paul,  are 
buttressed  more  firmly  by  Puritanism  than  by  the  historic 
Church  or  Churches.  Calvinism,  in  its  naked  form,  no 
doubt  is  so,  but  only  because  the  Time-Spirit  rejects  this 
most  \itterly  and  avowedly,  and  because,  while  our  higher 
education  is  to  so  large  an  extent  still  practically  contined 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  ministry  of  Dissent  is 
greatly  shielded  from  the  salutary  influences  of  that  Spirit 
But  the  vast  majority  of  pulpits  in  the  Church  of  England 
ring  with  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  in  its  coarsest  form ; 
the  bleeding  crucifix  in  every  Eoman  Church  draws  the 
attention  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  death,  rather 
than  to  the  holy  li£^  of  Jesus ;  while  the  historic  Church 
seasons  of  Easter  and  Ascension-tide,  of  which  Dissent 
takes  no  official  notice^  lift  into  the  brightest  f^axe  of  light 
the  dogmas  of  a  material  resurrection  and  ascension.  We 
say  nothing  of  Christmas  and  its  teachings  of  a  miraculous 
birth,  because  this  is  not,  and  is  not  asserted  to  be,  one  of 
the  Pauline  doctrines,  which  alone  arc  our  subject 

The  differences  between  Conformity  and  Nonconformity 
seem  to  us,  then,  to  depend  far  less  than  Mr.  Arnold 
would  have  it,  on  St  Paul's  belieis^  or  any  int  rpretation  of 
them;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  on  ^\lut•h  we  desire  further 
to  touch.  We  have  said  thus  much  only  because  we  wish 
to  insist  that  all  the  Christian  Churches  must  either  pro- 
foundly modify  their  tiieological  views^  or  set  themseiyes 
in  determined  and  ever-inereasing  opposition  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Time.  The  Boman  Church  has  taken  this  latter 
course ;  Frofestantism,  of  no  kind,  has  as  yet  put  itself  in 
/bmo/ opposition  to  science  and  modern  thought,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tone  of  the  Churches  and 
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of  Science  sTiew  there  is  a  VBflt  danger  of  their  diiftiiig 
asundcT  rnorc  and  more. 

And,  as  Mr.  Arnold  very  truly  says,  "  a  triumph  of  Puri- 
tanism," that  is,  of  all  those  doctrines  he  has  in  this  treatise 
attacked,  "  is  abundantly  possible.,"* — in  which  sad  triumph 
the  men  of  science  wOl  be  fain  to  stand  aside,  and  wait  for 
that  new  faith  which  must  evolve  itself)  is  evolving  itself 
from  the  sciences  they  pnisiia  Or,  again,  it  majr  be  that 
this  faith  will  meet  and  coalesoe  with  a  Ghristiani^  freed 
fiom  inadmissible  tenets  of  popular  theology,  which  shall 
retain  all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  and  the  Church,  and 
under  the  influence  of  these  fundamental  changes  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  will  be  free  to  develop  themselves. 

But  it  may  he  said,  it  «a  said,  that  Christianity  is  iden- 
tical with  a  certain  congeries  of  dojirmata,  and  that  to  get 
rid  of  these  is  to  overthrow  true  Christianity,  and  then 
apply  that  time-honoured  and  sacred  name  to  the  vague 
and  formless  religion  which  has  usurped  its  place.  What 
arc  these  dogmata  ?  The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  ?  Ko 
one  will  assert  for  a  moment  that  this  forms  any  part  of 
St.  Paul's  scheme,  or  that  he  who  leaves  it  so  absolutely 
out  of  sight  was  not  a  Christian,  since  nine-tenths  of  /ormal 
Christianity  as  it  now  exists  are  drawn  ftom  the  wiitings  of 
St  Paul  Election  and  Beprohation?  We  have  tried  to 
shew  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  doctrines  are  tme^ 
and  that  all  that  is  evil  in  them  they  owe  to  another  which 
has  been  tacked  to  them,  which  doctrine  of  Eternal  Dam- 
nation can  certainly  not  be  gathered  from  St  PauL  Keiths 
can  criticism  gather  it  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  unless, 
abandoning  its  tiiie  functions,  it  takes  metaphor  for  argu- 
ment, figure  for  fact,  and  parable  for  narrativa  Or,  again, 
is  the  Atonement,  as  understood  by  popular  theology,  such 
a  dogma?  Mr,  Arnold's  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment has  been  already  quoted  and  made  our  own.  And  we 
may  say  the  same  of  his  words  of  St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  There  remains  the  one  docma  of  the 
Besiuiection.  With  this  stands  and  fimsihe  mole  fabric 
of  miracles  which  have  gathered  round  the  life  of  Jeans; 
and  on  this,  in  some  diveigence  from  Mr.  Arnold,  we  thinJc 
8t  Paul  certainly  rests  his  Christianity.  And  has  not  Mr. 
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Arnold,  in  bis  seal  to  shew  that  St  Paul  did  not  so  zest  his 
doctrine,  been  unoonsdoosly  influenced  by  the  veiy  feeling 
against  which  he  so  vigorously  proteste-->the  feeling  that 
the  apostle's  words  are  oracles,  having  a  value  in  themselves 

greater  than  that  lent  them  by  the  ability  and  knowledge 
of  the  writer  ?  There  are  few  superstitions  which  die  harder 
than  this  one ;  none  of  us  are  not  at  times  affected  by  it. 
We  forget  that,  in  an  uncritical  and  unscientific  age,  even 
the  giants  of  thought  must  have  imperfections  in  argument 
and  lapses  into  credulity,  from  which  far  looser  thinkers,  far 


Keble*8li  nes  have  a  wider  application  than  he  would  have 
daimed  for  them,  wheu  he  says,  that  now 


But  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  righteousness  which 
St  Paul  fonnd  incarnate  in  Jesus,  tliat  affection  for  the 
unseen  Teacher,  wlio  was  vet  to  liini  the  revelation  of  all 
lioliiiess,  the  centre  and  fount  of  all  love,  was  surely,  had 
he  known  it,  utterly  independent  of  the  question  whether 
that  Teacher  had  or  had  not  risen  from  the  dead  The 
relation  that  he  had  so  risen  vms  an  argument  to  St.  Paul 
that  he  lived  ever ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  think  his  reli- 
gion would  have  been  essentially  oth^  than  it  was,  even  if 
he  had  not  had  the  vivid  assurance  of  the  &ct  on  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  based  so  much  of  what  he  believed. 
The  worth  of  the  intuitions  of  great  and  holy  men  is  oft^ 
quite  independent  of  the  arguments  which  seem  to  them 
sufficient  in  favour  of  those  intuitious.  There  is  perhaps  no 
single  book  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  which  speaks 
more  wonderfully  to  the  feeling  in  human  nature  that  there 
must  be  a  future  state  than  does  the  Pli;rdo  of  Plato,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  weak,  unsatisfactory  and  illogical, 
than  the  reasoning  ou  which  his  positions  are  based. 

In  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  whole  genmne  Christianity 
of  St  Paul  lias  higher  value  apart  from  the  doctrine  on 
which  he  set  so  great  store.  To  hiui,  it  was  an  aid  to  faith; 
to  us,  it  is  a  difficulty.  To  him,  it  supported  Christiaii  doc- 
trine ;  to  uSk  it  overweights  it  To  him,  it  seemed  proof  of 
the  eternal  life ;  to  us,  it  brines  into  theories  of  that  life 
which  seem  in  accordance  wiSi  Ood'js  dealings^  material 


"What  sages  would  have  died  to  leani| 
Is  taught  by  cottage  dames/' 
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idens  widrh  f5cience  refuses  to  sanction.  And  we  think  that 
liuru  it  >vill  be  found  that  anv  tlieolo^rv  which  coalesces 
with  the  higher  scientific  tliought  must  perforce  part  com- 
pany with  St.  Paul.  But  still  the  views  which  lie  adopt<»<i 
will  ever  stand  to  the  thought  of  tlie  future,  as  did  the  story 
of  Adam  to  his  own  thought,  a  fidr  and  beautiful  legend,  to 
be  spiritualized  as  be  spiritualized  it,  even  wben  be  tbougbt 
it  faici  And  wben  men  question,  as  fbey  always  will,  what 
tbe  rising  from  tbe  dead  should  mean,  tbe  futnie  theology 
will  answer  more  and  more  in  St.  Paul's  later  rather  tbaA 
in  bis  earlier  languaga  It  will  ever  be  the  gloty  of  this 
great  apostle  that  he,  more  than  any  other  who  had  not 
known  Jesus  in  the  fl(?sh,  discerned  in  that  fair  life  and 
death  a  holy  pattern,  and  a  centre  of  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion for  all  ages  yet  to  come. 

There  have  been,  and  there  may  yet  he,  other  readings 
and  interpretations  of  that  life:  perhaps  eacli  has  done  and 
will  do  its  part  in  making  the  life  that  was  lived  and  the 
death  that  was  died  stand  out  mon3  clearly.  But  none 
has  yet  equalled  that  interpretation  ^ivcu  by  St.  Paul,  iu 
bringing  before  the  human  mind  the  power  for  righteousness 
exenised  by  Jesus,  and  tbe  revelation  of  God  wbieh  can 
be  given  in  and  through  man. 

Therefore  tbe  tbeolo^  of  the  futuie — ^if  indeed  Puritan- 
ism does  not  triumph,  if  indeed  a  reformed  theology  shall 
coalesce  with  an  extended  science — will  not  break  with 
St  Paul,  even  while  it  will  not  follow  him  in  his  every 
belief,  or  admit  the  cogency  of  his  every  argument  And, 
if  not  with  him,  still  less  with  his  l)i^'ino  Master,  in  whose 
service  his  own  life  was  transfigured,  and  with  whom  he 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  However  certain  popular 
o^auions  may  be  di.srej^arded,  it  cannot  he  ])retendeil  that 
to  return  more  and  more  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  to  dwell 
more  and  more  ou  the  facts  of  his  life,  when  sifted  and 
found  to  he  fuct^,  is  to  set  aside  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
droptbe  name  of  Cbristtanity. 

what  God  may  send  of  revelation,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  what  powers  of  discoveiy  He  may  give  to 
man  in  tbe  future^  who  may  presume  to  say  ?  But  none 
has  as  yet  shewn  more  clearly  than  Jesus  Christ  what  the 
life  of  God,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive  it,  must  be,  and  what 
we  must  be  to  be  like  Him.  Yet  that  we  may  understand 
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Jem  more  iblly,  and  find  how  fieur  what  he  revealed  tallied 
with  those  other  fiusts  about  Qod  which  none  but  Himaelf 
reveals  through  sdenoe^  there  is  need  of  an  ever  ftesh  and 
ftesh  sifting  and  examination  of  aU  documents  which  pro- 
f(BS8  to  speak  of  him,  together  with  the  writings  and  lives 
of  his  immediate  foUowem.  To  such  fipesh  examination  of 
the  teaching  of  perhaps  the  neatest  among  them,  the  litUe 
book  we  have  here  reviewed  has  given  great  help  in  our 
own  case,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  Tiseful  to  others  also, 
when  disentangled  from  passing  controversies.  We  liave  - 
found  much  to  admire  even  where  we  were  unable  to  con- 
cur ;  but,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  our  a^^reement  with 
Mr.  Arnold's  whole  drift  and  spirit  has  much  more  than 
couuterbal&nced  our  dilleieuced  with  iiim  on  some  puinta 
of  detail 

C.  ElOAH  PAUIfc 


VL— THE  EXPERIENCE-PHILOSOPHY  AND  SEII- 

OIOUS  BEUEF. 

The  Philo.^ophical  Works  of  John  Zoch$»  London:  H.  G, 
.  Bohn.  1854. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  (he  Hvman  Mind.  By  James 
MilL  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Mill  Lon* 
don:  Longmans.  1869. 

Wb  do  not  aim  at  giving  any  detuled  criticism  of  the 
above-mmied  works.  Xliey  are  placed  under  the  eye  of  tho 
reader  as  hemg  respectively  the  earliest  and  the  latest  inda- 
ential  exponents  of  a  philosophical  movement,  which  pcr< 
haps  more  than  any  other  has  proved  itself  congenial  to 
English  thought  and  feeling,  and  which  is  now  largely 
swaying  for  good  or  ill  the  direction  of  public  opinion  upon 
many  que.stiuns  of  high  moment  to  our  national  character. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  from  every  philosophy  which  claims 
to  s^'ive  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  facts  of  man's  con- 
8ciuui»ncss,  we  have  a  rifjht  to  expect  some  adequate  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  rcii^ioua  bcUef,  we  tluuk  that  it  will 
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not  lie  altogether  time  misspent  if  we  int<?rrogate  the  mas- 
ters of  this  school  of  thought,  and  find  whether  they  have 
any  .satisfactory  deliverance  to  give  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  can  we  know  of  God  ? — ^a  question  which,  amid 
the  present  startling  disintegration  of  theological  opinion, 
presses  with  daily  increasing  nigency  npon  a  videniiiig 
dfcle  of  thoughtM  minds,   n  we  jadge  only  by  the  more 
ohvioos  signs  of  mental  tendency  around,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  point  out  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christaaa 
Europe,  in  which  religious  belief  has  been  placed  in  a  more 
serious  strait  than  that  which  now  distresses  it    In  the 
last  centnrv,  if  a  Catholic  was  led  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  claims  of  Pope  and  Church,  or  a  Protestant  had  his 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Biblical  writings  shaken,  the 
divorce  from  the  traditional  creed  seldom  involved  any 
repudiation  of  natural  religion.    Passing  into  tlie  ranks  of 
the  Free-thinkers,  the  sceptic  as  to  Kevelation  might  and 
generally  did  remain  a  firm  adherent  to  the  belief  in  a  God 
and  a  Divine  government  If  Locke's  aigoments  for  tiie 
Seasonableness  of  Christianity  were  pronounced  nnsatis&o- 
toiy»  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  still  provided 
an  independent  basis  for  an  assurance  respecting  t^e  exist- 
ence of  an  Omniscient,  Omnipotent  and  Providential  Deity. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  the  dominant  philosophy  is 
by  no  means  so  ready  to  come  to  the  relief  of  tiie  perplexed 
and  dissatisfied  student  of  ChriPtifin  evidences,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  whon  ChristiaTiity  and  Deism  divided  between 
th^^m  the  alJei:i;uire  uf  men  of  thought.  The  doubtful  in- 
quirer,  whom  the  eloquence  of  Spurgeon  cannot  fascinate, 
nor  the  logic  of  Mansel  enchain,  will  now,  we  fear,  find 
little  reinforcement  for  his  iailini:^  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
those  philosophers,  whose  wisdoiu  our  daily  newspapers 
delight  to  reflect,  and  who  congratulate  each  other  on  having 
'*  re-conquered  for  this  ishmd  the  sceptre  of  psychology/' 
Yet  this  popular  experience-philosophy, — to  which  Mr.  J. 
Mill  has  devoted  his  vigorous  thought  and  dear  and  giace- 
fiil  diction,  which  ^fr.  Bain  has  enriched  with  many  valuable 
observations  on  the  physiological  acconipam'ments  of  mind, 
and  which  the  historian  of  Greece  adorned  with  the  charms 
of  learning  and  genius, — cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  that  philosophy  of  the  18th  century 
which  was  so  favourable  to  Deistic  beliei   Its  disciples 
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trace  back  its  genealogy  through  J.  S.  Mill  to  James  IVrill, 
thence  to  Hartley  aud  Hume ;  and  this  bringjj  us  into  close 
connection  vnXh  the  system  of  Lot  ke,  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Idealism,  iurnisliing  an  unintended  stepping-stone.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  a  philosophy,  wliich  in  its  origin 
was  a  bulwark  both  to  natural  and  xerealed  religion,  has 
become  in  its  developed  form  the  most  foxmidabte  strong- 
hold of  scepticism  isA  nation?  B^re  we  attempt  to 
answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  whether  it  be  trae 
that  Sensationalism  is  so  unfavourable  to  religious  belief; 
for  we  may  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  candidature 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  received  high  clerical  testimony  to 
the  soundness  of  his  Thoism ;  while  as  to  Mr.  Bain,  his 
Calvinistic  admirrrs  fjiul  his  Nccessarianisra  a  valuable  ally 
in  theological  controversy,  and  apparently  regard  his  atti- 
tude to  the  orthodox  Confession  of  Fnith  as  at  least  a  friendly 
neutrality,  will,  accordingly,  iutj[uire  what  relation  Mr. 
^lili  himself  seeks  to  establish  between  his  philosophical 
views  and  the  belief  in  God's  being  and  character. 

After  having  resolved  the  human  mind  into  a  series  of  sen- 
sations»  supplemented  by  beliered  possibilities  of  smation» 
he  endeavonrs  to  shew  that^  amon^  the  gioap  of  sensations 
constituting  one's-self,  some  bear  evidence  of  being  connected 
with  other  threads  of  conscionsnees»  forming  omer  minds ; 
so  that  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  an  external 
world,  yet  we  have  proof  that  there  do  exist  other  series  of 
conscious  states  beside  our  own.  It  seem?  to  us,  however, 
that  when  Mr.  Mill  denies  that  our  mental  states  give  us 
any  knowledge  of  "outness,"  he  deprives  himself  of  the 
right  of  passing  beyond  the  subjective  splierc,  of  making 
assertions  respecting  existences  other  than  himself;  and  we 
believe  that  Dr.  M'Cosh's  statement  is  correct  when  he  sajrs : 
"  Mr.  Mill  must,  I  suspect,  either  logically  remain  for  ever 
within  the  sphere  of  the  £go,  with  possibilities  he  knows 
not  what ;  or  if  he  once  go  bevond  i^  he  must  include  not 
only  other  minds»  but  material  ofcjfects  foUowing  laws  inde- 

endent  of  onr  subjective  constitntion  or  perceptiona"  Mr. 
iH  however,  who  never  allows  any  theory  to  carry  him 
very  far  from  the  track  of  common  sense,  stoutly  maintains 
that  his  doctrine  does  furnish  a  basis  for  the  firm  convicticHi 
that  other  minds  exist ;  and  then  proceeds  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  possible  belief  in  God : 
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"As  tilt  iIk  ly  leaves  the  evidenco  of  the  existence  of  my 
fellow-cieutyLn'3  exactly  a;3  it  was  before,  so  does  it  al&o  with 
that  of  the  existence  of  God.    Supposing  me  to  believe  that  the 
Bivine  Mind  is  mnti^y  the  aoies  of  the  Divine  thouglits  and 
feelings  prolonged  through  etemity,  that  would  be^  at  any 
rate,  believing  God's  existence  to  l>c  as  real  as  my  own.  And 
for  evidence,  the  arj^iimcnt  of  Palcy's  Natural  Tlieology,  or, 
for  tliat  matter,  of  his  Evidences  of  Cliristinnity,  would  stand 
exactly  "whorc  it  does.    The  Design  argumeni  is  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  human  experience.    From  the  relation  which  human 
irotka  beer  to  hmnan  thoughts  and  fbelings,  it  Mm  a  corro- 
epondittgTelatioii  between  works,  more  or  Isto  sindlar  but  sapeap* 
huniSDy  and  superhmnan  thoughts  and  ^Mlings.    If  it  pjoyee 
these,  nobody  but  a  metaphysician  needs  oare  whether  or  not  it 
proves  a  mysterious  stibstratum  for  them.    Atrain,  the  argi^ments 
for  Kevelation  undertake  to  })rovo  by  teatirn  iiiy,  that  wilhm  the 
epljere  of  human  experience  works  were  done  requiring  a  great^jr 
than  human  power,  and  words  said  requii'iug  a  greater  than 
Imman  wisdom.  These  poaitionfl^  and  the  endeneea  of  them^ 
neither  lose  nor  gain  anytibing  by  onr  sappoaing  that  the  wisdom 
only  means  wise  thoughts  and  volitions,  and  that  the  power 
means  thoughts  and  Tolitiona  followed  by  impoeing  phenomena**** 

From  this  quotation  it  is  clear  that^  even  if  Mr.  MilTs 
philosophy  does  afford  a  logical  passage  bOTond  the  subgeo- 
tive  legion  (which  we  question),  it  still  leaves  1dm  with 
only  one  possible  line  of  approach  to  theological  tnitli, 

namely,  the  argument  from  Design.  Now  this  argument 
is  undoubtedly  most  interesting  and  coiilirni;ilive  to  those 
who  ou  oiher  grounds  have  come  to  recognize  an  lutelli,L:'.  nt 

Willf  as  the  cause  of  phenomena ;  but,  as  Professor  ilar- 

*  ■  ■  -  - 

*  Exambatioa  of  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton's  Fhiloaophy,  p.  210. 

+  See  the  Contemporary  Rericw,  July  1S70,  article  riii. ,  "Is  there  any 
'ibdom  of  Cauflaiity '  ? '*  by  the  B«v.  James  Martiiiean.  In  this  brief  but 
profoand  paper,  the  {oBdaaiciitel  prindple  of  Mr.  MartiiiMii'B  phii<^pliy  (to 
wit,  the  cquivalLiu-e  of  the  ideas  of  Cause  ainl  Will)  is  established  by  a  line  of 
expoBition  and  argument  which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  most  acrupulous  i>8ychologist,  and  to  the  subtile  analyst  of  mentid 
conco)jtion8.  On  comparing  Mr.  Martineau's  dootrine  of  GausaiMQ  witli  fiir 
Williaui  Iliiiniltoii's,  it  is  intcrcating  to  observe  liov\- enliroly  the  former  remains 
uniufected  by  Mr.  Mill's  criticism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  iicveral  other 
"tkiniuflhea  in  this  bailte  of  tho  pWlotophies,  in  whioh  Senntionalisiii  wpfmn 
to  have  carrietl  off  an  easy  victory.  The  triumphant  flourish,  for  example, 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  signally  his  demolition  of  the  aophistical  web  which 
Ifr.  Maaiiel  bad  woven  to  reil  from  view  tlio  moral  character  of  God,  woold 
never  have  given  vivacity  to  his  pacrc,  had  Mr.  Martlneau  been  singled  out  as 

the  cLaupiou  of  the  Intuitional  oum.   On  Uu»  ^iMi^oa  the  mai  ohicftounii 
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tineau  has  clearly  sliown,  it  is  utterly  incompetent  to  fnrm 
a  basis  of  theii^tic  1)(  Uet".  The  philosopher  who  has  recourse 
to  the  observation  of  nature  alone,  and  carries  thither  no 
intnition  of  a  Deity  believed  in  on  independent  grounds, 
will  bring  back  from  physical  mveiitigation  neither  a  richer 
nor  a  firmer  faith  than  that  with  which  he  entered  on  his 
task.  No  questioniiig  of  the  oater  world  can  give  aught 
dbM  than  a  knowledge  of  the  order  according  to  whioh  phe- 
nomena inyariably  succeed  each  other;  and,  sorely,  the 
natmal  effect  of  aoeh  disoovcanes  on  the  student  who  does 
not  bring  with  him  the  conviction  that  all  phenomena^ 
whether  regular  or  apparently  irregular,  are  equally  the 
outcome  and  evidence  of  the  activity  of  Thought  and  Will, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  erase  for  him  the  traces  of 
purpose  and  design  from  the  pages  of  creation,  and  to  leave 
no  record  there  save  of  unintelligent  order  and  of  unmoral 
force.  Science  asks  and  receives  no  other  explanation  than 
such  as  discovered  law  can  furnish,  and  her  goal  is  reached 
in  proportion  as  she  has  shewn  that  eveiy  phenomenon  of 
nature  presents  no  otlier  features  than  such  as  coincide  with 
those  unifoim  sequences  which  form  the  object  of  induc- 
tive research.  With  what  success  she  is  working  towaids 
the  realisation  of  this  endy-^how  sorely  the  realm  law  is 
extending  over  not  only  the  inoiganic,  bnt  also  the  vege- 
table and  animal  ldngdoni,-<-«no  rSider  of  recent  works  on 
science  can  fail  to  perceive.  ^Hiere  can  be  no  question, 
we  thiuk,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill  holda^  that  we 
have  no  intelligent  access  to  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
have  reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
orderly  sequences,  then  in  or)-  extension  of  scientific  ex- 
planation renders  less  necessary  the  h}'pothesis  of  a  Hod  ; 
and  tlie  Involution  doctrine,  as  its  makes  good  its  position, 
inevitably  banishes  the  teleological  aigument  to  the  limbo 


would,  then,  have  foun*!  themselves  fighting  on  the  self-sAine  side,  since  from 
no  qiuirtcr  has  this  nescience  theory,  whether  aa  elaborated  by  Mr.  ^lanwl 
«r  Mr.  B.  Spencer,  leoeivad  •  more  fatal  blow  Umhh  from  Mr.  Martineau's 
own  pen.  And,  in  general,  we  believe  that  wherever  spiritual  philt^iphy 
appears  to  have  received  some  serious  detriment  from  Mr.  AIUl's  aiisault,  the 
damago  Bia  bMB  done,  not  to  any  eneatial  portion  of  the  fabric,  bnt  merely 
to  Borae  accidental  outwork,  thmwn  up  by  Sir  William  Hatuilt'  ii  ri.=:  a  1  riliiant 
eocentricity,  or  else  as  a  defence  of  bis  mighty  but  futile  etiorts  to  reconcile 
fbe  noga^ve  elmnenta  of  Kaai*i  metaphysics  with  the  podtive  piaoiptoa  of 
eognite  whkh  £dd  and  Stewart  BudntaiiMd. 
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of  ex|)lu(lrd  Uieories.    But  if  it  be  trae,  on  the  other  ha!id, 
as  we  believe  consciousness  empliatically  declares  it  t-o  l»e, 
that  the  soul  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge 
of  before  and  allei  m  lUe  events  ot  nature,  but  importunately 
calls  for  an  adequate  cause  for  these  events  and  their 
mntnal  relations,  we  are  next  led  to  ask,  whether  there  is 
any  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man  for 
the  satis&etion  of  this  inepressilde  demand.  We  feel 
assured  that  such  povision  is  made ;  we  have  not  heie  an 
exceptional  anomaly — the  presence  of  spiritual  hunger  and 
thirsty  and  yet  no  bread  of  life^  no  living  water.   For  while 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  volitions  assures  us  that  only 
the  activity  of  conscious  Will  can  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  what  we  perceive  around  us,  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
fluence of  God's  Spirit  upon  our  spirit  reveals  tlie  thoiiirht 
of  Him  as  an  Omnipotent  Pei"sonality,  whose  presence 
with  us  is  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the  totality  of 
nature's  wonders.    And  now  we  enter  upon  the  study  uf 
the  outer  universe  with  the  key  to  the  solution  of  its 
deepest  problem  already  in  our  hands.   What  science  ib 
satisfied  to  call  law8»  are  now  seen  to  be  modes  of  Divine 
Tolition ;  and  whereas^  when  biassed  by  the  sway  of  an  un- 
spiritual  philosophy,  men  have  been  wont  to  look  for  signs 
<n  God's  activity  only  amid  phen  inena  that  coold  not  be 
brought  under  the  range  of  well-understood  sequence,  now. 
the  theistic  believer,  seeing  the  true  meaning  of  the  sub- 
lime doctrine  of  Evolution,  needs  no  longer  hunt  for  vestiges 
of  Deity  in  the  rare  and  the  seemingly  exceptional,  but 
recogriizps  His  presence  and  His  handiwork  everywhere,  as 
much  along  the  far-stretching  paths  of  astronomical  and 
geological  development,  as  in  the  intiicate  mysteries  of  tlie 
instinct  of  the  bee  or  the  marvellous  structure  of  the  brain. 
Cairymg  into  our  observation  of  nature  a  firm  conviction, 
based  on  d-priori  grounds,  that  Mind  is  ever  active  tbere^ 
we  reccffnise  with  grateful  joy  the  frequent  confirmations 
of  our  mith  which  so  many  obvious  marks  of  design  in 
creation  lavishly  supply.  And  when  we  come  to  other 
fields  of  phjTSical  research,  where  such  conspicuous  marks 
of  benevolent  intention  do  not  meet  our  gaz^  where  the 
lines  of  God's  activity  converge  towards  a  point  too  f&t 
removed  for  our  finite  ken  to  discern  the  end  in  view,  yet 
none  the  less  does  well-grounded  faith  give  firm  assuianoe 
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of  intelligent  volition  there.  And  as  the  conscience  and 
the  pure  affections  come,  each  with  its  own  special  insight, 
to  the  reason's  aid,  the  spiritual  vision  becomes  more  com- 
lete,  and  to  the  devout  and  adoring  soul  there  remains  no 
lank  spot  in  creation  unhallowed  by  the  sacred  presence 
of  a  Wise  Mind  and  of  a  loving  Heart 

If  we  are  now  told  that  "Mronder  is  only  the  daughter 
of  IgnonnoOi*'  that  the  discoveiy  of  nidveisal  laws  is  dis- 
enchantins  the  admiring  reverence  with  which  we  gaze  on 
the  unexplained  and  apparently  inexplicdl  le,  we  rej^ythat^ 
to  the  thoughtful  Theist^  the  sentiment  of  wonder,  so  far 
from  being  dissipated,  is  surely  intensified  ;  the  change 
is  simply  in  it^^  being  transferred  to  a  worthier  object ;  no 
longer  dwell iuLr  on  the  outward  phenomena,  it  passes  from 
"nature  up. to  nature's  God,"  and  adores  the  Omnipresent 
Spirit,  who,  while  beneficently  conforming  His  activity  to 
those  uniform  modes  which  render  human  science  and 
moral  discipline  possible,  can  yet  so  choose  and  exert  those 
manifestations  of  power,  that  in  their  grand  concurrence 
they  give  birth  to  this  unspeakably  beanttftil  and  hanno- 
nions  mdveisa  "  How  piecioas  ave  thy  thoughts  nnto  me^ 
O  God  I  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I"  exclaims  the  true 
philosopher,  as  he  welcomes  each  fresh  ^neralization  of 
science  which  gives  greater  fireedom  to  his  intellect^  sub- 
limer  conceptions  to  his  faith. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  teleological  argument,  when  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  philosophy  which  recognizes  as 
lei^^itiniate  tlie  search  for  causes,  and  finds  the  satisfying 
object  of  that  search  in  an  ever-present  Will,  meets  in  the 
Evolution  theory  no  refutation,  but  ralhci-  a  healthful,  libe- 
rating process,  which  sets  it  free  from  the  coufiiied  areas  in 
wliich  alone  it  was  once  exercised,  and  gives  it  the  cntH^ 
to  the  whole  realm  of  scientific  truth.  If  Paley  and  tho 
Brii^water  Idealises  are  less  zesd  than  fonneriy,  it  is  not  be- 
cause their  illnstrations  have  lost  their  interest^  but  because 
a  truer  spiritual  phflosophy  is  making  every  book  of  science 
a  contribution  to  natural  theology.  Superficially  regWod* 
no  doubt,  the  Darwinian  theory  docs  seem  to  dim  our 
pemption  of  God  in  nature ;  but  in  thi%  as  in  all  previous 
cases  where  science  and  faith  have  come  into  apparent 
collision,  the  result  will  be  to  i^ive  to  spiritual  tliscernment 
greater  clearness  and  a  wider  rsmge  \  and  we  ahaii  ace  here 
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aLao  one  more  of  the  many  veiificationa  of  Francis  Bacon  s 
prophetic  words :  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  ia> 
dinekh  man's  mind  to  atheism ;  bat  depth  in  phiioBophy 
bringeth  men*8  minds  abont  to  religion  ;  for  while  the  nund 
of  man  looketh  upon  second  caui^  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther  ;  hut  when  it  hehold- 
eth  tlic  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

While,  then,  claiming  for  the  Intuitional  philosophy  the 
right  not  only  to  use  tlie  ar^j^ument  from  Design,  but  to 
vastly  cxt(^nd  its  ap])lication,  wo  must  still  repeat  that  the 
Experiential  philosophy,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  primary 
assumptions,  precludes  itself  lioni  making:  use  of  the  only 
mode  of  demonstration  thi'ough  which  it  professes  to  iiud 
a  possible  way  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Ifr.  Mill,  hy 
assigning  ooi  conception  of  causal  power  to  the  laws  of 
aasodaUon  rather  than  to  the  oonsdonsness  of  personal 
Ofi^nation,  has,  we  have  seen,  undermined  the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  an  impregnable  fortress  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy can  be  erected ;  and  we  must  further  add  that,  by  his 
resolution  of  duty  into  calculations  of  expediency,  he  misses 
the  essential  idea  of  obligation,  nnd  so,  depriving  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  of  its  objertivi;  and  authoritative  cha- 
racter, discrpditR  the  most  reliable  witness  that  testifies  to 
man  of  a  kingdom  not  of  tliis  world.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  with  no  other  access  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
than  by  an  argument  alien  to  his  philosophy,  and  with  no 
other  conception  of  Him  than  as  a  series  of  loose  states  of 
conadousneas  united  by  no  snbstantial  and  cansal  bond,  he 
shonld  speak  of  Him  in  the  bjrpothetical  mood,  and  shonld 
inform  us,  as  be  does  in  his  aooount  of  Comte's  phi- 
losophy, that  he  sees  no  glaring  incongruity  in  the  idea  of 
a  religion  which  should  dispense  with  llis  existenca 

Tt  seems  clear  also,  that  even  if  Mr.  Mill  should  succeed 
in  shewing  that  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Personality  is  com- 
pntible  with  his  system  of  thought,  yet  his  account  of  the 
human  mind  is  so  defective,  that  hu  declares  closed  thr^se 
moral  and  spiritual  avenues  through  which  alone  his  dis- 
ciples could  anivc  at  any  satisfying  consciousness  on  tliis 
matter.  Personally  he  may  have  a  firm  faith  in  God,  hut 
it  is  probable  that  his  belief  has  other  and  sorer  foundations 
than  any  of  which  bis  philosofdiy  takes  aoeount  It  is  our 
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good  fortune,  in  the  present  day,  to  have  outgrown  the 
eiTOi  of  contoandiug  intellectual  speculations  about  God, 
with  the  real  relation*  (conscioiis  or  ofcherwise)  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Sound  phileeophiaog  is  doabtkes  a  piedonB  and 
health-giving  blessing  to  the  mind,  and  false  philosophizing 
a  serious  calamity,  yet,  beyond  a  question,  there  ore  cases 
where  a  man's  intellectual  theory  may  seem  to  xemove  God 
indefinitely  from  him,  while  a  clear  conscience  and  a  pure 
and  loving  heart  may  qualify  his  soul  for  daily  ennchment 
from  God's  near  presence  and  sympathy.     Two  distinct 
qualifications  appear  to  be  reciuircd  for  tlie  clear  appre* 
hensioii  and  impartinfj  of  theological  truth.  There  is  needed, 
primarily,  that  intensity  of  moral  earner tiiebij  and  that 
strength  aiid  purity  of  the  affections  which  are  at  once  the 
conditions  and  the  sij^^  of  God's  incarnation  in  the  sonl, 
and  bi  iug  wu  h  llieiii  I  he  pervading  consciousness  of  a  Holy 
Presence.   But  if  this  feeling  is  to  translate  itself  into 
thought,  to  beeome  a  religious  doctcine  cleady  conceived 
and  firmly  held,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the  ondeistand* 
ing  should  be  freed  from  all  tyrannous  misconceptioaa^ 
which  preclude  or  distort  the  inteUeetnal  cognizance  of 
spiritual  truth.    Unhappily,  in  this  country,  the  too  exdup* 
arre  attention  given  to  the  study  of  science^  and  the  too 
engrossing  interest  taken  in  material  enterprizes  of  every 
kind,  have  not  only  dulled  the  spiritual  perception  of  those 
divine  realities  which  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  liumaTi  life, 
but  have  so  prepossessed  the  renson  with  the  axioms  and 
methods  applicable  only  to  ph}  sicrtl  discovery,  that  many 
have  become  intellectually  incapable  of  dealincf  fairly  with 
those  data  of  consciousness,  which  arise  out  of  our  relation 
to  an  unseen  world.   In  vain  does  the  dear  voice  of  cour 
science  daily  repeat  its  authoritative  tones^  and  invitatioiis 
to  the  joys  of  a  diviner  life  reveal  to  the  seal  the  presence 
of  fhe  ^-lovini^  One,  if  the  reason  has  become  incapable 
of  tonly  interpreting  this  spiritual  oonscionsness,  and,  forcing 
it  into  the  moulds  of  scientific  conception,  deprives  it  of  its 
living  spirit  and  essential  meaning,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
verbal  corpse,  which  metaphysical  ingenuity  quiSdy  re- 
solves into  its  sensational  elcniGnts.    As  loiig  as  the  ideas 

*  See,  on  thfa  eabieei,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hotton*t  "Theoksiad  Ewgr^**  tm  tbo 

toatiiQony  of  one  who  appears  to  cornfiinn  in  aa  unoBlul  dflSIM  HlttHBOtaal 
wiUi  qi&rikuil  diacemment  in  hia  riew  of  tfaia  qoestion. 
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geneialed  by  exchuive  sttentioii  to  the  oater  worid,  so 
oomplefcelj  pte-occupy  and  fetter  the  nndetstanding  as  to 
compel  it  to  interpiet  causation  as  mere  mvaiiable  ante- 
cedence, volitiotts  as  the  mechanical  resultants  of  competing 
motives,  conscience  as  the  prodact  of  estimates  of  pleasure, 
it  is  only  too  certain  that  the  revelation  of  things  divine 
which  visits  the  sonl  from  within  tli rough  the  open  doozs 
of  Love  nnrl  Duty,  will  never  blend  in  one  harmoniotis 
conviction  with  tlif^^n  dogmas  of  an  incomplete  and  one- 
sided philosophy.    Vet,  as  we  have  nuticed,  the  intellectual 
inability  to  admit  spiritual  truth  which  springs  from  the 
imperfect  culture  or  hereditary  bias  nf  the  understanding, 
may  co-exist  with  a  condition  of  liLart  and  cliaracter  very 
favourable  to  spiritual  discernment    And,  a^  this  latter  is 
the  essential  and  living  principle  both  in  relimous  life  and 
in  reUgioos  belie(  to  which,  if  it  be  fidtfafoUy  maintained 
and  cherished,  tbe  conceptions  of  the  nndeistanding  will 
in  the  long  ran  conform  themselves^  we  hail  with  joy  the 
evidence  which  we  derive  from  the  writings  of  Angusto 
Comte  and  J.  S.  Mill,  and  several  others  of  the  same  men- 
tal family,  that  this  Positivist  philosophy,  which  we  think 
80  obstructive  to  theological  conviction,  is  yet  accompanied 
with  moral  affections  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  a  very 
high  and  pure  kind.    Far  more  encournL^nng  to  tlic  stndenb 
of  religious  belief  is  this  earnest  doubt,  accompanied  with 
practical  adherence  to  a  lofty  ethical  idea,  than  that  in- 
tellectual assent  to  Deistic  ideas,  combined  with  spiritual 
deadness,  which  too  much  characterized  such  Deiata  as 
Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire. 

This  comparison  of  Ihe  Sceptic  of  the  19th  with  the 
Deist  of  the  18th  oentmy,  while  it  shews  ns  that  the  pre- 
sent prospects  of  religions  conviction  are  not  so  nttorly 
gloomy  as  we  at  first  were  led  to  fear  they  were,  at  the 
same  time  reminds  ns  of  the  question  which  we  pnt  to 
oniselves  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  and  for  the  answer 
to  which  the  estimate  we  have  just  attempted  of  the  theo- 
logical value  of  the  present  experience-philosophy,  was 
intended  to  pavi^  the  way.  \Vc  have  cmlravoured  to  make 
clear  that  this  philosophy  in  its  piosc  iit  sliayie  provides  no 
mode  of  approach  to  the  kuowleiige  of  God,  and  now  we 
wish  to  know  how  it  is  that  recent  Sensationalists  seem  to 
differ  in  this  respect  from  the  Free-thinkers  oi  the  hunt  cen- 
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tury,  who,  though  iti  the  same  line  of  philosophical  descent^ 
yet  held  firmly  to  theistic  ideas.  Is  not  the  true  expla- 
nation to  be  found  in  the  fuct  that  Locke  institiilod  an  en- 
tirely fiilsc  conception  as  to  the  channel  through  which 
reli^'ious  knowledge  entei's  the  soul,  and  also  of  the  influ- 
ences which  favour  or  retard  the  f^wth  of  thijj  liigliur 
wisdom?  If  so,  it  will  not  be  dilficult  to  see  how  a  funda- 
mental misdirection  la.iy  h<ive  led  to  a  divergence  from 
truth  and  reality,  which  is  exhibited  far  more  clearly  in  his 
later  than  in  hia  earlier  followers.  The  fruits,  henefioial  or 
mischievous^  of  a  philosophical  principle  are  often  long  in 
fully  ripening.  We  are  aware  that  there  exists  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  &r  Locke's  association  of 
leflection  with  sensation  as  a  source  of  idciia^  relieves  his 
theory  from  being  responsible  for  the  extreme  results  of 
French  and  English  Sensationalism.  We  do  not  think  that 
I^cke  contemplated  the  having  among  hh  ideas  of  reflection 
any  ideas  whicli  we  call  <)  prion,  vet  it  is  certainlv  tiiio 
lliat  he  held  (whether  con.^istenlly  with  his  princi}>les  or 
not,  may  be  doubted)  that  we  derive  the  i(lea  of  power 
from  the  exercii>e  of  our  own  volitions ;  fur  he  says,  "If  wo 
will  consider  it  attentively,  bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not 
afford  us  so  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as 
we  have  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  minds.*' 
In  this  way,  he,  of  course,  introduces  an  idea  which  is  not 
derived  from  any  reflection  on  the  operation  of  mind  in  its 
dealings  with  sensation,  but  is  hdn  of  the  minds  free 
activity ;  and  it  is  the  perception  of  this  psychological 
truth  which  widely  removes  him  from  the  position  of 
II utile  iiud  the  Mills,  and  enables  him  intellectually  to 
jvacli  tlie  theistic  idea  that  everything  material  mu^t  take 
it:i  origin  in  that  which  is  not  material,  hut  cogitative  or 
spiritual.  Yet  in  his  philosophy  this  theological  idea  fouiid 
no  congenial  soil ;  it  is  baiTen  in  residts,  and  brings  in  its 
train  but  few  of  those  inspiring  conceptions  of  God  and  our 
spiritual  relation  to  Him,  which  alone  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  an  awakened  soul,  and  furnish  the  matter  of  a  truo  phi- 
losophy of  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Locke  possessed  any  firm  hold  on  this  i!Uuil  !(maI  aigument 
for  the  existence  of  God;  for  had  he  clearly  seen  that 
everything  phenomenal  nmst  needs  be  referred  to  a  Uiental 
cause,  \\{\  would  hardly  have  b(?»;n  guilty  of  the  prep  jstcrous 
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logic  of  maiiitaiiiiiifi,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  SHllingfleet 
and  iu  conformity  with  Professor  Huxley,  that  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  God  should  confer  on  matter  the  power  of 
thinking  and  willing.  For  let  us  try  to  oonceive  of  matter 
thinking,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  by  a  mental  necessity 
converting  its  imagined  atoms  into  a  crowded  gathering  of 
minds  that  think  and  will,  and  thus  we  annihilate  in  our 
conception  all  that  is  material,  in  the  vain  effort  to  clothe 
it  with  incompatible  attributes. 

Cousin's  ♦  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  this  philosophy 
appears,  then,  to  be  in  the  main  just ;  the  Intuitionalism 
in  it  is  i-ath(ir  accidental  tlian  essential,  the  Sensationalism 
is  its  characteristic  and  formativ»'  ]»nnciple.  Locke's  theo- 
lof^'.  acconlingly,  practically  hu<  it  s  rout  in,  and  draws  its 
nourishment  from,  observation  ui  iho  facts  presented  to  the 
senses,  and  does  not  rest  uptjn  tlie  consciousness  of  the 
direct  iniluence  of  God  upon  the  souL  ilence  is  it  that, 
in  the  case  of  almost  all  Uie  d-priori  ideas  (such  as  those 
of  personal  identity,  of  infinity,  of  eternity,  of  mozal  judg- 
ment) which  arise  in  the  soul  from  contact  with  and  par- 
ticipi^on  in  a  spiritual  Ufe,  his  psychological  account  does 
but  mock  the  inquirer,  giving  us  instead  the  history  of  some 
accompanying  facts  of  sensation,  and  leaving  us  quite  in 
the  dark  respecting  the  very  feature  in  the  mental  state  in 
^vhich  we  are  most  interested,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
we  wish  to  fathom.  And  where,  as  in  dealing;  with  the 
idea  of  power,  he  has  seized  tlie  ri;^dit  psychological  clue, 
liis  followers,  ol)servin<:j  rather  the  .s]»irit  of  his  philosoi'by 
than  its  historical  shape,  eagerly  cast  it  away  as  a  mis- 
leading conception,  with  which  he  and  they  have  uothing 
to  do. 

Hence  is  it,  also,  that  his  doctriue  of  Revelation  is  (as 

*  ConRult,  however,  Mr.  Mnrtineau'a  review  of  "  MorcH's  HiRtory  of  Modem 
Philosophy,"  where  evidence  is  adduceil  to  shew  that  our  English  philosopher 
has  on  some  points  met  with  unfair  treatment  at  the  handfl  of  his  brilliant  critic. 
Cousin,  with  the  swiftljgeMnlizing  instinct  of  hia  nation,  deals  rather  with 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  nece^^onrr  l<  _'h  Ml  outcome  of  this  philosophy  than  with 
its  actual  historical  form.  Tiie  consenuencc  is,  that  he  does  DOt  take  sufficient 
aeoonni  of  the  dear  rMognition  by  Lock«  of  many  importaat  heta  of  con- 
wiouFiicy  mIiIcIi  have  since  I  coti  iirnorcd  or  distorteil  \>y  tlie  t-xj'ericiice  rcIiooI  ; 
nur,  in  general,  does  be  discriminate  between  the  couscicntious  c^ttt:fulnc8S 
which  marks  Loe1te*«  inventory  of  mtr  mental  farnitnre,  and  the  jimping  lo^e 
hy  which  he  tries  to  .nhc^v  li.uv  it  ii'iv  all  havo  oomo  into  oar  ponM^OQi 
tboogh  no  other  door  sate  that  of  MnMtioo  haJ  over  boon  opanecl. 
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it  seems  to  us)  so  utterly  unsatis&ctoiy,  false  and  mischie* 
voua  Instead  of  lecogzuzing  a  constant  action  of  the 
Divine  Si)int  on  humanity, — daily  ilhiminating  us  with 
tlie  light  of  reason,  addiuL^  .'ir.Miority  to  mir  moral  judg- 
ments, giving  to  our  attl'ctions  their  purity  and  warmth, 
and  in  holier  minds  in  their  holiest  moods  alfordinLj  the 
highest  privilege  of  conscious  personal  communion, — our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  emphatically  declines  to  listen  to 
those  (beyond  the  LUblical  limits)  who  claim  to  use  at  first 
hand  that  spiritual  discernment  which  Paul  regards  as  the 
divinest  faculty  of  soiatly  miuds.  How  entirely  Locke's 
mental  bias  incapacitated  him  for  understanding  and  ap- 
pi-eciating  any  of  tlie  more  marked  and  precious  experiences 
of  the  religious  life,  will  appeal  fcom.  the  following  extracti 
taken  oat  of  his  Journal : 

''Sunday,  February  19th,  1682.  A  strong  and  firni  persua- 
sion  of  any  proposition  relating  to  religion,  for  which  a  man  liath* 
eithiT  ni>,  or  not  sufHcicnt,  proofs  from  reason,  l)iU  receives  thoiu: 
aa  truths  wrought  in  the  mind  extraordinarily  by  influenco 
coming  imni«'<liately  from  (Jod  himself,  seems  to  me  to  l)e  en- 
thusiasm, which  con  bo  uo  evidence  ur  ground  ol'  assurance  at  all,^ 
nor  can  by  any  means  be  taken  for  knowledge." 

Ko  doubt  there  was  some  justification  for  this  wholesale 
dislrost  of  ail  enthusiastic  announcement«  of  personal  re- 
velation, fbt  the  17th  centnxy  bad  witnessed  many  startling 
and  revolting  fanaticisms^  in  which  a  small  leaven  of  spi- 
ritual life  and  insight  gave  a  brief  vitalityto  veiy  grotesque 
forms  of  intellectual  error.  Locke  very  properly  wishes  to 
apply  a  test  to  the  utterances  of  those  who  claim  to  see 
by  an  inward  light ;  and  did  he  use  a  fair  criterion,  there 
would  bo  nothing  to  object  to  in  liis  method.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  however,  he  commits  the  serious  error  of  trying 
the  deliverances  of  one  faculty  of  the  soul  by  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  a  qnito  ditlereni  one,  as  though  we  woro 
to  discredit  the  reality  of  sweet  sounds,  because,  forsooth, 
the  eye-sight  couhl  tt  11  us  nothing  nhont  them.  IIow  he- 
deals  with  the  enlhui>iast  who  feels  that  (Jod  has  put  some 
religious  truth  into  his  heart,  which  shines  by  its  own 
light  and  brings  with  it  its  own  authority,  maybe  fairly  set 
forth  as  follows,  lie  inquires,  "  Is  what  you  have  to  tell 
mo  such  as  I  can  find  out  for  myself  by  my  own  reason, 
or  can  gather  from  Scripture  ?  if  so,  your  pretended  illu- 
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mination  is  superfluous.    8»'coiidly,  if  it  is  5511111  as  T  can- 
not of  myself  discovor,  is  it  conformable  to  reason,  thoni;!! 
not  dcmonstral'li'  l>v  loason  ?  if  vmir  answer  is  in  the  atiirm- 
ative,  T  am  vvilliiiL,'  to  liiiten  to  what  you  Lave  to  say,  and 
I  patiently  wait  for  the  exhibition  of  your  credentials,  on 
the  strength  of  which  I  am  asked  to  accept  your  teaching 
as  (fod's  trutlu"    But  we  shall  better  arrive  at  the  true 
character  of  this  method  by  picturing  to  oniselvee  a  con- 
crete example  of  it   We  will  take,  for  inataiice,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.   It  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  to  many  minda,  in  a  certain  state  of  culture 
and  ill  their  moi*e  spiritual  moods,  this  doctrine  comes  home 
with  self-evidencing  clearness;  and  besides,  there  are  excep- 
tional natui-es  so  richly  visited  by  influences  from  the  nn- 
Reen  world,  that  doubt  is  to  them  impossible ;  sceptical 
aro^nmcnts,  physical  or  metaphysical,  affect  them  not :  they 
cannot  refute  your  logic  perchance,  nor  do  they  care  to  do 
so ;  tliey  have  in  their  heavenwaifl  affeelions  a  dii-ectness 
of  visinn  wliicli  renders  all  infeieiitial  retxsoninj^  needless 
and  inap|»rupnate.    Now  history  infonns  us  that  between 
the  close  of  the  canonical  Jewish  Scriptures  and  the  birth 
of  Christ,  this  belief  had  giadually  taken  more  definite 
shape  and  firmer  root  in  the  more  devout  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  race — so  much  80»  that  from  the  &int  adumbration 
of  it  which  appears  in  Job  and  the  Psalms,  it  had  become, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  era»  a  well-marked  conviction 
with  a  large  section  of  the  people.    Suj^pose  that  during 
this  transit  inn  state  some  gifted  man,  in  whom  this  revela- 
tion of  the  deathless  nature  of  tlie  soul  wa^  a  very  vivid 
fnct,  meets  a  philosopher  of  the  intellectual  type  to  wliieh 
John  I>»cke  1m  hmirs,  and  our  sago  heal■^>  the  seer's  impas- 
sioned ])r(icl;iniatii)n  nf  man's  immortal  destiny.    The  phi- 
losopher iij  interested  hy  the  nj^sertion,  lor  it  concerns  a 
subject  on  which  his  reason  has  olten  exerci.^ed  itself,  hut 
has  never  succeeded  in  passing  beyond  the  lx)rders  of  pro- 
bability into  the  region  of  conclusive  certainty.    Here  is 
a  case,  then,  in  which  an  enthusiast  professes  to  know  by 
spiritual  discernment  a  truth  which  transcends  the  demon- 
strative powers  of  the  reason.    The  sage  cannot  satisfy 
himself  fully  either  about  the  immateriality  or  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  here  is  one  who  declares  in  tones  of 
authority  tiiat  man  is  an  immortal  spirit   His  two  pre- 
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limtnarvquostions  are  tlms  answered  to  his  siiLiisfachoii ;  llio 
piujtlu't  announces  sonietlnnf*  which  tho  unaidcil  reason 
cannot  lully  establish,  hut  which  is,  at  the  suniu  time, 
perfectly  conformable  with  what  reasoa  can  make  good. 
Eogerly  the  philosopher  calls  for  the  enthusiast's  testi- 
monials ;  he  trasts  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  an 
important  addition  to  his  store  of  well-authenticated  truths. 
Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes !  Tlie  seer  can  only 
repeat  with  impatient  emphasis,  "  There  is  a  voice  in  my 
soul,  to  which  I  cannot  chonsc  but  listen,  proclaiming  what 
I  say  to  be  eternal  truth.  Is  tliero  no  echoing  response  in 
you  too.  O  philosopher !  confinning  the  lu  avenly  message 
\diich  I  so  clearly  hear?"  "Is  this  all  the  cviilcncc  yoii 
have  to  lay  hetore  me?"  the  disnpixunted  man  of  reason 
replies ;  "  think  you  that  1  will  be  a  sharer  in  your  self- 
delusion?  Shall  I  confound  my  wishes  and  fancies  and 
presentiments  with  conclusively  proved  or  well-acciedited 
knowledge  ?  Ko  I  I  pity  you,  and  I  must  leave  you.  You 
are  a  mistaken  enthusiast  Yet,  stay ;  before  we  separate, 
tell  me  distinctly,  has  any  wonderful  work  been  wrought 
to  prove  this  teaching  to  be  Divine  T  It  is  nn  age,  per- 
chance, when  miracles  are  rara  The  prophet  can  ai)peal 
to  none  other  than  the  mighty  power  of  the  messauo  to 
awaken  new  life  and  ener^fy  within  liis  ])reast,  to  cause  tlie 
germination  of  diviner  affections,  tlie  l)uil(Iing  up  of  a  holier 
cluiracter,  in  the  souls  of  those  wlio  have  willingly  receiveil 
the  glad  tidings  that  he  brings.  The  philosopher  returns 
in  sadness  to  his  study,  little  dreaming  that  there  may  be 
an  Oi]ganon  of  Spiritual  Discoveiy  (broadly  outlined  in  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "The  pure  in  heait  shall  see  God"),  which 
is  of  a  different  kind,  indeed,  but  certainly  not  less  reliable, 
not  less  fruitful  in  resultant  wisdom,  than  are  those  which 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  have  expounded  with  respect  to  truths 
of  intellectual  discernment 

That  we  have  not  in  the  loast  caricatured  Locke's  doc- 
trine conrorning  Revelation  will,  we  think,  be  evident  fi*om 
the  following  extract,  which  we  select  from  the  Essay  ou 
tlin  Human  Understanding : 

Belief  no  pronf  <f  Rrvt^htfinv. — Tf  this  inte  rnal  li;^'ht,  or  any 
proposition  which  under  that  title  wc  take  for  inspired,  be  con- 
funnablo  to  the  principles  of  reason,  or  to  tlio  word  of  God, 
which  is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  %  and  we  may 
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Bafoly  rt'C'ive  it  for  true,  aii<l  In-  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and 
actions;  if  it  receive  no  tcolimony  nor  evidence  from  either 
of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation,  or  ao  much  as 
for  trao^  till  we  have  some  other  mark  that  it  is  a  rerelation 
besides  our  believing  that  it  is  so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy  men 
of  old,  who  had  revelations  from  God,  had  something  else  besides 
tliat  internal  lij^^lit  of  :i*Jsuranco  in  their  own  minds,  to  testify  to 
them  that  it  was  fidia  (  Irxl.  Tliey  were  not  left  to  tlu  ii-  own. 
porsnasionf  alone,  tliat  tln'so  jKi"suasioris  were  IV' m  G*xi,  but 
had  outward  signs  to  convince  them  of  the  Author  of  tboso 
xcTelationfl.  And  when  thej  were  to  eonTixiee  othen,  Uiej  had 
a  power  given  them  to  justify  the  truth  of  their  oommission 
from  heaven,  and  by  visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority 
of  a  message  they  were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  bum 
without  being  consnmod,  and  hcanl  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was 
somothing  besides  linding  an  iiiipulso  upon  his  mind  to  go  to 
riiaj-aoh,  that  he  miplit  Liing  hi.s  hrethrpn  out  of  I^ypt ;  and 
yet  he  thought  not  thits  enough  to  autiiorizu  liim  to  go  with  that 
message,  till  God,  by  another  mirade  of  his  rod  turned  into  a 
serpent^  had  aasured  him  of  a  power  to  testify  his  mission,  by 
tlio  same  miiade  repeated  before  them  whom  he  was  sent  ta 
Gid<*on  was  scut  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midian- 
itcs,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that  this  com- 
mission was  from  God.  These,  and  several  the  like  instances  to 
be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  arc  enough  to  shew  that 
they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of  their  own 
minds  a  8u£Bcient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God ;  though  the 
Seripture  docs  not  eveiywheie  menti<Hi  their  demanding  or  having 
such  proofs.'** 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reducHo  ad  ahmrdum 
of  this  theoiy  to  hint  that,  if  it  be  tnte,  such  teachers  as 
John  the  Baptist  would  be  of  doubtful  authority,  since  he 
seems  both  to  have  accepted  his  own  conunission  on  evi- 
dence that  would  by  no  means  have  satisfied  our  philosopher, 
and  to  have  taii;^ht  others  without  the  indispensable  accom- 
paniments of  outward  and  visible  signs  ;  again,  the  con- 
firmator}'  testimony  of  heatlu  u  seers,  such  as  Socmtes,  to 
matters  of  Cliristian  faith  would  be  almost  valueless,  for 
the  ^aifiioy  appears  to  have  given  no  outward  manifestations; 
and,  finally,  our  only  possible  cliance  of  adding  to  the  trea- 
sures of  revealed  truth  iu  modern,  times  would  seem  to  bo 
by  attendance  at  the  siafim  of  spiritualistic  mediums.  It 
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is  in  no  scnfling  s{)irit  that  we  say  \\\\^  ;  wc  say  it,  oven 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  invvi'icnl,  because  we  dopply 
feel  the  «:roat  importance  of  phicing  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
]»<)s.siblc  the  true  nature  of  this  method  of  testing  S[)iri- 
tual  truth,  which,  glorified  by  the  genius  a!ul  hiLfh  cha- 
racter uf  John  Locke,  has  now  fur  more  than  a  ei;iitury  and 
a  half  exercised  an  influence  (not  devoid  of  harm)  upon 
religious  philosophy  and  theological  ideas.  The  utter  in* 
oompetency  of  this  system  of  thought  to  deal  fairly  with 
those  facts  of  human  nature  which  arise  on  that  inner  side 
of  our  heing  where  wc  are  farthest  from  the  phenomenal 
and  nearest  to  the  real,  will  be  still  moi>e  dearly  manifest 
if  wo  throw  upon  the  suhject  the  light  of  contrast ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  we  wiU  ask  the  reader's  permission  to  lay 
before  hiiu  the  view  of  Revelation  pr<*sented  by  K.  W. 
Emerson  in  that  wonderful  essay  on  the  Over-soul,  which, 
though  betraying,  as  we  think,  too  faint  a  sense  of  the  Ter- 
sonality  of  God,  is  yet  most  rich  in  profound  and  tcrtUo 
ideas  to  the  student  of  spiritual  wisdom  : 

**  We  distinguish  the  aiinounccnicuta  of  the  soul,  its  maiiifes- 
ttttions  of  its  own  nature,  by  tho  term  Ih-i'dation.  Tliesc  aro 
alvvfiys  attended  by  tlio  emotion  of  tho  Bublimo.  For  this  com- 
municaliuu  is  an  inilux  uf  the  Diviao  Mind  into  our  mind.  It 
is  an  ebb  of  the  individual  rivulet  before  the  flowing  surges  of 
the  aea  of  life.  Every  distanet  apprehension  of  this  central  com- 
mandment agitates  men  with  awe  and  delight.  A  thrill  passes 
through  all  men  at  the  reception  of  new  truth,  or  at  the  per- 
formance of  a  great  action,  which  comes  out  of  tho  heart  of 
nature.  Iii  these  communications,  the  power  to  see  is  not  scpa- 
rated  from  tlio  will  to  do,  but  the  insight  jn  oeeeils  from  obudiiiiu^e, 
and  tho  obedience  proceeds  from  a  joyful  perception.  Jivery 
moment  when  the  individual  feels  hhnself  invaded  hy  it  is 
memorable.  Always,  I  believe,  hy  the  necesaity  of  our  consti- 
tution, a  certain  enthusiasm  attends  the  individual's  conscious- 
ness of  that  Divine  presence.  The  character  and  duration  of  this 
cntloisinsm  varies  with  the  stvite  of  the  individual,  from  nri  ccslacy 
and  trance  and  prophetic  iiisi)iration — which  is  its  rarer  appear- 
ance— to  the  faintest  glow  of  virtuous  emotion,  in  which  form  it 
warms,  like  our  household  fires,  all  the  families  and  associations 
of  men,  and  makes  society  possibla  A  certain  tendency  to  in* 
sanity  has  always  attended  the  opening  of  the  religious  sense  in 
men,  as  if  •blahtnl  by  excess  of  light.'  The  trances  of  Socxates, 
the  *  union'  of  Piotinus,  the  vision  of  Porphyry,  the  conTorsion 
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of  Paul,  thu  auioia  of  l^biiK  n,  tlic  convulsions  of  Gcoi^c  Fi>x 
and  his  Quakers,  the  Ulaniination  of  Swedenbor;:;,  are  of  tltis 
kind.  What  was  in  the  case  of  these  remarkable  persons  a 
ravishment,  has,  in  innnmerable  instances  in  commoii  life,  K^en 
exhibited  in  less  striking  manner.  Everywhere  the  history  *  f 
religion  betrays  a  tondcncy  to  enthusiasm.  Tin*  rnj^fnrc  of  tlu- 
Momvian  find  (Quietest ;  tlic  opening  of  tlie  inleriial  c»i*n.-*o  <'t 
the  Word,  in  tho  languaf;e  of  tho  ^^ew  Jerusaluiu  church  ;  the 
revival  of  the  Calvinistic  churches ;  the  experienccA  of  the  Me- 
thodistSy  -^are  varying  forms  of  that  shudder  of  awo  iumI  delight 
with  which  the  individual  soul  always  mm^les  with  the  uni- 
veisal  soul." 

Were  we  to  try  by  Locke's  standard  the  religious  plie- 
nomena  here  enamerated,  they  would  all,  it  would  aeem 
(with  the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  Paul),  have  to  be 
rejected  en  masse  as  mischievous   enthusiasms/'  testifying 
to  no  spiritual  realities,  and  disturbing  that  calm  exercise 
of  the  reason,  and  that  cautious  weigbing  of  the  extornal 
evidences,  which,  according  to  the  axioms  of  this  scliool, 
form  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  well-grounded  faith. 
Are  we,  then,  to  suppnso  that  Locke's  genuine  acceptance  nf 
Christian  tnith  was  it^aliy  based  on  his  own  principles,  that 
it  rested  on  the  persuasion  tliat  the  mighty  works  asso- 
ciated Willi  the  utti  raiK'os  in  the  15ible  are  so  well  authen- 
ticated as  to  justify  lirni  contidcnce  in  the  heavenly  mission 
of  those  who  gave  them  forth  ?    By  no  means  can  we  be- 
lieve this ;  an  intellect  keen  and  critical,  like  Locke's,  wonld 
never  have  deemed  the  evidence  for  Biblical  miracles  suffi- 
ciently conclusive*  had  he  not  ex^sed,  though  without 
clearly  recognizing  it,  that  spiritual  discenmient  which 
theoix^tically  he  so  much  distrusted,  and»  seeing  by  an  in* 
ward  lii^lit  tlie  teachings  to  be  Divine,  eagerly  admitted, 
without  too  close  a  scrutiny,  that  objective  confirmation, 
which  enabled  him  to  harmonize  to  !iis  own  satisfnction 
the  truths  congenial  to  his  heart  and  coiisi  ienc(\  with  the 
grounds  of  certitude  laid  dow  n  by  his  phiiosu]»liy.  And, 
incU'L'd,  there  were  sjx  cial  Ii'mIuips  in  the  revelaticm  given 
in  tiie  New  Testament  which  wuuld  t^^nd  to  subdue  Locke's 
habitual  repugnance  to  religious  excitement    in  passing 
into  the  pure  and  prayerfol  heart  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (and 
the  same  is,  to  a  laige  extent^  true  of  the  apostle  Paul),  the 
inspiring  iofluence  from  God,  meeting  with  no  personal 
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obstructions,  no  coalirmcd  prpjudicos,  no  strengtli  of  worliUy 
habits,  beni;:;n1y  difTased  itself  througli  the  ]ife  of  the  De- 
loved  Son,  without  disturbance  of  tlie  intellect,  without  any 
dislocation  of  the  moral  Judgment^  Rnd  entered,  like  gentle 
vivifying  sunlight^  into  the  hearts  of  willing  listeners, 
awakening  in  many  minds  a  new  principle  of  life  mid 
energy*  a  formative  newer,  whicii  sonietimes  dlsphiycd  itsolt' 
in  transfiguring  and  sanctifying  tho  general  thought  and 
clianictor, — at  other  times,  upheaving  the  dead  weight  of 
prcjiKlicc  and  evil  custom,  convubed  tlio  sonl  with  an 
earthqutikes  shoc  k,  and  occasioned  all  those  reinarkalile 
instances  of  transient  mental  and  even  moral  confusion 
which  Panl  saw  to  be  owing  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  wisely  sought  to  cahn  and  regulate.  To  John  Locke's 
earnest  and  devout  soul,  there  was  much  in  the  Christian 
revelation  which  was  most  congenial,  much  in  the  calm, 
deep  wisdom  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  which  satisfied  his  aspi- 
rations, while  it  did  not  repel  his  reason ;  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that,  with  a  beneficent  and  noble  inconsist<;ncy, 
he  exempted  the  puvostk  the  most  unalloyed  of  all  divine 
enthusiasms  from  the  sweeping  condemnation  whicli  be 
passed  npon  the  lest  ;  and,  by  thus  allying  his  teaching  (in 
however  illogiad  and  unnatural  a  nioilc)  with  vital  and 
eternal  truth,  saved,  we  tliink,  liis  pliili)s<)])]iical  system 
from  the  degradation  and  coHapse  to  which  its  intrinsic 
cpialities  would  soon  liuve  hurried  it.  We  believe,  then, 
that  Locke's  embrace  of  the  truths  of  religion  was  really, 
though  unconsciously  to  himselC  due  to  the  operation  of 
that  spiritual  faculty  which  he  disowned,  that  true  and  in- 
ward **  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  com^th  into 
the  world."  Had  he  intellectually  recognized  this  percep- 
tive power  of  the  conscience  and  the  affections,  when  acted 
upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  see  and  grasji  the  truths  which 
concern  man's  eternal  life,  he  would  have  tested  "reve- 
lations "  by  their  power  to  kindle  and  to  satisfy  tlie  aspi- 
rations of  his  purest  and  lioliest  moods,  and  would  have 
used  the  reixson  as  that  indispensable  but  negative  criterion 
wliureby  we  detect  the  earthly  alloy  in  this  heuvenlv  trea- 
sure, and  are  enabled  t-o  clear  away  the  sensatioii.tl  accre- 
tions, and  to  rectify  the  iiiUdlectual  distortions,  with  which 
the  glad  tidings  from  the  heavenly  land  issue  at  times  from 
the  mouths  of  their  human  exponents.   If  this  faculty  of 
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spiiitual  insight  had  been  duly  ackno\vl.Ml*:fd.  its  most 
precious  and  special  revelations  fairly  teMed  and  reverently 
received,  and  those  intuitional  ideas  which  shine  by  their 
own  light  clearly  discriminated  from  all  seasatioual  know- 
ledge, we  should  have  had  a  philosopliy  which  woidd  have 
made  some  approach  to  "an  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind," — a  philosophy  which  would  recognize 
and  see  a  reason  for  the  irresistible  energy  of  religious  faith, 
which  would  embrace  ideas  and  truths  theological  as  well 
as  intellectual,  would  trace  them  both  to  modes  of  God's 
action  on  the  soul,  would  shew  their  harmony,  their  mutual 
relations,  the  necessity  of  their  concurrrjnce  in  all  tnie  wis- 

t.- 

doni.  Such  a  philosopliy  wnnld  p:nard  its  votaries  against 
the  ii(\'j:l«'ct  of  any  faculty  which  gives  access  to  God's  truth. 
Jt  would  uller  an  tiirni  st  protest  against  that  engrossing 
attention  to  tlu^  outward  and  the  temporal  which  disquali- 
fies the  understanding  for  interpreting  the  messages  from 
the  et(!rnal  world,  and  renders  us  deaf  to  those  diviner  voices 
which  alone  can  solve  the  anxious  problems  of  the  soul, 
and  whisper  sweetest  consolation  fh)m  within,  when  all 
without  is  sad  and  dark  And  while  it  thus  vindicated  the 
claims  of  the  spiritual  side  of  humanly,  it  would  none  the 
less  do  justice  to  culture  and  to  intellect,  would  shew  the 
danger  of  absorption  in  devout  sentiment,  would  stimulate 
mental  and  social  activity,  and  point  out  how,  without  such 
co-operation,  religious  feeling  cannot  do  its  perfect  work,  can- 
not shape  for  itself  clear  and  growing  conceptions,  and  is  wont 
to  lapse  either  into  vague  and  passjye  mvsticisTn,  with  no 
distinct  ajipi'dicnsion  of  Him  wlioni  wc  adore,  or  into 
bigoted  fanaticism,  with  its  fierce  and  unholy  passions,  and 
its  hard  and  contracted  ideas.  Such  is  a  rude  nketch  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  involved  in  a  coniplete  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  a  philosophy  wdiieh  must  nc<'ds  bo 
wedded  to  theology  by  bonds  as  natural  as  they  are  sacred 
and  indissoluble,  seeing  that  the  true  philosopher  cannot 
but  acknowledge  with  joyful  gmtitude  his  constant  illumi- 
nation from  that  inner  world,  whence  come  alsd  those  mes- 
sages and  those  invitations,  to  the  full  interpretation  of 
which  it  is  the  theologian's  special  function  to  aid  his  fellow- 
men. 

That  any  other  relation  than  this  between  philosophy 
and  theology  cruelly  wrongs  and  injures  both,  we  fed  fully 
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assured ;  and,  as  additional  proof  of  this,  we  will,  in  non- 
clusioii,  give  a  glance  at  the  eifucts  produced  by  Locke's 
unhappy  severance  of  this  natural  union. 

As  the  experionne-phiiosophy  can  of  itself  furnish  no  Ruro 
hm\s  for  religious  f.iith,  nnr  can  apply  any  hut  extenml  tests 
to  the  faith  of  n(1>f  rs,  it  follows  timt  wheu  it  does  ac(  r])t 
an  historical  ruiigiuii,  it  acci^pts  it  simply  as  well-attc -tfMl 
dociuiu'iitary  evidence  of  certain  true  propositi(.)iis  coiiccm- 
ing  the  l)i'ity  aud  the  soul ;  and  its  disci]>l('S  stuiijnilously 
avoid  eheriisliing  those  warm  and  enthu:3iadtic  eniotiuns 
towards  God  and  heavenly  realities  wliich  sacrcd  writings 
are  fitted  to  inspire ;  hence  missing  the  most  precious  bene- 
fit which  traditional  revelation  can  confer,  and  entering 
not  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  teachers  whom  they  trust, 
Thetefore  is  it  that  such  a  belief  in  the  Bible  as  Locke  and 
his  religious  followers  have  possessed,  has  never  been  a 
living,  self-propagating  impulse.  The  views  of  God  and 
immortality  thus  gained  have  sei-vcd  to  neutralize  Iho  spocu- 
lative  ill  effects  of  an  imperfect  philosophy,  and  to  save  the 
conscience  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  Necessarian  meta- 
physics and  Utilitarian  ethics  ;  hut  this  is  almost  all  that 
we  can  say  And  if  we  try  to  estimate  fairly  what  are  the 
fruits  ot  this  unnatural  relationshiji  of  philosophy  and  faith, 
must  we  not  say  that  it  has  produced  virtuous  lives  devoid 
of  enthusiivsni,  works  of  enulition  devoid  of  the  fire  of  gonius. 
Christian  evidences  devoid  of  Christianity,  moral  essay iii 
place  of  spiritual  announcements,  rational  and  amiable  com- 
placency instead  of  the  diviner  unrest  of  an  awakened  soul  ? 
So  much  for  religious  Loddsts ;  and  yet  it  has  &red  far 
better  with  these  than  with  their  free-thinking  brethren,  who 
took  the  philosophy  and  left  the  faitk  For  the  former, 
having  satisfied  their  intellect  that  in  the  Hebraic  and 
Christian  Scriptures  there  is  well  accredited  and  unique 
information  on  important  matters  that  transcend  the  reason, 
have  of  course  studied  these  writings  with  reverential  care; 
and,  as  they  contain  records  of  the  deepest  and  most  real 
rolifrious  experiences  of  mankind,  such  students  have  cau<;ht 
enough  of  reflected  liglit  and  heat  to  save  their  spiritual 
nature  from  starvation  and  decay,  tlmujii  not  enough 
to  enable  them  to  i)ropagate  any  intense  ihnli  of  vitality 
through  other  hearts  and  lives.  Deism,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  such  nouiishment  aud  strength  from  the  reflected 
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failli  of  (liviiior  souls;  as  n  roli^ious  systom,  after  a  wiiii 
ailtiiiijt  to  sul)stitut('  iiitcllectu.d  biilliaiicy  for  spiritual 
insight,  it  rapidly  duturioratcd  aud  decayed ;  and  its  iu- 
teUectnal  prijgeuy  will  be  found  among  the  Secularusta  of 
to-day,  with  Mr.  Holyoake  as  the  representative  of  what- 
ever positive  elements  of  faith  it  still  retains^  and  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  of  its  negative  and  destructive  criticism.    Tluy  are 
but  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Sir  William  IlamiltonN; 
words,  "that  we  must  reco«xnize  a  God  from  our  own  minds 
In-fore  we  can  detect  a  Go(i  in  the  universe  of  nature."  The 
inevitable  development  of  any  system  of  reli;j^ious  doctrine 
which  denies  tlmt  (lod  revenls  Himself  directly  to  man  in 
tlie  intuitions  nl  duty  and  altection,  is  to  pass  rapidly  tVom 
a  faith  into  a  pliil<'>(«phy.  and  (hen  from  a  philosophy  about 
a  God  to  a  philnsopliy  that  rt'jtcts  a  God.    And  if  we  con- 
tiiilt-r  thr  ])nrely  intellectual  (lev<'L>))niL'nt  of  Locke's  jiliilo- 
sopliy,  in  lueu  who  separated  it  iiom  the  lirst  from  all 
questions  of  natural  theology,  we  shall  find  here,  too,  that 
the  last  state  of  such  a  system  is  even  worae  than  Uie  fiiat 
For,  unconsciously,  the  Sensationalist  at  the  outset  takes 
up  into  his  doctrine  certain  supersensual  ideas  (as  thoee  of 
causal  power  and  of  moral  obligation), — ideaa  bom  of  our 
communion  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  no  way  im- 
ported through  any  channel  of  sensation.  Such  conceptions 
serve  .it  lirst  to  lend  a  coherence  and  vitality  to  the  system  ; 
but  the  logical  and  consistent  tlieorist  soon  discovers  tlmt 
tliey  have  no  business  there,  aiid  diligently  sets  to  work, 
eillier,  asComte  tloi-s,  to  eliminate  them  altogether  as  meta- 
physical intruders,  or  else  exhausts  his  ingetniity  in  trying 
to  shew  that,  though  at  the  first  glance  they  may  have  cjuite 
an  ontological  look  about  them,  they  are  nothing,  after  all, 
but  our  old  ti  iends  the  .sensations,  witli  whom  the  association 
of  ideas  has  been  playing  strange  games,  and  has  disguised 
them  beyond  all  power  of  recognition  by  a  curious  sort  of 
psychological  chemistry.  This  latter  procedure  is  the  favour- 
ite one  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  seen  richly  exempli- 
fied in  the  book  by  Jame.s  Mill  whose  title  heads  this  article; 
to  the  re-publication  of  which,  his  son,  aided  by  Mr,  r)ain 
and  Mr.  Grote,  has  attached  corrective  notes,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  useful  manifesto  of  the  present  attitude  and  claims  of 
this  school  of  pliilosophy. 
After  thus  recounting  the  natural  products  (philosophical 
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ami  theological)  of  Lockian  modes  of  cuncoptioii  nnd  iiic- 
tliod,  we  must  not  omit  to  re(^:>r,  thoiK^i  very  briefly,  to  tlie 
parallel  development  in  late  years  of  a  diiiereul  ))liilusoplii- 
cal  spirit,  and  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  healthier  view 
of  the  relations  of  faith  and  knowledge.  The  next  gene- 
ration to  John  Locke's  saw  the  publication  of  Bishop  But- 
ler's "Sermons  on  Human  Nature,**  which  instituted  an 
entirely  different  and,  as  we  think,  a  truer  reading  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  and  gave  the  first  outlines  of  a  sound 
psychology.  By  making  clear  a  difference  of  moral  rank 
among  our  springs  of  action,  and  assigning  to  consciiMicc  a 
natural  supremacy,  an  inherent  divine  authority,  liutler 
vindirnted  the  native  presence  in  the  son]  nf  man  of  inspi- 
ratifiiis  from  on  high  ;  and,  tliongli  lie  knew  it  not  his 
Analogy  painfully  tei=itifies,  yet  lie  n*ally  sn;j:gested  the  if] teal 
of  the  unnatural  divonn*  l)et\vcen  reasc^n  and  r<ni'lat iun, 
and  gave  a  nobler  dinntion  Loth  to  speculation  and  to 
faith.  The  key-note  of  truth  being  thus  sounded  in  this 
counti-y,  Kant,  later  on  in  Germany,  struck  it  with  a  still 
firmer  hand,  and,  emphatically  announcing  the  unearthly 
character  and  deep  significance  of  the  moral  sentiment, 
gave  a  new  principle  of  life  to  thought  and  to  theology, 
which  not  only  has  already  produced  a  rich  harvest  in  its 
native  land,  but  entering  this  country,  thi-ough  such  teach- 
ers .IS  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  has  blended,  not  without 
mutual  advantage,  with  the  better  influences  of  the  old  En- 
glish school,  and  has  given  to  us  such  philosophers  as  Keid 
and  Hnniilton  and  Martineau,  such  soul-stirring  preachers  as 
Kobertson,  and  a  noble  few  among  our  literary  men  who, 
carint^  less  for  ])o})ularity  than  for  truth,  taithfnlly  testify 
to  the  ami  the  Kternal,  amid  a  multitude  all  li^o  intent 
on  knowiuu  and  enjoviuf'  the  illusive  shows  of  ti'ansi(»nt 
appearance.  Nur  has  tlii.s  sj)iritual  impulse  been  conlined 
to  England  and  to  Germany  ;  in  France  it  has  inspired 
such  philosophers  as  Jouffroy  and  Janet,  such  religious 
teachers  as  Colani  and  Bdville ;  and  the  hallowed  names 
of  Cbanning  and  of  Parker  remind  us  that  the  New  World 
has  been  deeply  stirred  by  this  reviving  breeze ;  so  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  arising  a  friendly  and 
unitt  <]  brutherhdod  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  who  will 
not  fail  to  heed  .md  to  proclaim  the  intimate  relationship 
between  tlie  soul  and  tliu  Eternal  Miud.   Assuredly  there 
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are  hopeful  signs  of  *  new  daybreak  for  the  world  of 

thought,  and  therefore  for  the  world  of  character  and  life 
Pliii  ophy  and  theologj»  too  long  estranged  by  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  engaged  in  unholy  rivalry,  are  again, 
in  a  truer  si)irit  than  ever  before,  beginning  to  feel  their 
blood  relationsliip,  to  clasp  each  other's  hands  in  token  of 
love  and  firiii  alliance.  Theologians  in  many  qnartcrs  clearly 
discern  that  the  evidenci^s  of  their  faith  are  not  t<)  be  souL'lit 
in  si^Mis  i\\\d  wonders  external  to  the  soul,  but  i^est  upcii 
the  divine  and  ever-p resent  fact  that  the  soul  receives  its 
life,  its  wisdom,  its  truest  consolations  and  its  purest  j<»ys, 
not  chiefly  from  the  phenomena  of  space  and  time,  but 
from  the  felt  presence  of  that  personad  God,  whose  spirit 
is  perennially  diffused,  as  the  vital  yet  viewless  air,  in  all 
holy  affections  and  moral  perceptions,  and  anon,  when  it 
listeth,  speaks  with  articulate  voice,  at  one  time  from  out 
the  cloudless  sky  of  serene  purity,  at  another  from  amid 
the  vehement  throes  of  passionate  enthusiasm.  Among 
philosophers,  too,  there  is  an  increasing  company  who  feel 
tliat^  apart  from  the  intuitions  of  the  unseen  world,  phi* 
losophy  is  emptied  of  all  meaning  and  all  life,  becomes  a 
mental  phantom  which  the  reason  cannot  grasp,  which 
the  heart  cannot  syni}t;ithize  with,  nvj]  which  is  powerle-ss 
to  account  fur  the  most  mi^dity  and  benign  inlluences  that 
have  l»lessed  and  elevated  society.  So  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  theolosnan,  seekinf^^  fur  tlie  grounds  of 
faith  in  the  ex}»i  iii  nces  of  the  inner  life,  will  be  warmly 
interested  in  all  the  truths  of  philosophy,  and  the  philo- 
sopher, following  the  light  of  intuition,  will  gladly  cross 
the  border^land  and  enter  upon  the  sacred  fields  of  theo- 
logical research.  Thus  shall  we  regain,  under  new  and  more 
favourable  conditions,  that  synthesis  of  reason  and  of  faith 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  true  philosopher,  which 
gives  eternal  interest  to  Plato's  works,  and  has  made  the 
teachings  of  Descartes  and  Kant  so  satisfying  and  nourish* 
ing  to  all  genuine  seekers  after  truth. 

We  do  not  expect,  however,  the  speedy  realization  of  this 
hope.  Th(^  Ex]'erience-i)hilosophy  (with  wdiich  faith  can 
never  heartily  ;dly  itself)  has  still,  it  would  seem,  a  long 
lea.^e  of  life  before  it,  and  is  too  much  in  harmony  with  our 
seeular  tastes  and  tendencies  not  to  have  a  tnimerous  and 
perhaps  increasing  following.    Yet  we  think  that  the  acme 
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of  its  vigour  is  past.  It  seems  to  have  told  us  most  tnitlis 
of  (  (miieciuence  tbut  it  lias  to  tell  ;  whirh  truths  indeed,  the 
Intuitional  ])liilo.so|)hy  is  readily  assimihUing  to  its  own 
stiucturc.  When  the  excitement  ol"  novelty  is  over,  thero 
would  seem  little  iu  its  doctrines  to  snatain  a  pennanent 
and  living  attc^ntion  iu  the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  it  will  gradnally  effect  its  own  extinction  by 
yielding  fntits  too  insipid  and  unsubstantial  to  awaken  any 
iurtlKU"  desire  to  cultivate  sucli  unprofitable  growths.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  had  we  not  strong  confidence  in  the  religious 
earnestness  and  moral  ])rinciple  of  a  large  section  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  this  eouulry,  the  extensive 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  this  philosophy  wuuld  call 
up  serious  alarm.  "We  should  fear  lest  tliese  ideas,  ])assing 
out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  cultured  and  amiable  thinkers  who 
iiuvv  cherish  ihem,  and  at  llic  same  time  neutralize  them  by 
their  high  and  pure  characters,  should  filtrate  through  to  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  and  there  cany  on  the  mischievous 
work  of  disintegration,  loosening  the  obligations  of  morality, 
dissipating  the  sanctities  of  religion,  and  liberating  violent 
and  evil  passions  to  run  on  their  reckless  and  destructive 
coursa  But  the  signs  of  the  times  among  us  are  not  such  as 
accompanied  the  spread  of  Sensationalism  in  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  centuiy,  nor  is  tlie  English  mind  sensitive 
to  the  intluence  of  abstract  principles,  or  careful  about  the 
working  out  of  logical  results.  Kevertheiess,  when  we  con- 
sider the  wide-spread  iuditlVrencc  to  religion,  and  the  mark- 
edly secular  tone  of  our  most  popular  literature,  we  cannot 
avoid  anxiety  ;  and  we  earnebtly  pray  that  sumc  Uod-sent 
enthusiasm  may  seize  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  coun- 
teract that  dull  gravitation  to  the  sensuous  and  the  worldly, 
which  is  rendering  us  incapable  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
thought,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  will  so  enfeeble 
our  national  character  as  to  unfit  us  for  all  strong  and 
healthful  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Charles  B.  Upton. 
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Vn.— NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Thkhe  is  Qlways  Tiinttor  for  intorpst  and  reflection  in 
tlu!  ju'luMiients  of  a  cullivaicd  layman  on  theological  topics; 
and  Mr.  Stran^c's  discussion  of  tlu-  (luestioii,  "Is  the  Bible 
tlie  Word  of  (      T*  tliuuuh  contrilMitint;  to  its  iiltiriiato 
decision  little  or  nutliini,'  that  hai*  not  Wen  said  Ih  Ioiy'.  may 
command  the  atUailiun  uf  some  by  the  freshness  which  jkt- 
vades  it  and  tlie  peculiar  point  of  view  from  which  it  starts. 
To  his  judicial  aptitude  Mr*  Strange  unites  a  knowled«^c  of 
the  educated  Indian  mind,  and  is  incidentally  able  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  failures  which  have  hitherto  attended 
ever}'  presentment  of  Christianity  to  the  more  intelligent 
Hindus.   The  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  conversations  be- 
tween a  Candid  Student  (and  he  is  very  candid  indeed)  and 
a  Keformed  Pundit  The  dialogues  take  up  successively  tlie 
subjects  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  and  New  Te-sta- 
ments,  miracles,  prophecy,  and  the  history  of  Jesus.  Tlie 
theological  position  of  the  Student  is  not  very  clear.  He 
apparently  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. -f  and 
generally  gives  tlie  orthodox  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Tundit ;  tli()u<^di  his  candour  frequently  obliges  him  to 
rf>nfe?5S  himself  unal»le  to  make  any  reply  at  all.    There  is, 
intact,  an  occasional  want  of  consistency  buih  in  the  fun- 
damental thought  and  in  the  treatment  of  special  details. 
It  is,  for  instance,  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  Pundit 
saying,  "  I  can  see  no  more  in  this  than  that  the  miracles 
were  to  prove  the  doctrine,  which  doctrine  might  in  itself 
be  true  or  otherwise/'^   What  common  term  is  there  be- 
tween a  miracle  and  a  doctrine  so  that  the  one  can  prove 
the  other?  and  how  could  a  doctrine  which  is  false  be 
proved  by  aniimcle?  Again,  in  discussing  the  agony  inGeth- 
semane,  the  Pundit  says,  "Tlie  prayer  of  such  a  person  as 
Jesus,  occupied  on  such  a  work  as  his,  is  to  my  mind  inex- 
jilicable.    He  came  du  earth  ppeeially  to  die  for  sinin'i*s. 
What  could  he  incaii,  tln-ii,  by  rntreating  God  i*>  h  t  him 
escape  this  death        i'la-  (In^pL-ls  tiow  liere  state  that  Jt  -^iis 
came  to  die  for  sinneis ;  and  it  is  unfair,  we  submit,  to  dis- 


*  The  Bible  ;  is  it  the  Word  of  God  f  fijr  Tboroas  LnioifideD  Stmnge,  Ute  a 
Jadgp of  the  High  Couri  of  MadiM.    Loudon:  TrOboer.  1871. 
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crptlit  the  narrative  by  tnstin^  it  by  coucoptinns  which  it 
does  not  contain,  and  which  could  not  possibly  ariwe  until 
after  the  events  which  it  professes  to  describe.  In  the  same 
way  the  handling  of  the  biblical  books  is  not  always  oonsifl- 
tent  Mr.  Strange  professes  at  the  ontset  to  take  the  Bible  as 
he  finds  it,  without  qualifying  any  part  of  its  communications 
by  resort  to  critical  limitations.  But  he  makes  use  of  the 
modern  conclusions  about  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel 
and  the  fourth  Gospel  ;  why,  then,  does  he  treat  Dt-utc- 
rouoniy  as  the  work  of  Mosl-s,  and  quote  the  utterances  of 
the  three  prophets  imder  the  name  ofZcchariah  indiscrimi- 
nately as  if  tlicy  were  all  one?  Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  discussion  on  the  prophtcios.  The  collation 
of  the  events  of  the  career  of  Jesus  to  which  prophecies  ai*o 
applied,  with  the  original  ciicnmstancea  which  occasioned 
them,  is  exceedingly  well  done ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Student  is  no  doubt  yae^  that  **  if  the  prophecies  of  Jesus 
are  to  be  dependent  upon  those  relating  to  the  Messiali  in 
glory,  then  Jesus,  as  we  have  him,  has  not  been  profi![(urod 
in  prophecy.  And  it  is  vain  to  claim  for  him  the  ottice  of 
Messiah  without  shewing  tliat  lie  has  exocuttMl  the  Messiah's 
appointed  work.  The  non-renovation  of  the  -lowish  nnti<)!i  is 
a  standing  evidence  that  their  Messiah  has  not  yet  appeured." 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  our  autlior  has  in  one 
place  weakened  his  argument  by  a  curious  misinterpretation. 
The  phrase,  "  thy  God  reigneth"  (Is.  lil  7),  ought  not  cer- 
tainly to  bo  quoted  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  the  Messiah.  It 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prophet  of  the  captivity 
that  he  looks  for  the  establishment  of  the  pure  theocracy 
without  tho  intervention  of  any  human  king — a  time  when 
'*  JHVH  God'  himself  shall  come  and  rule  ;  and  the  person 
whom  he  actually  dcsicrnatr'S  Mt  ssiali  as  the  instrument  of 
the  delivcmncc  of  1  ruei  (and  theret'ore,  indirectly,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  theocracy)  is  not  a  son  of  David,  or  even  of 
Abraham,  at  all,  but  is  Cyrus  tlie  Persian  kini,'.  The  con- 
versation on  the  history  of  Jesus  appears  to  us  the  least 
satistactory  section  of  the  book.  The  Student  had  already 
displayed  a  strange  incapacity  to  understand  the  "sorrows'* 
of  Jesus,*  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  his  tone  prepared 
us  to  expect  that  the  life  of  Glu3st  would  be  treated  with- 
out much  sympathy.   But  we  cannot  comprehend  our 
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authors  charaeterizins  the  language  of  Jesus  to  his  mother 
on  the  cross  as  "  cold  and  haughty and  snch  remarks  as 

these  are  surely  uncalled  for,  not  to  say  olTeiisive  :  "  Why 
did  Jesus  select  three  special  witnesses  of  his  sufferings, 
who  were  to  witness  nothing,  but  were  to  drop  oif  to  sleep 
repeatedly?"*  or  again:  "The  kiss  of  Judas  seems  to  nic 
just  such  n  sensational  incident  ;ls  a  pcrsun  might  tlir<iw  in 
to  give  <'(r«H;t  to  a  fictitious  uarrativc."-t*  No  one  certainly 
cauread  tliis  hook  and  continue  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible  ;  but  if  Mr.  Strange  has  aimed  at  any  further 
positive  result,  we  do  not  think  he  hiis  succeeded. 

In  his  '*Oonmientaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews"^ 
Mr.  M*Caul  has  accumtdated  a  great  deal  of  interesting  illus- 
tration from  Philo,  the  Taigums,  the  Mishna  and  G^mara» 
and  the  later  rahhinical  writers.  The  hook  is  one  of  labo- 
rious learning  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  use  whicli  is  made  of  it 
is  not  more  worthy  of  the  industry  which  it  implies.  The 
writer  adopts  all  the  received  Me<^sianic  explanations,  and 
generally  briims  iibiin'i;iTit  r;d.l)inical  citations  in  continua- 
tion of  them.  The  value  of  these  citations,  however,  is  very 
much  diminished  by  the  total  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
estimate  them  critically  and  determine  their  approximate 
dates.  Mr.  M'Caul  rightly  says  that  it  is  impobiiible  tho- 
roughly to  elucidate  the  writings  of  Jewish  apostles  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  habits  of  thought  and  the  rab- 
binical formulas  of  interpretation.  But  we  submit  that  a 
great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  than  meiely  to  bring  pas- 
sages from  the  Talmud  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  Dunng  the  centuries  of  scholiv?- 
tic  teaching  which  aro  ropresented  in  the  TalTinid,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Jewish  nation  most  materially  changed,  and 
theu'  interpretation  of  prophetic  promise  necessarily  changed 
too.  Moreover,  the  different  systems  within  Judaism  itself 
ought  to  be  disentangled,  and  allowduce  be  made  for  llio 
possible  interaction  of  Christian  upon  Jewish  thought  All 
this,  however,  belongs  to  the  higher  criticism,  for  which 
Mr.  M'Caul  loses  no  opportunity  of  shewing  his  thonwgh 
contempt  Of  course^  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  who  quotes  "as  indisputably  true"  the  statement 
of  Aristobnlus  that  "Pythagoras,  Plato  and  the  Grecians 

♦  P.  m  t  P.  340. 
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had  taken  most  of  tlipir  philosophy  from  tlioITohrew  Scrip- 
tures."   Bishop  Coleiuso's  book  is  cliaractfriztd  as  "in- 
conceivably silly,   and  Dean  Stanley  conies  in  for  no  nieuii 
share  of  castigatiou ;  and  this,  (jUdly  enon<(h,  while  EwaUl 
is  truly  described  as  "one  of  the  most  colosbul  geniuses 
and  illustrious  scholars  that  theological  Germany  has  ever 
produced but  perhaps  Mr.  M'CauI  has  not  fallen  in  with 
any  other  of  his  works  than  his  Commentai^  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews^  oopioas  extracts  from  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is,  however,  for  Dean  Alford 
that  the  most  choice  abuse  is  reserved.  "  Painfnl  feebleness," 
*' miserable  blundering,"  " habitual  carelessness,"  "childish 
nonsense/'  are  not  pleasant  epithets ;  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  tliat  a  critic  who  makes  free  with  such  language  will 
not  expose  himself  to  a  reciprocation  of  it.    A  sinj^le  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  M  Caul's  style  must  suffice,    lie  states  in  the 
Preface  his  conviction  that  the  Ei)istle  proceeds  from  St. 
Paul.    There  is  no  attempt  to  nieet  any  of  the  weighty 
alignments  which  maybe  urged  against  this  hy[)othesis  :  wo 
are  referred  to  the  work  itself,  where  we  find  vague  .tliu- 
sions  to  similarity  of  style  and  manner,  and  such  remarks 
as  the  following:  "xiiL  18,  'Pray  forna'   St  Paul  makes 
the  same  request,  CoL  iv.  8, 1  Thess.  v.  25,  2  Thess.  iii  1. 
Alford  as  usual,  following  DelitzscK  would  include  others 
as  well  as  the  writer  in  the  plural  expression,  *  Pray  for  us.' 
He  says,  '  Here,  as  tlsewhere,  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  first  penon  pluml  indicates  the  writer 
alone.' . .  .  Such  an  evasion  of  a  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  Pauline  authoi-ship  of  this  Epistle  is  more  ini^enious  than 
candid  or  scholarly."   But  on  ii.  3,  "  which  at  the  tirst  began 
to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  conlinued  unto  us  by 
them  that  heard  him,"  we  read:  "This  admission  that  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  part  received  from  second-hand,  seems 
to  militate  in  some  degree  again.st  St  Paul's  inv.iiiable 
claim  to  a  direct  and  special  revelation  from  Christ  himself. 
In  Gal  1 11,  12,  IL  6,  he  expressly  disclaims  any  human 
sources  of  information.   In  1  Cor.  xL  23,  he  asserts  that 
Ghiist  himself  communicated  to  him  the  sacramental  for^ 
mula.   T)u  Jmt  penon  whieh  the  writer  employs  on  the 
present  occcmon  nmst  not  he  too  dosely  pressed.    He  probably 
speaks  in  the  name  of  his  readers"   After  this,  our  readers 
will  probably  have  had  enough,  and  will  not  wish  to  hear 
even  about  the  "admirable  dexterity"  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Mr.  Salient's  "ConipoiKliuni  of  lUblical  Criticism"*  would 
set'in  not  uulikely  to  find  purchasers,  since  the  present 
bulky  volume  announces  itself  on  the  title-page  a?^  revised 
and  enlarged.  The  added  matter  is  so  inserted  as  to  give 
the  maximum  of  trouble  to  reader.  In  a  book  of  uj>- 
wards  of  U(iO  pages,  we  are  buiprisod  to  como  to  the  con- 
clusion at  p.  408,  and  then  to  tind  that  the  whulc  lield  of 
the  eniHmical  books  is  sub.se(jiiriii]y  traversed  twice  uvcr» 
liiot  iii  tlie  Supplement  and  then  in  the  xVddciidii.  Ko 
arrangement  can  possibly  be  worse  than  that  which  com- 
pels the  reader  to  search  in  three  different  parts  of  the  same 
volume  for  Mr.  Sai]getit*s  opinion  on  ar>y  particular  passage 
And  when  it  is  found,  we  fear  it  is  not  much  worth  having. 
The  author  has  doubtless  expended  much  earnest  care  on 
his  work  ;  but  he  has  absolutely  no  sense  of  the  fii-st  duties 
of  a  critic.  His  mode  of  procedure  is  to  go  through  each 
separate  book,  appending  critical  notes  on  the  text,  "to 
relieve  it  from  endjarra??sments,  to  supply  deficiencies,  to 
diseiml  iiitpr])olntions,  and  to  purge  it  from  that  extraneous 
corrupliuu  which  has  cleaved  to  it  in  the  nccumulatiou  of 
ages."  Had  Mr.  Sargent  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent 
researches  in  thn  ta^^k.  tlie  nature  of  which  he  has  so  fairly 
stated,  the  results  might  have  been  more  successful  ;  but 
Uid  Testament  criticism  seems  to  liave  been  exhausted  for 
him  by  the  labours  of  Ussher  and  Kenuicott^  Horsley  and 
Mant ;  while  in  the  New  Testament  tha  authority  of  Bloom- 
field  is  generally  considered  as  sufficient  against  that  of 
Oriesbach>  Lachnumn  and  Tischendorf,  to  say  nothing  of 
Alford  or  Tregelles.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  principles  for  his  own  or  for  his  readers' guidance ; 
and  it  is  only  too  plain  that  lie  is  not  aware  that  any  are 
necessary.  And  when,  from  criticism  of  the  text,  our  author 
wanders  into  tlic,  fields  of  interpretation,  his  want  of  any 
critical  mctlmd  is  only  rendi-red  more  cc)ii>i»i(  u<uis.  Wiiat, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  said  of  >u(  li  a  statement  as  the  following, 
in  a  note  on  rlosliua  x.  ili  :  '  The  ex]>rpssion  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries  becoming  stationary,  mu.st  be  undei*stood  to  be 
figurative,  so  far  as  respects  the  mode,  ciicumstiiuces  and 
extent  of  its  performance,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  local 
reality  of  the  events  produced"?  In  a  note  on  the  text  of 
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Jutkes  v.  24,  we  fiad  ourselves  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
tirade  against  Muriolatiy  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  On  the 
expression  in  Jcr.  iL  10,  "the  islos  of  Chittun***  it  is  said, 
oddlj  enouLih,  tliai  "Italy  and  other  Europoan  provinces 
are  stated  l>y  liochart  to  have  been  colonized  by  Chittim, 
the  i^^randsoii  of  Japhot."  With  evidr-nt  regret,  Mr.  Sarj^put 
gives  up  the  text  of  the  tliree  heavenly  witnes«ios,  but  says 
tliat  "from  the  stifii^^'tli  of  its  internal  testimony  and  anti- 
thetical contrast  with  the  earthly  witnesses,  it  ought  not 
to  be  peremptorily  discarded,  but  may  still  be  allowed  to 
form  a  part  either  of  the  bracketed  text,  or  in  a  marginal 
comment"  After  such  a  statement,  it  can  surprise  no  one 
to  find  that  Mr.  Saigent  remarks  on  1  Tim.  iti.  16:  "9coc. 
Griesbach,  Lachroann  and  Tischondorf  read  l^c»  but  the 
former  important  word  camwi  he  spared  from  the  text"  In 
the  same  way,  in  Jude  4,  lie  retains  the  word  Bi6y,  and 
translates,  denying  the  only  Master,  our  God  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  Numberless  instances  of  the  same  total 
misapprehension  of  the  critic's  functions  might  be  quickly 
collected  from  Mr.  Snri^ent's  pages.  We  regret  to  condemn 
so  well-meanini:  n  book  as  a  total  failure  ;  i>ut  tlu;  reckless- 
ness of  assertion  wliich  not  unti'i'(|uently  disfiL^ures  it,  pi'e- 
cludes  our  placing  any  coutidence  in  statements  in  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  trust  the  author's  painstaking 
research.  Otherwise  we  should  have  said  that  the  notes  ob 
various  animals  and  plants  were  not  without  some  value. 

In  a  collection  of  singularly  manly  and  outspoken  papegrs 
on  "Churches  and  their  Creeds,"*  the  Eev.  Sir  Philip  Per- 
ring  treats  of  some  of  the  topics  arising  out  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  religious  bodies  in  this  country,  and  especially 
out  of  the  position  and  pretensions  of  tlie  Established 
Church.  The  author  exhorts  the  Bishops  to  hold  a  con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Nonconlbrmists  with  the  Establishment ;  suggests  that 
theni  should  be  more  freedom  of  speech  in  the  congreu^ation, 
so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  edification  ;  denounces 
pew-rents  and  the  offertory ;  urges  more  hearty  co-operation 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners ;  proposes  the 
nomination  of  several  ministers  for  each  parish ;  arrays  an 
imposing  series  of  objections  against  the  I&ptismal  Service  ; 


*  dmrches  ftnd  their  Creeds.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  lUrU  Lon 
don:  Longmnn*.  1^71* 
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gathers  up  the  Scripture  arguments  n^xainst  cvcrlastinf^ 
jMinishmeiit,  incliniiii^  somewhat  curiously  to  fiufl  T?u»ans 
(ir«'scaj)0  ill  th*'  flortriue  of  the  milleuuiuni;  and  tin u  ]iro- 
ctii'di  to  a  iii.*7cuisioii  of  tlie  lievision  question,  in  whicli  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  is  rather  severely  handled  for 
"clerical  presumption  and  arrogance."  The  writer's  own 
specimens  of  revision  do  not  altogether  please  us ;  and  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  successftil  in  hk  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  Groepel  accounts  of  the  tesnnection,  the  diffeTencei  for 
instance,  between  the  Galilean  tradition  of  Matthew  and 
the  Jerusalem  ttadition  of  Luke  being  wholly  igncued.  The 
book  is  hy  no  means  free  from  a  somewhat  rigid  scriptnral- 
ism ;  but  its  earneatness  and  independence  are  truly  re- 
freshing. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Walker  offers  us  a  translation  of  four 
hooks  (xi. — xiv.)  of  St.  Augustine's  treatise,  "DeCivitatc 
I  )ei  '*  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  he  entertains  tlie  hope 
that  St  Augustine's  discussion  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  six  days,  or  of  the  identity  of  nature  in  good  and  evil 
angels,  will  really  contribute  much  to  the  solutiou  of  the 
momentous  cosmic  and  psychological  problems  at  present 
undetermined,  we  can  only  condole  with  him  on  his  im- 
pending disappointment  The  position  which  St  Augustine 
occupied  for  so  many  centuries  as  the  dominant  mind  of 
the  Latin  Church,  will  always  invest  his  great  work  with 
a  peculiar  historic  interest ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  settled 
by  an  **ipse  dixit"  from  the  fourth.  Headers,  however, 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  lUshopof  Hippo's 
f)pinions  on  the  origin  of  evil,  the  first  and  second  death, 
flesh,  soul  and  s|>irit,  the  Trinity  and  the  Devil,  will  find 
Mr.  Walker  a  sutliciently  trustworthy  guide.  The  obscuri- 
ties of  the  gn^at  theologian's  style  render  it  difficult  for 
any  version  to  How  clearly,  Initthe  translator  has  evidently 
bestowed  much  pains  on  his  task.  A  slip  here  and  there  is 
almost  ineviLiible;  but  why  should  tlie  argument  on  p.  13 
be  confused  by  the  repetition  of  the  clauses,  "  as  they  uiiike 
concerning  infinite  spaces  beyond  the  world,"  &c  ?  and 
why  add  even  a  single  letter  to  a  masterpiece,  and  designate 
the  antagonist  of  Socrates,  Georgias? 

•  The  Origin  of  the  Two  Cities,  Heavenly  and  KHrtfaly  :  lUwk*  xi. 

xii.  xiii.  xiv.  of  St.  Augusiiae^s  Treatise,  De  CivitateDei.  Trau&Uted  b;  Kev. 
T.  A.  Walker,  M.A.   liondoa:  IiongauiB.  1871. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of  Bunaeii  iviU 
doabtless  recal  his  deep  interest  in  the  litaigies  and  hymns 
of  various  churches  in  which  he  desired  to  find  those  com- 
mon elements  of  devotion  which  slioukl  harmonize  all  con- 
flicting beliefs.  Miss  Catherine  AVinkworth  has  laid  the 
£nglish  public  under  further  obligations  to  her  graceful 
pen,  by  selecting  and  translating  a  series  of  prayers  from 
i*)aron  Bunsen's  ample  collection.*  The  tir*?t  ]mrt  is  intended 
for  the  family,  and  contains  morning  and  evening  prayera 
fur  three  weeks,  besides  collects  and  ])raypr5?  for  special 
occasions  througlKJut  the  year.  Tlic  sccoud  part  consists 
of  prayers  and  meditations  for  private  usa  Some  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  St  Augustine,  a  few  of  St  Basil  and  St 
Jerome,  others  are  derived  from  the  Greek  Church ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of  German 
divines,  such  as  Albrecht,  Bohme,  Spener,  Arnold,  Tersteegen, 
since  the  Reformation.  -  In  some  cases  the  prayers  are 
addressed  to  Christ ;  but  the  majority,  however,  simply  ex- 
press those  sentiments  of  thankfulness,  contrition,  trust  and 
n.spiration,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  religion.  We 
greet  with  ]»leasure  this  fresh  "  witness  to  the  real  commu- 
nion of  saints  in  all  ages  an  l  1  uids."  J.  £.  C. 

In  the  execution  of  his  design  to  produce  a  complete  work 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Dr.  De  Pressense  gives,  in  the 
volume  lately  translated  into  English,-|-  a  sketch  of  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  Christianity  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies The  previous  portions  of  the  work  were  his  *'  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ"  and  "Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  and  he 
promises  a  futui'e  volume  on  "  Heresy  and  the  Faith.'*  In 
the  description  of  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  the  several  porsocntions  are  described  with  an 
unnecessary  minuteness  of  dctiiil,  and  narratives  are  given 
which  the  author  himself  evidently  considers  as  in  great 
part  legenilary.  Tiie  notices  of  tlie  Fathers  aii3  full  and 
interesting  ;  and  the  third  hook,  "  The  Attack  and  Defence 
of  Uhristianitv  in  tlie  Domain  of  Controvorsv,"  with  its 
abstracts  of  the  writings  on  both  sides,  well  repays  a  careful 
perusal.    The  author  is  evidently  desii-ous  to  view  with 

*  rruyers  from  tbe  Collection  of  tlie  lak-  l-anm  Bunscn.  Sclocted  and 
imimlated  by  Catberioc  Winkworth.    London  :  Longmans.  1871. 

f  The  Martyrs  aud  Apoloj^lsts.  By  E.  D»  Pranenai,  D.I>.  Tmiialated  by 
Aiuii«  Uiunrood.   Loadon ;  Hodder  Mid  Stoqghtoo.  1871* 
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candour  aiid  fairness  the  chai^acters  and  wiitiii:;s  of  the 
Oiiiiailauts  of  Lis  own  religion,  and  to  a  large  extent  succeeds 
in  doing  sa  The  tianslatioD  is  satisfactory,  and  has  had 
the  advantage  of  passing  tinder  the  supervision  of  the  author. 
Ample  references  are  given  in  every  instance  to  the  original 
sources  whence  the  statements  made  have  been  derived,  and 
the  critical  questions  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
writings  attributed  to  early  Fathers  have  not  been  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  Griftith*  offers  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  thoj^o  pficat  prnlilems  which  concern  the  highest 
interests  of  iiiaiikiiul,  and  whicli  in  the  pn'stMit  day  esj)e- 
cially  are  agitating  many  mind.s.  Tlie  second  title  of  liis 
work  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  one  published  nearly  twciity 
years  ai^o  by  Mr.  MialL;  the  earlier  book,  huwever.  aiuu/d 
at  laying  tliu  basis  for  a  belief  in  Christianity  ;  the  present 
one,  with  a  wider  scope,  deals  with  absolute  religion,  and 
meets  doubts  and  dimculties  that  apply  to  every  form 
of  theistic  faith.  The  author  starts  at  the  right  point  when 
he  begins  with  "  Man,"  and  makes  our  own  consciousness 
of  existence,  personality  and  the  possession  of  peculiar 
powers,  the  foundation  of  his  ])hiIosophy.  From  this  he 
endeavours  to  lead  on  to  a  belit  t  in  human  immortality  and 
in  God.  Uis  argument  on  the  former  point  is  somewhat 
fanciful,  and  will  pi-obabiy  appear  far  from  conclusive  to 
mnnv  ithihIs.  The  section  which  treats  of  God's  doalincis 
with  lucn,  and  traces  His  purpose  for  tlie  developmeut  of 
the  human  race  and  the  means  by  whicli  lie  carries  it  out, 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  whole  volume  manifests  ex- 
tensive reading,  great  breadth  of  view,  unusual  candour, 
and  nmch  clearness  of  thouglit  ami  power  of  logic  The 
abundance  of  biblical  texts  and  allusions  savours  somewhat 
too  strongly  of  the  author's  professional  habits.  But  they 
are  brought  forward  in  no  narrow  spirit,  and  he  also  gives 
us  plenty  of  up}  ><  site  quotations  from  other  writers.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  readers  of  every  class ; 
whatever  their  theological  position,  however  great  or  how- 
ever small  their  previous  knowledge  of  its  topics,  they  will 
find  here  materials  for  thought^  and  meet  with  a  mind  that 


•  Pun<lnTnpntnl'=  rw  Pn-r<?  of  Feliof  concerning  Mun,  Go<l,  niid  the  Corrvla- 
lion  of  (toti  mul  Men.  A  11  m  l  1  ^ok  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Kdigious  Phiio- 
•opti/.  i:y  Tlioin.'is  GrimUi,  AM  ,  l*f«beiidAi7  of  8t.  Fftura,  Aatkar  of 
**Tli«  Spiritual  Liie,*'  &c   LonUoa  :  Longmaiu.  1S71. 
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is  well  trained  without  being  projudiced,  and  free  without 
being  void  of  convictions. 

Two  pamphlets  invite  a  word  of  notice.  The  lirst,  entitled 
"The  Voysey  Jud^Muent/'*  is  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Wickslted, 
delivered  six  months  ago,  but  only  now  given  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Wicksteod's  main  j^jsitiun  is,  that  while  the  Voysoy 
Judgment  could  not  Imve  been  other  ili.tii  it  is,  in  the  neces- 
sity tinder  which  the  Chui-ch  of  England  lies  of  appeal  to  her 
fixed  standaida^  and  with  her  incapacity  of  altering  them  by 
iresh  legislation,  Mr.  Vu\  l  y  is  not  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
dishonesty,  but  only  of  intellectual  erroT,  iu  remaining  in  the 
Chinch  till  he  was  turned  out  The  whole  lecture  breathes 
a  generous  and  chaiitable  spirit,  and  the  author  does  not 
conceal  his  desire  that  the  National  Church  should  be 
widened  to  meet  the  whole  complex  wants  of  the  nation, 
lie  is  at  one  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Review,  as  to  tlie  duty  of  the  liroad-church 
clergy  to  accept  the  consequences  of  the  Voysey  Judgment, 
and  to  quit  a  coniniunion  which  solennily  repudiates  tlieir 
interpretation  ot  tlie  contmct  under  wliich  tiiey  fill  their 
livings.  The  six  months  wliich  have  elapsed  since  he  ex- 
pressed the  expectation  wiia  which  his  lecture  concludes, 
will  have  shewn  him  that  the  Voysey  J  udjjmeut  makes  no 
difference  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Voysey. — We  have  also  to 
say  something  of  a  brochure  by  Mr.  Carroll,  called  "  The 
Collapse  of  the  Faith,  or  the  Deity  of  Christ  as  now  taught  by 
the  Orthodox/'t  It  consists  of  a  catcjui  of  passages  from 
various  authors  of  reputed  ortiiodoxy— Professor  Dorner, 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Professor  Godet  and 
others— with  intent  to  shew  that  "the  asj>ects  here  pre- 
sented of  Christ's  divine  nature  certainly  do  not  coincide 
with  our  curi-ent  belief  in  that  mystery,  and,  moreover,  that 
tiiey  are  wlmllv  irrecunciiable  with  the  positive  dogmatic 
stat(  iiii'uts  ol  oui  Aiticles  and  Greeds."  Mr.  Carroll's  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  one  with  which  we  have  rio  ditticulty 
in  aOTeeinj;:  "In  sad  and  soh^nn  tvut]i,tliis  dilemma  seems 
to  bay  that  either  our  I'ormuiaiieb  or  tlie  -New  TcbliimenL 
must  be  wrong."  K 

*  The  Vovsev  Jutlginent:  »  Lectuas  ko.    With  a  Preface  and  Note& 
Rev.  C.  Wickstn  .1,  B.A.    Lnnaon  :  WhitfiolrJ.  IS"!. 

f  The  CuUaivsc  of  the  Fuith,  ice.    Kdited  bv  llev.  W.  0.  CarroU,  A.M.,  o£ 
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Yin.--LETT£R  FBOM  THE  BISHOP  OF  KATAI^ 

10  THE  £D1T0B  OF  Tii£  THIOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

Bishdfpttowe,  hiatal,  Jufy  a,  1871. 

Sir, 

As  one  of  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  ChiircTi  of  England  to 
whom  your  words  apply,  in  tlie  remarks  wliich  you  have 
made  u])on  the  Voysey  Judgment  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Th(iolf)gical  Review,  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  stnte 
the  grounds  on  which  1  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  you  appear  to  have  arrived  as  to  the  present  status 
and  futare  dniy  of  sach  clergy  in  oonaeqaeuce  of  the  deli- 
very of  that  Judgment 

Yott  say,  Hi£berto  it  has  heen  one  of  their  chaTactertatic 
principles  that  in  the  matter  of  aitides  and  creeds  and  forma 
of  prayer,  '  the  legal  was  the  measure  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion'"— a  principle  "against  which  you  have  always  strongly 
protested."  But  you  seem  to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  principle  was  asserted — by  myself,  at  all 
events,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  original  enun- 
ciation of  it — not  as  a  guide  for  our  own  conduct,  but  as  a 
limitatinii  to  the  reproaches  and  assaults  of  our  advei-saries. 
Our  ow  n  [irivate  seuse  of  the  "  moral  obligation"'  of  tlie  laws 
in  ({uestion  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less  than  our  sense 
of  their  kgal  obligation."  But  what  we  assert  is,  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  press  against  us  as  a  "moral"  delinquency 
any  departnre  from  those  laws  which  does  not  transgress 
our  *' legal"  obligations;  no  one  has  a  right  to  charge  us 
with  "dishonesty,^  "heresy"  or  "schism"  who  cannot  shew 
that  we  have  violated  the  express  letter  and  ascertained 
meaning  of  those  laws. 

But  are  we  justly  chargeable  with  moral  delinquency 
if  we  do  transgress  these  ?  You  seem  to  think  so,  and  to 
hold  that  we  liave  no  right  to  "appeal  to  the  court  of  con- 
science from  the  Committee  of  Council,"  to  "take  refuge 
from  an  unfavourable  legal  definition  in  the  formerly  aban- 
doned width  of  a  moral  obligation."  1  deny  that  we  have 
ever  *' abandoncil"  that  wider  sense  of  our  moral  obligation, 
or  ever  thought  of  doing  so.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
*•  in  tlie  court  of  conscience  "  we  are  bound  t«  receive  the 
recent  Judgment,  with  all  its  frightful  consequences,  so  well 
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pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which  your  own  words  are 
appended,  as  morally  binding?  Aie  yon  prepaied  to  con- 
demn Danid,  because  when  '*  he  knew  that  the  writing  was 
signed"  whkh  made  it  death  for  him  to  pray  to  God»  he^  the 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  the  land  in  his  own  person,  and  to  seciiro 
the  punishment  of  all  transgression  of  it  by  others,  was 
"  morally"  bound  either  not  to  pray  to  God  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  "three  times  a  day,  n*^  he  did  aforetime,  his  windows 
b«^ing  open  in  his  ehaniber  towards  JernsaleTti" ?  I  quote 
the  case  of  Daniel,  not,  of  course,  as  an  hi-toi  ical  fact,  but 
because  it  will  serve  as  a  type  of  ten  thousainl  instances  in 
which  the  laws  of  our  own  and  other  lands  m  respect  of 
religious  matters  have  been  in  former  days  violated  by  dis- 
senters of  all  classes,  and  no  one  sopposes  that  they  were 
guilty  of  any  moral  delinquency  in  so  disobeying  them. 
They  took  the  consequences  of  their  breach  of  the  legal 
obligation,  and  often,  as  we  all  well  know,  veiy  painful 
consequences. 

But  you  will  say,  these  were  not  men  who  had  volunta- 
rily put  themselves  under  "legal  obligations"  as  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Were  they  not  ?  Did  Crannier, 
liidley  and  I.ntiTiier.  then,  resign  tlieir  offices  in  the  Chui-ch 
of  England  when  C»|ueeu  Mary  came  to  the  throne?  Did 
they  not — the  two  latter  at  all  events — go  on  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  oiHce,  and  witnessing  for  the  tmth  of 
Christ  as  Protestant  clergy,  though  the  law  and  the  powers 
that  be  were  all  against  them,  until  th^  were  seised,  im- 
prisoned, oondenmed  and  put  to  death  ?  lor  persons,  indeed, 
of  libend  views,  who  are  longing  to  enter  the  ministry,  the 
recent  Judgment  must  be  a  terrible  stumbling-block.  I 
have  two  sons  now  at  college,  whom  I  would  joyfully  see 
devote  themselves  to  this  sacred  work,  if  their  hearts  in- 
clined them  to  do  it.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  seek 
to  persuade  either  of  them  to  put  his  neck  into  the  slavish 
noose  which  this  miserable  Judgment  has  prepaivd  for  such 
young  men,  and  consent  to  carry  the  heavy  chains  which  it 
has  forged  fur  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  liavc  been  compelled  to  wear. 

But  how  are  "  morally"  bound  by  this  Judgment?  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  "  tests  should  be  wholly  abo- 
lished or,  if  muntained,  should  be  honestly  complied  with." 
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But  you  have  no  right  to  insist  that  we  shall  be  "morally** 
bound  by  a  retrospective  ordinance  of  this  kind.  We  signed 
the  tests  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  age  in 
which  we  signed  them,  when  no  such  stringent  adherence 

to  tlicir  literal  meaning  was  insisted  on  as  now.  By  recent 
decisions  the  Privy  Council  has  widened  materially  the 
circle  of  our  "legal  obligations,"  and  in  so  doinc^  has  un- 
doubtedly expressed  the  spirit  of  the  n[re  in  which  we  liva 
And  Mccordingly,  still  moio  rcciMitly,  the  L'gi.slature  lias 
rt'luxt'd  them  ptill  further,  by  (•\i)ress  enactuient,  ri'^uiring 
a  person  wlicn  onlained  to  (U'clarc  only  that  he  "a.ssents  to 
the  Thirly-nine  Articles  of  Itcligion,  aud  to  the  Book  of 
Common  l*rayer,  and  of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests 
and  Deacons,"  and  that  he  "believes  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  as  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  G(A  f  and  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  this  law  was  passed,  expressly  pointed  out^  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  who  framed  it^  that  the  expres- 
sion, "the  Doctrine,"  was  purposely  used — ^not  "the  Doc- 
trines"—  in  order  to  make  it  more  general,  and  not  to  bind 
the  conscience  of  the  candidnte  for  orilination  to  the  main- 
tenance of  each  individual  doctrine  thcnnn  set  ibvth.  With 
this  plain  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  Lei^nslature,  by  wducli 
alone  (as  we  hold)  our  National  C.'hnreh  is  governed,  are  we 
to  consider  uurselveti  "morally"  bound  by  this  retrograde 
Judgment,  which  has  raked  up  the  theology  of  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  *' added  to  our  yoke*'  and  '*made  our 
burden  yet  more  grievous,**  and,  **  wheitHis  our  fathers  were 
chastised  with  whips,  has  chastised  us  with  scorpions"  ? 

I  holil  that  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tamed  out  of  the 
]»atlis  of  duty,  in  which  we  had  set  ourselves  hifoj^e  the 
delivery  of  this  Judgment,  one  hair's  breadth  for  fear  of  any 
consequences  that  may  follow  from  our  present  newly- 
fa:=;1iioned  "  le;_:al  obligation*?,"  we  shall  be  "morally"  guilty, 
however  we  may  escape  the  legal  penalties,  and  that  our 
t  nurse  is  to  steadily  forward,  as  servants  of  the  Truth, 
iiMiing  no  evil,  for  Uod  is  with  us,"  and  prepared  tor  all 
possible  results. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Natai.. 
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